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BOOK THE SEVENTH. 

OF TOE MANMEIIS OF THE ANGLO-SIXOKS AFTER THEIR OCCDFATION OF ENCLARO. 

CHAPTER I. 

On their Infancy, Childhood, and Names. 

In the Appendix to the first volume of this history, we have 
described the Saxons as they were on the continent, before they 
possessed themselves of the south part of Britain, during the fifth 
and sixth centuries ; and we may remark, that the human cha- 
racter has seldom displayed qualities more inauspicious to the im- 
provement of intellect or of moral character. When they first 
landed, they were bands of fierce, ignorant, idolatrous, and su- 
perstitious pirates, enthusiastically courageous, but habitually 
cruel. Yet from such ancestors a nation has, in the course of 
twelve centuries, been formed, which, inferior to none in every 
moral and intellectual merit, is superior to every other in the love 
and possession of useful liberty : a nation which cultivates with 
equal success the elegancies of art, the ingenious labours of in- 
dustry, the energies of war, the researches of science, and the 
richest productions of genius. 

This improved state has been slowly attained under the discipline 
of very diversified events. The first gradation of the happy pro- 
gress was effected during that period, which it is the object of this 
work to elucidate. 

The destruction of the Roman Empire of the West by the Ger- 
man nations has been usually lamented as a barbarisation of the 
human mind ; a period of misery, darkness, and ruin ; as a re- 
plunging of society into the savage chaos from which il had so 
slowly escaped^ and from which, through increased evils and 
obstacles, it had again to emerge. This view of the political and 
moral phenomena of this remarkable epoch is not correct. It 
suits neither the true incidents that preceded or accompanied, nor 
those which followed this mighty revolution. And our notions of 
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the course of human aflfiiirs have been made wore confused and 
unscientiQc by this exaggerated declaipation, and by the inaccurate 
perceptions which have occasioned it. 

The conquest and partition of the Western Roman Empire by 
the Nomadic nations of Germany was, in fact, a new and bene^ 
ficial re-casting of human society in aXL its* classes^ functions, 
manners^ and pursuits/ The civilization of mankind had been 
carried in the preyious Roman world to the fullest extent to which 
the then existing means of human improvement could be urged. 
That this had long been stationary^ and for sopie time retrograd* 
ing, the philosophical examiner into the government, literature, 
religion, public habits, and private morals of the Roman Empire, 
will, if he make his sesearches suffici^itly minute and extensive, 
be satisfactorily convinced. Hence, either the progress of mankind 
must have been stopped, and their conrupting civillaitiOB have 
stagnated or feebly rolled on towards its own barbarisation, or 
some extensive revolution must have broken up the existing systeni 
of universal degeneracy, and began a new career of moral agency 
and social melioration. The fact is incontestable that this latter 
state has been the result of the irruptions and established king- 
doms of the Teutonic tribes ; and this visible consequence of their 
great movement ishould terminate our dark and querulous descrip- 
tions of this momentous period, which suit rather the age and mind 
of a doleful Gildas than of an enlightened student of history of the 
nineteenth century. 

That the invasion of the Roms^n Empire by the warlike tribes 
of the North was attended with great sufferings to mankind at the 
time of their occurrence is strictly true ; but these calamities were 
not greater than those which all the wars of the ancient world had 
produced to almost every people in whose territory they had been 
waged. The hostilities of Rome against Carthage, against Gaul 
under Csesar, and against Germany from the time of Drusus to the 
days of Stilicho, not to mention many others, had been as fatal to 
the Carthaginians, Gauls, and Germans, as those of the flerce in- 
vaders of the fourth and fifth centuries were to the then population 
of the debased Western Empire. The destruction of human life 
and comfort in the regions attacked were the same when the Ro' 
mans invaded the barbarians, as when the latter retaliated their 
aggressions. War itself must cease, from the increasing wisdom 
and virtue of mankind, before such calamities will disajqpear -, but 
it is consolatory to human reason to observe, that, while the 
moral imperfections of the world operate to continue it, a bene- 
volent order of things compels even its mischiefs to produce good j 
and, if this view of such periods be not taken, we shall never at- 
tain the discernment of the true philosophy of the moral govern- 
ment of the world. 

That the settlements of the German kingdoms in the Roman 
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Ehaprre wcsre not so cahmitons to the vorld as so many haver sup- 
posed, is most forcibly implied bjr the intimations, before men- 
tioned; from Salvian, that many Romans emigrated from their 
own- parental empire to place themselves nndier the barbaric go- 
yernments, that they might escape the oppressions of the Roman 
collectors of the imperial taxations. The barbaric establishments 
were anew order of things in Europe, but cannot have been so 
prolific of misery to mankind as we have hitherto too gratuitously 
assumed; when, notwithstanding the discouragement of new 
languages antf institutions, and ruder habits, they were preferred 
by many to the country whidi was their birth-place, which had 
been so long consecrated by deserved fame, and whose feelings, 
mind, and social manners, were congenial to their omtq. 

The invasions of the Gorman nations destroyed the ahcient go- 
vernments, and political and legal systems of the Roman Empire 
in the provinces in which they established themselves ; and dis- 
possessed the former proprietors of their territorial property. A 
new set of land-owners was diStised over every country, with 
new forms of government, new principles, and new laws, new 
religious disciplines and hierarchies, with many new tenets and 
practices. A new literature, and new manners, all productive 
of great improvements, in every part superseded the old, and* 
gave, to Europe a new face, and to every class of society a new 
life and spirit. In the Anglo-Saxon settlements in Britain all 
thesa effects were displayed with the most beneficial consequences ; 
and we will endeavour to delineate them as clearly as the distance 
of time, and the imperfections of our remaining documents, will 
permit us to discern them. 

The Anglo-Saxons must have been materially improved in 
their manners and mental associations by the civihzation to which 
Britain had attained at the time of their invasion, from the Roman 
government and intercourse, and which has been alluded to in the 
former part of this work . 

The first great change in the Anglo-Saxons appeared in the dis- z 
continuance of their piracies. They ceased to be the ferocious 
spoilers of the ocean and its coasts j they became land-owners, 
agriculturists, and industrious citizens ; they seized and divided 
the acquisitions of Ih'itish affluence, and made the commonalty of 
the island their slaves. Their war4eaders became territorial 
chiefs; and the conflicts of capricious and sanguinary robb^y were 
exchanged for the possession and inheritance of property in its 
various sorts; for trades and manufactures, for useful luxuries, 
peaceful industry, and domestic comfort. 

We will proceed to consider them as they displayed their manners 
'and customs during their occupation of England, and before* the 
Morman conquest introduced new institutions. 

Their tenderest and most helpless years were under the care of 
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females. The gratitude of Edgar to bis nurse appears, from his 
rewarding with grants of land the noble lady, wife of an ealdor- 
man, who had nursed and educated him with maternal atten- 
tion (1). This was not unusual : Ethelstan, an Anglo-Saxon a&thel- 
ing, says, in his will, " I give to Alfswythe, my foster-mother, 
for her great deserringness, the lands of Wertune, that I bought 
of my father for two hundred and fifty mancusa of gold by 
weight (2)." 

They had infant baptism ; hence the Saxon homily says, '^ though 
the cild for youth may not speak when men baptize it (3). " They 
were enjoined to baptize their children within thirty days after 
bjrth (4). They baptized by immersion ; for when Ethelred was 
plunged in, the royal infant disgraced himself. They used the 
cradle (5). It is mentioned in the laws, of a person of the dignity 
of a gesithcund man, that when he travelled he might have with 
him his gerefas, his smith, and his child's nurse (6). Kings some- 
times stood as godfathers ; and their laws so venerated this rela- 
tionship, as to establish peculiar provisions to punish the man 
who slew another's godson or godfather (7)*. On the death of the 
father, the children were ordered to remain under the care of the 
mother, who was to provide them with sustenance ; for this she 
was to be allowed six shillings, a cow in summer, and an ox in 
winter J but his relations were to occupy the frum-stol, the head 
seat, until the boy became of age (8). 

The Northmen were in the habit of exposing their children. 
The Anglo-Saxons seem not to have been unacquainted with this 
inhumanity ; as one of the laws of Ina provide, that for the foster- 
ing of a foundling six shillings should be allowed the first year, 
twelve the next, thirty the third, and afterwards according to his 
wlite, or his personal appearance and beauty (9). 

Bede mentions, that, their period of infancy ended with the 
seventh year, and that the first year of their childhood began with 
the eighth (10). In the early stage, he exhibits the person of whom 
he speaks as amusing himself with his play-fellows in the tricks 
and sports of his age, but as excelling in his dexterity, and in his 
power of pursuing them without fatigue (11). It is hardly worth a 
line to remark, that the Anglo-Saxon child must have resembled 
every other : restless activity without an object, sport without 

(1) Hist. Rames. 3 Gale, x. Script. 387. 405. 

(2) Sax. Diet. App. (3) Wanley, Gatal. Sax. p. 196. 
(i) Willcins, Leg. Anglo-Sax. p. 14. 

(5) Tlia cild the l«g on tham cradele. Ibid. p. 145. 

(6) Wiil£ing, p. 25. (7) Ibid. P- 26. 
(8) Will£ins, p. 20. (9) Ibid. p. 10 (a). 
(10) Bede, Vit. Guthb. c. i. p. 220. (11) Bede, ibid. 

(a) At Repton, where the kings of Mercia had a palace, and In the monastery of whicb'place manr 
were buried, a stone coffin was found, containing a skeleton nine feet long. It was sarronnded with 
an Uandred other skeletons of a common size. Phil. Trans, v. xxxv. art. 9. 
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reasoning, grief without impression, and caprice without affecta- 
tion, are the usual characteristics of our earliest years in every 
age and climate. 

As the Anglo-Saxons were not a literary people, it is natural 
that their childish occupations should be the exercises ef muscular 
agility. Leaping, running, wrestling, and every contention and 
contortion of limb which love of play or emulation could excite, 
were their favourite sports. Bede describes his hero as boasting 
of his superior dexterity, and as joining with no small crowd of 
boys in their accustomed wrestlings in a field j where, as usual, he 
says, they writhed their limbs in various but unnatural flexures (1). 

The names of the Anglo-Saxons were imposed, as with us, in 
their infancy, by their parents. In several charters it is men- 
tioned, that the persons therein alluded to, bad been called from 
their cradles by the names expressed; and which they had re- 
ceived, "not from accident," but from the will of ''their pa- 
rents (2)." 

Their names seem to have been frequently compound words, 
rather expressive of caprice than of appropriate meaning. The 
appellation of Mucil, ' ' large, " which Alfred's wife's father bore (3) , 
may have been suggested by the size of the new-born infant; as 
hwithyse, "the white boy, " or Egbert, " bright eye, "might have 
been imposed from some peculiar appearance. But the following 
names, when considered ^s applied first in infancy, appear to be 
as fantastic, and as much the effusions of vanity, as the lofty cames 
so dear to modern parents : 



^thelwair, 




the noble wolf. 


Berhlwnlf, 




the illustrious wolf. 


Eadwulf, 




the prosperous wolf. 


Ealdiruir, 




the old wolf. 


^IhelwjD, 




noble in battle, or the noble Joy. 


Eadric, 




happy and rich. 


iElfred, 




an elf in council. 


Hundberht, 




the illustrious hound. 


Heardberht, 




the illustrious protector. 


^Ihelheard, 




the noble protector. 


Sigered, 




victorious counsel. 


SIgcrIc, 




victorious and rich. 


iEthelred, 




noble in council. 


Eadmund, 




the prosperous patron. 


Eadwin, 




prosperous in battle. 


iElfheag, 




tall as an elf. ' 


DaDStan, 




the mountain-stone. 


iEtbelbald, 




noble and bold. 


Wulfric, 




powerful as a wolf. 


Eadward, 




the prosperous guardian. 


EtbeIsUn» 




the noble rock. 


Elhelbcrr, 




noble and illustrious. 


I, Vn. Culbb. c. 


i. p. 230. 




Claud. B. Yl. p. 


34. et 62., 


etc. (3; Asser, p. 19. 
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Of the female oames, the meaningp ismi^e iippUoaUe^ and some- 
times dispIays.bcUer taste. We give the foUoifing m qpecime^s, 
taken as they occurred : 



BSilfaa, 



ElMflitta, 

Adeleva, 

Eadburh, 

lieAbiirge, 

BttUM, 

AMnm, 

£adgi|i, 

i^tfaeihild, 
iEIlthrythe, 



a.«oodtbrettcBer. 
the bleued gift, 
the clf or tmttie. 
Ifae kraetlit. 
Doble »wt ponerftd . 
Ibe ootie wife, 
(he hapi^ pledge, 
fall n a' tower. 
Uie li^py pragntntr. 
the i»Ue prognan^. 
the jcir favor, 
the happy gift, 
the noble gift, 
^hejpeaceef Bwn. 
ihe iioMe waiHCoMesf. 
threateniog as an elf. 



In ttie will of aShis jaElfrefl,^rlttMi 888, we have 'the 
names, chieSy of priests fflidmoiiks, who witnessed it : 



BeorDhelm, 

Eardwttif, 

Werborg, 

Sigfred. 

Beonheab, 

Beagstan, 

Wuffheab, 

Beornolh, 

Wealdhelm, 

"Wine, 

Saefreth, 

Geolmund, 

Sadwald, 

Sigwulf, 



the helmet of the nobles, 
the wolf of the province. 
the hedge of the cily. 
the peace of victory, 
the soaring bee. 
the bracelet stone, 
the tall wolf, 
the nobles oath, 
the raling helmet, 
the dear one. 
the freedom of the sea. 
the protecting ship, 
the prosperous governor, 
the victorious wolf. 



We will subjoin a few specimens of the names prevailing in the 
same families : 

A fa&er and three daughters : 



Dodda^ 
Deorwyn, 
DeorsWylhc, 
Golde, 



iElhelwyn, 
/Eihelwold, 



the family stem. 

dear to man, or the precious joy. 

very dear. 

(1). 



A fttther and his four sons : 

the noble joy. 

the noble governor. 



(1) The state of this family Is thus mentioned in a Saxon MS. '' Dudda was 
a husbandman in Hsthfelda; knd he had three daughters : one was called Deor- 
wyn; the other Deorswythe; and the third Golde. Wuilaf, in Hsthfelda, hath 
Deorwyn for his wife ; and Mhim, at Kingawyrth, bath Deorswythe ; and £alhstan, 
the br'bther of iEl/stan, married Golde. Cott. MS. Tib. B. 5. 
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AlfwoU. 




4liieniiliigc«f. 


AttidBia, 




.Aiw4]«. noble. 


iGlliehryn, 








A. brother ^aiid tiro lifters : 


Leonric, 




tbe lion of Ibe kingdom. 


A<kMeda, 






AdeSeve, 




the aokleirife. 


- 


^A inislwBd, 


"Wi«B,iand daughter : 


Biddi, 




fheborsenian. 


Bogegi, 




•BtesUe as a ibiad. 


.Heabi«g«. 






To ifbith we^ay «M, 


' 




Ethelwulph and bis four sons : 


Ethi^Rnld, 






Etbeftett, 






fitbelred. 






Alfred. 







It has been a subject of diseusaioo, fwjMtliertbG AG^h><S«SGns 
used ftnmames. There cm be no jifttestion that many ^ere distin- 
guished by ai^llatioBS added to Uieir ori^nal, or Gbristlan names. 
Thus we fiad a persoo csdled Wulfsic se blaca, or the psde ; Tfaur- 
celes hwitan, or the white j others iEthelw)eide Stmeraa, and 
Godwioe Dreflan. Sometimes a p«*99ii> is des^nated •. Svom his ha- 
bitation, as iBlfric at Bertune ; Leoaaaaere ;at fijggrafan. Very 
often the addition e:$presses the name of his father, as yElfgare 
Mfan suna, Mlmmr iElfrices suna, Sired jElfrides suna, Godwine 
Wolfnothes suna, or more shortly Wulfrig Madding, Badenoth 
Bcotting (1) . The office, trade, affinity, or possession, is frequently 
applied to distinguish the individuals mentioned in the ch^ters : 
as Leofwine Ealdorman, Sweigen Scyldwirtha, Eadwig, his maeg, 
j^elpig munuc, Osword preost, Leowine se Cancm, Heording ge- 
refa, and such like (2). But although it is certain that such addi- 

fl) It Is a remarkable pecaliarity hi some of tbe M^omedan «oQft(ries, and is 
anWersal in Syria, and nearly so. in Arabia, that instead of the (^Id being eaHed 
from his parents, as among tbe Anglo-Saxons and the INcrlherns, with tbe addition ^ 
6f son, like our Richard-son, WiUiam-son, etc.; both tbe eastern parents take their ' 
name from their first-born son. Thns the paternal person assumes the appeUa- 
tlon of afam-Michael, or tbe father 4r Michael, because Us eldest son reeeiTed that 
name. For the same reason tbe maternal parent is styled om-Suleyman, the mother 
of Solomon. Jowett's Researebes. Hence, whenever we meet with tbe conmion 
l»refix of abu, as abu-bekr, abu^-laieb, etc., it always means the lather of tbe son 
whose name follows the aba. This fact may lead us to eonsider the system ot 
primogeniture as not merely a dvil institution. It w&xa to have bad an origin 
still more venerated, for we cannot avoid recollecting the ordinatkua hi £xodus, 
rthat the first<^rn sfaonhl be considered as consecrated to God. £xod. ziii.^.; nor 
»that prmnise of the Messiah descending from Abraham, which .gave such bv>por' 
lanee among all his pesteritf , «idi therefore, anumg its Arabian branch, to the 
eldest <^ first- bom-soQ. Prtmogeniitare, as a principle or revered feeling of tbe 
jnfaid, my in this view be supposed to have come 4o us from tlie east, with the 
earliest migration of our forefathers from It. 
' (9) See Htckes's Dissert. Epist. p. 22>S5. 
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tional appellalioDS were occasionally used by the Anglo-Saxons, 
yet they appear to have beeii but personal distinctions, and not to 
have been appropriated by them as family names, in the msomer of 
surnames with us. In the prc^ess of civilization, the convenience 
qt a permanent family denomination was so generally felt as to oc- 
casion the adoption of the custom. It is probable that the first per- 
manent surnames were the appellations of the places of birth, or 
residence, of a favourite ancestor. To these, the caprice of indi- 
vidual choice or popular fancy, the hereditary pursuit of peculiar 
trades, and the continued possession of certain offices, added many 
others, especially in towns. But this custom of appropriating a 
permanent appellation to particular families, became established in 
the period which succeeded the Norman conquest (1). 

The power of the Anglo-Saxon parent over his child was limited ; 
or at least the clergy, as soon as Christianity was introduced, began 
to confine it. Theodore, the second archbishop of Canterbury, in 
668, allowed that a father, if compelled by necessity, might deliver 
up his son to a state of servitude, that is, slavery, without the 
qhild's consent. But he declared that a boy of fifteen might make 
himself a monk, and a girl of sixteen of seventeen might choose a 
religious life. Up to the age of fifteen the father might marry his 
daughter as he pleased ; but after fifteen, he was forbidden to dis- 
pose of her against her will (2). 



CHAPTER II. 

Their Education. 

We cannot detail the particular course of education by which the 
Anglo-Saxons conducted their children to maturity, but some in- 
formation may be gleaned. Their society was divided into two 
crders of men, laymen and ecclesiastics. Among the latter as much 
provision was made for intellectual improvement, as the general 
darkness of the period would allow. The laity were more con- 
tented with ignorance ; and neglecting the mind, of whose powers 

(1) And yet one Saxon MS. seems to express an actual surname, Hatte. Thds, 
** Hwita Hatte was a keeper of bees in Hsethfelda ; and Tate Hatte, his danghter^ 
was the mother ofWulfsige, the shooter : and Lulle Hatte, the sister of Wulfsige, 
Hehstan had for his wife in Wealadene. Wifus, and Dunne» and Seolocc, were 
born in Hslhfelda. 

*' Duding Hatte, the son of Wifus, Is settled at Wealadenc ; and Ceolmand 
Hatte, the son of Dunne, is also settled there ; and iEtheleah Hatte, the son of 
Seoloce, is also there ; and Tate Hatte, the sister of Cenwald, Maeg hath for his 
wife at Weligan ; and Ealdelm, the son of Herethrythe, marric:d the dyghter of 
Tate. Wcrlaf ^att<?, the father of Werstan, was the rightful possessor of Halh- 
felda," etc. Cott. MS. Tib. B. 6.-The above is a literal translation. ^ 

(2) Cspitula Theodore ap. D'Acheri Spicel. vol. i. p. 480. 
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and Ddiure they knew nothing, they laboured to increase the har- 
dihood and agility of the body, and the intrepidity, perhaps the 
fierceness, of the spirit. 

Some men, rising above the level of their age, endeavoured to 
recommend the use of schools. Thus Sigebert, in the seventh cen- 
tury, having enlarged his mind during his exile in France, as soon 
as he regained the East Anglian throne, established a school in his 
dominions for youth to be instructed in learning (1). So we find 
in Alfred's time, and under his improving auspices, most of the 
noble, and many of the inferior orders, were put under the care 
of masters, with whom they learnt both Latin and Saxon books, 
and also writing, that ^^ before they cultivated the arts adapted to 
manly strength, like himting, and such others as suited the noble, 
they might make themselves acquainted with liberal knowledge. " 
Hence Edward and Mfthrythe are stated by Asser to have stu- 
diouidy learnt Psalms and Saxon books, and chiefly Saxon poetry (2) . 
£ut among the laity, these were transient gleams of intellectual 
sunshine, neither general nor permanent. The great and power- 
ful undervalued knowledge ; hence Alfred's brothers did not offer to 
attain the faculty of reading which he was tempted to acquire (3). 
Hence, even kings state in their charters, that they signed with the 
cross, because they were unable to write (4) ; and hence so many 
of Alfred's earls, gerefas, and thegns, who had been illiterate all 
their lives, were compelled by his wise severity to learn in their 
mature age, that they might not discharge their duties with such 
shameful insufficiency. It is mentioned on this occasion, that those 
who from age or want of capacity could not learn to read them- 
selves, were obliged to have their son, kinsman, or, if they had 
none, one of their servants, taught, that they might at least be read 
to, and be rescued from the total ignorance with which they had so 
long been satisfied. Asser expresses the great lamentations of these 
well-born, but untaught men, that they had not studied such things 
in their youth (5). Nothing can more strongly display the general 
want of even that degree of education whidi our poorest charity- 
children receive, than these circumstances. 

The clergy were the preceptors of those who sought to learn ; 
and though Alfred tells us how few even of these could read, yet 
our history of the Anglo-Saxon literature will show some very bril- 
liant exceptions. Such as they were, however, to them the moral 
and intellectual education of the age was entrusted. Thus Aid- 
hem's father, a prince, put him under the tuition of the Abbot 
Adrian (6), Thus the Irish monk Maildulf, who settled at Malms- 
bury, and was well skilled in Greek and Latin, took scholars to 

(1) B^e. (2) Asser. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Ifa MS. charter of Wihired, in Ihc possession of the late Mr. Aslle, to the 
king^s mark vfos added, *' ad cujus confirmationem pro ignorantia literaram. " 
' (5) Asser. (6) Malmsb. 5 Gale, 338. 
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earn fiuhsMneeCl). iFromapasfisgemtte^bioKiqAerjofWilf^ 
ire learn that cbildreii, ifiTho afterwards pursuni .the paths of am- 
bition, received, in the first part of their lives, iastriicikni from 
eedesiastics. He says < of 'Wilfrid, a bishop intfae e^fatheentory, 
^^Prinees and noblemen aeot tthehr chiidrai to. him tobebroogtit 
lap, that thegr might be dedicaled toGod, af thejshoaM chooseit ; 
or that, when.fiill grown, heniigbt pveseatrtlMm in amxMir to tte 
)lung, if they preflnred it (d)/' 

When they reaclisdillie age itf fonneen,^the aspiring, or die hel- 
ler conditioned, prepared themselyes for aorms. It was after 
etmipleting his thirteenth year^lfaat WflfrM,who^had not then de- 
cided on a rehgioas life, began 'to thndc of quitting the paternal 
roof. He obtained sneh arms, horses, and garments for himself 
and his boys, as were necessuy to<enahle him to present himself to 
the royal notice. With these he travelled tiU hereaehed tiie queen 
of the province. He met there some of the nobles at her court, 
whom he had attended at his^father's house. They praised him, 
and introdueed him to the queen, by whom he was graciouly re- 
ceived. As he afterwards chose the path of devotion, she recom- 
mended him to one of the nobles who acccMnpanied the king, but 
lvho was induced, by the pressure Of a paralytic disease, to ex- 
thange the court for the cloister (3). 

The Anglo-Saxons distingui^ed the period between childhood 
and manhood by the term cnihthade, knighthood. It is stated in 
Ina's laws, "that a cniht of ten winters old might give evi- 
dence (4) ; '' and Bedc's expression, of a boy about eight years old, 
is translated by Alfred, " waes cahta wintra cniht (5). " A king 
also mentions of a circumstance, that he saw it cniht wesendc, being 
a cniht, or while a boy (6). It will be considered in another place 
how far the term bore the meaning of chivalry among the Anglo- 
Saxons. A daughter was under the power of her parents till the 
age of thirteen or fourteen, When she had the disposal of her per- 
son herself; at fifteen, a son had the right of choosing his path of 
life, and might then become a monk, but not before (7). 

In this season of cnihthood, or youth, we find them striving to 
excel each other at a horse-race. A person in Bedc describes him- 
self as one of a party, who on their journey came to a spacious 
plain, adapted to a horse-course. The young men were desirous 
to prove their horses in the greater course, or, as the Saxon trans- 
lator expresses it, that *' we might run and try which had the 
swiftest horse. '* The individual spoken of at last joined them ; 
but his animated horse, attempting to clear a concavity in the way, 

(1) Malmsb. 5 Gale, 338. (S) Eddios, p. 62. 

(3) Eddios, p. 44. (4) Wilkin?, Leg. p. 1« 

(5) Bcde, lib. t. c. f 8. Alf. Transl. 635. 

(5) Bede. Alf. Traosl. p. 518. (7) 1 Wilk. Goncil. 130. 
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iff A Tioleiit Icfl^, Jtlie yxvufli mw tbrMm jdmekss agauMi a «lme^ 
and with diffioulijr brought to.life (i ) . 

Tha&DLOii)yaath.seem to^faa^elmin accustomed to biMtfroCdo- 
.eOity and obedience. The word cniht mm abo used to exj^ma a 
jen(attt(2), and Wilfrid tBChaEactBriseda&haTiag in bisyoothal^^ 
iively miniatered Xo aH his father's viriton, .whelher fOfal atten- 
dant»or their servants (3). 

The education of the SaxiHiswas BduchassiBtad by the cmigiB-^ 
vtionsor Tiflits of Irish ccdesiastics. WehayemeataoncdMaildiulf 
AtrMahnsbnry ; it isalsointimatedrinDuostan'sli^tbatsqmelrisfa-- 
men had settled at Glasionbory, whose bodas Dunstan diUgently 
studied. This great but ambitiousman was airaigned in his yaoth 
ior studying >the Yain songs of his Pagw aneeston&^.and Uiefirivo- 
lons cbiffnisof histories (4). 

After the prevalence of Ghristiantiy, a portion of the youthims 
'taken >into the monasteries. We .have a description, in Saxon, of 
the jemployment of the boys there. One of these, in answer to the 
question, ^ What have you done to^y?'. says, 

'' Many thiBgar« When I heard the knell, I rose from my bed and went 
toduirchy and sang the song for before^ay with the brethren, and aaar- 
'Wards of All Saints, ^and, at the dawn of»day, the song of praise. After 
these, I said the first and seventh Psalms, with the litany and first mass. 
Afterwards, before noon, we did the mass for the day, and after this,, at 
jnid«^ay, we sang, and ate, and drank, and slept, and again we rose and 
sang the noon, and now we are here before thee, ready to hear what thou 
Shalt say to us/* 

The interrogation proceeds : 

* When will ye sing the evening or the night song?* "When it is 
time."— *Wert thou flogged to-day?' *'No."— *No?' "Every one 
knows whether he has been flogged to-day or not." — * Where do you 
sleep? ' " In the sleeping room with the brethren." — * Who rouses you 
to the song before day?* ^* Sometimes I hear the knell and rise : some- 
times my master wakes me, sternly, with his rod." 

On being questioned why they learnt so industriously, he is made 
to reply, 

"Because we would not be like the stupid animals, who know nothing 
but their grass and wat^(i$).'' 

That they used personal castigation in their education is also in- 
timated by Alcuin (6), who, in the preface tohis Dialcctica, adds a 

(1) Bede, lib. v. c. 6. (2) Gen. xxiv. 65. Luke, xii. 45. 

(3) tiddins, p. U. (4) MS. Cleop. B. 13. 

(S) MS. Tib. A. 3. 

(0) Thus Alcuin :— " As scourges teach children to learn the ornameDt of wis- 
4oiD, and to accustom tbemselTCs to good manners," p. 1631. He says to the 
brethren of York Minster, where he was educated : " You cherished the weak 
mind of my inCsncy with maternal affection. You sustained my wanton day of 
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warm exhortation to his young contemporaries to improve them- 
selves by education. ' * ye, who enjoy the youthful age, so fitted 
for your lessons! Learn. Be docile. Lose not the day in idle 
things. The passing hour, like the wave, never returns again. 
Let your early years flourish with the study of the virtues, that your 
age may shine with great honours. Use fliese happy days. Learn, 
while young, the art of eloquence, that you may be a safeguard 
and defender of those whom you value. Acquire the conduct and 
manners so beautiful in youth, and your name will become cele- 
brated through the world. But as I wish you not to be sluggish , 
- so neither be proud. I worship the recesses of the devout and 
humble breast. " Oper. p. 1353. 

We have a short sketch of the better kind of intellectual educa- 
tion in Alcuin's description of the studies which, after he was in- 
vited from England by Charlemagne, he superintended at Tours. 
It IS not expressed in the best taste, but it shows the studies that 
were valued in the eighth century. He writes to the emperor ; — 

"According to your exhortations and kind wish, I endeavour to admi- 
nister, in the schools of St. Martin, to sojme the honey of the Sacred Writ- 
ings : I try to inebriate others with the wine of the ancient classics. 1 began 
to nourish some with the apples of grammatical subtlety. I strive to illu- 
minate many by the arrangement of the stars, as from the painted roof of 
a lofty palace." 

" But," he adds, "I want those more exquisite books of scholastic eru- 
dition which I had in my own country. — May it then please your wisdom, 
that I send some of our youths to procure what we need : and to convev 
into France the flowers of Britain, that they may not be locked up in Y6ij^ 
only, but that * their fragrance and fruit may adorn, at Tours, the gardens 
and streams of the Loire (1)." 

Some of the Anglo-Saxons, if we may judge from Alcuin, had a 
high and just idea of the efficacy of literary education in melior- 
ating the temper, and in forming a noble character; and it appears 
that the sentiments of Charlemagne were as enlightened as those of 
his preceptor. Alcuin says to him : — 

*' Yet as you wish that the fierceness of your youths should be mitigated 
by the sweetness of all kinds of poetry, you have provided for this with 
the wisest counsel. Sometimes the asperity of the mind does not feel the 
effects of sagacious advice, and sometimes the continued gentleness of the 
temper tends to enervate the spirit. But among these diseases the 
prudent temperament will arise from the middle path ; now softening the 
spelling fury of the soul, and now rousing its slothfulness. This kind of 
virtue is peculiarly necessary to warriors. We read in ancient history, 
that a wise command of temper ought to guide and govern every thing that 
is done (.2)." 

childhood with pious patience. You brought me to the perfect age of manhood by 
thf} disciplines of paternal castigation, and coafirmed my mind by the erudition 
of sacred instruction," p. 1627. 
(1) Ale. Ep. p. 1463. (2) Ibid. p. 1473. 
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In another plaice he expatktes ardency on the benefit 
education. * ^ 

'^ Nothing tends to acquire more nobly a happy life; nothing is more 
pleasant for our recreation, nor more powerful against vice ; nothing is 
more laudable in the highest ranks, nor more necessary for the dae go* 
vemment of a state ; nothing is more efficacious in forming life to the most 
becoming manners, than Wisdom, Study, and Knowledge!" — He adds, 
'^Exhort,, King ! dl the noble youths in your palace to acquire and pos^ 
sess these advantages by their daily studies, that their blooming spring 
may so profit from them as to lead them to an honoured old age, and a 
blessed immortality (1)." 



CHAPTER III. 

• Their Food. 

Their food was that mixture of anunal and vegetable diet 
Yf\dch always attends the progress of civilization. They reared 
various sorts of corn in inclosed and cultivated lands, and they 
fed domesticated cattle for the uses of their table. 

For their animal food they had oxen, sheep, and great abund- 
ance of svrine; they used, likewise, fowls, deer, goats, and hares ,- 
but though the horned cattle are not unfrequently mentioned in 
theur grants and wills, and were often the subjects of exchange, 
yet the animab most numerously stated are the swine. The 
country in all parts abounded with wood ; and woods are not 
often particularised without some notice of the swine which they 
contained, or were capable of maintaining. They also frequently 
appear in wills. Thus Alfred, a nobleman, gives to his relations 
an hide of land with one hundred swine ; and lie directs one hundred 
swine to be given for his soul to one minster, and the same number 
to another ; and to his two daughters he gives two thousand 
swine (2). So Elfhelm gives land to St. Peter's at Westminster, 
on the express condition that they feed two hundred of these ani- 
mals for his wife (3). 

They ate various kinds of fish ; but, of this description of their 
animal food, the species which is most profusely noticed is the eel. 
They used eels as abundantly as swine. Two grants are men- 
tioned, each yielding one thousand eels (4), and by another two 
thousand were received as an annual rent. Four thousand eels 
were a yearly present from the monks of Ramsay to those of 
Peterborough (5). We read of two places purchased for twenty- 
CD AIc. Ep. p. lldi. 

(2)1 Will, in App. Sax. Diet. (3) Ibid. 

(i) 3 Gale, 477. (5) Ibid. 456. 
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onepottBib) ivHaprin sixtem ttrasand of ttese fth irere esnght(l) 
eyery year ; and, in one charta, twenty fisheii»en are stated, who 
fumidied, during the same poiod^ SBity thousand eels to the 
monastery (2)* Eel dikes ara:oftea metttioned in the brandarias oC 
their lands. 

lo the dialoifues cmipesed by Eifric to instruct the AngkhSaxon 
youths in the Latin language, which are yet pireseryed to us (3), 
we have some curious information concerning the manners and 
trades of our ancestors. In one colloquy the flsherman is asked,, 
^ What gettest thou by thine art?' ^'Big loaves, clothing, and 
money." — 'How do you take them?' "I ascend my ship, and 
cast my net into the river ; I also throw in a hook, a bait, and a 
rod." — ' Suppose the fishes are unclean? ' "I throw the unclean 
out, and take the clean for food. " — ' Where do you sell your fish? ' 
''In the city."—' Who buys them?' " The citizens ; I cannot take 
so many as I can sell. " — ' What fishes do you take ? ' " Eels^ had- 
docks, minnows, and eel-pouts, skate, and lampreys (4), and what- 
ever swims in the river." — 'Why do you not fish in the sea?' 
"Sometimes I do; but rarely, because a great ship is necessary 
there." — 'What do you take in flie sea?' "Herrings and sal- 
mons, porpoises, sturgeons, oysters, and crabs, muscles, winkles, 
cockles, flounders, plaice, lobsters (5), and such like."— 'Can 
you take a whale? ' " No, it is dangerous to take a whale ; it is 
safer for me to go to the river with my ship than to go with many 
ships to hunt whales. " — ' Why? ' " Because it is more pleasant 
to me to take fish which I can kill witbone blow ; yet many take 
whales without danger, and then they get a great price, but I dare 
not, from the fearfulness of my mind. " 

This extract shows the uniformity of human taste on the main 
articles of food. Fish was such a favourite diet, that the supply 
never equalled the demand, and the same fishes were then in re- 
quest which we select, though our taste has declined for the por- 
poises. The porpoise is mentioned in a convention between an 
archbishop and the clergy at Bath, which enumerates six of them 
under the name of mere-swine, or the sea-swine, and thirty thou- 
sand herrings (6). 

In the earlier periods of the Anglo-Saxon colonisation, their 
use of fish was more limited : for we read in Bede, that Wilfrid 
rescued the people of Sussex from famine in the eighth century by 
teaching them to catch fish : " For Uiough the sea and their rivers 

(1) Dugdale Mon. p. 244. (2) Ibid. p. 235. 

(3) In the Cotton Library, MS. Tib. A. 3. 

(4) The Saxon names for these are, slas^ hacodas, mioas, and slepntan, sccotan 
and lampredan. MS. Tib. A. 3. 

(5) Herincgas and leaxas, mereswyn and stirian, ostrcan and crabban, muslan, 
wine winclan, ss coecas, fiige, floe, lopystran. MS. ib. 

(6) MS. GGG. apad Cantab. Miscell. G. p. 73. 
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abounded wifli ftrii, theyhad n^ imn''e skill in the artflian to take 
eels. The servants of Wilfrid threw into the sea ^ets made out of 
those by wMeh they h«l obtained edls, and thus directed them 
1o anew soorce of plenty (1). It may aeeount for Wilfrid's su- 
pemr knowledge, to remark, that he had traTelled over the cou^ 
tinent to Rome. 

It is an ssticle in the Penitentiale of Egbert, that fish^ might be 
bought though dead (2). The same treatise allows herrings, to be 
eateu, and states, that when boiled they are salutary in fever and 
diarrhcea, and that thdc gall mixed with pepp^. is good for a sore 
mouth (3) ! 

Horse-flesh, which our delicacy rejects with aversion, appears 
to have been used, though it became unfashionable as their civili- 
zation advanced; The Penitentiale says, ^^Horse-flesli is not 
prohibited, though many families will not buy it (4).'' But 
in the council held in 785, in N(»*thumbria, before Alfwold, and 
in Mercia, before Offa, it was discountenanced. "Many among 
you eat horses, which is not done by any Qiristians in the East. 
Avoid this (50." 

But though animal food was in much use among our ancestors, 
it was, as it is with us, and perhaps will be in every country in 
igrhich agriculture has become habitual, and population much in- 
creased, rather the food of the wealthier part of the community 
than of the lower orders. 

That it could not be affdH-ded by all, is dear, from the incident 
of a king and queen visiting a monastery, and inquiring, when 
they saw the boys eating (mly bread, if they were allowed nothing 
else. The answer returned was, that the scanty mcians Of the so- 
ciety could afford no better. The queen then petitioned the king 
to enaUe them to provide additional food (6). 

They had wheatand barley jn general use, but their prices were 
different; wheat, like meat, was a dearer article, and therefore 
less universaL It is said of the Abbey of St. Edmund, that the 
young monks eat barley-bread, because the income of the estab- 
lishment would not admit of their feeding twice or thrice a day on 
wheaten bread (7). Their corn was thrashed with a ilail like our 
own, and ground by the simple mechanism of mills, of which great 
numbers are particularised in the Doomsday Survey. In their 
most ancient law, we read of a king's grinding- servant (8); but 
both water-mills and wind-mills occur very frequently in their 
conveyances after that time. 

They used warm bread (9). The life of St. Neot states, that the 

(1) Bede, lib. iv. c. 13. (2) 1 Wilkins Cone. p. 123. 

(3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. (5) Ibid. p. 151. 

(0) MS. Cotton Claud. C 9. p. 128. 

(7) Dogd. Mon. p. 296. (8) Wilkins's Leg. Sax. p. 2. 

(9) Bede, ed. Smilb; p. 23i. 
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peasant's wife placed on her oven "the loaves which some call 
loudas (1 ) . " In the agreement of one of their social gilds, a broad 
loaf well hesewon and well gesyffled is noticed (2). In one grant 
of land we find six hundred loaves reserved as a rent (3), and 
oftentimes cheeses. They were allowed to use milk, cheese, and 
eggs, on their fast-days (4). Some individual devotees chose to 
be very rigorous. In 735, a lady is mentioned, in Oxford, of a 
noble family, who mortified herself by lying on the bare ground, 
and subsisting on broth made of the poorest herbs, and on a small 
quantity of barley-bread (5). In the same century, Boniface, the 
Anglo-Saxon missionary, complained of some priests, that they 
did not eat of the meats which God had given, and th^t others fed 
on milk and honey, rejecting animal food (6). 

Abstinence too rigorous was not, however, a general fanlt of 
the Anglo-Saxon monks. On the contrary, whenever the interior 
of a well-endowed monastery is opened to our view, we meet with 
an abundance which precluded mortification (7). 

Orchards were cultivated (8), and we find figs, grapes, nuts, 
almonds, pears, and apples, mentioned (9). Lac acidnm, perhaps 
butler-milk or whey, was used in a monastery in very handsome 
vessels, called creches, from Hokeday to Michaelmas, and lac 
duke from Michaelmas to Martinmas. In the same place, pla- 
centas were allowed in the Easter and Whitsun weeks, and on 
some other festivals, and broth or soups every day (1 0) . In another 
monastery, we find land given to provide beans, salt, and honey 
for the brothers (11). From the panegyric of Aldhelm, we may 
infer that honey was a favourite diet ; for he says, that it excels 
all the dishes of delicacies and peppered broths (12). 

In the MS. before mentioned, a colloquy occurs with the baker 
(bsecere). 'Of what use is your art? we can live long without 
you'. ''You may live through some space without my art, but 
not long, nor so well; for without my craft, every table would 
seem empty, and without bread (hlafe) all meat would become 
nauseous. I strengthen the heart of man, and little ones could 
not do without me (13). " 

In the same MS. the food of children is thus mentioned : ' What 
do you eat to-day ?' "As yet I feed on flesh-meat, because I am 

(I) MS. Cott. Clwd. A 5. p. 157. 

(i) Dugd. Mod. p. 278. (3) Sax. Chron. 75. 

(4) >Vilk. Leg. Sax. p. 19i. (5) Dugd. Mon. 173. 

(6) Bon. Ep. Mag. Bib. Pal. xvi. p. 50. 

m The allowances of the Abingdon monastery may be taken as a specimen. See 
them in Dugd. Mon. p. lOi. 

(8) 3 Gale Script. 490. («) logulf, p. 50. 

(10) Dugd. Mon. p. 104. The creche contained seplem pollices ad profanditatem 
a summitate unius usque ad profundum Uteris ulterius. Ibid. 

(II) 3 Gale Script. 445. (12) Aid. de Laud. Virg. p. 296. 
(13) MS. Cott. Tib. A. 3. 
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a chiW living under the rod. ''—'What more do you eat?' "Herbs, 
eggs, fish, cheese, butter, and beans, aad all dean things I eat with 
many thanks (1)." 

They appear to have used great quantities of salt, from the nu- 
merous grants of land which specify salt-pans as important ar- 
ticles. In the end of autumn tiiey killed and salted much meat 
for their winter consumption. It is probable that their provision 
of winter fodder for their cattle was very imperfect, and that 
salted meat was in a great measure their food till the spring re. 
clothed the fields with verdure. One part of the dialogue above 
alluded to is on the Salter. 

' Salter! what does your craft profit us ?' " Much : none of you 
can enjoy pleasure in your dinner or supper, unless my art be 
propitious to him. " — * How ? ' " Which of you can enjoy savoury 
meats without the smack of salt? Who could sell the contents of 
his cellar or his storehouses without my craft? Lo! all butter 
(buter gethweor) and cheese (cys gerun) would perish, unless you 
used me (2)." 

Tha Anglo-Saxon ladies were not exduded from the society of 
the male sex at their meals. It was at dinner that the king's 
mother urged Dunstan to accept the vacant bishopric (3), and it 
appears from many passages in Saxon writings, and from the 
drawings in their MSS., that both sexes were together at their 
seasons of refreshment. 

We have an account of Ethelstau's dining with his relation 
Ethelfleda. The royal providers, it says, knowing that the king 
had promised her the visit, came itie day before to see if every pre- 
paration was ready and suitable. Having inspected aU, they told 
her, '^ You have plenty of every thing, provided your mead holds 
out. " The king came with a great number of attendants at the 
appointed time, and, after hearing mass, entered joyfully in the 
dinner apartment; but unfortunately in the first salutation, their 
copious draughts exhausted the mead vessel. Dunstan's sagacity 
had foreseen the event, and provided against it ; and though '^ the 
cup-bearers, as is the custom at royal feasts, were all the day 
serving it up in cut horns, and other vessels of various sizes, " the 
liquor was not found to be deficient. This, of course, very much 
delighted his majesty and his companions ; and, as Dunstan chose 
to give it a ukaculous appearance, it procured bun infinite 
credit (4). • 

An historian of the twelfth century contrasts, with much regret, 
the fashiOD,^ introduced by the Normans at court, of only one en- 
tertainment a day, with the custom of one of our preceding kings, 

(1) MS. Colt. Tib. A. 3. («) IbW. 

(3) MS. Gott. Cleop. B. 13. aad Nero. G. 7. 

(4) Gleop. B. 13. p. 67., aad AcU Sanct. S9th May, p. 819, 350. 

in. 2 
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yfbo feasted bis cotirtiarat (toily with four ample banquets. He 
contends that parsimony produced the direful change, though it 
was ascribed to dignity (1). Many good customs have originated 
from selfish causes ; but no one will now <hspute, that both mental 
and moral refinement must have been much advanced by this di- 
minution of the incitements and the opportunities of gluttony and 
inetariety. We may remember of the king Hardicanute, so ce- 
lebrated for his conviviality, that he died at a feast. 

. A few circumstances may be added of their fasting. It is men- 
tioned in Edgar's regulations, as a part of the penance of a rich 
man, that he should fast on bread, green herbs, and water (2). It 
is expressed in another part, that a layman during his penitence 
should eat no fiesh,^ nor drink any thing that might ind^riate (3). 
The law of Wihtrsed severely punished the non-observance of 
fast days. If any man gave meat to his servants cm these days, 
he was declared liable to the pillory, or Uterally the neck-catch, 
heals-fang. If the servant ate it of his own acc6rd, he was fined 
six shillings, or was to sufier in his hide (4). 



CHAPTER IV. 

Their Drinks and Cookery. 

Ale and mead were their favourite drinks, and wine was an oc- 

' casional luxury. Of the ale, three sorts were noticed. In a charter, 

two tons of clear ale, and ten mittan or measures of Welsh ale, 

are reserved (5). In another, a cumb full of lithes, or mild ale (6). 

Warm wine is also mentioned (7). 

The answer of the lad, in the Saxon colloquy, to the question, 
what he drank, was, "Ale if I have it, or water if I have not." 
On being asked why he does not drink Wine, he says, "I am not 
so rich that I can buy me wine, and wine is not the drink of chil- 
dren or the weak-minded, but of the elders and the wise (8)/' 

In the ancient calendar of the eleventh century, there are va- 
rious figures pictured, to accompany the different months. In 
April, three persons appear sitting and drinking : one person is 
pouring out liquor into a horn; another is hold^g a horn to his 
mouth (9). / # 

We have the list of the liquors used at a great Anglo-Saxon 

(1) Hen. Hant. lib. vi. p. 305. Mafmsbury remarks, tbut the proffosioiis of the 
iloglish feasts was Increased after the Daoish visits, p. jl48. 
, (2) Wilk. Leg. Sai. 97. (3) Ibid. 9i. (4) Ibid. it. 

(5) Sai. Chron. .75^ 

(6) Two tuns fOirdrjUatfesaloth, a cumb fall of lithes aloffa, and a camb fall 
of weiisces aloth, are«l% gafol reserved in a grant of Offli. Dugd. Mon. p. 126. 

(7) Bede, 357. (S) MS. Tib. A. 3. (9> MS. Tib* B. 5. 
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fieast, in a passage of Hemy of Haniing^h, yfi^ik describes an 
atrocious catastrophe :— 

At a feast in the king's hall at Windsor, ttaroid, the son of 
Ciodwin^ ;was serving the Confessw with wine, when Tosti, his 
brother, stimulated by envy at his possessii^ a larger portion of 
the royal favoor than himself, seized Harcdd by the hair in the 
king's presence. In a rage, Tosti left the company, and went to 
Hereford, where his brother had ordered a gres^ royal banquet to 
be prepared. There he seized his brother's attendants, and cutting 
off their heads and limbs, he placed them in the vessels of wine, - 
mead, ale, pigment, morat, and cider. He then sent to the king 
a message, that he was going to his form, where he should find 
plenty of salt meat, but had taken care to carry some with him (1). 
The pig^Qdent was a sweet and odoriferous liquor^ made of honey, 
Wine, and spiceries of various kinds. The moral was made of 
honey, diluted with the juice of mulberries (2). * 

As the canons- were severe on drunkenness, thou^ the manners 
of society made aU their regulations ineffectual, it was thought ne- 
cessary to define what was considered to be improper and penal 
intoxication. ^^ This is drunkenness, when the state of the mind is 
dianged, the tongue stammers, the eyes are disturbed, the head is 
giddy, the bdly is swelled, and pain follows. " To atone for 
this, fasts, proportioned in duration to the quality of the offender, 
were enjoined (3). 

It wiU not be uninteresting to add the description of a feast, as 
given in Judith by an Anglo-Saxon poet i — 

Then was Holofemes 

Enchanted with the wine of men : 

In the hall of the guests 

He laughed and shouted, 

He roared and dinned, 

That the children of men might hear afar. 

How the sturdy one 

'Stormed and clamoured, 

Animated and elated with wine. 

He admonished amply 

Those sitting on the bench 

That they should hear it well. 

So was-the wicked one all day. 

The lord and his men. 

Drank with wine ; 

The stem dispensclr of wealth ; 

Till that they swimming lay 

Over drunk. 

All his nohility 

As they were death sbin,. 

Their property poured about. 

So commanded the lord of men 

To fill to those sitting at the feast, 

Till the dark night 

Approached the children* of men (4). 

(1) Hen. Hont. lib. yi. p. 3^7. 

(i) Du Gauge, In yoc. and Henry's Hittory of Eogland, iv. p. 390. 

(3) Spelm. GoDCilia, SSd. (4) Frag. Jadtlb. 
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We have a glance of their customs, as to drinking, in this short 
passage : *•' When all were satisfied with their dinner, and the ta- 
Ues were removed, they continued drinking till the evening (1). " 
They seem to have had places like taverns or ale-houses, where 
liquors were sold; for a priest was forbidden by a law to eat or 
drink at eeapealethelum, literally, places where ale was sold (2). 

Ethelwold allowed his monastery a great bowl, from which the 
obbse of the monks were Gllcd twice a day for their dinner and 
supper. On their festivals he allowed them at dinner a sextarium 
of mead between six, and the same quantity at supper between 
twelve of the brothers. On certain of the great high feasts of the 
year, he gave them a measure of wine (3). 

They boiled, baked, and broiled their victuals. We read of their 
meat dressed in a boiling vessel (4), of their fish having been broil- 
ed (5), and of an oven heated for baking loaves (6). The term 
abacan is also applied to meat. In the rule of St. Benedict, two 
sanda, or dishes of sodden syflan, or soup bouilli are mentioned (7). 
Bede mentions a goose that hung on the wall taken down to be boil- 
ed (S). The word seathan, to boil, deserves notice, because the 
noun, seath, from which it is derivable, implies a pit. As we read 
in the South Sea islands of the natives dressing their victuals in 
little pits lined with stones, the expression may have been origi- 
nally derived from a similar practice. A cook appears as an ap- 
pendix to every monastery, and it was a character important enough 
to be inserted in. the law. In the cloisters it was a male office ; 
elsewhere it was chiefly assumed by the female sex. In the dia- 
logue already cited, the cook says, '? If you expel me from your 
society, you would eat your herbs green, and your flesh raw. " 
He is answered, ^^ We can ourselves seethe what is to be seethed, 
and broil what things are to be broiled^). " 

They seem to have attended to cookery, not merely as a matter 
of taste, but of indispensable decorum. It was one of their regu- 
lations, that if a person ate anything half dressed, ignorantiy, he 
should fast three days j if knowingly, four days. Perhaps, as the 
uncivilized Northmen were, in their pagan state, addicted to eat 
raw flesh, the clergy of the Anglo-Saxons were anxious to keep 
their improved countrymen from relapsing into such barbarous 
customs (10). 

(i) Gale Script. Hi. p. 441. 

(2) A^'ilk. Leg. Sax. isa. So Egbert exiiorta. Spel. Gone. 960. 

(3) Dugd. Mod. 10*. (i) Bede, p. »55. (5) Ibid. 238. 
(6) MS. Vcsp. D. U. p. liO. (7) MS. Tib. A. 3. 
(8) Bede, 255. (9) MS. Tib. 

(10) Spelm. GoDcil. 287. The same principle perhaps led them to add these re- 
gnlationg : *< For eating or drinUag what a cat or dog has spoiled, he shall sing 
an hundred psalms, or fast a day. For giving another anjr liquor in which a mouse 
or a weasel shall be found dead, a layman shall do penance for four days ; a monk 
shall sing three hundred psalms/' Spelm. Goncil. p. 287. 
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In Ihie drawings which accompany some Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts, we have some delineation of their customs at table (1). In 
one drawing, a party is at table, seated, with the females by the 
side of the men, in this order : a man, a lady ; a man, a lady ; two 
men, and another lady. The two flrst are looking towards each 
other, as if talking^ together ; the three in the middle are engaged 
with each other, and so are the two last ; each have a cup or horn 
in their hand. The table is oblong, and covered with a table-clotti 
that hangs low down from the table; a knife, a horn, a bowl, a 
dish, and some loaves appear. The men are uncovered ; the wo- 
men have their usual head-dress (2). 

In another drawing, the table is a sharp oval, also covered with 
an ample cloth; upon it, besides a knife and a spoon j there are a 
bowl, with a flsh, some loaves of bread, and two other dishes- 
Some part of the costume is more like the manners of Homer's he- 
roes than of modern times. At the angles of the tables two atten- 
dants are upon their knees, with a dish in one hand, and each 
holding up a spit with the other, from which the persons feasting 
are about to cut something. One of these persons to whom the 
servants minister with so much respect, is holding a whole flsh 
with One hand, and a knife in the other (3) . 

In the drawing which accompanies Lot feasting the angels, the 
table is oblong, rounded at the ends, and covered with a cloth. 
Upon it is a bowl, with an animal's head like a pig's ; another bowl 
is full of some round things like apples. These, with loaves or 
cakes of bread, seem to constitute the repast. There are two horns 
upon the table, and one of the angels has a knife (4). As no forks 
appear in any of the plates, and are not mentioned elsewhere, we 
may presume that our ancestors used their hands instead. 

There is one drawing of men killing and dressing meat. One 
man is holding a sheep by his horns, while a lad strikes at its neck 
with an axe ; behind him is a young man severing an animal's head 
from his body with an axe. Another has put a long stick, with a 
hook attached to it, into a cauldron, as if to pull up meat. The 

(1) The industrious and useful Strutt hat copied these drawings in the first vo- 
lume of his Horda Angelcynnan. Nothing can more satisfactorily illustrate' the 
manners of our ancestors, than such publications of their ornamental drawings ; 
for, as Strutt truly observes In his preface, " though these pictures do #iot bear the 
least resemblance of the things they were originally intended to represent, yet they 
nevertheless are the undoubted characteristics of the customs of that period in which 
each illuminator or designer lived." 

(2) This is in Strutt's work,' plate xvi. fig. S.; and is taken from the Cotton MS. 
Claud. B. 4. The MS. consists of excerpta from the Pentateuch and the book of 
Joshua, which are adorned with historical figures, some of which are those above 
alluded to. 

(SjSoeStrult, platexvi. fig. I. 

(i) Strutt, plate xvi. fig. 3., and Claud. B. 4. Forks are supposed to have been 
introduced into England, from Italy, by Tom Coriate, in James the First's time ; 
yet, I think; I have seen them mentioned as in use before his time. 
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cauldcon is upon a trivet of four legs, as high as the servant's knee, 
-within v^hieh the fire is made, and blazing up to the cauldron (1). 



CHAPTER V. 

Their Dress. 

The Anglo-Saxons had become so much acquainted with the con- 
veniences of civilized life, as to have both variety and vanity of 
dress. Some change took place in their apparel after their con- 
version to Christianity, v^^hich rendered tlieir former customs dis- 
reputable; for, at a council held in 785, it is said, "You put on 
your garments in the manner of the Pagans, whom your fathers 
expelled from the world; an astonishing thing, that you imitate 
those whose life you always hated (2) ! " 

It is difficult, at this distance of time, to apprehend with preci- 
sion the meaning of the terms of their dress which time has per- 
mitted to reach us, and to state them with that order and illustra- 
tion which will enable the reader to conceive justly of their costume. 
The imperfections of our attempt must be excused by its difficulty. 
We will begin with what we have been able to collect of an Anglo- 
Saxon lady's dress. 

The wife, described by Aldhelm, has necklaces and bracelets, 
and also rings with gems on her fingers. Her hair was dressed 
artificially ; he mentions the twisted hairs delicately curled with 
the iron of those adorning her. 

In this part of her dress she was a contrast to the religious virgin, 
whose hair was entirely neglected (3). Their hair was highly va- 
luable and reputable among the Saxon ladies. Judith is perpe- 
tually mentioned with epithets allusive to her hair. Her twisted 
locks are more than once noticed i 

The maid of the Creator, 
With twisted locks, 
Took then a sharp sword. 

She with the twisted locks 
Then struck her hateful enem j. 
Meditating ill. 
With the ruddy sword. 

The most illustrious virgin 
Conducted and led them, 
-Resplendent with her twisted locks, 
To the height city of BethuHa (4). 

(1) Strutt, plate xvii. fig. 2., and from Claud. 6. i. The tapestry of Bayev is 
at,usefal in showing the cookery and feasting of the Normans. 

(2) Concil. CalchQt. Spelm. Cone. p. 300. 

(3) Aldhelmsle Jotud. Virg. p. 307. (i) Frag. Jaditb, ed. Jhval(e. 
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The laws mention a free woman, loc bore, wearing her locks as 
a distinguishing circumstance (1). Judith is also described with 
her ornaments : 

The prodent one, adorned wilh gold, 
Ordered her maidens- 
Then commanded he 
The blessed virgin 
With speed to fetch 
To his bed rest, 
Wilh bracelets laden, 
With rings adorned (2). 

. Aldhelm also describes the wife as loying to paint her cheeks with 
the red colour of stibium (3). The art of painting the face is not 
the creature of refinement ; the most barbarous nations seem to be 
the most liberal in their use of this fancied ornament. 

The will of Wynflsed makes us acquainted with several articles 
of the dress and ornaments of an Anglo-Saxon lady. She gives to 
EthelflcBda, one of her daughters, her engraved beah, or bracelet, 
and her covering mantle (mentel). ToEadgyfa, another of her 
daughters, she leaves her best dun tunic, and her better mantle, 
and her covering garment. She also mentions her pale tunics, her 
torn cprtel, and other linen, web, or garment. She likewise notices 
her v^hite cyrtel, and the cu£& and riband (cuffian and bindan) (4). 

Anaong the ornaments mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon documents, 
we read of a golden fly, beautifully adorned with gems (5) ; of golden 
vermiculated necklaces (6); of a bulla that had belonged to the 
grandmother of the lady spoken of (7) ; of golden head-bands (8) , 
and of a neck-cross (9) . 

The ladies bad also gowns ; for a bishop of Winchester sends, 
as a present, ^^ a short gown (gunna) sewed in our manner (10). " 
Thus we find the mantle, the kirtle, and the gown, mentioned by 
these names among (he Saxons, and even the ornament of cuffs. 

In the drawings on the manuscripts of these times, the women 
appear with a long loose robe, reaching down to the ground, and 
large loose sleeves. Upon their head is a hood or veil, which, fall- 
ing down before, was wrapped round fiie nedcand breast (11). All 
the ladies in the drawing have their necks, from the chin, closely 
wrapped in this manner -, and in none of them is a fine waist at- 
tempted to be displayed, nor have their heads any other covering 
than their hood. 

In flie dress of ttie men, tlie provinee ef femde taste was in- 

d) Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 0. (9) Frag. Jad. (3) Aldhelm, p. 307. 

(4) Oor Saxon scholar, Hickes, has giren a tranicript of this will, Id his preface 
to his Gram. Anglo-Sax. p. 88. 

(5) Dogd. Mon. SiO. (6) Ibid. 803. (7) Ibid. 268. 

(8) Thorp. Reg. Roffen. 86., and Ma^. Bib. xvi. p* 7. 

(9) In the Archbishop's Will. Cott. Lib. MS. Tib. A. 3. 

(10) 16 Mag. Bib. 88. A gown made of otter's sKin is mentioned, p. 88. 

(11) Strutrs Horda Angelcynn. i. p. 47. 
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truded upon by the ornaments they tised. They had sometimesgold 
and precious stones round their necks (1), and the men of conse- 
quence or wealth usually had expensive bracelets on their arms, 
and rings on their fingers. It is singular, thari the bracelets of the 
male sex were more'costly than those allotted to the fair. In an 
Anglo-Saxon will, the testator bequeaths to his lord abeah, or bra- 
celet, of eighty gold mancusa, and to his lady one of thirty. He 
had two neck bracelets, one of forty, and another of eighty gold 
mancusa, and two golden bands (2). We read of two golden bra- 
celets, and five gold ornaments, called sylas, sent by an Anglo- 
Saxon to her friend (3). Their rings are frequently mentioned : an 
archbishop bequeaths one in his will (4); andakingsenta gold ring, 
with twelve sagi, as a present to a bishop (5). The ring appears 
to have been worn on the finger next to the little finger, and on 
the right hand, for a Saxon law calls that the gold finger j and 
we find a right hand was once cut off on account of this ornament. 

In some of the stately apparel of the male sex, we see that fond- 
ness for gorgeous finery which their sturdier character might have 
been expected to have disdained. We read of silk garments woven 
with golden eagles (6) : so a king's coronation garment was of silk, 
woven with gold flowers (7) ; and his cloak is mentioned, distin- 
guished by its costly workmanship, and its gold and gems (8). Such 
was the avidity for these distinctions, that Elfric, in his canons, 
found it necessary to exhort the clergy not to be ranc, that is, 
proud, with their rings, and not to have their garmients made too 
ranclike(9). 

They had silk, lineny and woollen garments. A bishop gave, in 
the eighth century, as a present to one abroad, a woollen tunic, 
and another of linen, adding, " as it was the custom of the Anglo- 
Saxons to wear it (10). " The use of linen was not uncommon ; for 
it is remarked, as a peculiarity of a nun, that she rarely wore linen, 
but chiefly woollen garments (11). 

Silk, from its cost, cannot have been common ; but it was often 

(1) Bede, p. 333. Malmsbury mentions the Angles as having heavy gold bra- 
celets on their arms^ and with pictured impressions* *' picturatis stigmatibus/' a 
kind of tattooing, on their sliin; p. 102. 

(2) See the will of Byrhtric in Thorpe's Reg. Roffen. p. 25.; also in Hiclies's 
Thes. 

(3) Mag. Bib. Pat. xvi. p. 92. Wynfleda, in her will, leaves a man a wooden 
cup adorned with gold, Chat ha might augment bis beah with the gold. Hicltes's 
Pref. 

(i) Cott. MS. Claud. G. 125. (5) Mag. Bib. xvi. p. 89. 

(6) Ingulf, p. 61. (7) Ibid. (8) 3 Gale Script. 494. 

CO) Wiik. Leg. Sai. 153. Ranc and ranclike originally meant proud and 
gorgeous. The words have now become appropriated to express dignity of si- 
tuation. 

(10; 16 Mag. Bib. p. 82. 

(11) Bede, lib. iv. c. 19. The interior tunic of St. Neot is described to have been 
ex panno viiloso, in the Irish manner. Dugd. Mon, 368. 
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used by the great and wealthy. Ethelbert, king of Kent, gave a 
jilken part of dress, called an armilcasia (f). Bede mentions two 
silken pallia of incomparable workmanship (2). His own remains 
were inclosed in sflk (3) . It often adorned the altars of the church ; 
and we read of a present to a West-Saxon bishop, of a casula, ex- 
pressed to be not entirely of silk, but mixed with goats' wool (4). 

The delineations of the Saxon manuscripts almost universally 
represent the hair of the men as divided from the crown to the 
forehead, and combed down the sides of the head in waving ringlets. 
Their beards were continuations of their whiskers on each side, 
meeting the hair from the chin, but there dividing, and ending in 
two forked points. Young men usually, and sometimes servants, are 
represented without beards. Ihe heads of the soldiers are covered; 
but workmen, and even nobles, are frequently represented, as in 
the open air, without any hats or caps (5). 

To have a beard was forbidden to the clergy (6) . But the histo- 
rian of Malmsbury informs us, that in the time of Harold the Se- 
cond, the English laity shaved their beards, but allowed the hair of 
their upper lip a full growth (7) . The tapestry of Bayeux displays 
this costume -. Harold, and most of the figures, helve their musta- 
chios, but no beard ; King Edward, however, has his full beard. 
In the drawings of the Evangelists, in the flne Cotton MS. (8), Marc 
and John have neither beards nor mustachios, but Matthew and 
Luke have both. 

They had shoes^ or scoh, with thongs. Bede's account of Cuth- 
bert is curious : he says, when the saint had washed the feet of 
those who came to him, they compelled him to take off his own 
shoes, that his feet might also be made clean ; for so little did he 
attend to his bodily appearance, that he often kept his shoes, which 
were of leather, on his feet for several months together, frequently 
from Easter to Easter, without taking them off (9). From this 
anecdote we may infer, that they had not stockings. Sometimes, 
however, the legs of the men appear in the drawings as covered 
half way up with a kind of bandage Wound round, or else with a 
tight stocking reaching above the knee (10). 

The Anglo-Saxons, represented in the Bayeux tapestry, arc . 

(1) Dogd. Mod. 24. 

(2) Bede, p. 307. A pallia holoseriea is mentioned as a present, in Mag. Bib. 
lyi. p. 97. 

(3) Mag. Bib. xvi. p. 88. (i) Ibid. p. 50. 

(5) See llie plates in Stratfs Hord. Ange). 

(6) WiilK. Leg. Sai. p. 85. (7) Maimsb. lib. iii. (8) Nero, D. 4, 

(9) Bede Vit. Guthb. p. S43. In the life of St. Neot, he is said to have lost hti 
seoh : he saw a fox having the thwanges of his shoe in his mouth. Vesp. D, tiv. 
p. lU. 

(10) Stnitt, Hord. Ang. p. 47. In Sf. Benedicts rale, MS. Tib. A..S. socks 
(soccas; and stockings (hosan) are mentioned ; also two other coverings '(^r the legs 
and feet, called meon and fiand reaf fota, and the earm slife for the Q.mer part of 
the body. 
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dressed in this manner ; both the great and their inferiors have ca|^ 
or bonnets on their heads, which are kept on even in the presence 
of the king, sitting with his sceptre on the throne. The steersman 
of one of the ships has a hat on, with a projecting flap turning up- - 
wards. Most of the figures have close coats, with sleeves to the 
wrists (i). They are girded round them with a belt, and have 
loose skirts like kelts, but not reaching quite to the knee. Harold 
on horseback, with his falcon, has breeches which do not cover his 
knee, and a cloak flowing behind him. His knights have breeches 
covering the knees ; and cloaks, which, like Harold's, are buttoned 
on the right shoulder (2). One of those standing before the king 
has a cloak, or sagum, which falls down to its full length, and 
reaches just below the bend of the knee (3). Harold, when he is 
about to go into the ship, wears a sort of jacket with smaU flaps* 
In the ship he appears with his cloak and the surrounding skirts, 
which are exhibited with a border ; but when he takes the oath to 
William, he has a cloak or robe reaching nearly to his heels, and 
buttoned on the breast. They have always belts on. Mosi of them 
have shoes, which seem close round the ancle; others, even the 
great men, sometimes have none (4). 

In the history of the Lombards, the Anglo-Saxon garments are 
stated to have been loose and flowing, and chiefly made of linen, 
ad(»rned with broad borders, woven or embroidered with various 
colours (5). In the MSS. of the Saxon Gospels, Nero, D. 4., the 
four Evangelists are drawn in colours, and the garments in which 
they are represented may be considered as specimens of the Anglo* 
Saxon dress. 

Matthew has a purple under-gown, or vest, rather close, coming 
down to the wrists, with a yellow border at the neck, wrists and 
the bottom . His upper robe is green, with red stripes, mueh looser 
than the other* His feet have no shoes, but a lacing, as for san^ 
dais. There is a brown curtain, with rings, and a yettow bottom. 

(I) Slrott has giren a complete draving of a Saxon dose eoat, in T^b. 15. It 
appears to hme been put over the bead tike a sblrt. 

CS) For a description of this etasp or balton, see Striitt, p. i6. 

(3) It was probably of cloaks like these, that Charlemagne exclaimed, " Of what 
use are these tittle cloaks? We cannot be covered by (hem in bed. When 1 am 
on horseback, ihey cannot defend me f^om the wind and rain ; and when we retire 
for other occasions, I am starved with cold in my legs." St. Gail. ap. Bou<|Qet 
Becueil, torn. vii. 

(i) Stratt remarks, from the drawings, that the kings and nobles, when in their 
state dress, were habited in a loose coat, which reached down to the ancl^, and 
had over that a long robe, fastened, over both shoulders, on the middle of the 
breast, with a clasp or bnckle. He adds, that the edges and bottoms of their coats, 
as well as of their robes, were often trimmed with a broad gold edging, or else 
flowered with different colours. The soldiers and common people wore close coats, 
reachini^only to the knee, and a short cloak over their left shoulder, which buckled 
on the right. The kings and nobles were habited in common in a dresS shnitar to 
this, but rlch.er and more elegant. Strait, Herd. Ang. i. p. 40. 

($) See before. < 
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His stool has a brown cushion, but no back. He writes on his knee. 

Mark wears a purple robe, striped with blue, buttoned at the 
neck, where it opens, and shows an under garment of light blue., 
striped with red. His cushion is bhie : he has a footstool and a 
small round table. 

Luke's under-dress is a sort of lilac, with light green stripes; 
over this is a purple robe with red stripes. The arm is of the co-, 
loxu* of the vest, and comes through the robe. His wri^t and ne(^ 
have a border. 

John's unda'-garment is a pea-green with red stripes ; his upper 
robe is purple with blue stripes ; this is very loose, and, opening 
at the breast, shows the dress beneath. These pictures show, what 
many passages also imply, that our ancestors were fond of many 
colours (1 ) . The council in 785 ordered the clergy not to wear the 
tinctured colours of India, nor precious garments (2). The clergy, 
whose garments were thus compulsorily simplified, endeavoured 
to extend their fashion to those of the laity. Boniface, the An- 
glo-Saxon missionary, in his letter to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
inyeighs against luxuries of dress, and declares, that those gar- 
ments which are adorned with very broad studs, and images of 
worms, announce the coming of Anti-Christ (3). In the same spi- 
rit, at the council of Cloveshoe, the nuns were exhorted to pass their 
time rather in reading books and singing hymns, than in weaving 
and Working garments of empty pride in diversified colours (43, 
That they lined their garments with furs made from sables, beavers, 
and foxes, or, when they wished to be least expensive, with the 
skins of lambs or cats, we lesorn from the life of Wulstan (5). 



CHAPTER VI. 

Their Houses, Furniture, and Luxuries. 

In their ecclesiastical buildings the Anglo-Saxons were expensive 
and magnifioent; their dwelling-houses seem to have been small 
and inconyettient(6). Domestic sa*chitecturete one of the things that 
most coni^cuously displays and aitends the progress of national 

(1) Bede mentions, that in Saint Cuthbert's monastery they used clothing of the 
nataral yroo\, and not of varied or precious colours, p. 242. Two cloaks are men- 
tioned among the tetters of Bontfilce, one of wlilch to aaid to be ofvery artful work- 
mansliip, the other of a tinetored colour. 

(i) S|}ol. Conetl. p. 201. 

(3; Spel. Cone. p. 241. (4) Ibid. 250. 

(j») Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p* 259. Our Henry, wtiose remarks on the dress of 
our ancestors are well worth reading^ has given a translation of the passage in bis 
history, vol. iv. p. 289. 

(6) StruU has copied a Saxon house from ll)e MS. Cleop. G. 8. in his ig. 3. of 
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wealth and taste. The more we recede into the antiquities of 
every state, we invariably find the habitations of the people ruder 
and less commodious. 

Their furniture we can only know as it happens to be mentioned, 
and sometimes imperfectly described, in some of their writings. 
They may have had many things which we have, but we must con- 
ceive of all we find enumerated, that it was heavy, rude, and un- 
workmanlike. It is in a polished age, and among industrious and 
wealthy nations, that the mechanical arts attain excellence ; and 
that every convenience of domestic life combines always finished 
neatness, and frequently elegance and taste, with economy of mate- 
rials, and utility. 

The Anglo-Saxons had many conveniences and luxuries, which 
men so recently emerging from the barbarian state could not have 
derived from their own invention. They were indebted for these 
to their conversion to Christianity. When the Gothic nations ex- 
changed their idolatry for the Christian faith, hierarchies arose in 
every converted state, which maintained a close and perpetual in- 
tercourse with Rome and with each other. From the letters of 
Pope Gregory, of our Boniface, and many others, we perceive that 
an intercourse of personal civilities, visits, messages, and presents, 
was perpetually taking place. Whatever was rare, curious, or va- 
lusd)le, which one person possessed, he communicated, and not un- 
frequently gave to his acquaintance. This is very remarkable in 
the letters of Boniface and his friends (1), of whom some were in 
England, some in France, some in Germany, and elsewhere. The 
most cordial phrases of urbanity and aftbction are usually followed 
by a present of apparel, the aromatic productions of the East, little 
articles of furniture and domestic comfort, books, and whatever 
else promised to be acceptable to the person addressed. This re- 
ciprocity of liberality, and the perpetual visits which all ranks of 
the state were in the habit of making to Rome, the scat and centre 
of all the arts, science, wealth, and industry of the day, occasioned 
a general diffiision and use of the known conveniences and ap- 
proved inventions which had then appeared. 

Among the furniture of their rooms, we find hangings, to be 
suspended on the walls, most of them silken, some with the figures 
of golden birds in needle-work, some woven, and some plain (2). 
At another time, a veil or piece of hanging is mentioned, on which 
was sewed the destruction of Troy (3) . These were royal presents. 
W^e also read of the curtain of a lady, on which was woven the ac- 
tions of her husband, in memory of his probity (4) . These articles 
of manufacture for domestic use are obviously alluded to by Aid- 
Plate I. The building of tlie tower of Babel, in his sixth plate^ from MS. Cfaad 
B. 4., may be considered as another specimen of their domestic architecture. 

(1) These are in the sixteenth volume of the Magna Bibliotbeca Patrum. 

(i) Ingulf, p. 53. (3) Ibid. p. 9. (i) 3 Gale Script. 495. 
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helm in bis simfle, in "vrhich he mentions the texture of hangings 
or curtains, their being stained -with purple and different varieties 
of colours, and their images, embroidery, and weaving. Their 
loye of gaudy colouring was as apparent in these as in their dress ,- 
for he says, "If finished of one colour, uniform, they would not 
seem beautiful to the eye {!)." Curtains and hangings are 
very often mentioned ; sometimes in Latin phrases, pallia or cor- 
tinas (2) -, sometimes in the Saxon term wahrift. Thus Wynfleda 
bequeaths a long heall wahrift and a short one, and Wulfur be- 
queaths an heall wahrifta; the same testator also leaves a 
heall reafes (3). Whether this is another expression for a hang- 
ing to the hall, or whether it alludes to any thing like a car- 
pet, the expression itself will not decide. The probability is, that 
it expresses a part of the hangings. We can perceive the reasons 
why hangings were used in such early times : their carpenters were 
not exact and perfect joiners ; their buildings were full of crevices, 
and hangings were therefore rather a necessity than a luxury, as 
they kept out the wind from the inhabitants. Nothing can more 
strongly prove their necessity, than that Alfred, to preserve his 
lights from the wind, even in the royal palaces, was obliged to have 
recourse to lanterns (4). Their hangings, we find, were not cheap 
enough to be used perpetually; and therefore when the king gave 
them to the monastery, he adds the injunction to the one gift, that 
it should be suspended on his anniversary, and to another, th^t it 
should be used on festi vab (5) . 

Benches (6) and seats, and their coverings, are also mentioned. 
In one gift, seven setl hrflegel, or seat coverings (7), occur. Wyn- 
fleda bequeaths three setl hrseglCS). Their footstools appear to 
have been much ornamented. Ingulf mentions two great pcda- 
lia with lions interwoven, and two smaller ones sprinkled with 
flowers (9). Some of their seats or benches represented in the 
drawings have animals' heads and legs at their extremities (10). 
Their seats seem to have been benches and stools. 

Their tables are sometimes very costly ; we read of two tables 
made of silver and gold (i 1). yEthelwold, in Edgar's reign, is said 
to have made a silver table worth three hundred pounds (12). We 
also read of a wooden table for an altar, which was adorned with 
ample and solid plates of silver, and with gems various in colour 
and species (13). 

(1) Aldhelm de Land. Virg. 8S3. 

(3) Dugd. 130. 3 Gale, 4t8. and 405. Ingulf, 53. 

(3) Hickes Prsf. ^nd Din. £p. 54. • 

(4) See vol. ii. of thU worlu (5) Ingatf, 53. 
(6) Dugd. Mon. 130. (7) Dugd. 810. 
(8) Hickes nbl sop. (9) Ingulf, 5$. 

(10; See Strutt, tab. 10. (tl) Dugd. Moo. 40. 

(12) Dugd. Mod. 104. (13) 3 Gale Script. 420. 
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GaacQeBtickg of varioos sorts are meniicHied ; two large candle-, 
sticks of bone (gebonede candelsticcan), and six smaller of the same 
kind, are enumerated (1), as are also two silver candelabra, gilt (2), 
and two candelabra well and honourable made (3). Bede once 
mentions that two candles were lighted (4). 

Hand-bells also appear. At one time twelve are stated to have 
been used in a monastery (5). A disciple of Bede sends to LuUus, 
in France, "the bell which I have at my hand (6}." A silver 
mirror is also once mentioned (7). 

Of bed-furniture, we find in an Anglo-Saxon's will bed-ctothe» 
(beddreafes), with a curtain (hryfte), and sheet (hoppscytan), and 
all that thereto belongs $ to his son he gives the bedreafe and all 
the clothes that appertain to it (8) . An Anglo-Saxon lady gives to 
one of her children two chests and their contents, her best bed* 
curtain, linen, and all the clothes belonging to it. To another 
child she leaves two chests, and "all the bedclothes .that to one 
bed belong.'' She also mentions her r^ed tent (9) (giteld). On an- 
other occasion we read of a pillow of straw (10). A goat-skin bed- 
covering was sent to an Anglo-Saxon abbot (11). In Judith we 
read of the gilded fly-net hung about the leader's bed (12) . Bear- 
skins are sometimes noticed as if a part of bed-furniture. There 
is a drawing of a Saxon bed and curtain in Claud. B. 4., which 
may be seen in Strutt, Horda Angelcynn, pi. xiii. fig. 2. The 
head and the bottom of the bed seem to be both boarded, and the 
pillows look as if made of platted straw. Not to go into a bed, but 
to lie on the floor, was occasionally enjoined as a penance (13). 

For their food and conviviality they used many expensive ar- 
ticles. It was indeed in these that their abundant i^e of the pre- 
cious metals principally appeared. We perpetually read of silvec 
cups, and sometimes of silver gilt. Byrhtric, in his will, bequeaths 
three silver cups (14). Wulfur bequeaths four ciqps, two of which 
he describes as of four pounds value (15). Wynfleda gives, besides 
four silver cups, a cup with a fringed edge, a wooden cup varie- 
gated with gold, a wooden knobbed cup, and two smicere scendng 
cuppan, or very handsome drinking cups (16). In other places we 
read of a golden cup, with a golden dish (17); a gold cup of immense 
weight (18) ; a dish adorned with gold, and another with Grecian 
workmanship (19) . A lady gave a golden cup, weighing four marks 

(1) Dugd. Mon. 2*1. (8) Ibid. 40. 

(3) Dugd. 130. Gandelabris ex argento ductilibus. lb. 104. 

(4) Bede, 259. (5) Diisd. Mon. 2Stt. 
(6) 16 Mag. Bib. 88. (7) I>a««i. »* 

(8) Hickes Diss. Ep. 54. (Q) Hldies Prsf. 

(10) 3 Gale Script. 418. (11) 16 Mag. Bib. 52. 

(12) Frag. Jad. (1$) Wilk. Leg. Aaglo-Sn. p. 07. 

(14) Thorp. Reg. Roff. 30. 05) Hickes Diss. Ep. 54. 

(16) Hickes Pr»r. p. 22. (17) Dagd. Moor. 21. 

(18) Dugd. Mon. 104. (19) Ibid. 40. 
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and a half (1 ) . The kidg of Kent sent to Boniface, the Anglo-Saxon 
missionary in Gennany, a silver bason, gilt within, weighingHhree 
pounds and a half (2). On another occasion, a great silver dish of 
excellent workmanship, and of great value, is noticed (3). Two 
silver cups, weighing twelve marks, were used by the monks in a 
refectory, to serve their drink (4) . Two silver basons were given 
by a lady to a monastery (5). A king, in 833, gave his gilt cup, 
engraved without with vine-dressers fighting dragons, wjiich he 
called his cross-bowl, because it had a cross marked within, and it 
hati four angels projecting like a simUar figure (6) ; two silver cups, 
with covers, in one place (7) ; five silver cups in smother (8) ; and 
such like notices, suflSciently prove to us that the rich and great 
among the Anglo-Saxons had no want of plate. At other times 
we meet with cups of bone (9), brazen dishes (10), and a coffer made 
of boaes (1 1) . We may infer that the' less aifluent used vessels of 
wood and horn. A council ordered that no cup or dish made of 
horn should be used in the sacred offices ( 1 2) . 

Horns were much used at table. Two buffalo horns are in 
Wynfleda's will (1 3} . Four horns are noticed in the list of a mo- 
nastery's effects (14). Three horns worked with gold and silver 
occur (15) ; and the Mercian king gave toCroyland monastery the 
horn of his table, '^ that the elder monks may drink thereout on 
festivals, and in their benedicticms r&neajber sometimes the sou| of 
the donor, Willaf (16). The curiously carved horn which is still 
{M'eserved in York cathedral was made in the Anglo-Saxon times, 
and deserves the notice of the inquisitive, for its magnitude aid 
workmanship. 

Glass vessels, which are among the most valuable of our present 
comforts, were little used in the time of Bede and Boniface. A 
disciple of Bede asked LuUus, in France, if there were any man in 
his parish who could make glass vessels well ; if such a man lived 
there, he desired that he might be persuaded to come to England, 
because, adds he, " we are ignorant and helpless in this art (17)." 
Bede mentions lamps of glass, and vessels for many uses (18). 
Glass became more used in the conveniences of domestic life 
towards the period of the Norman ccmqnest. 

Gold and silver were also apfriiied to adorn their sword-hilts, 
their saddles and bridles, and their banners (19). Then* gold rings 

(I) Ibid. UO. (3) f6 Mag. Bib. p. 64. 
(3) Dugd. 123. (i) 3 Gale Script. 406. 
(5) 3 Gale Script. 41S. (6) Ingulf, p. 9. 

(7) Dagd. 4e. (8) Dugd. 331. 

(9) Ibid. 221. (10) Bede, lib. ii. c. 10, 

(II) 10 Mag. Bib. 93. (18) Spelm. Cooc. 395. 
(13) Hickes Pref. (14) Dug. 321. 

(15) Dugd. 40. (tO) Ingulf, 9. 

(17) 16 Mag. Bib. SS. (18) Bede, p. 395. 

(19) Dagd. Mod. 306. ib. 31. Bede, iii. 11. 
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contained gems ; and even their gannents, saddles, and bridles, 
were sometimes jewelled (i ) . 

The presents which the father of Alfred took with him to Rome 
deserve enumeration, from their valae, and because they show the 
supply of the precious metals which the Anglo-Saxons possessed; 
we derive the knowledge of them from Anastasius, a contempo 
rary : a crown of the purest gold, weighing four pounds ; two 
basons of the purest gold, weighing *♦*♦*♦ pounds; a sword, 
bound with purest gold ; two small images of the purest gold ; four 
dishes of silver gilt ; two palls of silk, with golden clasps ; with 
other silk dresses, and gold clasps, and hangings. To the bishops, 
priests, deacons, and other clergy, and to the great at Rome, he 
distributed gold, and among the people, small silver (2). A few 
years afterwards, we learn from the same author, that the English 
then at Rome presented to the oratory in the pontifical palace, at 
Frascati, a silver table, weighing several pounds (3). In the age 
before this, we read of gold and silver vessels sent presents to 
Rome (4). 

Gold and silver roods, or crosses and crucifixes, are frequently 
mentioned (5) ; also a silver graj^um, or pen (6). The crown of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings is described by the contemporary biographer 
of Dunstan as made of gold and silver, and set with various gems (7). 
They used iron very commonly, and often tin. 

The Anglo-Saxons seem to have been acquainted with the pre- 
cious stones. In the MSS. Tib. A. 3., twelve sorts of ihem are 
thus described : 

*' The first gem kind is black and green, which are both mingled toge- 
ther ; and this is called giaspis. The other is saphyrus ; this is like the sun, 
and in it appear like golden stars. The third is calcedonius : this is like a 
burning candle. Smaragdus is very green. Sardonix is likest blood. 
Onichinus is brown and yellow. Sardius is like clear blood. Berillus is 
like water. Crisoprassus is like a green leek, and green stars seem to shine 
from it. Topazius is like gold ; and carbunculus is like burning fire.'' 

The odoriferous productions of India, and the East/were known 
to our ancestors, and highly valued. They frequently formed part 
of their presents. Boniface sent to an abbess a little frankincense, 
pepper, and cinnamon (8); to another person, ^mestorax and cin- 
namon (9) . So he received from an archdeacon cinnamon, pepper, 
and costus (10). A deacon at Rome once sent him four ounces of 

(1) Aldhelm de Uad. Vlrg. 307. Eddius, 60.01. 3 Gale Script. 404. Dagd. 
MODL 9i. 

(2) AnastaUas Bibliot. de Vit. Pontif. p. 403. ed. Rom. 1718. 

(3) Ibid. 418. (4) Bede, i?. c. 1. 

(h) Wuir. Will. ap. Htckeg Diss. Ep. 54. Ingalf, 0. Dagd. S33. 

(0) Mag. Bib. xvi. p. 51. (7) MS. Gleop. B. 13. 

(8) Mag. Bib. xvi. p. 50. (9; Ibid. 51. (10) Ibid. 110. 
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ciooamon, two ounces of costus, two pounSs of pepper, and one 
pound of cozombri (1). 

The Anglo-Saxons used the luxury of hot baths. Their use 
seems to have been common ; for a nun is mentioned, who, as an 
act of Yolttntary mortification, washed in them only on festivals (2). 
Not to go to warm baths, nor to a soft bed, was a part of a severe 
penance (3). The general practice of this kind of bath may be also 
inferred, from its being urged by the canons, as a charitable duty, 
to give to the poor, meat, mund, fire, fodder, bed, bathing, and 
cloithes (4). But while warm balhhig was m this use and cstima* 
tion, we find cold bathing so little valued as to be mentioned as a 
penitentiary puni^nnent (5). 

The washing of the feet in warm water, especially after travel- 
ling, is often mentioned {&), It was a part of indispensable-hospi- 
tality to offer this refreshment to a visitor ; and this politeness will 
lead us to suppose, that shoes and stockings, though worn in social 
Hfe, were little used in travelling. The custom of walking without 
these coverings in the country, and of putting them on when the 
traveller approached towns, has existed among the commonalty in 
JVorth Britain even in the present reign. Among the gifts of Bo- 
niface to an Anglo-Saxon prelate was a shaggy or woolly present, 
to dry tlie feet after being washed (7). To wash the feet of the 
poor was one of the acts of penance to foe perf(»ined by the rich (S) . 



CHAPTITR yil. 

Their Conviviality and Amusemcnls. 

In the ruder states of society melancholy is the prevailing feature 
of the mind; the stem or dismal countenances of savages are every 
where remarkable. Usually the prey of want or passion, they are 
seldcHU cheerful till they can riot in excess. Their mirth is then 
violent and transient ; and they soon relapse into their habitual 
gloom. 

As the agricultural state advances, and the comforts of civiliza- 
tion accumulate, provident industry secures regular supplies ; the 
removal of want diminishes care, and introduces leisure ; the softer 
affections then appear with increasing fervour ; the human temper 
is rendered milder ; mirth and joy become habitual; mankind are 

(1) Mag. Bib. xyi. p. 120. Cestas, a kind of shrob growing in Arabia and 
Persia, and having a root of a pleasant spicy smell. 
(J) Bede, iv. c. 19. 

(3) Wllk. Leg. Anglo-Sax. 9i. (i) Ibid. 05. (5) Ibid. 

(6) Bede, 234. S51. 257. (7) %Q IVIag. Bib. 52. ct ib. 

(8) Wilk. Leg. Anglo-Sax. 97. 
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delighted to indulge their social feelings, and a large portion of 
time is devoted to amusement. 

The Anglo-Saxons were in this happy state of social improve- 
ment ; they loved the pleasures of the table, but they had the wis- 
dom to unite with them more intellectual diversions. At their 
cheerful meetings it was the practice for all to sing in turn ; and 
Bede mentions an instance in which, for this purpose, the harp 
was sent round (1 ) . The musicians of the day ^ the wild flowers of 
their poetry, and the ludicrous jokes and tricks of their btiffas, 
were such essential additions to their conviviality,. that the council 
of Qoveshoe, which thought that more solemn inanners were better 
suited to the ecclesiastic, forbade the monk» to suffer their man- 
sions to be the receptacle of the " sportive arts ; that is, of poets, 
harpers, musicians, and buffoons (2) ." A previous council, aiming 
to produce the same effect, had decreed that no ecclesiastic should 
have harpers, oi* any music, nor should permit any jokes or plays 
in their presence (3) . In Edgar's speech On the expulsion of the 
clergy, the histriones, or gleemen, are noticed as frequenting the 
monasteries : ^^ There are the dice, there are dancing and singing, 
even to the very middle of the night (4).'' Among the canons 
made in the same king's reign, a priest was forbidden to be an 
eala-scop, or an ale-poet, or to any vnse gliwege, or play the glee- 
man with himself, or with others (5). Strutt has given some 
drawings of the Saxon gleemen from some ancient MSS. I will 
add his description of the figures (6) . 

"We there see a man throwing three balls and three knives alternately 
into the air, and catching them one by one as they fall, but returning 
them again in rotation. To give the greater appearance of difficulty to 
this part, it is accompanied with the music of an instrument resembling 
the modern violin. It is necessary to add, that thes^ two figures, as w6ll ds 
those dancing, previously mentioned, form a part only of two larger paint- 
ings, which, in their original state, are placed as frontispieces to the Psalms 
of David ; in both, the artists have represented that monarch seated upon 
his throne, in the act of playing upon the harp or lyre, and surrounded by 
the masters of sacred music. In addition to the four figures upon the 
middle of the plate, and exclusive of the king, there are four more, all of 
them instrumental performers ; one playing upon the horn , another upon 
the trumpet, and the other two upon a kind of tabor or drum, which, how- 
ever, is beaten with a single drumstick. The manuscript in which this 
illumination is preserved was written as early as the eighth century. The 
second painting, which is more modern than the former by two full cen- 
turies, contains four figures besides the royal psalmist : the two not en- 
graved are musicians ; the one is blowing a long trumpet, supported by a 
staff he holds in his left hand, and the other is winding a crooked horn. 

(I) Bede, lib.'ir. p. 170. (2) Spel. Concil. 256. (3) Ibid. 159. 

(4) Ethel. Ab. Kiev. p. 360. (5) Ibid. 455, 

(0) Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, 132, 133. This book was the last pubticatioB 
of this worlby and induslrioas man. 
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In a shprt prologiie immediately preceding the Psalms, we r6ad as follows : 
Da?id, filius Jesse, in regno suo, quatuor elegit qui Psalmos fecerant, id est 
Asaph, iEman, JSthan , et Iduthan ; which may be thus translated literally t 
David, the son of Jesse, in his reign, elected four persons who composed 
psalms : that is to say, Asaph, ^man, £than, andldutban. In the paint* 
ing, these four names are separately appropriated, one to each of the four 
personages there represented. The player upon the violin is called Idu- 
than, and ^than is tossing up the knives and balls (i)/' 

Another passage may be* cited from the same industrious and 
worthy author. 

" One part of the gleeman's profession^ as early as the tenth century, 
was teaching animals to dance, to tumble, and to put themselves into a 
variety of attitudes at the command of thehr masters. Upon the twenty- 
second plate we see the curious though rude delineation, being little more 
than an outline, which exhibits a specimen of this pastime. The principal 
joculator appears in the frotit, holding a knotted switch in one hand, and 
a line attached to the bear in the other ; the animal is lying down in obe-^ 
dience to his command; and behind them are two more figures, the one 
playing upon two flutes or flageolets, and elevating his left leg while he 
stands upon his right, supported by a staff that passes under his armpit ; 
the other dancing. This performance takes place upon an eminence re* 
sembling a stage, made with earth ; and in the original a vast concourse 
are standing round it in a semicircle as spectators of the sport; but they 
are so exceedingly ill drawn, and withal so indistinct, that I did not think 
it worth the pains to copy them.. The dancing, if I may so call it, of the 
flute-player, is repeated twice in the same pnanuscript. I have thence se- 
lected two other figures, and placed them upon the seventeenth plate, where 
we see a youth playing upon a harp with only four strings, and appa- 
rently singing at the same time; while an elderly man is petfdrming the 
part of a buffoon, or posture-master, holding up one of hif legs, and 
hopping upon die other to the music (9)." 

In a Latin MS. of Prudentius, with Saxon notes, there is a draw- 
ing which seems to represent a sort of military dance exliibitcd for 
pidilic amusement. 

^' Two men equipped in martial habits, and each of them armed with a 
sword and shield, are engaged in a combat; the performance is enlivened 
by the sound of a horn ; the musician acts in a double capacity, and is, to- 
gether with a female assistant, dancing round them to the cadence of the 
music, and probably the actions of the combatants were also regulated by 
the same measure (5)." 

(1) Stratt*8 Sports and Pastimes, p. 18i. 

(S) Strutt's Sports and PasUmes, p. 13i. He adds in a note, Uiat <' both these 
drawhigs occur in a MS. Psalter, written in Lalio, and apparenUy about the middle 
of the tenth century. It contains many drawings, all of them exceedingly rode, 
and most of them merely oatUnes. It is preserved in the Harleian library, and 
marked 603." His twenty-second plate is in the lS2d page of his work; bis 
seventeenth plate In p. 13S., to which we refer the reader. 

(d) Strutrs Sporte and Pastimes, p. 160. His plate of it is p. 102. The MS. is 
in the Cotton. Lib. Gleop. G. 8. 
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We may remark, thai the word comm(Hily used in Anglo-Saxon 
to express dancing, is the verb tumbian. The Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sion of the Gospels mentions that the daughter of Herodias tumbude 
before Herod } and the Anglo-Saxon word for dancer is tumbcre. 
It is probable that their mode of dancing included much tumbling. 

We may infer that bear-baiting was an amusement of some im- 
portance to our ancestors, as it is stated in Doomsday-book, among 
the annual payments from Norwich, that it should provide one 
bear, and six dogs for the bear. 

It was in the character of a gleeman, or, as it was expressed in 
the Latin term, Joculator, that Alfred visited the Danish encamp- 
ment. That these persons were not only valued, but well rewarded 
in their day, we learn from a curious fact : Edmund, the son of 
Ethelred, gave a villa to his gleeman, or joculatpr, whose nam^ 
was Hitard. This gleeman, in the decline of life, went on a visit 
#f devotion to Rome, and previous to his journey gave the land to 
the church at Canterbury (i). In Doomsday-book, Berdic, a jocu- 
lator of the king, is stated to have possessed three villas in Gloces- 
tershire. 

The Anglo-Saxons used a game at hazard, which they called taefl. 
The tsefl-stan, or t(efl-stone, was the die. The canons of Edgar 
forbid priests to be tseflere, or players at the taefl (2). There is a 
passage which may be noticed on this subject concerning Canute : 
A bishop having made a lucrative bargain with a drunken Dame, 
rode in the night to the king to borrow money to fulfil his contract : 
it ^ys, ^^ he found the king alleviating the tedium of a long night 
by the play of tesserarum, or scaccorum (3) j " he was successful in 
his application. Whether this play was the taefl, or any other 
game more resembling chess, is not clear. 

One of their principal diversions was hunting. This is fre- 
quently mentioned. A king is exhibited by Bede as standing at the 
fire with his attendants, and warming himself after hunting (4). Al- 
fred is praised by his friend Asser for his incomparable skill and 
assiduity in the arts of the chase (5). He is stated to have gone as 
far as Cornwall to enjoy it (6) . The hunt of Edmund, the grand- 
son of Alfred, at Ceoddri, is thus described by a contemporary : 

"When they reached the woods, they took various! directions among (he 
woody avenues ; and lo, from the varied noise of the Ixorns and the barking 
of the dogs, many stags began to fly about. From these the king, with his 
pack of hounds, selected one for his own hunting, and pursued it long 
through devious ways with great agility on his hor^, and with the dogs 
following. In the vicinity of Ceoddri were several abrupt and lofty preci- 
pices hanging over profound declivities. To one of these the stag came in 
his fliglit, and dashed himself down the immense depth with headlong 

(I) Dagdalc Mon. p. 2t. (2) Spclm. ConcU. p. 455. 

(3) Hist. Karnes. 3 Gale, p. Ui. 

(4) Bcdc, iii. U. (5) Asser, p. 16. (0) Ibid. p. 40. 
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ruin, all ihc dogs following and perishing with hiro. The king, pursuiog 
the animal and the hounds with equal energy, was rushing onwards to the 
precipice :he saw his danger, and struggled violently to stop his courser; 
the horse disobeyed awhile his rein : he gave up the hope of life, he re- 
commended himself to God and his saint, and was carried to the very 
brink (tfdesnruction before the speed of the animal could be checked. The 
horde's feet were trembling on the last turf of tbe precipice, when he 
stopped (1)." 

In the Saxoh dialc^es above mcntionc^d, v?e have this conver- 
sation on hanting : ^^ I am a hunter to one of the kings. " — '' How 
do yon exercise your art?" *' t spread my nets, and set them in 
a Gt place, and instruct my hoimds to pursue the vrild deer till they 
come to the nets uneipectedly, and so are entangled ; and I slay 
them in the nets." — ^^ Cannot you hunt without nets?" *'Yes; 
with swift hounds I follow the wild deer. " — '^ What wild deer do 
you chiefly take?" "Harts, boars, and rein-deer (rana), and 
goats, and sometimes hares. " — " Did you hunt to-day? " " No, 
because it was Sunday ; but yesterday I did. I took two harts and 
one boar. " — " How ? " " The harts in nets, the boar I slew. "— 
*' How dared you slay him f* '' The hounds drove him to me, and 
I, standing opposite, pierced him. " — '' You was bold. " '^ A 
hunter should not be fearful, because various wild deer live in the 
woods. " — " What do you do with your hunting ? " "I give the 
king what I take, because I am his huntsman. " -— *' What does he 
give thee ?" " He clothes me well, and feeds me, and sometimes 
givesmeahorseor abracelet, thati may follow my art more lustily. " 

We have a little information about the royal hunting in Dooms- 
day-book. When the king went to Shrewsbury to hunt, the most 
respectable burghers who had horses served as his guard, with arms ; 
and the sheriffs sent thirty-six men on foot, to be stationed at the 
hunt while the king was there. In Hereford, every house sent a 
man, to be stationed, in the wood whenever the king hunted. 

Among the drawings in the Saxon calendar in the Cotton library, 

. Tib. B. 5. , the month of September represents a boar-hunt : a wood 

appears, containing boars ; a man is on foot with a spear ; another 

appears with a horn slung and applied to his mouth ; he has also a 

spear, and dogs are following. 

Hunting was forbidden by Canute on a Sunday (2). Every man 
was allowed to hunt in the woods, and in the fields that were his 
own, but not to interfere with the king's hunting (3). 

Hawks and falcons were also favourite subjects of amusement, 
and valuable presents in those days, when, the country being much 
overrun with wood, every species of the feathered race abounded 
in all parts. A king of Kent begged of a friend abroad two falcons 

(1) Life of DttDStin. Colt. MSS. Gleop. B. 19. 

{%) Wilkin's Leg. Sai. 130. (3) Ibid. lift. 
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of such skill and courage as to Mack cranes willingly, and seizing 
Ihem, to throw them to the ground. He says, he makes this re- 
quest, because there were few hawks of that kind in Kent who pro- 
duced good offspring, and who could he made agile and courageous 
enough in this art of warfare ii ) . Our Boniface sent, among some 
other presents, a hawk and two falcons to a friend (2) j and we 
may infer the common use of the diversion from his forbidding his 
monks to hunt in the woods with diogs, and from having hawks and 
falcons (3) . An Anglo-Saxon by his will gives two hawks (hafocas), 
and all his stag-hounds (beador hundas), to his natural lord <4). 
The sportsmen in the train of the great were so onerous on lands, 
as to make the exemption of their visit a valuable privilege. Hence 
a king liberates some lands from those who carry with them hawks 
or falcons, horses or dogs (5). The Saxon calendar, in its draw- 
ings, represents hawking in the month of October. 

Hunting and hawking were for many ages favourite diversions 
in this islatid. In the tapestry of Bayeux, Harold appears with his 
hawk upon his hand. Ethelstan made North Wales furnish him 
with as many dogs as he chose, ^^ whose scent-pursuing noses might 
explore the haunts and coverts of the deer;" and he also exacted 
birds, " who knew how to hunt others along the atmosphere (6) . " 
A nobleman is mentioned, who fPlequented his estates near woods 
and marshes, because it was convenient for hunting and hawk- 
ing (7). This was the fashion of the times; and even the meek 
and impassive Edward the Confessor is exhibited as pursuing his 
deer when he was thwarted by a rustic whom he desired to punish, 
but that his simple mind knew not that he had the power (8). The 
chief delights of this king were, the coursing of swift hounds, whose 
clamour during the sport he was eager to cheer, and the flights of 
birds whose nature it is to pursue their kindred prey. Every day, 
after his morning devotions, he indulged in these exercises (9). 

The Saxon dialogues thus speak of the fowler -. "How do you 
deceive fowls? " *' Many ways; sometimes with nets, sometimes 
with gins, sometimes with lime, sometimes whistling, sometimes 
with hawks, sometimes with traps.'' — "Have you a hawk?" 
" I have. '' — " Can you tame them ? " "I can : what use would 

(1) Mag. Bib. XTl. p. 65. (2) Ibid. p. 53. 

(3) ibid. p. «4. (4) Thofpe^s Reg. Roff. p. 24. 

(5) GoU. MS. Gland. C. 0. p. 104. It was one of tbe distinctions of tbeir rank 
for the Anglo-Saxon nobles and gentry to appear in public with their birda on 
their hands. This custom prevailed in England as long as falconry was in fiishion. 
Gascoigne mentions it in the reign of Queen Elizabetb. We find the same habit 
in Arabia now. In crossing the desert, Mr. Hamilton met an Arab Bey attended by 
four nMn well armed and mounted. These carried hawks on their wrists, and were 
followed by several greyboiindi. Keppel's Journey from India, 1830. 

(6) Malmsb. lib. ii. p. 50. 

(7) Hist. Ram. 3 Gale Scrip, p. 40i* 

(8) Malmsb. lib. ii. c. 13. p. 70. (9) Ibid. p. 01. 
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they be to me, if I ccmld not tame them ? ' — '' Give me a ha^^k. " 
" I will give it willingly, if you will give me a swift hound ; which 
hawk will you have, the greater or th(i less? " — " The greater : 
how do you feed them ? " " They feed themselves and me in win- 
ter, and in spring I let them fly to the woods. I take for myself 
young ones in harvest, and tame them. '[ — " And why do you let 
them fly from you when tamed?" '' Because I will not feed them 
in summer, as they eat too much. " — ''But many feed and keep 
them tame through the summer, that they may again have them 
ready." "So they do, but I will not have that trouble about 
them, as I can take many others (1)." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Their Marriages. 

It is well known that the female sex were much more highly , 
valued, and more respectfully treated, by the barbarous Gothic 
nations, than by the more polished states of the East. Among the 
Anglo-Saxons, they occupied the same important and independent 
rank in society Ivhich they now enjoy. 

They were allowed to possess, to inherit, and to transmit landed | 
property 5 they shared in aU the social festivities j they were present 
at the witena gemot and the shire gemot j they were permitted 
to sue and be sued in the courts of justice ; their persons, their safe- 
ty, their liberty, and their property, were protected by express 
laws ; and they possessed all that sweet influence which, while the 
human heart is responsive to the touch of love, they will ever re- 
tain in those countries which have the wisdom and the urbanity to 
treat them as equal, intelligent, and independent beings. 

The earliest institutions respecting the Anglo-Saxon marriages 
occur in the laws of Ethelbert. Accc»rding to these, a man might 
purchase a woman, if the agreement was made without fraud ? but 
if deceit was detected, she was to be taken back to her house, and 
his money was to be restored to him. It was also enjoined, that 
if a wife brought forth children alive, and survived her husband, 
she was to have half his property. She was allowed the same pri- 
vilege, if she chose, to live with her children ; but if she was child- 
less, his paternal relations w ere to have his possessions, and the 
morgen gift (2). 

The customary forms attendant upon their marriage contracts 
are more clearly displayed to us in the laws of Edmund j the consent 
of the lady and her friends was to be first obtained ; the bridc- 

(1) Cotton MS. Tib. A. 3. (2) Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 7. 
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groom (i) was then la give his promise, and his pkdge, to the 
person who spoke for her, that he desired her, that he might keep 
her, according to the law of God, as a man ought to keep his wife. 
Kor was this promise trusted to his own honour or interest : the 
female box were so much under the protection of the law, that the 
bridegroom was compelled to produce friends who gave their Secu- 
rity for his due observance of his covenant. 

The parties being thus betrothed, the next step was to settle to 
whom the foster lean, the nioney requisite for the nourishing the 
children, should- be applied. The bridegroom wa^ then required 
to pledge himself to this, and his friends became responsible for him. 

This matter being arranged, he was then to signify what he 
meant to give her for choosing to be his wife, and what he should 
give her in case she survived him. I consider the first gift to be a 
designation of his intended morgen gift. Tiiis was the present 
which the Anglo-Saxon wives received from their husbands on the 
day after their nuptials^ as it is expressed in the law. It seems to 
have been intended as a compliment to the ladies for honouring a 
suitor with their preference, and for submitting to the duties of 
wedlock. The law adds, that, if it be so agreed, it is right that she 
should halve the property, or have the whcJe if they had children 
together, unless she chose again another husband. This was an 
improvement on the ancient law, which in the event of no issue, 
had directed the morgen gift to be returned. 

The bridegroom was then required to confirm with his pledge all 
that he had promised, and his friends were to become responsible 
for its due performance. 

These prehminaries being settled, they proceeded to the marriage. 
Her relations then took and wedded her to wife, and to a right life, 
with him who desired her ; and the person appointed to keep the 
pledges that had been given, took the security for them. For the 
more complete assurance of the lady's personal safety and comfort, 
in those days wherein a multiplicity of jurisdictions gave often 
impunity to crime, the friends who took the pledges were authorised 
to become guarantee to her, that if her husband carried her into 
another thane's land, he would do her no injury ; and that, if she 
did wrong, they would be ready to answer the compensation, if 
she had nothing from which she could pay it. 

The law proceeds to direct, that the mass-priest should be pre- 
sent at the marriage, and should consecrate their union with the 
divine blessing to every happiness and prosperity (2). There is an 

(1) The Saxon word is bryd-goma. Gama means a man, which we have per- 
verted into groonn; hryd implies marriage. The Welsh for marriage is priodas; 
pried vab is a bridegroom; priodi, to marry : all these in fM>mposition change into 
an initial b. Ro one can suspect that such a term as this can by either nalion have 
been derived from the other. But (he Welsh has preserved the rationale of the 
word, which implies appropriation, or proprietorship. 

(2) Witk. Leg. Sax. p. 75, 70. 
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article in one of the collections of ecclesiastical canons, ^^ Howroan 
shall bless the bridegroom and the bride (1)." 

The Anglo-Saxon remains will furnish us mih some illustrations 
of the pecuniary contracts which attended their marriages. We 
will give one document, at length, as it may be called an Anglo- 
Saxon lady's marriage-settlement. 

*' There appears in this writing the compact \v'hich Wulfric and the 
archbishop made when he obtained the archbishop's sister for his wife. 
It is, that he promised her the land at Ealretime and at Rebbedforda for 
her life, and promised her the land at Cnihte-wica ; that he would obtain 
it for her for the lives of three men from the monastery at Wincelcumbe ; 
and he gave her the land at Eanulfin-tune to give her and to grant to those 
that were dearest to her during life, and after her life to those that were 
dearest to her ; and he promised her fifty mances of gold, and thirty men 
and thirty horses. Now of this were to witness Wulfstan the archbishop, 
and Leofwin the ealdorman, and ^thelstan bishop, andiEiford abbot, and 
Briteh monk, and many good men in addition to them, both ecclesiastics 
and laymen, that this compact was thus made. Now of this compact there 
are two writings; one with the archbishop s^t Wigeve ceaster, and another 
with iEthelstan, the bishop at Herford (2).'' 

Without deviating into an exposition of the custonns of other 
nations as to the morgcn (3) gift, "(i^e will state a few circumstances 
concerning it from our own documents. It is frequently men- 
tioned in ladies' wills : thus Wynfleda, bequeathing some land at 
Paccancumb, calls it her morgen gifu (4). So Elfleda, in her will, 
says, '^ Rettendun that was my morgen gyfu (5); " and Elfhclm, in 
his will, has this passage : '' And I declare vihat I gave to my 
wife for her morgen give ; that is, Beadewan, and Burge stede, and 
Straetford, and the three hides at Hean-healem." The same tes- 
tator notices an additional present that he had made his wife on 
her nuptials : " And I gave to her, when we two flrst came 
together, the two hides at Wilburgeham, and at Hrsegenan, and 
that thereto lieth (6)." The morgen gift was therefore a settle- 
ment on the lady vei^y similar to a modern jointure. It was bar- 
gained for before marriage, but was not actually vested in the wife 
till afterwards. Our conception of the thing will be probably sim- 
pliGed and assisted by recollecting the language of our modern 
settlements. The land or property conveyed by them is given in 

(1) MS. CCC\ CanUb. S. iH. c. Yf . 

(2) Thi» may be seen in Wanley's Catalogue, p. 302., Md Hickes's Diss. £p. 70. 
Wulfetan died 1023. 

(3) Henry*8 observations on the marriage of our ancestors are very discursive, 
and relate rather to other nations than to the Anglo-Saxons. See his vol. lii. 
p. 303, etc. The reader of Henry will frequently have oeeasion to recollect this. 

(i) See her will. Hickess Pref. xxti. 

(5) See Lye, Sax. Diet. voc. morgen gife. 

(6) See his will at length, from Mr. Astle's eollecUon, in the second appendix to 
the Saxon Dictionary. 
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Inist for the person "who grants it ^^ until the said marriage shall 
take cflcct; and from and immediately after the solemnization 
thereof,'' it is then granted to the uses agreed upon. So the morgen 
gift was settled before the nuptials, but was not actually given 
away until the morning afterwards, (ur until the marriage was 
completed. 

Nothing could be more c^iilculated to produce a very striking 
dissimilarity, between the Gothic nations and the Oriental states, 
than this exaltation of the female sex to that honour, consequence, 
and independence, which European laws studied to uphold. As the 
education of youth will always rest principally with women, in 
the most ductile part of life, it is of the greatest importance that 
the fair sex should possess high estimation in society ; and nothing 
could more certaiidy tend to perpetuate this feeling, than the pri- 
vilege of possessing property in their own right, and at their own 
disposal. 

That the Anglo-Saxon ladies both inherited and disposed of pro- 
perty as they pleased, appears from many instances : a wife is 
mentioned who devised land by her will, with the consent of her 
husband in his life-time (1) . We read also of land which a wife had 
sold in her husband's life (2). We frequently find wives the parties 
to a sale of land (3) ; and still oftener we read of estates given to 
women, or devised by men of affluence to their wives (4) . Widows 
selling property is also a common (5) occurrence; so is the incident 
of women devising it (6). That they inherited land is also clear, for 
a case is mentioned wherein, there being no male heir, the estate 
went to a female (7). Women appear as tenants in capite in ' 
Doomsday. 

There are many instances of land being granted to both husband 
and wife (8). The queens frequently join in the charters with the 
kings (9) ; and it is once mentioned, that a widow and the heirs were 
sued for her husband's debts (1 0) . Indeed, the instances of women 
having property transferred to them, and also of their transmitting 
it to others, surround us on all sides. To name only a few : a king's 
mother gave five hides to a noble matron, which she gave to a mo- 
nastery (1 1). When a bishop had bought some lands of a husband 
and a wife, he fixed a day when she should come and surrender 
them, because she had the greater right to the land by a former 
husband (12). A mother bequeathed property to two of her daugh- 

(1) Hist. Rame. 3 Gale, 460. (2) Ibid. 406. 

(3) Ibid. 472. 474, 475. 408- 

(4) 3 Gale, 441. 407» 408.; and see the wiils of JElfred Daj, and of Elfhelm, in 
Sax. Diet. App. 2, and several Saxon grants. (5) 3 Gaie, 468. 

(6) Ibid. 471. See the charta of Eadgifa in Sax. Did. App. and of Wynfleda ap. 
Hickes. ■ (7) Ingulf, p. 39. 

(8) As in Glatld. B. 6. p. 38. So Oflll giyes land to his minister and his sister. 
Aslie. No. 7. ib. 8. (9) Aslle's Charters, 48.; and Heming, p. 9, etc. 

(10) 3 Gale, 468. (1!) Ibid. 481. (12) Ibid. 472. 
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ters; and to her third daughter, Leaaware, she give an estate at 
Weddreringesete, on the reproachful condition, that she shoiild keep 
herself chaste, or marry, ttiat she and her progeny might not be 
branded ^th the infamy of the cond^gion of prostitution (1). 

In the <ddest Anglo-Saxon law, widows were protected by an 
express regulation. Four ranks are mentioned : an eorlcund's wi- 
dow, another sort, a third and fourth sort. Their tranquillity in- 
vaded was to be punished by fines adapted to thei^ quality, as fifty 
shilhogs, twenty, twelve, and six shillings (2). 

They were also guarded from personal violence. If any took a 
widow without her consent, he was to be fined a double mulct (3). 
It was also expressly forbidden to any one to marry a woman if she 
was unwilling (4). 

The morgen gift was not left optional to the husband to give or 
withhold after the marriage, (hie of the laws of Ina expr^sdy 
provides, that if a man biargaincd for a woman, and the gift was 
not duly forthcoming, he should actually pay the money, and also 
a penalty and a compensation to her sureties for breaking his 
troth (5) . The morgen gift was also the means by whidi they pu- 
nished widows who married too early. Twelve months was the 
legal time prescribed for. widowhood. By Ethelred's law, every 
widow who kept herself in the peace of God and of the king, and 
who remained twelve months without a husband, might choose 
afterwards as she pleased (6). But by^ subsequent law, if she 
married within the year, she lost her morgen gift, and all the pro- 
perty she derived from her first husband (7). 

These pecuniary bargains which werQ made on the Anglo-Saxon 
marriages do not breathe much of the spirit of affectionate romance. 
The men, however, cannot be called mercenary suitors, as they 
appear to have been the paymasters. These contracts give occasion 
to the Saxon legislators to express the fact of treating for a mar- 
riage by the terms of buying a wife. Hence our oldest law says, if 
a man buys a maiden, the bargain shall stand if there be no deceit ; 
otherwise, she should be restored to her home, and his money shall 
be returned to him (8). . So,, in the penalty before mentioned an- 
nexed to the non-payment of the morgen gift, the expression used 
is, if a man b^ys a wife (9). In this kind of marriage-bargains it 
was a necessary protection extended to the lover, that the same law 
which forbade the compelling a woman to marry the man she dis- 
liked, also, as an impartial counterpart of justice, directed that a 
man should not be forced to give his money, unless he was desirous 

(1) 3 Gale, 507. So Alfred in his will gives estates to his three daughters, and 
also money. 

(2) Wllk. Leg. Sax. 7. (3) Ibid. 
(4) Ibid. 146. ♦ . (5) Ibid. 80. 
(6) Ibid. 100. lai. (7) Ibfd. 145, 
(8) Ibid. 7. (9) Ibid. 19. 
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to bestow it of his own free will(1). There is another passage 
which tends to express, that marriage was considered as the pur- 
chase of the lady. ^ ^If a freeman cohabit with the wife of a freeman, 
he must pay the were, and obtain another woman with his awn 
money, and lead her to the other (2) ." In this point we have great- 
ly improved on the customs, or at least the language of our ances- 
tors. Pecuniary considerations and arrangements are still important 
formulas preceding marriages ; but ladies frequenOy bring their 
husband property, instead of receiving it ; and if they do net, 
their affection and attentions are his dearest treasure. They are 
not now either bought or sold, unless their interest counterfeits 
affection. 

After adding that marriages were forbidden within certain de- 
grees of consanguinity (3), we have only the unpleasing task re- 
maining of mentioning the penalties which were attached to the 
violation of female chastity. 

If a slave committed a rape on a female slave, he was punished 
with a corporal mutilation. If any one compelled an immature 
maiden, he was to abide the same punishment. Whoever violated 
a ceorFs wife, was to pay him Ove shillings, and be flned sixty 
shillings (4). 

For adultery with the wife of a twelve hundred man, the offender 
was to pay one hundred and twenty shillings ; and one hundred 
shillings for the wife of a six hundred man, and forty shillings for 
a ceorFs wife. This might be paid in live property, and no man 
might sell anotha* for it. For the degrees of intimacy with a ceorl's 
wife, which are specified, various fines were exacted (5). 

The earliest Saxon laws were attentive to this yicc : in those of 
Ethelred fifty shillings were the appointed penalty for intimacy 
with the king's maiden^ half that sum with his grinding servant, 
and twelve shillings with another, or with an earl's cup-bearer. 
The chastity of a ceorl's attendant was guarded by six shillings, 
and of inferior servants hy the diminishedpenalty of fifty and thirty 
sc£ettas(6). 

By the same laws, for a rape on a servile woman, the offender 
was to pay her owner fifty shillings, and then to buy her at the 
will of her owner. If she was pregnant, he was to pay thirty-five 
shillings, and fifteen shillings to the king, and twenty shillings if 
betrothed to another (7) . 

Their high estimation and rigorous exaction of female virtue, 
even among the servile, is strongly imjdied in this passage of one 
of Bedc's works : 

'^ In the courts of princes there are certain men and women moving 

(1) Wllk. Leg. Sax. 145. ^^ ♦ (2) Ibid. 4. 

(3) Ibifl. 52. IJ \ ^ (4) Ibid. 40. 

(5) Ibid. 37. (0) Ibid. 3. (7) Ibid. 7. 
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continually m more sph^did vestments, aad retatniiig a greater familiarity 
with their lord and lady. There it is studiously provided, that none of the 
women there who are in an enslaved state should remain with any stain of 
anchastity ; but if by chance she shoiild turn to the eyes of men wilh an 
immodesrt aspect, she is immediately chided wilh severity. There some are 
deputed to the interior, some to the exterior ofOces, all of whom carefully 
observe the duties committed to them, that they may daim notliing but 
what is so entrusted.*' V. viii. p. 1067. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Classes and Conditions of Society. , 

Eviery nlan in the Anglo-Saxon society beneath the cyning and 
his family was in one of these classes. He was either in high esti- 
mation from his birth j or he was in a state of dignity frora office, 
or from property ; or he /w^ a free-man ; or a freed-man ; or he 
was in one of the servile classes. Thus inequality was as much 
the character of the Anglo-Saxon society as of our own superior 
civilization. 

The inequality of society is the source of perpetual discontent, 
both against gorernment and Providence; and yet from this ine- 
quality have arisen all the comforts that cause us to be displeased 
with it. In natural birth, in natural powers, in natural merit, in 
the womb and in the grave, we are all equal ; but it is in nature 
an equality of destitution and want ; of capability and desire ; of the 
necessity of exertion; of destiny and hope. Mankind began their 
mortal race alike both in privation and in power. Nature ex- 
tended her riches impartially before all. She favoured neither of 
her first-born sons. The materials of all the conveniences of life, 
which civilization has since acquired, were present to every eye, 
and attainable by every hand. 

But the Yery freedom of mind and action with which nature has 
blessed mankind, and the impulse of the privations amid which we 
originated, soon terminated this equality of vrant, and began the 
acquisition of comforts and abundance. No man has from naturo 
any advantages above his fellows : no one comes into life with four 
arms, or twenty eyes : none leap into birth armed and full-formed 
Minervas ; but all being free to use their capabilities as they please, 
the exertion of this liberty produced inevitable inequality in ante- 
rior times, as in every subsecpient age. It is not merely that the 
industrious will amass more convenietices than the idle, the i^o- 
vidcnt more than the careless, the economist than the profuse ; but 
the different tastes and feelings of men throw them into different 
social positions both of rank and property. The hunter and the 
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fowler will not raise stores of com like the husbandman, nor can 
he acquire the riches and commodities of the merchant. The 
warrior, abandoning the paths which the preceding characters 
prefer, cannot therefore, of himself, obtain the comforts which 
they value and pursue, but gains an estimation and consequence in 
the social talk, which gratifies him more than the shiploads of 
foreign commerce, or the replenished granaries of the agricul- 
turist. The artisan, attached to his humble but cherished tran- 
quillity, neither feels nor envies the dangerous honours of the 
soldier, nor the risks and sufferings of the trading navigator. 
Thus mankind, obeying the tendency of their various dispositions, 
fin social life with inequality, and, by pursuing such diversified 
roads, are for ever multiplying the conveniences and enjojrments 
of life, though the dissimilar acquisition of these, from the exertion 
of individual liberty of will and actions, is perpetually augmenting 
the inequality complained of.' The truth is, that, by these various 
jpursuits, the comforts of every class, even of the lowest, are in- 
conceivably increased. Our common farmers now fare better 
than the thegns and knights of the Anglo-Saxon days ; and the 
cottages of our day-labourers have many more conveniences, and 
their life fewer privations, than most of the Anglo-Saxon classes 
of society enjoyed below the barony the thegn, and the knight, and 
some even which the latter of these had not : to instance only one 
circumstance — the comforts of a chimney and its cleanliness. 
Most of our early ancestors lived at home amid smoke and dirt, 
with one of which, at least, life would, to the poorest among us, 
seem intolerable -, yet Alcuin, the Anglo-3axon abbot who was re- 
proached for having ten thousand slaves or yassal peasantry at his 
command, lived in an habitation sordid with smoke, and affecting 
his eyes, which he refused to quit for the gilded arched roofs of 
Italy (1), the remains of Roman luxury, to which the emperor in- 
vited him. 

It is the glory of civilized life, for the more successful possessor 
of its advantages to diffuse them, l^om his own stores, as far as he 
is able, wherever he observes them to be painfully deficient. 
^. .. ,- V. .w There was certainly among our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors a personal distmction arismg from birth. In- 
dividuals are described in these times as noble by descent (2). 
The expression ethelboren, or noble born, occurs several times, 
even in the laws (3). A very forcible passage on this subject ap- 

<1) He Yrrites to ;he emperor, who had urged htm to visit Rome : " You blame 

- mc for preferring the houses of Tours* sordid mlh smoke, to the gilded arches of 

the Romaus; I would say, with your leave, that iron (swords) hurts the eyes more 

than smoke. Contented with the smoky houses, I remain here in peace." Ep. xlii. 

p. 1507. 

(2) 3 Gale Script. 805. 417, 4iS. 

(3) MS. Yesp. i). 14. p. 36. 120. and Wilk. Leg. Sax. 37. 
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pears in the life of St. Guthlac : ^^ There was a noble (ettiela) man 
in the high nations of the Mercians i he was of the oldest race, and 
the noblest (sethelstan) that ;vf^as named lclingas(l}." The sense 
of this cannot be mistaken : a family is expressly distinguished from 
the rest by an appropriated name, ' ' Idingas." We may recollect 
here that lornandes says of the Goths, that they had a noble race, 
called the Balthse, from whence Alaric sprung (2). In the canons 
of Edgar, another decisive passage attests, that superiority of i)irth 
was felt to convey superior consequence ; for it was found neces* 
sary to require, '' that no forth-boren priest despise one that is less 
born, because, if men think rightly, all men are of one origin (3)/' 
No peculiar titles, as with us, seem to have distinguished Xh^ nobly 
born J they were rather marked out to their fellows by that name 
of the family which had become illustrious, as the Fabii and Cor- 
nelii of the Romans. Their title was formed by the addition of 
ing to the name of the ancestor whose fame produce their glory. 
Thus from Ufia his posterity was called (4) Uffingas. So Beowulf, 
the hero of an Anglo-Saxon poem, was one of the Scyldingas. 

Beowulf was illustrious ; 
The fruit wide sprang 
Of the posterity of the Scylde. 
Then was in the burghs 
Beowuif, the Scyldinga, 
The dear Icing of his people. 

With them the Scyld 

Departed to the ship, 

While many were prone to go 

In tlie path of their lord. 

They him then bore 

To the journey of the ocean 

As his companions, 

He himself commanded ; 

Whence with words they governed 

The Seyldinga of battle (s). 

The birth that was thought illustrious conferred personal honour, 
but no political rank or power. No title was attached to it, which 
descended by heirship and gave a perpetuity of political privileges. 
That was a later improvement. In theoretical reasoning, and in 
the eye of religion, the distinction of birth seems to be an unjust 
prejudice ; we have all, as our Great Alfred and Boetius sang, one 
common ancestor, and the same Creator, Protector, and Judge ; 
but the morality and merit of society is the product of very compli- 
cated and diversified motives, and is never so superabundant as to 
suffer uninjured the loss of any one of its incentives and supports. 
The fame of an applauded ancestor has stimulated many to perform 

(1) MS. Ve»p. D. 21. p. 19. (2) Sec vol. I. of this work. 

(3) Wllk. Leg. Sax. 83. (4) PolyCh. Higd. 3 Gale, p. aa*. 

(5) MS. Gott. Lib. Vit. A. 15. p. m, 130. 
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noMeactioiis, or topreseire an honourable character, and will conti- 
nue so to operate while human nature exists. It creates a sentiment 
of honour, a dread of disgrace, an useful pride of name, which, not 
universally efficient, will frequently check the vicious propensities 
of passion or selfishness, when reason or religion has exhorted in 
vain. The distinction of birth may be therefore added to the exalt- 
ation of the female sex, as another of those peculiarities which have 
tended to extract from the barbarism of the Gothic nations a £ar 
nobler character than any that the rich climates of the East could 
rear' * 
Diiraity by That thcrc was a nobility from landed property, dis- 
property. (iuct from that of birth, attainable by every one, and 
possessing (what noble birth had not of itself) political rank and 
immunities, is clear, from several passages. It is mentioned in 
the laws, as an incentive to proper actions, that through God's gift 
a servile thrrcl may become a thane, and a ccorl an eorl, just as a 
singer may become a priest, and a boccre (a writer) a bishop (1). 
In the time of Etbelstan it is expressly declared, that if a ccorl have 
the full proprietorship of five hides of his own land, a Church, and 
kitchen, a bell-house, a burghatc-seat, and an appropriate office in 
the king's hall, he shall thenceforth be a thegn, or thane, by right (2). 
The same laws provide that a thegn may arrive at the dignity of an 
eorl, and that a massere, or merchant, w^ho went three times over 
sea with his own craft, might become a thegn (3). But the most 
curious passage on this subject is that which attests, that without 
the possession of a certain quantity of landed property, the dignity 
of sitting in the witena-gemot could not be enjoyed, not even 
though the person was noble already. An abbot of Ely had a bro- 
ther who was courting the daughter of a great man ; but the lady 
refused him, because, although noble, Jie had not the lordship of 
forty hides, and therefore could not be numbered among the pro- 
ceres or w itena. To enable him to gratify his love and her ambi- 
tion, the abbot conveyed to him certain lands belonging to his mo- 
nastery. The nuptials took place, and the fraud was for some time 
undiscovered (4). 

The principle of distinguishing men by their property is also 
established in the laws. Thus we read of twyhyndum, of syxhyn- 
dum, andof twelfhyndummen(5). A twyhyndc man was level 
in his Were with a ceorl (6), and a twelfhynde with a thegn (7) ; 
and yet Canute calls both these classes his thegns (8). But though 

(I) Wilk. Leg. Sax. 11?. <2) Ibid. 70. (3) Ibid. 

(i) Hist. Ellens. 8 Gale, Scrip. 513. 

(5) Wilic. Leg. Sax. 25. 33. (6) Ibid. 64., and 3 Gale, 4S3. 

(7) Leg. Sax. 16. 

(8) ** I Gnut, king, greet Lyfing, archbishop; and iGlhelwioe, shire-man, and 
all my ihegus, t\«eir-bynde and tvi-bynde fricndiily. " Waaiey, Cott. MSS. 
p. ISl. 
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property might confer distiaction, yet it was the possession of 
landed property which raised a man to those titles which might be < 
called ennobling. Honce it is mentioned, that though a ceorl should 
attain to a helmet, mail, and a gold-hilted sword, yet if he had no 
land he must still remain a ceorl (1). 

The species of nobility which was gained by official dignities 
appears to have appertained to the ealdorman, the eorl, the here- 
toch, and the thegn, when he was a king^s thegn. A certain pw- 
tion of rank was also conceded to the gerefa and the scir-reve. 
There was a stiU inferior degree of consequence derived from being 
caldor of an hundred, and such like minor offices, which the laws 
sometimes recognise (2). 

The dignity from office conferred some beneficial ^ ^^^ 
distinction on the family of the person possessing it ; ' ° ^^' 
for the laws speak of an eorlcunde widow, and defend her by ex- 
acting compensations, for wrongs committed against her, much 
superior to those of other women (3). 

Official dignities were conferred by the king, and were liable to 
be taken away by him on illegal conduct. This is the language 
with which, according to Asser, Alfred addressed his great men : 
*' I wonder at your audacity, that by the gift of God, and by my 
gift, you have assumed the ministry and the degree of the wise 
men, and yet have neglected the study and labour of wisdom. 
Therefore I command, either that you lay aside the ministry of 
earthly power which you enjoy, or that you study wisdom more 
attentively (4)." In the laws we find an ealdorman threatened 
with the loss of his shire, unless the king patdon him, for conniv- 
ing at the escape of a thief (5). So a thegn is threatened with the 
perpetual loss of his thegnship for. an unjust judgment, unless he 
prove by oath that he knew not how to give a better decision. But 
the king in this case also had the option of restoring him (6). In 
the same manner the gerefas are menaced with the deprivation of 
their post of honour, on committing the offences described in the 
law (7). The exact nature and duties of these dignified dBcers 
wiU be considered more minutely under the head of government (8) . 

(I) Leg. Sax. 71. 

(3) As in Ihe ealdor ef the hundred. Leg. Sax. 81. 

(3) Leg. Sax. 7. (4) Asser, Vit. iEif. 71. 

(5) Leges Inse, p. 20. 

(5) Leges Edgari, p. 78., et CdqU, p. 135. 

(7) Leg. Sax. 69. 

(8> A curioQS priviiege allowed to the great may be here noticed. This was, 
that his friends might do penance for him. The laws of Edgar state that, *' a 
mighty man, if rich In friends, may thns with their aid lighten his penance." He 
was first to malte his confession, and begin his penance with much groaning. " I<et 
him then lay aside his arms and his idle apparel, and pnt on hair-cloth, and take 
a staff in his hand, and go barefoot, and not enter a bed, but lie in his court-yard." 
If this penance was imposed for seven years, he might UkQ to his aid twelve men, 
and fast three days on bread, green herbs, and water. He might then get seven 
III. 4- 
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The rest of the Anglo-Saxon society consisted of three descrip- 
tions of men ; the free, the freed, and the servile. 

In talking of the Anglo-Saxon freemen, we must not 

Freemen. ^^^ ^^^ minds cxpatiatc on an ideal character which 
eloquence and hope have invested with charms almost magical. No 
Utopian state, no paradise of such a pure republic as reason can 
conceive, but as human nature can neither est^lish nor support, is 
about to shine around us when we describe the AnglchSaxon 
freeman. A freeman among our ancestors was not that dignifled 
independent being, '4ord of the lion heart and eagle eye," which 
our poets fancy under this appellation ; he was rather an Anglo- 
Saxon not in the servile state ; not property attached to the land 
as the slaves were. He was freed from Uie oppression of arbitrary 
bondage : he was often a servant, and had a master, but he had the 
liberty to quit the sa^ice of one lord and choose another. 

That the Anglo-Saxon freemen were frequently servants, and 
had their masters, may be proved by a variety of passages in our 
ancient remains.- "If any give flesh to his servants on fast-days, 
whether they be free or servile, he must compensate for the pil- 
lory (1)." So, in the laws of Ina, " If a freeman 7ork on a Sunday 
without his lord's orders, he shall lose his liberty, or pay sixty 
shillings (2)." That freemen were in laborious and subordinate 
conditions, is also strongly implied by a law of Alfred, which says, 
"These days are forgiven to all freemen excepting servants and 
working slaves." The days were, twelve days at Christmas, Pas- 
sion week, and Easter wedi, and a few others (3). An Anglo- 
Saxon, in a charter, says, With all my men, both servile and 
freemen (4). 

Their state of freedom had great beneflts and some inconve- 
niences. A slave being the property of another, his master was 
responsible for his delinquencies -, but a freeman, not having a lord 
to pay for him, was obliged to be under perpetual bailor sureties, 
who engaged to produce him whenever he should be accused (5). 
Being of more personal consideration in society, his mulcts were 
proporliqnably greater. If he stole from the king, he was obliged 
to pay a ninefold compensation (6) ,• if a freeman stole from a free- 
man, he was to compensate threefold, and all his goods and the 
penalty were to go to the king (7) . The principle of greater com- 
pensation from the free than the servile pervades our ancient laws. 
But the benefits of freedom are at all times incalculable, and 

times one hundred and twenty men, whomsoever he eould, who should all ftst 
three days, and thus make up as.iQaDy days of penance as there are days in seven 
years, p. 07. Thus a penance 4»r<$aven years might be got through in a week. 

(1) Leg. Wihlraidi, 11. : ; r (2) Leg. In«, 15. 

(3) Leg. M\f. U. (4) Thorpe, Reg. HolT. 357. 

(5) Leg. Klhclr. 102. (6) Leg. Ethelb. 2. 

kI) Ibid. 
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have been happfly progressive. If they had been no more than the 
power of changing their master at their own pleasure, as our pre- 
sent domestic servants do, even this was a most valuable privilege ; 
and this they exercised. We have an instance of a certain huntsman 
mentioned, who left the lordship of his master and his land, and 
chose himself another lord (1). 

They had many other advantages ; theh* persons were frequenUy 
respected in their punishments ; thus a theow who tHt>ke an ap* 
pointed fast might he whipped, but a freeman was to pay a mulct (2)« 
It was no small benefit that the king was their legal lord and pa^ 
tron : ^^ If any kill a freeman, the king shall receive fifty shillmgs 
for lordship (3) ." Upon the same principle, if a freeman were taken 
with a theft in his hand, the king had a choice of the punishment 
to be inflicted on him ; he might kOl him, he might sell him over 
sea, or receive his ware (4). That they were valued and protected 
by our ancient legislation, is evident from the provision made for 
theh* personal liberty : whoever put a freeman into bmds was to 
forfeit twenty shillings (5). 

This happy state of freedom might, however, be lost : the degra" 
dation from liberty to slavery was one of the punishments attached 
to the free. We have mentioned already, that one offence which 
incurred it was violating the Sabbath. A freeman reduced to 
slavery by the penalties of the law was Called a wite theow (6), a 
penal slave. Under this denomination he occurs in the laws, and 
is frequently mentioned in wills. Thus Wynfleda, dhrecting the 
^nancipation of some slaves, extends the same benevolence to her 
wite theow, if there be any (7) . So an archbishop directs all such 
to be freed who in his tune had been mulcted of their liberty (8). 
A freeman so reduced to slavery became again subject to corporal 
punishment ; for it was ordered, that one who had stolen while 
free, might receive stripes from his prosecutor. It was also or- 
dered, that if, while a wite theow, he stole, he was to be hanged (9). 

It is well known that a large proportion of the An- ^^^ 
glo-Saxon population was in a state of slavery. This 
unfortunate class of men, who were called theow, thr«l, men, and 
esne, are frequently mentioned in our ancient laws and charters, 
and are exhibited in the servile condition of being another's pro- 
perty, without any political existence or social consideration. 

They were bought and sold with land, and welre conveyed in the 
grants of it promiscuously with the cattle and other propi^rty upon 

(1) MS. Gbarten of the late Mr. Astle, 9S. 

(8) Leg. Sax. p. 53. (3) Ibid. p. 2. 

(4) Ibid. p. 12. (5) Ibid. p. 3. 

(6) Ibid, p. 22. Hence the will of archbishop Elhic says, '' If any one ac- 
cording to the custom of England shall ha?e incorred the penally of any slavery /' 
he ordered him to be freed. KM. MSS. Claud, c. ix. p. 126. 

(7) Hickcs, Pref. Gram. (8) MS. GUud. c. b. p. 125. 
(0) Leg. Sax. 22. and p. 18. 
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it. Thus, in an enumeration of property on an estate, it is said 
there were a hundred sheep, fifty-Cve swine, two men, and five 
yoked oi:en(l). At another time we find some land given up with' 
out injury to any thing belonging to it, whether men, cattle, or. 
food (2). So one bought land for tiurty pounds, and gave seven 
pounds more for all the things on it, as men, stock, and com (3). . 

In the Anglo-Saxon wills these wretched beings are given away 
precisely as we now dispose of our plate, our furniture, or our 
money. An archbishop bequeaths some land to an abbey, with ten 
oxen and two men (4). Mfhelm bequeaths his chief mansion at 
Gyrstingthorpe, with all the property that stood thereon, both pro- 
visions and men (5). Wynfleda, in her will, gives to her daughter 
the land at Ebbelesburn, and those men, the property, and all that 
thereon be ; afterwards she gives '^ to Eadmaer as much property 
and as many men as to him had been bequeathed before at Ha- 
fene (6)." In another part of her will she says, '^ Of those theowan 
men at Ginnuc, she bequeaths to Eadwold, Ceolstan the son of Els- 
tan, and the son of Efia, and Burwhyn Msertin ; and she bequeaths 
to Eadgytu, iElfsige the cook, andTefl the daughter of Warcburga, 
and Herestan and his wife, and Ecelm and his wife and their child, 
and Cynestan, and Wynsige, and the son of Bryhtric, and Edwyn, 
and the son of Bunel, and the daughter of jElfwer," Wulfgar in 
his will says, ^^I give to jElfere abbot the lands at Ferscesford, 
with the provisions, and with the men, and with all the produce as 
it is cultivated." This will contains several bequests of this sort (7) J' 

Their servile state was attended with all the horrors of slavery, 
descending on the posterity of the subjected individuals. . A duke 
in Mercia added to a donation ^^six men, who formerly belonged 
to the royal villa in Berhtanwellan, with all their ofispring and their 
family, that they may always belong to the land of the aforesaid 
church in perpetual inheritance." To this gift is added the names 
of the slaves. '^ These are the names of those men that are in this 
writing, with their oCfepring, and their family that come from them 
in perpetual heritage : Alhmund, Tidulf, Tidheh, Lull, Lull, Ead- 
wvlf (8)." That whole families were in a state of slavery appears 
m%st satisfactorily from the instruments of manumission which re- 
main to us. In them we find a man, his wife, and their offspring, 
frequently redeemed together ; and in Wynfleda's will, the wives 
and daughters of some slaves she names are directed to be emanci- 
pated. Ethelstan, after stating that he freed Eadelm, because he 

(1) 3 Gale Script. 481. (2) Hemfng. Gbartol. p. IM. 

(3) 3 Gftle, 478.; and see the letter of Lallins, Bib. Mag. Pat. toI. xyL p. Of. 

(4) MS. Cott. c. ix. p. 135.; aod tee 1 Dugd. M. 306. 

(5) Test. Einielmi. App. Sax. Diet. 
<6) Test. WlDfl. HIckcs, Pref. 

(7) Test. Wolf. Hickes, Diss. Ep. 5i. 

(8) Heoilng. Chart. Whig. p. 61, 62.; and for the next paragraphs see Hickes, 
Diss. Ep. p. 12., aDd his Preface; and Wanley's GaUlogue, p. 181. 
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had become king, adds, " and I give lo the children the sftne be- 
nefit as I give lo the father/' 

Some of the prices of slaves appear in the written contracts of 
their purchase which have sm*vived. 

" Here is declared in this book, that Ediwic, the widow of Saewgels, 
bought Giadu at Colewin for half a pound, for the price and the toll; and 
JElword, the port gerefa, took the toll ; and thereto was witness Leowin, 
brother of Leoword, and ^Iwiblaca, and ^Iwin the king, and Landbiriht, 
and Alca, and Saewerd; and may he have God's curse for ever that this ever 
undoes. Amen.'' 

So Egelsig bought Wynric of an abbot for an yre of gold ; an- 
other was bought for three mancusse(l). The tolls menttoned in 
some of the contracts for slaves may be illustrated out of Dooms- 
day-book. In the burgh of Lewis it says, that at every purchase 
and sale, money was paid to the gerefa : for an ox, a farthing was 
collected ; for a man, four pennies. 

That the Anglo-Saxons were sold at Rome we. learn from tha. 
well-known anecdote mentioned by Bede, of Pope Gregory seeing 
them in the markets there. We also read of one being sold in Lon- 
don to a Frisian (2) ; and of a person in France relieving many from 
slavery, especially Saxons, probably continental Saxons, who then 
abounded in that country (3). It was expressly enjoined in one 
of the later laws, that no Christians, or innocent man, should be 
sold from the land (4). They appear to have been very numerous. 
It is mentioned that there were two hundred and Gfty slaves, men 

(1) Hickes, Diss. p. 12.; and App. Sax. Dick. In the act of purchase, by which 
Haonifloh bought Wulfgylha, it is added, ** and the brown beadle took the toll/' 
Cott. MSS. Tib. B. 5. As specimens of prices we may add, that Sydefleda was 
sold for five shillings and some pence ; S»thrytha for three mancuue : Alfgytha and 
Gunnilda, each for half a pound. MSS. G. C.G. Cant. WaDley, Gapt. p. 116. 

(2) Bede, 166. 

(3) Bonqnet's Recueil des Historiens, torn. iti. p. 553. 

(i) Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 107. *' Some young men were exported from Norfhom- 
berland to be sold, according to a custom which seems to be natural to the people 
of that country, of .selling their nearest relations for their own advantage.*'— 
Malmsb. lib. i. c 3. '* There is a seaport town, called Bristol, opposite to Ireland, 
Into which its inhabitants make frequent voyages on account of trade. Wulfstan 
cured the people of this town of a most odious and inveterate custom, which they 
derived from their ancestors, of buying men and women In all parts of England, 
and exporting them to Ireland for the sake of gain. The young women they com- 
monly got with child, and carried them to market in their pregnancy, that they 
might bring a better price. Yon might have seen, with sorrow, long ranks of 
young persons of both sexes, and of the greatest beauty, tied together with ropes, 
and daily exposed to sale : nor were these men ashamed, O horrid wickedness ! 
to give up their nearest relations, nay, their own children, to slavery. Wulfstan, 
knowing the obstinacy of these people, sometimes stayed two months among them, 
preaching every Lord's day ; by which, in process of time, he had made so great 
an impression upon their minds, that they abandoned that wicked trade, and set 
an example to all the rest of England to do the same. '* Henry's Hist. vol. iv. 
p. S38. 
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and iromen, in the lands given by the king to Wflfrid (1) . But to 
hare a just idea of their number, we must inspect their enume- 
ration in Doomsday4)ook. No portion of land scarcely is there 
mentioned without some. 

When we coniAder the condition of the servile, as it appears in 
the Saxon laws, we shall find it to have been very degraded indeed. 
They were allowed to be put into bonds, and to be whipped (2). 
They might be branded (3) ; and on one occasion they are spoken 
of as if actually yoked : " Let every man know his teams of men, 
of horses, and oxen (4)." 

They were allowed to accumulate some property of their own. 
We infer this from the laws having subjected them to pecuniary 
punishments, and from thehr frequently purchasing thehrown free- 
dom. If an esne did theow-work against his lord's command, on 
Sunday evening after sunset and before the moon set, he was to 
pay eighty shillings to his lord (5). If a theow gave offerings to 
idols, or ate flesh willingly on a fast-day, he was mulcted six shil- 
lings, Or had to suffer in his hide (6). If an esne killed another 
^ne, who was in no act of offence, he forfeited all he was worth ; 
but if he killed a freeman, his geld was to be one hundred shillings : 
be was to be given up by his owner, who was to add the price of 
another man (7)." 

A father, if very poor, was allowed to give his son up to slavery 
for seven years, if the child consented to it (8). 

Freeomen ^^ *^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ Auglo-Saxon populatiou had 
continued in this servile state, the progress of the na- 
tion in the improvements of society would have been very small, 
but a better destiny awaited them ; the custom of manumission be- 
gan ; and the difiusion of Christianity, by mildly attempering the 
feelings of the individual, and by compelling him to cultivate acts 
of benevcdence as a rdigious duty, increased the prevalence of the 
practice. 

We have many instances of the emancipation of slaves. A land- 
holder, in Edgar's tim^, who had thirty men on his grounds, di- 
rected that out of these thirteen should be liberated as lot should 
decide ; so that, placed in the highway, they might go wherever 
they pleased (9). It seems to have been an exercise of philanthropy, 
not uncommon in wills, to give freedom to some of this pitiable 
class of human kind. Wynfleda disjflays the compassionate feelings 
of her sex very strikingly, by directing the emancipation of several 
of her slaves : — 

" Let Wolfwarc be freed, and follow whomsoever he likes best; and let 

(1) Bede, if. c. 13. 

<8) WUk. Leg. Sn. 15. Si. 59, ftS. 60. C3) Ibid. p. 103. 139. 

(i) Ibid. p. 47. (5) Ibid, p, 11* 

(0) Ibid. p.;il< (T) Ibid. p. 8. 

(S) 1 Will(.LGoDe.|130. (0) 3 Gale, Script. 407. 
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WuMaede be freed» on the condition that she follow iEthelfleda and Eadgifa 
(her daughters) ; and let Gerburghe freed, and Miscin, and the daughter of 
Burhulf at Cinnuc ; and Jllfsige, and his wife, and his eldest daughter, and 
Geolstane's wife ; and at Ceorlatune let Pifus be freed, and Edwin, and 
— — 's wife; and at Saccuncumbe let ^deUn be freed, and man, and 
Johannan, and Spror and his wife, and Enefette, and Gersand, andSnel; 
and at Colleshylle let ^thelgythe be freed, and Bicca's wife, and j;ffa, and 
Beda, and Gurhan's wife, and let Bryhsig's wife, the sister of Wulfar, be 

freed; and r^the workman, and Wul^the the daughter of ^Ifs* 

wythe (1)." 

We hare many instruments of manmnission extant, from which 
vre learn some of the causes which produced it. 

Sometimes indiyiduals, from their benevolence, gave them their 
freedom. Thus Halwun Noce, of Exeter, freed Hagel, his 
family woman (3) ; and so Lifgith and his two children were de- 
clared free (3). Sometimes the charitable kindness of others re- 
deemed them : — 

^^ Here appeareth in this Christ's book, that Siwine the son of Leofwie, at 
Lincumb, hath bought SydelflaBda out with five shillings and **** pennies, 
to perpetual freedom, of John the bishop and all the family at Bath; and 
hereto witness is Aodric Ladda, and SsBwold, and his two sons, Scirewold 
and Brithwold (-*)." 

So iEilgyfu the Good redeemed Hig and Dunna, and their off- 
spring, for thirteen mancson (5). We will give another specimen 
of these benevolent actions : — 

'^ Here it is stated in this writing, that Aluric, the canon of Exeter, re- 
deemed Beinold and his children, and all their offspring, of Herberdi for 
two shiUiogs ; and ^iuric called them free and sac-less, in town and from 
town, for God's love ; and the witness to this is (6),'' etc. 

Sometimes piety procured a manumission. Thus two Irishmen 
were freed for the sake of an abbot's soul (7). But the most in- 
teresting kind of emancipation appears in those writings which 
announce to us that the slaves had purchased their own liberty, or 
that of their family. Thus Edric bought the perpetual freedom of 
Saegyfa, his daughter, and all her offspring. So, for one pound, 
Elfwig the Red purchased his own liberty ; and Saewi Hagg bought 
out his two sons (8) . Godwin the Pale is also notified to have liber- 
ated himself, his wife, andchildren, for fifteen shillings. Brightmser 
bought the perpetual freedom of himself, his wife iElgyfu, their 
children and grandchildren, for two pounds. Leofenoth redeemed 

(1) Hickes, Prasf. xxii. (2) Hickes, Piss, £p. la. 

(S) Sax. Diet. App. (4) Ibid. 

(5) Hickes, Diss. Ep. U. (0) Wanley, Catal. 15«. 

(7) Sax. Diet. App. 

(8) Sm tXi th€aB emineipatlons in (he Appendix to Uie Saion Dictionary. 
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himself and his oflTspring for five oran and twelve sheep ; and /Egil- 
sig bought his son's liberty for sixty pennies (1). 

The Anglo-Saxon laws recognised the liberation of slaves, and 
placed them under legal protection. In one of them it is declared, 
that if any of them freed his slave at the altar, the theow should 
bsecome folk-free, or free among the people ; but his former owner 
was to possess his property, his weregeld, and his mund (2). It was 
enjoined by the synod, held in 816, that at the death of a bishop, 
his English slaves, who had been reduced to slavery in his lifetime, 
should be freed (3). 

The liberal feelings of our ancestors towards their enslaved do- 
mestics appear in the generous gifts which they made to them. 
The grants of land from masters to their servants are very commpn. 

Our wise and benevolent Alfred directed one of his laws to lessen 
the number of the enslaved. He could not emancipate those who 
were then in servitude, nor their future families, without a violent 
convulsion of the rights of property which then subsisted ; and the 
general resistance would have made the romantic attempt not only 
ipeffectual, but pernicious, both to those he wished to beneGt and 
to society at large. But what he could do safely he performed. He 
procured it to be enacted, by the witena-gemot, that if any one 
should in future buy a Christian slave, the time of his servitude 
should be limited to six years ; and that on the seventh he should 
be free without any payment, and depart with the wife and the 
clothes he had at first. But if the lord had given him the wife, both 
she and her children were to remain. If he chose to continue a 
slave, he might determine to do so (4). This law struck a decisive 
Mow at slavei^y in England ; it checked their future multiplication ; 
it discouraged their ^alc and purchase; it established a system of 
legal emancipation ; and gave the masters a deep interest in the 
kind treatment of the slaves then belonging to them, in order to pre- 
serve the race. From the effect of this provision, the free popu- 
lation increased every year. 

The servile class was more numerous in England than the free. 
This is the usual case in all countries where slavery prevails : in- 
deed the laborious class always outnumbers the proprietary body. 



CHAPTER X. 

Their Gilds, or Clubs. 

The gilds, or social confederations, in which many of the Anglo- 
Saxons chose to arrange themselves, deserve our peculiar atten- 

* (1) HIcfces, Diss. £p. 13. 0, 10. (i) WUk. Leg. Sai. II. 

(a) Sptl. Cone. 330. (4) Wllk. Leg. 19. 
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tiori ; we will describe them as they appear to us from some MSS. 
of their instruments of association which are yet in being. They 
are remarkable for the social and combining spirit which they dis- 
play. 

One of these is a gild-scipe, composed of eighteen members, at 
Exeter, whose names are mentioned in it, and to which the bishops 
and canons are stated to have acceded. It recites, that they have 
undertaken the association in ma,tual fraternity : the objects of 
their union appear to have been, that every hearth, or family, 
should, at Easter in every year, pay one penny ; and on the death 
of every member of the gild one penny, whether man or woman, 
for the soul's scot. The canons were to have this souFs scot, and 
to perform the necessary rites (1). This gild-scipc somewhat re- 
sembles one of our benefit societies, in which the members make 
small stated payments, and are buried at the expense of the fund so 
raised. 

Another gild-scipe at Exeter purports to have been for God's 
love, and their soul's need, and to have agreed that their meetings 
should be thrice a year; viz. at Michaelmas, at Mary's Mass, over 
Midwinter, and at the holy days after Easter. Every member was 
to bring a certain portion of malt, and every cniht was to add a 
less quantity and some honey. The mass priest was to sing a mass 
for their living friends, and another for their dead friends, and every 
brother two psalms. At the death of every member, six psalms 
were to be chanted ; and every man at the sup-fore was to pay five 
peiinies, and at a house-burning one penny. If any man neglected 
the appointed days, he was to be fined the first time in three masses, 
the second in five, and the third time no man was to share with 
him, unless sickness or the compulsion of the lord occasioned his 
absence. If any one neglected his payments at the appointed time, 
he was to pay double ; and if any member misgreeted another, he 
was to forfeit thirty pence. It concludes thus : — " We pray for 
the love of God that every man hold this meeting rightly, so as we 
have rightly agreed it should be. May God assist us in this (2)." 

There is an instrument made on the establishment of a gild of 
thegns at Cambridge. By this every member was to take an oath 
of true fidelity to each other, and the gild was always to assist him 
who had the most just claim. If any of the gild died, all the gild- 
scipc was to carry him wherever he desired ; and if any neglected 
to attend on this occasion, he was fined a syster of honey ; and the 
gild-scipe was to furnish half the provisions at their interment, and 
every one was to pay two- pence for alms, and what was suitable 
was to be taken to St. Etheldry tha. If any of the gild should need 
the assistance of his companions, and it was mentioned to the ge- 

(1) Oar illastrioQs Hickes has printed thii gild-scipe agreement, with others, in 
his LMssert. Episl. p. 18. 

(2) Hickes, Dissert. Epist. p. 91, 99. 
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refa nearest the gild, then if the gerefan^kctedhioi) unless the 
gild itself was near, he was to pay one pound. If the lordneglected 
it, he was to forfeit the same sum, unless his superior claims com- 
pelled him to the inattention, or sickness prevented. If any killed 
one of a gild, eight pounds were to be the compensation ; and if 
the homicide did not pay it, all the gildship were to avepge their 
member, and to support the consequences : if one did it, aU were 
to bear alike. If any of the gild killed any other person, and ^as 
in distress, and had to pay for the wrong, and the slain were a 
twelfhinde person, everyone of the gild nmst help with half a mark. 
If the slain be a ceorl, let each pay two ora„ or one ora if a Welsh- 
man. If the gildnian kills any one wilfully, or foolishly, he must 
bear himself whaf he should do ; and if he should kill any of the 
gild by his own folly, he and his relations must abide (he conse- 
quence, and pay eight pounds for the gild, or else lose its society^ 
and friendship. If any of the gild eat or drink with the homicide, 
unless before the king, or the lord bishop, or the ealdorman, he 
must pay a pound, unless, with two persons sitting, he can prove 
that he did not know it. If any of the gild misgreet another, let 
him pay a systcr of honey, unless witli two friends he can clear 
himself. If a cniht draw a weapon, let him pay his lord a pound, 
and let the lord have it where he may : and all the gild-scipe shall 
help him to get it. If the cniht wound another, let the lord avenge 
it. If the cniht sits within the path, let him pay a syster of honey ; 
and if he has a foot-scat, let him do the same. If any of the gild 
die, or fall sick, out of the district, let (he gild fetch him, and bring 
him as he wished, either dead or alive, under the penalty before 
mentioned. If he die at home, and the gild seek not the body, nor 
his morgen spsece, let a syster of honey be forfeited (1). 

These gilds are sometimes alluded to in the laws. If a man with- 
out paternal relations should fight and kill another, then his ma- 
ternal kinsmen were ordered to pay one third of the were, his gild 
a third, and for the other part his gild was to escape (2). In hm- 
don there appear to have been free gilds : "This is the council 
that the bishops and gerefas that belong to London borough have 
pronounced, and with pledges confirmed in our free gilds (3)." In 
a charter concerning Canterbury, the three companies of the citi- 
zens within the waBs, and those without, are mentioned (4). Domes- 
day-book likewise notices a gild of the clergy in the same city (5). 
They seem, on the whole, to have been friendly associations made 
for mutual aid and contribution, to meet the pecuniary exigencies 

(1) Hickef, Dissert. Epist. p. 30. 

(2) Wllkins, Leg. Sax. p. 41.; and see the lavs, p. 18. 

(3) Wilkins, Leg. Sax. p. 65. 

(4) MS. Chart, penes the late Mr. Astle <' tba three geferairas inne borhwara 
and Qtan barhwara.*' No. iS. 

({>) <' 32 inaugaras quas tenent elertei de villa ip giMam soam." Domesday, f. 3. 
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which were pa*petoally arising from burials, legal enactions, penal 
mulcts, and other payments or compensations. That much good- 
fellowship was connected with them can be doubted by no one. 
The flnes of their own imposition imply that the materials of con- 
viviality were not forgotten. — These associationsmay be called tbe 
Anglo-Saxon clubs. 

That in mercantile towns and ^ea-rports there were also gilds <Mr 
fraternities of men constituted for the purpose of carrying on more 
successful enterprises in commerce, even in the Anglo-Saxon times, 
appears to be a fact. Domesday-book mentions the gihaUa, or 
guildhall, of the Iwrghers of Dover (1). 



CHAPTER XI. 

Their Trades, Mechanical Arts, and Foreign Gommeree. 

Two things became essential to the peace and comfort of all so- 
cial unions of mankind ; — one, that each should have the means of 
acquiring the property he needs for his subsistence and welfare ; 
and the other, that he should be accustomed to some employments 
or amusements, in which his activity and time may be consumed 
without detriment to others or weariness to himself. 

In our age of the world, so many trades, arts, professions, and 
objects, and channels of occupation, exist, that, in the ordinary 
courseof life, every member of our population may obtain, without 
a crime, if he seek with moderate assiduity, the supplies that are 

(1) *<ln qaibas erat gihaUa bargensium." Domesday, f. 1. We find clubs, or 
peculiar societies of individuals, existing in the Roman empire in the time of Trajan ; 
which met under the pretence of business, festivity, or friendship, but which were 
then suspected by the government to be seminaries of faction or disaffection. They 
were called Uetsrias; from ctai^ia, a company or fraternity, derived from iTetipsc, 
a companion. That Trajan endeavoured to suppress them we learn from Pliny's 
Epistle to him, " I will prohibit the Hetsrias (Hetaerias esse) according to your 
mandates," I. 10. Some of the sufferings of the first Christians may have arisen 
from their devotional meetings being confounded with these political clubs. Ter- 
tollian distinguishes them firom these, by desiring, in his Apology, about the year 
SOO, that the Christian, sect might be tolerated '' inter iicitas factiones '* among 
the allowed associations, '' because it is a sect from which nothing proceeds that 
is hostile, like the dreadful results of other illegal factions." He adds, '' for such 
a multiplicity of sects is suppressed Arom reasons of state, that the cily may not be 
split into parties : since these divisions would introduce a general disorder Into alt 
. your popular elections, councils, courts, assemblies, and public spectacles, by the 
ambitious clashings of the contending factions. And never was there more reason 
than now, to provide against such disorders, as the instigators are sure not to want 
violent hands for any design, If they want not money to pay them." Apol. c. 38. 
There leems to be a tendency of mankind in all civilized nations to form secrat so- 
cieties of the Hetsria kind in every age, though under varying appellations, and 
with popular enterior pretensions, suited to tbe feelings of the day. 
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necessary bolli lo his w«ints and his pleasures. It was not so in the 
Anglo-Saxon times. The trades and arts were few, and foreign 
commerce was inconsiderable. Invention Iiad not found out con- 
veniences of life sufficient to employ many mechanics or manu- 
facturers, or to give much diversity of employment. The land and 
. its produce were in the hands of a few, and it was difficult for the 
rest to get any property by honourable or peaceful means. Our 
Alfred intimates this, for he says, ^'Now thou canst not obtain 
money unless thou steal it, or plunder it, or discover some hidden 
treasure ,• and thus when you acquire it to yourself you lessen it 
to others (1)." Yiolence and rapine were the usual means of ac- 
quiring property among that part of the better classes who hap- 
pened to be unprovided with it. Hence the exhortations of the 
clergy, and the laws are so full of denunciations against these po- 
pular depredators. It is declared to be the duty of an earl to hate 
thieves and public robbers •. to destroy plunderers and spoilers, 
unless they would amend and abstain from such unrighteous ac- 
tions (2). Tradesmen and merchants are often spoken of as poor 
and humble men. The great sources of property were from land 
and war, and from the liberality of the great. It was by slow de- 
grees that trade multiplied, and the productions of the arts and ma- 
nufactures increased so as to furnish subsistence and wealth to those 
who wished to be peaceable and domestic. 

In the present state, and under the fortunate constitution of the 
British islands, our tradesmen and manufacturers are an order of 
men who contribute essentially to uphold our national rank and 
character, and form a class of actual personal distinction superior 
to what the same order has in any age or country possessed, except 
in the middle ages of Italy. They are not only the fountains of that 
commerce which rewards us with the wealth of the world, but 
tiiey are perpetually supplying the other classes and professions of 
society with new means of improvement and comfort; and with 
those new accessions of persons and property, which keep the great 
machine of our political greatness in constant strength and activity. 

Some proportion Of these advantages, gradually increasing, has 
been reaped by England, from the trading part of its community, 
in every stage of its commercial progression. But the further we 
go back into antiquity, the pursuit was less reputable, and the be- 
nefits more rare. This class of society in the remote ages was nei- 
ther numerous, opulent, nor civilized. Our earlier ancestors had 
neither learnt the utility of dividing labour, nor acquired the fa- 
culty of varying its productions. They had neither invention, 
taste, enterprise, respectability, influence, or wealth. The trades- 
men of the Anglo-Saxons were, for the most part, men in a servile 
state. The clergy, the rich, and the great, had domestic servants, 

(1) Alf. Boet. p. 09. (2) Wilk. Leg. Sax. 149. 
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who were qualified to supjdy them with those articles of trade and 
manufacture which were in common use. Hence, in monasteries, 
we find smiths, carpenters, millers, illuminators, architects, agri* 
culturists, fishermen. Thus a monli is described as well skilled in 
smith-craft (1). Thus Wynfleda, in her will, mentions the servants 
she employed in weaving and sewing ; and there are many grants 
of land remaining, in which men of landed property rcM'arded their 
servants who excelled in different trades. Inone grant, the bro- 
ther of Godwin gives to a monastery a manor, with its appendages ; 
that is, his overseer and all his chattels, his smith, carpenter, fish- 
erman, mfller ; all these servants, and all their goods and chat- 
tels (2). 

The habits of life were too uniform j its luxuries too few ; its 
property too small ; its wants too numerous ; and the spirit of the 
great mass too servile and dull, to have that collection of ingenious, 
active, respected, and inventive men, who make and circulate our 
internal and external commerce, with eager, but not illiberal com- 
petition ; or to have those accomplished artificers and manufac- 
turers, whose taste in execution equals that of the most elegant 
fancy in its inventions. Neither the workmen nor their customers, 
however elevated in society, had those faculties of taste and ima- 
gination w^hich now accompany the fabrication of every luxury, 
and almost of every comfort with which mechanical labour sur- 
rounds us. Utility, glaring gaudiness, and material value were the ' 
chief criterions of the general estimation. The delicacy and inge- 
nuity of the workmanship were not yet allowed to be able to sur- 
pass the substantial worth. No commendation called them into 
existence ; none sought to acquire them ; none seemed to antici^ 
pate the possibility of their attainment. Hence all were satisfied 
with the coarse and clumsy, if it had that show which strikes an 
undiscriminating eye, that sterling value which announced the 
wealth of its possessor, and that serviceableness for which alone he 
required it. The Anglo-Saxon artificers and manufacturers were 
therefore for some time no more than what real necessity put in 
action. Their productions were [few, inartificial, and unvaried. 
They lived and died poor, unhonoured, and unimproved. But, by 
degrees, the manumission of slaves increased the numbers of the 
independent part of the lower orders. Some of the emancipated 
became agrictdtural labourers, and took land of the clergy and the 
great, paying them an annual gafol, or rent ; but many went to the 
burgs and towns, and as the king was the lord of the free, they re- 
sided in these under his protection, and became free burghers or 
burgesses. In these burgs and towns they appear to have occupied 
houses, paying him rent, or rather occasional compensations, and 
sometimes performing services for him. Thus, in Ganterbmry, 

(1) Bede, v. c. U. and p. 634. (a) l Dag. Mon. 306. 
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Edward had fifty-one burghers paying him gafol, or rent, and over 
two hundred and twelve others he luid the legal jurisdiction (1). 
In Bath, the king had sixty-four burghers, who yielded four 
pounds (2). In Exeter, the king had two hundred and eighty-five 
houses, paying eighteen pounds a year (3). In some other places, 
we find such compensations as these mentioned : "Twelve sheep 
and lambs, and one bloom of iron^ from every free man (4)." These 
individuals and all such were so many men released from the ty- 
ranny of the great. For toll, gafol, and all customs, Oxford paid 
the king twenty pounds a year, and six sextaria of honey (5). At 
Dover, when the king's messenger arrived, the burghers had to 
pay threepence for transporting his horse in winter, and two-pence 
in summer. They also provided a steersman and helper (6). 

In the burgs, some of the inhabitants were still under other 
lords. Thus in Romenel twenty-five burghers belonged to the 
archbishop. In Bath, after the king's burghers are mentioned, it 
is said that ninety burghers of other men yielded sixty shillings. 
In the same place, the church of Saint Peter had thirty-four 
burghers, who paid twenty shillings (7). At Romenel, besides 
those who were under the archbishop, one Robert is stated to have 
had fifty burghers, of whom the king had every service ; but they 
were freed, on account of their service at sea, from every custom, 
except robbery, breach of the peace, and forestel (8). 

In these places, the services and charges were sometimes more 
rigorously exacted. It is stated of Hereford, that if any one wished 
to retire from the city, he might, with the leave of the gerefa, sell 
his house, if be found a purchaser who was willing to perform in 
his stead the accustomed services ; and in this event the gerefa had 
the thirdpenny of the sale. But if any one, from his poverty, could 
not do the regular service, he was compelled to abandon his house 
to the gerefa without any consideration. The gerefa had then to 
take care that the house did not remain empty, that the king might 
not lose his dues (9). 

In some burgs, the members had been so wealthy as to have ac- 
quired themselves a property in the burg. Thus, at Canterbury, 
the burghers had forty-five mansuras without the city, of which 
they took the gafol and the custom, while the king retained the le- 
gal jurisdiction. They also held of the king thirty-three acres of 
land in their gild (10). 

But this state of subjection to gafols, customs, and services, under 
which the people of the burgs and towns continued, had this great 

(1) Domesday-boDk, fo. a. (2) Ibid. p. 87. 

(8) Ibid. p. too. (4) Ibid. fo. 87. 92. 91. 
<5) Ibid. Com. Oxf. (d) Ibid. fo. 1. 

(7) Ibid. fo. 10. (8) Ibid. fo. 87. 

(9) These customs are excerpted by Gale out of Domesday-book. Hist. iii. 
p. 768. 

(10) Domesday-bool£> fo. 2. 
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advanti^e over the condition of the servile, that the exacted bur- 
dens Trere deflnile and certain, and though sometimes expensive, 
were never oppressive. Such a state was indeed an indi^pendence, 
compared with the degradation of a theow ; and we probably see 
in these burghers the condition of the free part of the community, 
who were not actually freeholders of land, or who, though freed, 
had not wholly left the domestic service of their masters. 

By slow degrees the increasing numbers of society, or their aug- 
mented activity, produced a surplus property beyond the daily 
consumption, which acquired a permanent state in the country in 
some form or other, and then constituted its wealth. Every house 
hegan to have some article of lasting furniture or convenience 
which it had not before ; as well as every tradesman goods laid in 
store, and every farmer corn, or cattle, or implements of tillage 
more numerous than he once possessed. When this stage of surplus 
produce occurs, property begins to multiply ; the bonds of stern 
necessity relax ; civilization emerges ; leisure increases, and a great 
number share it* Other employments than those of subsistence are 
sought for. Amusement begins to be a study, and a class of society 
to provide it becomes desired. The grosser gratifications then verge 
towards the refinements of future luxury. The mind awakens from 
the lethargy of sense, and a new spirit, and new objects of indus- 
try, invention, and pursuit, gradually arise in the advancing popu- 
lation. All these successions of improvement become slowly visible 
to the antiquarian observer as he approaches the latter periods of 
the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. But they were not the accompaniments 
of its first state ; or, if they at all existed, they were con&ied to the 
court, the castle, and the monastery ; and were not indeed to be 
found among the inferior thegns or the poorer cloisters. Some of 
these had so little property that they could not afford to allow meat, 
and others not whcaten bread, as an article of their food. In such 
miserable abodes the c(Mnforts of surplus property could not be 
obtained ; and where these are not general, Uie nation is poor. 
This epithet was aloujs applicable to the Anglo-Saxon octarchy. 

Both war and agriculture want the smith. Hence one of the most 
important trades of the Anglo-Saxons was the smith, who is very 
frequently mentioned. Aldhelm takes the trouble to describe the 
'^ convenience of the anvil, the rigid hardness of the beating ham- 
mer, and the tenacity of the glowing tongs ;" and to remark, that 
^^ the gem-bearing belts, and diadems of kings, and various instru- 
ments of glory, were made from the tools of iron (1)/' The smiths 
who worked in iron were called isernsmithas. They had also the 
goldsmith, the soelfersmith (silversmith), and the arsmith or cop- 
persmith. In (he dialogues before quoted, the smith says, '^Whence 
the share to the ploughman, or the goad, but from my art? whence 

(1) Aldhelm. de Land. Virg. 99S. 
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to the fisherman an angle, or to the shoe*wyrh(a an awl, or to the 
sempstress a needle, but from my art ?*' The other replies, " Those 
in thy smithery only give us iron fire-sparks, the noise of beating 
hammers, and blowing bellows (1)." Smiths are frequently men- 
tioned in Domesday. In the city of Hereford there were six smiths, 
who paid each one penny for his forge, and who made one hundred 
and twenty pieces of iron from the king's ore. To each of them 
three-pence was paid as a custom, and they were freed from all 
other services (2). In a district of Somerset, it is twice stated, that 
a mill yielded two plumbas of iron (3). Gloucester paid to the king 
thirtynsix dicras of iron, and one hundred ductile rods, to make 
nails for the king's ships (4). 

The treow-wyrhta, literally tree or wijod workman, or, in mo- 
dern phrase, the carpenter, w^as an occupation as important as the 
smith's. In the diadogues above mentioned, he says he makes 
houses and various vessels and ships. 

The shoemaker and Salter appear also in the dialogues : the 
sceowyrhta, or shoemaker, seems to have been a comprehensive 
trade, and to have united some that are now very distinct businesses. 
He says, " My craft is very useful and necessary to you. I buy 
hides and skins, and prepare them by my art, and make of them 
shoes of various kinds ; and none of you can winter without my 
craft.^' He subjoins a list of the articles which he fabricates .- viz. 



Auklc leathers, 


Bridle thongs, 


Leather neck-pieces. 


Shoes, 


Trappings, 


Halters, 


Lealher hose, 


Flasks, 


Wallets, 


Bottles, 


Boiling vessels, 


Pouches. 



The Salter, baker, cook, and fisherman, have been described 
before. 

Besides the persons who made those trades their business, some 
of the clergy, as we advance to the age preceding the Norman con- 
quest, appear to us as labouring to excel in the mechanical arts. 
Thus Dunstan, besides being competent to draw and paint the pat- 
terns for a lady's robe, w as also a smith; and worked on all the 
metals. Among other labours of his industry, he made two great 
bells for the church at Abingdon. His friend Ethelwald, the bishop, 
made two other bells for the same place, of a smaller size ; and a 
wheel full of small bells, much gilt, to be turned round for its mu- 
sic, on feast days. He also displayed much art in the fabrication 
of a large silver table of curious workmanship (5). Stigand, the 
bishop of Winchester, made two images and a crucifix, and gilt and 
placed them in the cathedral of his diocese (6). One of our kings 
made a monk, who was a skilful goldsmith, an abbot (7). It was 

(1) MS. Tib. A. 3. (2) Doroesday-book, in foe. 

(3) Ibid. fo. 94. (i) Ibid. 

(5) Dugd. Moo. 104. (6) Aiiglia Sacra, i. p. ^3. 
(7) MS. Claud. G. 9. 
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eyen exacted by law that the clergy should porsne these occupa- 
tions ; for Edgar says, '' We command that every priest, to increase 
knowledge, diligently learn some handicraft (1)." It was at this 
period that it began to be felt that skill could add value to the ma- 
terial on which it operated ; and as the increasing wealth of society 
enabled some to pay for its additional cost, a taste for ornament as 
well as massy value now emerged. 

The art of glass-making was unknown in England in the seventh 
century, when Benedict, the abbot of Waremouth, procured men 
from France, who not only glazed the windows of his church and 
monastery, but taught the Anglo-Saxons the art of making glass for 
windows, lamps, drinking- vessels, and for other uses (2). Our 
progress in the art was slow; for we find the disciple of Bede thus 
addr^sing a bishop of France on this subject in the next century : 
^' If there be any man in your district who can make glass-vessels 
well, when time permits, condescend to send him to me ; or if there 
is any one out of your diocess, in the power of others, I beg your 
fraternity will persuade him to come to us, for we are ignorant 
and helpless in this art : and if it should happen that any of the 
glass-makers should, by your diligence and with the divine pleasure, 
be suffered to come to us, be assured that if I am alive I will re- 
ceive him with kind courtesy (3). " 

The fortunate connection which Christianity established between 
the clergy of Europe favoured the advancement of all the mecha- 
nical arts. We read perpetually of presents of the productions of 
human labour and skill passing from the more civilized countries 
to those more rude. We read of a church having a patine made 
with Greek workmanship (4) ; and also of a bishop in England who 
was a Greek by birth (5) . 

They had the arts of weaving, embroidering, and dyeing. Aid- 
helm intimates these : " We do not negligenOy despise the woollen 
stamina of threads worked by the woof and the shuttles, even 
though the purple robe and silken pomp of emperors shine. '* 
Again, " The shuttles, not filled with purple only but with various 
colours, are moved here and there among the thick spreading of 
the threads, and by the embroidering art they adorn all the woven 
work with various groups of images (6)." Edward the Elder had 
his daughters taught to exercise their needle and their distaff (7). 
Indeed, the Anglo-Saxon ladie§ were so much accustomed to spin- 
ning, that just as we in.legal phrase, and by a reference to former 
habits now obselete, term unmarried ladies spinsters, so Alfred in 

(1) Wilk. Leg. Anglo-Sax. 83. (2) Bede, Hist. Abb. Wer. 825. 

(3) 16 Mag. Bib. Pat. 88. (4) Dugd. Mon. p. 40. 

(5) 3 Gale, X. Script. 464. 

(6) Aldhelin de Laad. Virg. 298« 305. He also mentions the fncoram ma- 
oeribus. Ibid. 

(7) Malmsb. lib. U. c. 5. p. 47. 

in. 5 
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his win, with true appticatiofi, called tibe female pmrt of liis famfly 
the spindle side. The Norman historian remaiits <rf oar ancieiil; 
countrywomen, that they excelled with the needle, and in gold 
embroidery (1). Aldhelm's robe is described to have been made of 
a most delicate thread of a purple ground, and that within Uack 
circles the figures of peacoi^ were worked amoog them of ample 
size (2). 

fiede alludes fo their jewellers and goldsmiths i ^' A rich and 
skilful gold- worker, wishing to^do some admirable work, collects, 
wherever he can, remarkable and precious stones to be placed 
among the gold and silver, as well to show his skiDr, as {(x the 
beauty of his work. Those precious stones are chiefly of a ruddy 
or aerial colour (3)." From the custom of the kings making pre* 
sents of rich garments, vases, bracelets, and rings to their witena- 
gemot and courtiers, and of great lords doing the same to thdr 
knights, the trades for making these must have had much employ- 
ment. The gemots often met three times a year. The lords fre- 
quently held their imitative courts. 

One of their trades seems to have been the tavorn or the public- 
housc: for a priest is forbidden to drink "at theW^ine-tunsCi)." 
An ale-boUseand ale-shop are also mentioned in the laws (5). 

The external commerce of these ancient times was confined, be- 
cause their imperfect civilizartion, and the poverty of the great body 
of their population, prevented an extensive demand for foreign 
commodities. But the habit of visiting distant parts for the pur- 
poses of traflSc had already begun. Ohther's voyage proves, that 
men went to the North, both for the purposes of traffic and of disco- 
very I he says, they pursued whales for their teeth, and made regies 
of their hides (6). We read of merchants from Ireland lan^ng at 
Cambridge with cloths, and exposing their merchandise to sale (7). 
London, even in the seventh century, is mentioned as a port which 
ships frequented (8) ; and we find merchants' ships sailing to Rome (9) . 
The trading vessels sometimes joined together^ and went out armed 
for their mutual protectioa (10) j but we may suppose, that while 
piracy lasted, navigation was unfrequent. 

In the Saxon dialogues, the merchant (mancgere) is introduced: 
''I say that I am useful to the king, and to ealdormen, and to the 
rich, and to all people. I ascend my ship with my merchandise, 
and sail over the sea-like places, and sell my things, and buy dear 

(1) Gesta Norman, ap. Du Chesne, 211. 

(2; 3 Gale, x. Script. 351. (3) Bede*s Op. "^H. p. lOGS. 

"(4) Wilk. Leg. 157. ' 

(5) A penalty yru mOteted rf a man was killed in an eala-huse, Ibid. p. 117. 
A priest was forbidden to be in an eala-scop, ibid. p. 1€0. This is the earliest 
mention that I have found of a shop. 

(6) See Alfred's aoconnt of this voyage fai the seeond volume of this work. 

(7) 2 Gale, 482. (8) Dugd. Mon. 76. 
(9) Bede^ 204. (10) Q]^. WiUda. 
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tMagir^fckh«^notproto)edinlfcbtoiid,apdIte^ 
here with great iam^er oi^r the tsea ; and sometisBes I suffer ship- ' 
wrcfck^ with the loss (tf aU mj tUog^, scarcely escafung myself. ' — 
^^ What do yoatoing to us?'' ^^ Skins, silks, costly gems, aad 
gold ; various garments, pigment, wine, oil, ivory, aud orichalctts, 
oofpe^, and tin, silver, glass, and such like." — ^' WiU you sell your 
th^shereas you bought them there?" ^I vt'iil not, because 
what would my labour benefit me? I will sell them here dearer 
than I bought them there, that I may get some profi^t, to feed me, 
my wife, an4 children (1).'' 

That public markets were establi^ed in various parts of England 
in this period, w€ learn from many docmnents. It is clear from 
Soanesday-bock that these markets paid a toH. In fiedf<»rdshire, a 
Udl de ma*cato is mentioned, which yielded seven pounds. The 
market at Taunton paid fifty sluliings(2). A market was estsdb* 
li^ed at Pet^bwough, with tht; privilege that no other was to be 
attowed within certain limits in its vicinity (3). 

We shaU state concisely a few. customs as to our commercial na- 
vigation. ' At Chester, if ships should come there, or depart from 
it, without the king's leave, the king and Gomes were to have forty 
shillings for every man in the ship. If they came in violation of 
tiie king's peace, or against his jn^ohibition, the ships, mariners, and 
ibeiac jH^operty, were forfeited to the king and Gomes. With the 
royal permission they might sell quietly what they had brought, 
hut they were to pay to the king and his Gomes four-pence for every 
last. If the king's governor should (»*dcr those having the skins 
<rf martens not to«ell them before he had seen them, none were to 
disobey him, under a penalty of forty shillings. This port yielded 
forty-five pounds, and three timbres of marten-skins. In the same 
place false measure incurred a fine of four shillings; and for bad 
ale the offender paid as much, or else was placed on a duinghill (4) . 

At Southwark, no one took any toll on the strand, or the water, 
but the king. At Arundel, a particular person is named who took 
tlie custom paid by foreigners (5) . At Canterbury, a prepositus is 
stated to have taken the custom from foreign merchants, in certain 
knds there, which another ought to have received. At Lewes, it 
is MMtttioned, that whoever either bought or sold, gave the go- 
vernor a piece of money (6). 

Particular laws wore made by the Anglo-Saxon government to 
regulate the manner of buying and selling. These laws had two 
objeets in view ; to prevent or detect theft ; and to secure the due 
payment of the tax or toll which became due on such occasions (7; . 

(I) MS. Tib. A, 3. W Domesday, in loc. 

(8) Ingulf, i6. (4) Domeaday, in loc. 

f5) Domesday, In loc. (6) Ibid. 

(7) Several foots concerning the commerce of our ancestors have been occasion- 
ally mentioned in the pfeceding volame; as the iiteicoiine between Offa and 
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When the prodnce of the labour and fertility of a country, begins 
to exceed its consumption, and no calamity obstructs its natural 
progress, the amount of its surplus accumulations increases in 
every generation, till the whole community becomes furnished with 
perm^ent goods, and some individuals with peculiar abundance. 
The Anglo-Saxons had reached this state in the reign of Ethelred. 
A considerable quantity of bullion, coined and uncpined, had then 
become diffused in the nation, and they were enabled to pay those 
heavy taxations, which were so often imposed, with such impolitic 
weakness, to buy off the Danish invasions. These unwise pay- 
ments vexed but did not exhaust the nation. It became wealthy 
again under the peaceful reign of the (Confessor. Both the taste for 
luxuries, and the spirit of increased production, were then per- 
vading the country, and the national affluence was visibly increas- 
ing when the* Norman armament landed on its coasts. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, the Northmen were very enter- 
prising in their navigation. They discovered Iceland and Green- 
land, and a more distant country, which they called Yinland, and 
which has been considered, not unjustly, to have been some part 
of the North American continent (1). 

A remark may be added on their travelling and hospitality. It 
would seem that they travelled armed. We read of one journeying 
with his horse and spear; when he alighted, he gave his spear to 
his attendants (2). 

Their hospitality was ki^d : on the arrival of a stranger he was 
welcomed ; they brought him water to wash his hands ; they washed 
his feet, and for this purpose warm water was used; they wiped 
them with a cloth, and the host in one case cherished them in his 
bosom. We also, read of warm wine administered to the new 
guest (3). 

Hospitality was, however, dangerous in some degree from its 
responsibility ; if any one entertained a guest (cuman, literally a 
come-one) three nights in his own house, whether a trader, or 
any other person that had come over the boundary, and fed him 
with victuals, and the guest did any thing wrong, the host was to 
bring him to justice, ot to answer for it (4). By another law, a 
guest, after two nights' residence, was reckoned part of the family, 
and the owner of it was to be answerable for his actions (5). 

If a shorn man travelled steorless, or vagrantly, hospitality 

Charlemagne ; Alfred's embassy to India ; iEthelstan's connections with Eu- 
rope ; and Canute's letter, explaining the business which he had transacted with 
the Pope. 

(1) One of the voyages may be seen in Snorre,,tom. p. 303 308. Torfsus has 
discussed this subject in a book on Winland. Mallet has given an interesting 
chapter on the maritime discoveries of the Northmen, in his Northern Antiquities, 
vol. I. c. 11. p. 268. of the translation edited by Dr. Percy. 

(2) Bedc, p. 833. (3) Ibid. p. 234. 251. «57. 
(4) WUktas, Leg. $ai. p. 9. (5) Ibid. p. 18. 
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might be given to him once, but he was to have leave of absence 
before he could be longer maintained (1). 

Travelling was attended with some penal regulations : if a stran- 
ger in any part went out of the road, or through woods, it was a 
law that he should either shout aloud, or blow with a horn, on 
pain of being deemed a thief, and suffering as such (2). 

It was the habit of depredation that made every traveller an ob- 
ject of legal suspicion at this period. From the peril of the roads, 
want of communication, the poverty of the middling and lower 
classes, and the distance, violence, and rapacity of the barons and 
knights, travelling for the purposes of traffic was very rare, and 
became more so when the* Northman invaders were in the island, 
and while their unsettled emigrants were continually moving over 
it. Hence few men left their towns or burghs but for pillage or 
revenge ; and this occasioned that jealous mistrust of the law which 
operated so long to discourage even mercantile journies. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Their Chivalry. 

There is no evidence that the refined and enthusiastic spirit of 
gallantry which accompanied chivalry in its perfect stage, prevailed 
among the Anglo-Saxons ; but that chivalry, in a less polished form, 
and considered as a military investiture, conferred with religious 
ceremonies, by putting on the belt and sword, and giving the knight 
a peculiar dignity among his countrymen ; — that this kind of chi- 
valry existed in England before the Norman conquest, the authori- 
ties adduced in this chapter will suificiently ascertain. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, Hereward, a noble Anglo- 
Saxon youth, distinguished himself by his daring valour and eccen- 
tricity. As his character is highly romantic, and affords a remark- 
able instance of the Anglo-Saxon chivalry, I will state the main 
incidents of his life, from the plain and Iqmperate narration of his 
contemporary, who was the Conqueror's secretary. 

'* His father was Leofric, lord of Brunne, in Lincolnshire, a nobleman 
who had become very illustrious for his warlike exploits. He was a relation 
of the great earl of Hereford, who had married the king's sister. 

** Hereward was the son of this Leofric and his wife Ediva. He was tall 
and handsome, but too warlike, and of an immoderate fierceness of mind. 
In his juvenile plays and wrestlings he was so ungovernable, that his hand 
was often raised against every one, and every one's hand against him. 
When the youths of his age went lo wrestling and such other sports, unless 
he triumphed over all, and his playfeUows conceded to him the laurel of 

(1) WUk. Leg. Sax. p. 4. («) Ibid. p. la. 
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victory, he v<vy often txtdrted by hift sword wbat ht emM BOt §mn hf has 

muscular strength. 

''The youths of his neighbourhood complaiQing of this conduct, his fa- 
ther's" anger was excited against him. Leofric stated to king Edward the 
many mtolerable tricks that had been practised even upon himself, and his 
excessire violence towards others. Upon this representation, the Confessor 
ordered him into banishment. 

" Hereward, thus exited, went fearlessly to Nortlmrabrfa, ^nee to 
Cornwall^ tt^nceto Irefaiid, and afterwards to Flanders; and every where 
most bravely carrying himself, he soon obtained a glorious and magsii- 
e&nt reputatioii. 

*' In every danger intrepidly pressing forward^ and happily escaping; in 
every military conflict always throwing himself on the bravest, and boldly 
conquering; it was doubtful whether he was mpre fortunate or brave. His 
victories over all his enemies were complete, and he escaped harmless from 
the greatest battles. 

" Becoming so illustrious by his military successes, his valiant deeds be- 
came known in England, and were sung through the country. The dis- 
like of his parent, relatives, and friends, was changed into the most ardent 
affection. 

" In Flanders he married a noble lady, Turfrida, and had by -her a 
daughter, who lately married (I am transcribing Ingulf) an illustrious 
knight, a great friend to oUr monastery, and lord of Depyng and the pa- 
ternal inheritance of Brunne and its appurtenances. 

" The mother of Turfrida coming to England with her husband, with 
his permission forsook all earthly pomp, and became a nun in our mo- 
nastery of Croyland. 

"Hereward returning to his native soil with his wife, after great battles, 
and a thousand dangers frequently dared and bravely terminated, as well 
against the king of England as the earls, barons , prefects, and presidents, 
which are yet sung in our streets ( says Ingulf), and having avenged his 
mother with his powerful right hand, at length, with the king's pardon, 
obtained his paternal inheritaiice, and ended his days in peace, and was 
very lately buried near his wife in our mohastery (1). " 

It is obvious from the connection of this singular character with 
Croyland monastery, that no one could furnish us with more au- 
thentic particulars of him than Ingulf, who lived at the time, and 
fras a monk in the same place. I will add a fevr more circum- 
stances, which the same writer has recorded concerning him. 

It was in Flanders that Hereward heard that the Normans had 
conquered England; (hat his father was dead ; that the Conqueror 
had given his inheritance to a Norman ; and that his mother's widow- 
hood was a£Bicted by many injuries and distresses. Transpcnrted 
vrith grief at the account, he hastened with his wife to England, 
and, collecting a body of her relations, he attacked the oppressors 
of his mother, and drove them from her territwy. 

At this period of the narration, the important passage (2) occurs, 
which gives such eomfdete evidence to th^ Anglo-SaxcMi chivalry. 

(1) logmlf, R. 07, 98. (2) IbM. p. 70. 
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^^ GonsuiieriQg Uwb, that he was at the head of very brave men; and 
coiQfflanded sone milUes, and had not yet been legally bound with the 
belt, according to tlie military custom^ he took wiih him a very few tyros 
of his cohort, to be legitimately consociated with himself to warfare, and 
went to his uncle, the abbot of Peterborough, named Brand, a very reli- 
gious man, (as I have heard from my predecessor, my lord Ulketul, abbot, 
and many others,) much given to charity, and adorned with all the virtues ; 
and having first of all made a confession of his sins, and received absolu- 
tion, he very urgently prayed that he might be made a legitimate miles. 
- For it was the custom of the English, that every one that was to be conse- 
crated to the legitimate militia, should, on the evening preceding the day 
of his consecration, with contrition and compuBCtion, make a confession 
of all his sins to a bishop, an abbot, a m<mk, or some priest ; and, devoted 
wholly to prayers, devotions, and mortifications, should pass the night in 
the church ; in the next morning should hear mass, should offer his sword 
on th^ altar, and after the Gospel had been read, the priest having blessed 
the sword, should place it on the neck of the miles, with his benediction. 
Having communicated at the same mass with the sacred mysteries, he 
would afterwards remain a legitimate miles.*' 

He adds, that the Normans regarded this custom of consecrating 
a miles as abcmunation, and did not hold such a one a legitimate 
miles, but reckoned him a slothful cquitem and degenerate' qm- 
ritem. 

From the jHreceding account we eollecl these things : — 

1st, That a man might take up arms, head warriors, fight with 
them, and gain much military celebrity, and yet not thereby be- 
come a legitimate miles. 

2d, That he could not (eputablj head milites, without beingr a 
legitimate miles. 

3d, That to be a legitimate miles was an honorary distinction, 
worthy the ambition of a man who had previously been of such 
great military celebrity as Hereward. 

4th, That to be a miles, an express ceremony of consecration was 
requisite. 

5th, That the ceremony consisted of a confession and absolution 
of sins, on the day preceding the consecration ; of watching in the 
church, all the previous night, with prayers and humiliations; of 
hearing mass next mcNrning ; of offering his sword on the altar ; of 
its being blessed by the priest -, of its being then placed on his neck ; 
and of his afterwards communicating. He was then declared a le- 
gitimate miles. 

6th, The mode above described was the Anglo-Saxon mode ; but 
there was another mode in existence after the Conquest : for it is 
expressly menticmed, that the Normans did not use, but detested, 
the custom of religious consecration. 

7th, That a legitimate miles was invested with a belt and a 
sword. 

Another passage, which alludes to the Anglo-Saxon chivalry, 
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is in Malmsbury, in isvhich he expressly declares, that Alfred made 
Athclstan a miles. He says, that Alfred, seeing Athelstan to be an 
elegant youth, prematurely made him a miles, investing him with 
a purple garment, a belt set with gems, and a Saxon sword, with 
a golden sheath (1). 

The investiture of the belt, alluded to in the account of Here- 
ward, and in Malmsbury's account of Athelstan'sknighthood, is also 
mentioned by Ingulf, on another occasion. Speaking of the fa- 
mous Saxon chancellor Turketul, who died in 975, he says, that he. 
had, among other relics, the thumb of St. Bartholomew, with 
which he used to cross himself in danger, tempest, and lightning. 
A dux Benevei\tanus gave this to the emperor, when he girded 
him with the first military belt (2). The emperor gave it to the 
chancellor. Another author who died in 1004 says, "W|ioever 
uses the belt of his knighthood (militise ) is considered as a knight 
( miles ) of his dignity (3) ." 

That there was a military dignity among the Saxons, which they 
who wrote in Latin expressed by the term miles, is, I think^ very 
clear from other numerous passages. There are many grants of 
kings and others extant to their militibus. Thus Edred, ^^ cui- 
dam meo ministro ac militi, " ^^meofideli ministroac militi,*' ^^cui- 
dam meo militi (4). " The word miles cannot here mean simply a 
soldier. So to many charters we find the signatures of several 
persons characterised by this title (5). Bede frequently uses the 
term in passages and with connections which show that he meant 
to express dignity by it. We are at least certain that his royal An- 
glo-Saxon translator believed this, because he has always interpreted 
the expression, when it has this signification, by a Saxon word of 
peculiar dignity (6). Ingulf mentions several great men, in the 

(1) Malmsbury, p. 40. (S) Ingulf, p. 51. 

(3) Abb. Flor. in Can. c^ 51. Qulsqais mililiae sus ciogulo utitur, dignitatis sua) 
miles adscribitur. 

(4) MS. Claud. B. 6. So an archbishop gives land, Heming. Chart. 101. 
210. 234. 

(5) To a charta of Edward (he Confessor, five sign with the addition of mites. MS. 
Claud. B. 6. Eleven sign with miles to a charta of Ethelwulph. Text. RofT. In 
the Saxon chartulary of Wilton, which Sir Richard Colt Hoare has printed, the 
charters are usually signed by several milites. In this, one of Edred's after four 
duces has twelve names with the addition of miles to each, p. 21. Another in 
946, after the prelates and duces, has also twelve milites, #). 22. The next by 
Ethelred, in 004, after the prelates, abbots, and duces, has no milites, but instead 
of them twenty ministri, p. 24. This curious variation intimates that miles and 
minister were synonymous. The ^xon term for minister was thegn, and this is 
the word by which Alfred translates the miles of Bede. 

(6) Bede : Alfred : 

alium de militibus, olherne cyninges tbegn, 

cum his— militibus, mid his thegnum, 

milite sibi (idclissimo, his thegnc— getreo))este, 

prefato milite, foresprecenam his thegne, 

comitibuB ac militibus, his geforum, cynin|7es thegnum, 

dc militia ejus juvenis, sum geong thos cyninges thegn. 

P. 511. 525.539.551.590. 
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Anglo-Saxon times, with the addition of miles as an au^entaUen 
of tiheir consequence ; and once introduces a king styling a miles his 
magister (1 ) . — Domesday-book mentions several milites as holding 
lands. 

But although the Anglo-Saxons had a military dignity which 
their Latin writers called miles, I do not think that the word 
cttiht was appliedt)y them to express it ; at least, not till the latter 
periods of their dynasty. ^ 

It has been shown, in the chapter on their infancy and education, 
that a youth was called a cniht. By the same term they also de- 
noted an attendant (2). In Gedmon it occurs a few times; but it 
seems to have been used to mean youths. Speaking of Nabocho- 
.donossor,besays, 

He commanded his gerefas, 

out of the miserable relics of the Israelites, 

to seek some of the yoath 

that were most skilled 

in the instruction of books. 

He would, th'at the cnihtas 

should learn the craft 

to interpret dreams (3). 

Then they there found 
for their sagacious lord 
noble cnihtas (4). 

Speaking of the adoration of the image of Dara, he says, 

The cnihtas of a good race 
acted with discretion, 
that they the idol 
would not as their god 
hold and have (5). 

Then was wrath 

the king in his mind. 

He commanded an oven to heat 

to the destruction of the lives of the cnihtas (6). 

The word has no military or dignifying distinction in these 
passages. 

Mfric, in his glossary, interprets cniht-had by pucritia, pubes ; 
and to oth cniht-hade he puts pubc tenus. 

There are, however, instances of grants to cnihtas, which imply, 
that after Alfred's reign, and those of his immediate descendants, 
the word was gradually advancing, from the expression of a youth 
or an attendant, to signify a more dignified sort of dependent. A 
Saxon will has, ^'Let men give my cnihtas and my stewardas 

(1) Ingulf, p. 6. 14. 20. 25. 63. This use of (he vord miles is one of Hickes's 
reasons for his attack on Ingnlf; an attack which is clearly ill founded. I feel 
every gratitude to Hickes for his labours on the Northern languages ; but I cannot 
conceal that 1 think him mistaken on several very important points of the Saxon 
antiquities. 

(2) Gen. ul. 65. Luke, vii. 7. and xii. 45. 

(3) Cedmon, p. 77. (4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. p. 70. (6) Ibid. p. 80. 
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witas kriy piuida. '' ^Ifhefan, in his wiU^ says^ ^^ I gire to my 
wife and my daughter half the land at GiiBniiigtOii, to be divided, 
except the four bides that I giye to Jltbehnc and AKwold^ asd 
the half hide that I give to Osmaer, my cniht. '' JEthelstan jEtbel- 
ing, in hi&Tvill, expresses, '' I giye my father, king JCthelried, the 
land at Ccalhtun, except the eight hides tliat I have given to 
iElmor, my cniht." — "And I give toiSthelWin, my cniht, the 
sword that he before gave n.*j (!)• " There »e three grants of 
land from Oswald, archbishop, to cnibts ; and it is mportant to 
d>s^vc, he does not call them his cnihts, or any other porsoa's 
cnihts, but he calls them snmum cnihte, sqhk cniht, or a cniht, 
as if cniht had been a definite and well-known character. His 
words are, "One hide at Hymeltun to sumum cniht, whose nsyne 
is Wulfgeat ;"— ■" two hides, all but sixty acres, to sumum cniht, 

whose name is j^thelwold f " — " bid^ to sumum cniht, whose 

name is Osulf, for God's love, and for our peace (2). " 

In the admonitions to different orders of m^, printed with the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, there is a passage which gives cniht and cniht- 
hood in a meaning rather different from those which have been 
stated : " That will be a rightlike life, that a cniht continues in his 
cnihthade till he marries rightly a maiden wife, and have her then 
afterwards, and no other while he lives (3)." Cnihthade here 
implies chastity and bachelorship. 

Perhaps cniht originally signified a boy, afterwards a servant 
who was not a slave. It may have been then employed to denote 
a military attendant ; and in this sense it gradually superseded the 
word thegn, which I think was the Saxon term for the dignity 
implied by the term miles. A knight, even in the full chivalric 
meaning, was a military servant of somebody, dther of the king, 
the queen, a favourite lady, or some perscm of dignity. In a state 
very similar to this are the cnihtas in the Saxon wills. They ap- 
pear to us, in like manner, in a rank far above a servant in the 
Saxon gild-scipes. Of these fraternities, cnihts constituted a part, 
and are distinctly mentioned, though with a reference to some lord 
to w^hom they were subordinate ; a situation which seems best 
explained, by supposing them free and respectable military depen- 

(1) See these ^tlfs in the Appendix to the Saion Dielionary. I perteive from 
Otfrids Franco-lheotjsc Paraphrase of the Gospels, that the word fanight, or kneelo, 
was used by the FraokSi in the ninth century, to ^presa the meaning of miles ; for 
he says, 

Ein tbero knechlo this gisah. " Unus milttnm hoc videt. " Lib. iv. HZ, 54. 
See also another citation in Schilter's Glossary, p. M8. As Otfrid^s work is dated 
870, tkis kaechto is the most ancient use of the term Imight for soldier that I have 
seen. It seems to mean, in his phrase, rather t dignified soldier, than t com- 
mon one. 

(2) Hemmg. Chart. Five hides are meatiQaed as (he fee of a knight in this 
ancient author's collections, p. 189. 

(3) Wilkins, Leg. Sax. p. 150. 
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imis. ^^If a eralit drew a sword, the lord sbaH pay one pound, 
and lei the lord gel it when be may; and all the gild-scipe shaU 
helpUm, that be may get fab money. And if a cniht wounds 
«DOtfaer,hiskrd shaHaya^e it. And if a coibt sits within the 
aseeiit, let bim pay one syster d honey ; and if he has any foot- 
Blool, let him pay the same (1). " In another gild-scipe, aft^ each 
of the gild hi^ be^i directed to bring two systers of malt, it is 
added, '' And lei erery cniht bring one, and a sceat of honey (2). " 

It oeem» again, as a known and recognised character, in an act 
of a skye's emancipation, " Thereto is witness, William of Ochut, 
and RwM the cniht, and Oi^m fadera, and Umfreig of Tetta- 
lx»'n, and A}w(^ the portreeye, and Jc^an the cniht (3). " 

It occurs again, 9s the designation of a known and reputable 
character in society, m a Saxon charta about land ; for after many 
wilnesises baye been mentioned by name, these words follow : 
" And many a good cniht be»des these (4). " 

The term as well as the character of cniht was, therefore, 
in the Anglo-Saxon period, rising fast to its full station of 
dignity. 

There is a character represented in the illuminations and draw- 
ing of a Saxon MS. which I think answers to the situation of a 
cniht, in Its more adyanced meaning. When a king is sitting on 
his throne, he is drawn as bedding his sceptre. Close by him, and 
as a part of his public dignity, a person is standing, holding his 
sword and shield. This figure occurs seyeral times in the draw- 
ings of Genesis, in Claud. B. 4. A similar character occurs near a 
king in the batQe. The king is fighting ; an armed attendant, ap- 
parently a young man, is fighting near him. I consider these to 
represent what was originally called a king's thegn, or miles, and 
afterwards a cniht ; and such a character Lilla appears to haye 
been, who receiyed the assassin's blow that was intended for 
Edwin (5). 

Tournaments appear to haye been used in the age of the Anglo^ 
Saxons, for they are expressly mentioned in the laws of the em- 
peror of Germany, Henry the First. It was in 934 that he pub- 
lished institutions concerning them (6). By these 1m3 directs, that 

(1) See the Gild-scipe in Hickes's Di». £p. p, 21 . 

(2) Ibid. p. 22. C3; Ibid. p. 18. 

(4) Hid^es, Gram. Pref. p. xxi. 

(5) See the l8t vol. of this worlc. 

(6) GoldastuB, in his GoDStitiUiooes Imperiaies, vol. ii. p. 41., has the Henrici I. 
Aacupis leges hasUladiales sire de torneamcntis, ^hich be says, were lals Gotingie 
in SaxoDia, 938. The author of the Aquila Saionica, p. 27., says it should be 934. 
These leges are also mentioned in Fabrtoius, Hist. Sax. i. p. 122. The Aquila 
Saxonica quotes also at length other staluta et privilegia of these games, made at 
Magdeburg. This imperial document contradicts the opinion, that tournaments 
originated in 1066, which Dufresne gives, 3 Gloss. Med. 1147. Witticbind, who 
addressed his history to the grand-daughter of Henry, expressly says of this em- 
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the equestrian games, to be fought bj the usual weapons, shoidd 
be solemnly exhibited in the empire by those of noble descent. 
All blasphemers and traitors; they who had deprived widows or 
virgins of their honour or property ; the perjured, the coward, the 
homicide, and the sacrilegious ; they who had robbed the orphan, 
who had attacked the unsuspecting, who had harassed society, and 
injured the commercial ; the adulterer and the merchant ; were 
prohibited from partaking of the diversions. If they presumed to 
present themselves, their horses were taken away, and they were 
to be thrown on the septum (1). 

The city or place appropriated for the exercises was made free 
to all except heretics, thieves, and traitors, during the time of the 
games, and for fourteen days preceding and afterwards. The area 
of the games was to be hedged round : every combatant was to he 
first confessed and absolved ; every count was to bring with him 
but six companions ; a baron four, a knight three, others only 
two, unless they maintained them at their own expense (2). " 

Something like a trophy appears. in a description of Saxon 
boundaries of land : ^^ Thence to the limit of a banner, coat of 
mail, and helmet, both of the kings and of Eadbald in an ash* 
tree (3)." 

No shield-maker was allowed to put a sheep's skin on a shield (4). 
Was this provision made to favour the manufacture of parchment 
for their books? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Their Superstitions. 

The belief, that some human beings could attain the power of 
inflicting evils on their fellow-creatures, and oT controlling the 
operations of nature, existed among the Anglo-Saxons, but did 
not originate with them. It has appeared in all the regions of 
the globe ; and from its extensive prevalence we may perceive that 
the human mind, in its state of ignorance and barbarism, is a soil 

peror, '* In excreitiis quoque ludi tanta eminentia superabat omnes ut terrorem 
ceteris ostentaret/' p. 15. Previous to this, Nithard mentions, that some French 
gentlemen fought in play on horseback. 

(1) Goldastus. ubi supra. 

(i) Aquila Saxonica, p. 28, 29., ^here the other provisions, established for (he 
regulation of the tournaments, may be seen. 

(3) Hem. Chart, p. 7. 

(4) Wilk. Leg. p. 50. I observe another passage in (he canons of Edgar rela(iag 
to cnihles : <* We (each that every priest should have at the synods his cleric, and a 
fit man to cnihte, and no one unwise that loves folly." V^ilk. Leg. p. 82. This is 
not a passage applicable to a boy, but to a manly attendant on the superior priests at 
the great councils. 
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well adapted to its reception and cultivation. It is not true that 
fear first made a deity ; but it cannot be doubted that fear, vanity, | 
and hope, are the parents of superstition. 

Life has so many, diseases which the uninstructed mind cannot 
remedy or avert, and encourages so many hopes which every age 
and condition burn to realise, that it is not surprising to find a 
large portion of mankind the willing prey of impostors, practising 
on their credulity by threats of evil' and promises of good, greater 
tiian the usual course of nature would dispense. In every country 
where the intelligent religions of Judaism or Christianity were un- 
known, these delusions, obtained a kind of legal sovereignty, and 
peculiarly in Thrace and Ghaldea. fiut that snch frauds and ab- 
surdities should be countenanced, where the genuine revelations 
of the Divine wisdom prevail, may reasonably excite both our 
astonishment and regret, especially as they have been steadily dis- 
countenanced by both civil and ecclesiastical laws. Their found- 
ation seems to lie deep in the heart's anxiety about futurity ; in 
its impatience for good greater than it enjoys ; and in its restless 
curiosity to penetrate the unknown, and to meddle with the for- 
bidden. 

But the superstitions of magic and witchcraft began among the 
civilized nations of the earth, and prevailed even in Greece and 
Rome, before the Saxons are known to have had an historical exis- 
tence. The general diffusion of the fond mistake forbids us to 
derive the later impostures from those which preceded ; but as 
every thing that was popular among the Romans must have scat- 
tered some effects on the nations with whom they had intercourse, 
we .will glance at the opinions which the masters of the world, 
who so long colonized our island, admitted on this delusive subject. 

We are familiar in our youth with the incantations alluded to by 
Virgil and Horace, and described by Lucan : it is still more amus- 
ing to read of Apuleius, who flourished under the Anlonines, and 
who, though born in Africa, was educated at Athens, that he was 
accused of magic arts, and of having obtained a rich wife by his 
incantations. In his Metamorphoseon we have a curious picture 
of the witchcraft which was believed to exist in the ancient world. 
One of his characters is described as a saga, or witch (1), who 
could lower the sky, and raise the manes of the dead. She \s stated 
to have transformed one lover into a beaver, another into a frog, 
and another into a ram ; to have condemned a rival wife to perpetual 
gestation; to have closed up impregnably all the houses of a city, 
whose inhabitants were going to stone her ; and to have transported 
the family of the authors of the commotion to the top of a distant 
mountain. 

Another lady of similar taste is motioned to have been a maga, 

(1) Apol. MeUnfiirph. lib. i. p. e. 
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mistress of every sepulchral song, who, by twigs, IMe stooes, and 
sndi like petty iostniments, could submerge all the ligM of the 
world in the lowest Tartarus, and inio ancient chaos ; who cooM 
turn h^ lovers that displeased h^ into stones or animsdft, or en- 
tirely destroy them (1). 

Apuleius aCtorwards gives us a desmption of coe of her achieve* 
meuts. In the dead of the n^ht, as two friends are sleeping la 
a room, the do<»*s hurst op^i with great fory ^ the bed of ooe is 
oyatumed upon him ; two witehes eater, one orrying a light, 
the other a sponge and a sword. This s^^bs hear sleeping ^ithks^ 
lover, plunges the weapon up to its hilt in his throat, receives aU 
the blood in a vessel, that not a drop UMght appear, and then takes 
out his heart. The other api^ied the sponge to the wounds, 
saying : ^^ Sponge! sea-bom! beware of rivers!'' The conse- 
quence was, that though he waked, and trav^ed as wdl as evar, 
yet when on his joiarney he approached a river, and {HtK)eeded to 
drink at it, his wounds opened, the s^KHige flew out, and die victim 
fdidead(2). 

Apulelus himself was a great studei^ of magic. Tiie chief seat 
of all these wonders is declared to have been Thessaly -, and so 
popular was the notion of witchcraft among those nations whom in 
our youth we are taught almost excke^vely to admire, that even 
philosof^rsthoi^ht that tb^ accounted sufBdently for ffaemiracks 
oi the (Xiristian legislator, by referring them to magic. 

We will consider the Anglo-Saxon superstitions under the beads 
of their witchcraft, their charms, and their prognostics. 

Their pretaiders to witchCTaft were called wicca, scfai-lseca, 
galdor-crasftig, wiglier, and morthwyrtha. Wiglser is a ccMsibt- 
nation from wig, an idol or a temple, and l«r, learmng., and may 
have been one of the characters of the Anglo-Saxon idolatry. He 
was the wizard, as wicca was the witch. Sdn-lfleca was a species 
of phantom or apparition, and was also used as the name of the 
pers(m who had t^ power of producing such things : it is, literally, 
a shining dead body. Galdor-crseftig implies, one skifled in incan- 

(1) Apul. Metamorph. lib. i. p. 21. 

(2) Mr. Cumberland in his Observer, No. 31., has noticed the magical powers 
ascribed in the Ctementine recognitions, and Gonstit. Apos. to Simon Magus, viz. 
TtuA he created a man oni at the air ; that he had the power of being invisible ; that 
be eouUl make marble as penetrable as clay ; could animate statues ; resist the 
eflfecU of fire ; present himself with two faces^ liite Janus ; metamorphose himself 
into a sheep or a goal ; fly at pleasure through the air ; create gold in a moment ; 
and at a wish take a scythe in his hand and mow a field of com almost at a stroke ; 
Old recall the unjustly murdered to life^ A woman of puMie notoriety looking oat 
of the window of a castle on a great crowd below, be was said to Imvo made her 
appear, and then fall down from every window of the place at the same time. Ta 
these fancies Anastacius Nicenus added, that Simon was frequently preceded by 
spectres, which H declared to be the spirits of certain persons that were dead. It 
is extraordinary that the ancients framed no romantic tales on imaginations so 
favourable to interesting Action. 
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tatkms ; and morthwyrtlisi is, literally, a worsbipper cf the dead. 

AnoAer gOB^^l ^^^latioii for such personages was ^ dry, a 
maj^idaB. The dergy opposed these foMies in their homilies (1) ; 
aod thdr esliortatioDS Imply that some had the k^very to attempt 
to practise them. 

The laws notice these practices with penal screrity. The best 
aooonottbat cmt be given of them will be found in ^e passages 
proscribing them. 

"Ifanywicca, orwiglarar, or false swearer, w morthwyrtha, 
or any fool, contaminated, manifest horcwenan, (whore, quean or 
stranqiei,) he any where in the land, man shall drive them 
out (2)," 

"We teach that every priest shall extinguish all heathendom, 
and forbid wilweorthun^a (fountain-worship), and licwigiunga 
(incantations (rf the dead), andhwata (omens), and galdra (magic), 
and man-w<)rship, and the abominations that men exercise in va- 
rious sorts of witchcraft, and in frithsplottum, and with elms and 
other trees, and with stones, and with many other phantoms (3)." 

Prom sid)sequont regulations, we find that these practices were 
made the instruments of the most fatal mischief ; for penitentiary 
penalties are enjoined if any one should destroy another by wicce- 
cneft ', or if any sAiould drive sidcness oil a man ; or if death should 
follow from the attempt (4). . 

They seem to have used philtres ; for it is also made punishable 
if any should use witchcraft to produce another's love, or should 
give him to eat or to drinli with magic (5). They were also for- 
bid to wigiian by the moon (6). Canute renewed the prohibitions. 
& enjoined them not to worship the sun or the moon, fire or floods, 
wcUs or sftones, or any sort of tree ; not to love wiccecraeft, or 
frame death-spells, either by lot or by torch ; nor to effect any 
tWngby phantoms (7). From the Poenitentiale of Theodore we 
also learn, that the power of letting loose tempests was pretended 
to (8). 

Another name for their magical arts was unlybban wyrce, lite- 
rally, -destructive of life. The penitence is prescribed for a woman 
who kills a man by unlybbaii. One instance of their philtres is 
detailed to us. A woman resolving to destroy her step-son, or to 

(1) Thus, in a homily against auguries, it is said, '' That the dead should rise 
through dry-cr«ft, deofol gild, wiccecrasll, and wiglunga, is very abominable to 
our Saviour ; and they that exercise these crafts are God s eoerates, and truly belong 
to (he deceitful devil, with him to dwell for ever in eternal puuishment." MSS. 
Bodl. Want. €at. p. 42. 

(2) Wilk. Leg. Anglo-Sax. p. 53. (3) Ibid. p. 83. 
(i) Ibid. p. 03. (5) Ibid. p. 03. 

(6) MS. Tfl). A. 3. (7) Wilkins, p. 13i. 

(8) Spelm. GoncU. 155. They dreaded spectres ; and one of (heir medical recipes 
is, "If a man saffer\from a scinlac, or spectre, let him eat lion's flesh, and he will 
never saflter from any schilac again.** Cott. MSS. Vitetl. G. 3. 
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alienate from him his father's affection, sought a witch, who knew 
how to change minds by art and enchantments. Addressing such 
a one with promises and rewards, she4nquired how the mind of the 
father might be turned from the child, and be fixed on herself. 
The magical medicament was immediately made, and mixed with 
the husband's meat and drink. The catastrophe of the whole was 
the murder of the child; and the discovery of the crime by the as- 
sistant, to revenge the step-mother's ill treatment (1). 

The charms used by the Anglo-Saxons were innumerable. They 
trusted in their magical incantations for the cure of disease (2), for 
the success of their tillage (3), for the discovery of lost property (4), 
for uncharming cattle, and for the prevention of casualties (5). Spe- 
cfmens of their charms for these purposes still remain to us. Bede 
tells us, that ^^many, in timesofdiseasc (neglecting the sacraments), 
went to the erring medicaments of idolatry, as if to restrain God's 
chastisements by incantations, phylacteries, or any other secret of 
the demoniacal arts (6)," 

Their prognostics, from the sun and moon, from thunder, and 
from dreams, were so numerous, as to display and to perpetuate a 
most lamentable debility of mind. Every day of every month was 
catalogued as a propitious or unpropitious season for certain trans- 
actions. We have Anglo-Saxon treatises which contain rules for 
discovering the future fortune and disposition of a child, from the 
day of his nativity. One day was useful for all things; another, . 
though good to tame animals, was baleful to sow seeds. One day 
was favourable to the commencement of business; another to let 
blood ; and others wore a forbidding aspect to these and other 
things. On this day they were to buy, on a second to sell, on a 
third to hunt, on a fourth to do nothing. If a child was born on 
such a day, it would live • if on another, its life would be sickly; if 
on another, it would perish early. In a word, the most alarming 
fears, and the most extravagant hopes, were perpetually raised by 
these foolish superstitions, which tended to keep the mind in the 
dreary bondage of ignorance and absurdity, which prevented the 
growth of knowledge, by the incessant war of prejudice, and the 
slavish effects of the most imbecile apprehensions (7). 

(1) 3 Gale's Script^ p. 439. 

(2) For incantatioDS to cure various diseases, see Wanley*s Catalogue of Saion 
MSS., p. H. 115. 231, 232. 234. 305. 

(3) For charms to make fields fertile, see Wanley, p. 08. 225. 

(i) For charms to find lost cattle, or any thing stolen, see Wanley, p. lU. 186. 

(5) For amulets against poison, disease, and battle, see also Wanley. 

(6) Bede, lib. iv. c. 27» 

(7) See especially MS. Tiberius, A. 3., and Bede*s works on these subjects. 
A few specimens may amuse : ** On the first night of the moon, go to the king and 
ask what you like. Whatever you see at the first appearance of the new moon will 
be a blessing to you. In the beginning of the moon it is useful to do any thing. If 
a man be born on a Sunday he will live without trouble all his life. If it thunder in 
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The same anlicipatioDs of faturily were made by noticing on 
what day of the week or month it Grst thundered, or the new moon 
appeared, or the new-year's day occurred. Dreams likewise had 
regular interpretations and applications ; and thus life, instead of 
being governed by the counsels of wisdom, or the precepts of 
Tirtue, was directed by those solemn lessons of gross superstition, 
which the most ignorant peasant of our days would be ashamed to 
avow (1). How lamentable is it that mankind should have such 
an inveterate propensity to resort to the meanest agencies, and 
most capricious accidents of nature, for aid or comfort in their 
anxieties and difficulties, rather than to confide in its Author, so- 
licit his kindness, or resign themselves to his will ; rather than 
calmly await his benevolent dispensations, and trust to his dis- 
cernment for the fittest season of their occurrence and duration (2). 
It is, however, an act of impartial justice to our ancestors, and 
to others, to remark that the superstitions into which the various 
branches of human society have diverged in pagan as well as 
Guistian countries, however they may surprise us by their absur- 
dity, or displease us by their mischievous eflfects, have yet usually- 
sprung from some good principle that has been erroneously applied 
or injuriously perverted. The superstitions connected with divi- 
nation are eminently of this character. Whether the pecking of 
chickens 5 the appearance of eagles ; the direction of the flight of 
birds ; the state of a brute's entrails ; the drawing of twigs ; the 
neighing of a horse ; the rolling of thunder ; the flowing of a vic- 
tim's blood, or the ravings of a maniac, were, like the prognostics 
of the Anglo-Saxons, the criterion adopted ; yet the founding prin- 
ciple always was a desire to be guided by the Divine will, and 
therefore to discover it ; a hope that this was possible, and a belief 
that the means selected and hallowed by their religious faith or 
popular fancies would be the channel through which the superior 
direction or communication would be imparted. 

They assumed that the Deity would indicate his will, and deci- 
sions by the mediums which they appropriated to be his instru- 
ments for this purpose ; and it was the determination of the Divine 
mind, that they venerated and obeyed when they made birds its 
interpreters -. as Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who discredited nearly 

ttie evening some great person is born. If new-year's day be on a Monday it will 
be a grim and confounding winter. Wlien you see a bee fast in the briar, wteh 
what you please, and it will not fail you." 

(1) Some of (heir fancies : '* If a man dream that he hath a burning candle in 
his hand it is a sign of good. If he dream tbat he see an eagle over his head 
it implies dignity to him, and Ihe greater ihe higher ihe bu-d flies. "Whatever 
we dream on thie ^rst night of the old moon will become joyful to us." 

(2) Evea while this page is penning, one gipsy is offering her prognostications, 
surprised at being refused ; and another is employed in a neighbouring garden, by 
three intellectual beings, to delude them by her random predictions, whicb she 
afterwards ridicules them for believing ! 

in. 6 
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all religious institutions, admitted in his own case a soft roll of 
distant thunder to be the appointed messenger to him from the 
same Divine sovereignty, that he should execute the purpose he 
was meditating. Hence, in giving these superstitions such an in- 
fluence over their conduct, the Anglo-Saxons did not more than 
what Persians, Greeks, Romans, and many modern Europeans, 
even of cultivated minds, have done without being thought pecu- 
liarly ridiculous. All perversions of a good principle, and all 
such false superstitions, are vicious and degrading ,- but the degra- 
dation applies equally to all nations, and to all ages who have 
used them, and must not be charged with any emphatic censure or 
contempt on our imitating, but not therefore weak-minded an- 
cestors. 

It is our. wisdom to desire the Divine guidance, and to implore 
it. It is our folly to seek its voice and will in the whims and de- 
vices of our doting imaginations. The great outlines of the sublime 
Mind, whose direction the human heart in all ages, and the wisest 
intellects in the most cultivated, so anxiously seek for, are de- 
lineated in the sacred volumes which form our true faith and pre- 
sent to us our dearest hopes* Enlightened by what these reveal, 
and acting on their tuition, we may believe as Socrates, Plato, 
Scipio, and Epictetus thought, apd as every Christian apostle 
teaches, that the further assistance which we reverentially solicit 
will be silenUy and imperceptibly imparted whenever necessary, 
and will give us that true prudence of mind and judgment, which 
is always most effective and most unerring when it flows from 
this high origin, and is kept in contmual union with its venerated 
Giver (1). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Their Funerals. 

The northern nations, at one period, burnt their dead. But 
the custom of interring the body had become established among 
the Anglo-Saxons, at the era when their history began to bo re- 
corded by their Christian clergy, and was never discontinued. 

Their common coffins were wood ; the more cosfly were stone. 
Thus a nun who had been buried in a wooden coffin was after- 
wards placed in one of stone (2). Their kings were interred in 
stone coffins (3) ; they were buried in linen (4), and the clergy in 
their vestments (5). In two instances mentioned by Bede, the 

(1) The true etymology of Prudentia may be supposed to be, that it vas at first 
an abbreviation of Providentia in the loftiest sense of that wprd, and subsequently 
came to signify also those human prs videntia and pra^udientia, which now form 
its common meaning and ethical appropriation. 

(2) Bede, lib. iy. c. 19. (3) Ibid. c. 4. 
(4) Ibid. c. 19. (5) Ibid. p. 261. 
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coffin was provided before death (1). We also read of the place of 
burial being chosen before death,* and sometimes of its being or- 
dered by will (-2). 

With the common sympathy of human nature, friends are de- 
scribed as attending, in illness, round the bed of the deceased. On 
their departure, we read of friends tearing their clothes and 
hair (3). One who died, is mentioned to have been buried the 
next day (4). AsCuthberl, theeleyenth bishop from Augustin, 
obtained leave to make cemeteries within cities (5), we may infer 
that the more healthful custom, of depositing the dead at some di- 
stance from the habitations of the living, was the general practice ; 
but afterwards it became the custom of England to bury the dead 
in the churches. The first restriction to this practice was the in- 
junction Chat none should be so buried, unless it was known that 
in his life be bad been acceptable to God. It Was afterwards or- 
dered, that no corpse should be deposited in a church, unless of an 
ecclesiastic, or a layman so righteous as to deserve such a distinc- 
tion. All former tombs in churches were directed to be made 
level with the pavement, so that none might be seen ; and if in 
any part, from the number of the tombs, this was difficult to be 
done, then the altar was to be removed to a purer spot, and the 
occupied place was to become merely a burying-ground (6). 

Some of their customs at death may be learnt from the following 
narrations. It is mentioned in Dunstan's life, that iEtheUleda, 
when on her death-bed, said to him, ^^Do thou, early in the morn- 
ing, cause the baths to be hastened, and the funeral vestments to 
be prepared, which I am about to wew j and after the washing of 
my body, I will celebrate the mass, and receive the sacrament j 
and in that manner I will die (7) . " 

The sickness, death, and burial of archbishop Wilfrid, in the 
eighth century, is described with these particulars. On the attack 
of his illness, all the abbots and anchorites near were unwearied 
in their prayers for his recovery. He survived, with his senses; 
and power of speech returned, for a year and a half. A short 
time before his death, he invited two abbots and six faithful brethren 
to attend him, and desired them to open his treasure-chest with a 
key. The gcdd, silver, and precious stones therein were brought 
out, and divided into four parts, as he directed. One of these he 

(1) Bede. lib. v. c. 5. and lib. iy. c. 11. (2) 3 Gale Script. 470. 

(3) Eddm, p. 64. (4) Bede, p. 303. 

(5) Dagd. Mon. i. p. 25. 

(5) VS^ilk. Leg. Anglo-Sax. p. 170. p. 84. 

(7) MSS. Cleop. B. 13. This life has been printed in the AcU Sanctorum for 
May, from a MS. brought from the Vedastine Monastery at Kome. This MS. 
diflTers from the Cotton MS. in some particulars. It has the preface, ijvhich the 
Cotton MS. wants; but it has not two pages ef the conclusion, which are in iho 
Cotton MS. In the body of the Roman MS. there are forty-two hexameters which 
are not in the Cotton MS. 
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ordered to be sent to the churches at Rome, as a present for hi» 
soul ; another part was to be diTided among the poor of his people ; 
a third he gave to some monasteries, to obtain therewith the 
friendship of the kings and bishops ; and the fourth he destined to 
those who had shared in his labours, and to whom he had not 
given lands. 

After his death, one of the abbots spread his linen garments on 
the g^und. The brethren laid his body on them, washed it with 
their hands, and put on his ecclesiastical dress. Afterwards they 
wrapped it in linen, and singing hymns, they conducted it in a 
carriage to the monastery. AU the monks came out to meet it; 
none abstained from tears and weeping. They received it with 
hymns and chaqtings, and deposited it in the chur(;|i which he 
had built (1). 

One of the nobles who attended the king at his Easter court, 
having died, it is mentioned that his body was carried to Glastoor 
bury ; and the king ordered some of the bishops, earls, and barons, 
to attend the bier thither with honour (2). 

When the body of an alderman ^as taken to the monastery at 
Ramsay to be buried, a numerous assemblage from the neigh- 
bourhood met to accompany his exequies (3). 

The saul-sceat, or the payment of the clergy on death, became a 
very general practice. No respectable person died or was buried 
without a handsome present to some branch or other of the eccle- 
siastical establishment. 

Nothing can more strongly express the importance and ne- 
cessity of this custom, than that several of their gilds scan to 
have been formed chiefly with a view to provide a fund for this 
purpose. 

It appears in aU the wills. Thus Wynfflaed, (or her saul-sceat, 
gave to every one of the religious, at the places she mentions, a 
mancus of goldj and to another place, half a pound's worth, for 
saul-sceat. She adds a direction to her children, that they will 
iUuminate for her soul. 

Bjrrhtric, for his soul and his ancestors, gave two sulings of 
land by his will, and a similar present, with thirty gold mancys, 
for his wife's soul and her ancestors (4). Wulfaru bequeaths to 
Saint Peter's minster, for his ^^ miserable soul, "and for his an- 
cestors, a bracelet, a patera, two golden crosses, with garments 
and bed-clothes (5). 

A dux who flourished in the days of Edgar and ^thelred, not 

only gave an abbot some valuable lands, in return for his liberal 

hospitality, but also several others, with thirty marks of gold, and 

twenty pounds of silver, two golden crosses, two pieces of his doak, 

. set with gold and gems in valuable workmanship, and other 

(1) Eddius, p. 80. (2) 3 Gtle Script, p. 30S. (8) Ibid- p. «28. 

(4) Hicktt, Din. Ep. 51. (5) Ibid. p. 54. 
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things, that, if be fell ia battle, his .body might be buried with 
them (1). 

A dux in Alfred's days directed one hundred swine to be given 
to a church in Canterbury, for him and for his soul ; and the same 
to Ghartsey abbey. The same dux directed two hundred peninga 
to be paid annually from some land to Chertsey abbey, for die soul 
of Alfred (2). 

So^thelstan the stheling gave to St. Peter's church, at West- 
minster, land which ho had bought of his father for two hundred 
mancusan of gold, five pounds of silver by weight, and some land, 
which he had purchased for two hundred and flfty gold mancus by 
weight ; and the land which his father released to him, for both 
their souls : he makes other bequests to other religious places (3). 

(i) 3 Gale Script. 401. (2)- Test. MIL App. Sax. Diet. 

(3) App. Sax. Dtc(. If the body was baried out of (he ** riht scire," or parUh. 
Ihe sonFs soeat was to be paid to the miDster to which be belonged. Wilk. Leg. 
181. 108. It was to be always given at the grave. lb. lOS. 
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BOOR THE EIGHTH. 

THE GOVEHNMEMT AKD COKftTITCTIO.1 OP tttB ANGLO'SAXORft. 

CHAPTER I. 

The King's Election and Coronation. 

In treating of the Anglo-Saxon government it will be proper to 
begin with the cyning, or king, who, though he did not concen- 
trate in himself the despotism of an eastern monarch, was yet ele- 
vated far above the rest of the nation in dignity, property, and 
power. 

The witena-gemot may then be considered, and afterwards the 
official dignities respected by the nation. Our subject will be 
closed by a review of the contributions levied from the people. 

The first cynings of the Anglo-Saxons seem to have been their 
war-kings, continued for life ; and the crown was not hereditary, 
but elective. Many authors, both in the Anglo-Saxon times and 
afterwards, when speaking of their accessions, express them in 
terms which signify electioiK Thus, the contemporary author of 
Dunstan's life says of Edwin, ''After him arose Eadwig, sonof 
king Edmund, in age a youth, and with little of the prudence of 
reigning; elected^ he filled up the number and names of the kings 
over both people." It proceeds afterwards to mention, that, aban- 
doning Eadwig, they chose (eligere) Eadgar to be king (1). 

It was the witena-gemot who elected the cyning. The council, 
in 785, directs, that "lawful kings be chosen by the priests and 
elders of the people (2) ." The author of the life of Dunstan says, 
''When at the time appointed he was by all the chiefs of the English, 
by general election, to be anointed and consecrated king (3)." 
Ethelred recites himself, in a charter, that all the optimates had 
unanimously chosen his brother Edward to rule the helm of the 
kingdom (4). Alfred is stated to have been chosen by the ducibus 
et praesulibus of allthe nation (5). Edward and Athelstan are also 
described as " a primatis electus (6)." 

Sometimes the election is mentioned as if other persons besides 
the witan were concerned in it. Thus, the Saxon Chronicle says, 
that after Ethelred's death all the witan who were in London, and 
the citizens, chose Edmund to cinge (7). It says afterwards, that 
when Canute died there was a gemot of all the witan at Oxford; 

(1) MS. Cleop. B. 13. p. 76. 78. (2) Spelm. Concll. p. 296. 

(3) MS. CI«op. p. 76. (A) MS. Claud, c. 9. p. 123. 

(5) Simeon Dunei. 126, 127. (6) tlhelwerd, 8i7. Malmsb. 48. 
(7) Sax. Chron. p. 148. 
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and earl Leofric, and most of the thegnd north of Ihe Thames, 
and the lithsmm at London, chose Harold. The earl Godwin, and 
all the yldestan men in West Saxony, opposed it as long as they 
could (1). 

But, from the comparison of all the passages <mi this subject, the 
result seems to be, that the king was elected at the witena-gemot 
held on the demise of the preceding sovereign ; and tl)je citizens and 
lithsmenwere probably the move popular part of the 'national 
councO, the representatives of the cities and burghs. The name 
of lithsmcn would suit those of the maritime burghs, afterwards, 
as now,' called the cinque-ports. 

That the accession of the Anglo-Saxon sovereigns was not go- 
verned by the rules of hereditary succession, is manifest from their 
history. The dynasties of Wessex were more steady and regular 
than any others in the octarchy. Yet the son of its third king, 
Cealwin, did not succeed, though he existed. The son of Ceolwulf 
was equally passed by. Ceadwalla left two sons, yet Ina acceded, 
to their prejudice ; and, what is singular, Ina was elected king, 
though his father was alive. Some other irregularities of the same 
sort took place before Egbert, and continued after him. 

Ethelbert, the second son of Ethelwulph, left sons, and yet 
Ethelred succeeded in their stead. They were still excluded, 
when Alfred and his son received the crown. So Athelstan, 
though illegitimate, was chosen in (Mreference to his legitimate 
brothers. On Edgar's death, both his eldest and youngest sons 
wwe made candidates for the crown, though Edward was preferred; 
and although Edmund Ironside left a son, bis brother, Edward the 
Confessor, after the Danish reigns^ was preferred before him . To 
the exclusion of the same prince, Harold the Second obtained his 
election. 

But though the Saxon witan continued the custom of election, 
and sometimes broke the regular line of descent, by crowning the 
collateral branches^, yet in the greatest ntunber of instances they 
followed the rule of hereditary succession. Their choice of the 
cyning in Wessex, even when the heir was disregarded, was always 
made from the family of its first founder, Cerdic, and usually from 
the kinsmen of the preceding sovereign. The Norman conquest 
diminished the power of the witena-gemot in this respect, or at 
least restricted its practical exertion. The form and name of 
election continued, but it was rather adoption than choice. The 
crown passed gradually from an elective to an hereditary succes- 
sion ; — a change highly auspicious to the national prosperity, by 
precluding the most destructive of all human competitions. 

The coronation of Ethelred the Second, and his coronation-oath, 
have been transmitted to us in Latin, in a MS. yet extant in the 

(1) Sax. Chron. p. 15i. 
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GottQn liibrary (1 ) . ^The ceremony was thus ordered : the tran^- 
tion is made literal : some part of it seems to be the composition or 
the arrangement of Dunstan : — 

** Two bishops, with the witan, shall lead him to the church, and the 
elergy, with the bishops, shall sing the anthem, ' Finnetur manus tua, ' and 
the 'Gloria Patri.' 

^' When the king arrives at the church, he shall prostrate himself before 
the altar, and the ' Te Deum ' shall be chaunted. 

^' When this is finished, the king shall be raised from the ground, and 
having been chosen by the bishops and people, shall, with a dear voice, 
before God and all the people, promise that he will observe tliese three 
rules. 

" The Coronation Oath. 

* In the name of Christ, I promise three things to the Christian people, 

* my subjects : — 

* First, That the church of God, and all the Christian people, shall always 

* preserve true peace under our auspices. 

* Second, That I will forbid rapacity and all iniquities to every con- 
*' ditioQ. 

' Third, That I will command equity and mercy in all judgments, that to 
' me and to you the gracious and merciful God may extend his mercy. * 

^^ All shall say. Amen. These prayers shall follow, which the bishops 
are separately to repeat : — 

* We invoke thee, Lord, Holy Father, Almighty and Eternal God, tiiat 
' this thy servant (whom, by the wisdom of thy divine dispensations from the 

* beginning of his formation to this present day, thou hast permitted to in- 

* crease, rejoicing in ihe flower of youth), enriched with the gift of thy 
' piety, and full of the grace of truth, thou mayest cause to be always ad- 
' vancing, day by day, to better things before God and men : that, rejoicing 

* in the bounty of supernal grace, he may receive the throne of supreme 

* power; and defended on all sides from his enemies by the wall of thy 

* mercy, he may deserve to govern happily the people committed to him 

* with the peace of propitiation and the strength of victory. ' " 

" Second Prayer. 

* God, who directest thy people in strength, and govemest them with 
' love, give this thy servant such a spirit of wisdom with the rule of disci- 

* pline, that, devoted to thee with his whole heart, he may remain in his 
' government always fit, and that by thy favour the security of this church 
' may be preserved in his time, and Christian devotion may remain in tran- 
^ quillity; so that, persevering in good works, he may attain^ under thy 
' guidance, to thine everlasting kingdom.' 

*^ After a third prayer, the consecration of the king by the bishop takes 
place, who holds the crown over him, saying, — 

* Almighty Creator, Everlasting Lord, Governor of heaven and earth, the 
' Maker and Disposer of angels and men, King of kings and Lord of lords ! 

* whomadest thy faithful servant Abraham to triumph over his enemies, and 

(1) MS. Claud. A. 3. 
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^ gavest manifold vietoried to Moses and Joshua; the prdateg of thf peo^k ; 
^ and didst raise David, thy lowly child, to the 8umiiii| of t^e kingdom, 
' and didst free him from the mouth of the lion and the fKaws of the bear, 
' and from Goliah, and from the malignant sword of Saul and his enemies ; 

* who didst endow Solomon with the ineffable gift 6( wisdom alod peace : 

* look down propitiously on our humble prayers, and multiply the gifts of 

* thy blessing on this tl^ servant, whom, with humble devotion, we hat)e 

* chosen to be king of the Angles and the Saxons. Surround him every 

* where with the right hand of thy power, that, strengdiened widi the faith-' 

* fulness of Abraham, the meekness of Moses, the courage of Joshua, the 
' humility of David, and the wisdom of Solomon, he may be weH-pleasing 

* to thee in all things, and may always advance in the way ^f justice with 

* inoffensive progress. ^ 

' May he so nourish, teach, defiend, and instruct the church of all the 
' kingdom of the Anglo-Saxons, with the people annexed to it; and so 
' potently and royally rule it agarinst all visible and invisible enemies, that 
' the royal throne of the Angles and Saxons may not desert his sceptre, but 
' that he may keep their minds in the harmony of the pristine faith Snd 
' peace ! May he, supported by the due subjection of the people, and 
^ glorified by worthy love, through a long life, descend to govern and es- 
' tablish it with the united mercy of thy glory! Defended with the 
' helmet and invincible shield of thy protection,, and surrounded with 
' celestial arms, may he obtain the triumph of victory over all his ene- 

* mies, and bring the terror of his power on all the unfaithful, and shed 
^ peace on those joyfully fighting for thee ! Adorn him with .the virtues 
^ with which thou hast decorated thy faithful servants; place him high 

* in his dominion, and anoint him with the oil of the^grace of thy Holy 

* Spirit/ 

*' Here he shall be anointed with oil ; and this anthem, shall be sung :— 

' And Zadoc the priest, and Nathan the prophet, anointed Solomon 
' king in Sion ; and, approaching him, they said, May the king live 
f for ever I ' 

'* After two appropriate prayers, the sword wais given to bim,Vith this 
invocation : — 

^ God ! who govemest all things, both in heaven and in earth, by thy 
*' providence, be propitious to our most C^istian king, that all the strength 
' of his enemies may be broken by the virtue of the spiritual sword, and" 

* that Thou combating for him, they may be utterly destroyed ! * 

*^ The king shall here be crowned, and shall be thus addressed :— 

' May God crown thee with the crown of glory, and with the honour of 

* justice, and the labour of fortitude ; that by the virtue of our benediction, 

* and by a right faith, and the various fruit of good works, thou mayest 
^ attain to the crown of the everlasting kingdom^ through His bounty whose 

* kingdom endures for ever ! ' 

** After the crown shall be put upon his head, this prayet shall be 
said:— 
' God of eternity ! Commander of the virtues i the Con<pieror of all ene- 

* mies ! bless this thy servant, now humbly bending his bead before thee, and 
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^ ptteerre him long in heaUh, prosperity, and happiness. Whenever he 

* shall invoke thine aid, be speedily present to him, and protect and defend 

* him. Bestow on him the riches of thy grace; fulfil his desires with every 
Sgood thing, and crown him with thy mercy. ' 

'' The seEPTRE shall be here given to him, with thb address : — 

< Take the illustrious sceptre of the royal power, the rod of thy domi- 
< nion, the rod of justice^ by which mayest thou gofem thyself well, and 

* the holy church and Christian people committed by the Lord to thee! 
' Mayest thou vritli royal virtue defend us from the wicked, correct the bad, 
*' and pacify the upright; and that they may hold the right way, direct 
^ them with thine aid, so that from the temporal kingdom thou mayest at- 
^ tain to that which is eternal, by His aid whose endless dominion will re- 

* main through every age ! ' 

** After the sceptre has been given, this prayer follows : — 

' Lord of all! Fountain of good J God of all ! Governor of governors! 
^ bestow on thy servant the dignity to govern well, and strengthen iitm, 
^ that he become the honour granted him by thee ! Make him illustrious 
^ above every other king in Britain ! Enrich him with thine affluent be- 
^ nediction, and establish him firmly in the throne of his kingdom ! Visit 
' him in his offspring, and grant him length of life ! In his day may jus- 
' tice be pre-eminent ; so that , with all joy and felicity, he may be glorified 
' in thine everlasting kingdom ! * 

" The ROW shall be here given to him, wilh this address :— 

' Take the rod of justice and equity, by whidi thou mayest understand 
*• how to soothe the pious and terrify the bad ; teach the way to the erring; 

* stretch out thine hand to the faltering ; abase the proud ; exalt the humble, 

* that Christ our Lqrd may open to thee the door, who says of himself, I 
^ am the door ; if any enter through me, he shall be saved. And as who 
^ is the key of David, and the sceptre of the house of Israel, who opens and 
^ no one can shut ; who shuts and no one can open; may he be thy helper ! 
^ HE who^^ringeth the bounden from the prison-house, and the one sitting 
' in darkness and ^e shadow ot death ! that in all things thou mayest de- 

* serve to follow him of whom David sang, Thy seat, God, cndurelh for 
^ ever; the sceptre of thy kitigdom is a right sceptre. Imitate him who 
' says. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity ; therefore God, 
' even thy God, has anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy 

* fellows. ' 

** The benedictions follow *. — 

' May the Almighty Lord extend the right hand of his blessing, and pour 
^ upon thee the gift of his protection, andsuiTound thee with a wall of hap- 
' piness, and with the guardianship of his care ; the merits of the holy Mary; 

* of Saint Peter, the prince of the Apostles ; and of Saint Gregory, the apostle 
' of the English ; and of all the Saints, interceding for thee ! 

* May the Lord forgive thee all the evil thou hast done, and bestow on 
' thee the grace and mercy which thou humbly askest of him; may he free 

* thee from all adversity, and from all the assaults of visible or invisible 

* enemies I 

' May he place his good angels to watch over thee, (hat they always and 
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^ €Yery where may precede, aGcompany, and follow thee; and by his power 

* may he preserve thee froih sin, from the sword, and every accident and 
' danger ! 

' May he convert thine enemies to the benignity of peace and love, and 

* make thee gracious and amiable in every good thing; and may he cover 

* those that persecute and hate thee with salutary confusicm ; and may ever- 
^ lasting sanctification flourish upon thee ! 

' May he always make thee victorious and triumphant over thine enemies, 

* visible or invisible ; and pour upon thy heart both the fear and the conti- 

* nual love of his holy name, and make thee persevere in the right faith 
^ and in good works, granting thee peace in thy days ; and with the palm 

* of victory maybe bring thee to an endless reign ! 

' And may he make them happy in this world, and the partakers of 
' his everlasting felicity, who have willed to make thee king over bis 

* people ! 

* Bless, Lord, this elected prince, thou who rulest for ever the kingdoms 
'of all kings. 

* And so glorify him with thy blessing, that he may hold the sceptre of 

* Solomon with the sublimity of a David, etc. 

' Grant him, by thy inspiration, so to govern thy people, as thou didst 
' permit Solomon to obtain a peaceful kingdom.' '^ 

'' Dengnaiion of the State of the Kingdom. 

^ Stand and retain now the state which thou hast hitherto held by pater- 
' nail succession, with hereditary right, delegated to thee by the authority of 
' Almighty God, and our present delivery, that is, of all (he bishops and 

* other servants of God ; and in so much as thou liast beheld the clergy 
' nearer the sacred altars, so much more remember to pay them the 
' honour due, in suitable places. So may the Mediator of God and men 
' conGrm thee the mediator of the clergy and the common people, on 
^ the throne of this kingdomi and make thee reign with him in his eternal 
' kingdom.' 

'* This prayer follows : — 

' May the Almighty Lord give thee, from the dew of heaven, andtbe fat- 
*" ness of the earlh, abundance of corn, wine, and oil I May the people serve 

* thee, and the tribes adore thee ! Be the lord of thy brothers, and let the 

* sons of thy mother bow before thee : He who blesses thee shall be filled 

* with blessings, and God will be thy helper : May the Almighty bless thee 

* with the blessings of the heaven above, and in the mountains, and the 

* vallies; with the blessing of the deep below; with the blessing (rf the 

* suckling and the womb ; with the blessings of grapes and apples ; and may 
' the blessing of the ancient fatl^rs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, be heaped 

* upon thee ! 

* Bless, Lord, the courage of this prince, and prosper the works (rf hts 
' hands; and by thy blessing may his land foe filled with apples , with the 
' fruits, and the dew of heaven, and of the deep below; with the fruit of 

* the sun and moon ; from the tops of the ancient mountains, from the ap- 
f pies of the eternal hills, and from the fruits of the earth and its fulness ! 

*' May the blessing of Him who appeared in the bush come upon his head; 
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* aadmay the fall blessing 0/ the Lord be upon .hU sons, and may he steep 

* his feet in oil ! 

* With, his boni,as the horn of the rhinoceros, may he scatter the nations 

* to the extremities of the earth ; and may He ivho has ascended to the slues 

* be his auxiliary for ever ! ' 

'* Here the coronation ends." 



CHAPTER II. 

His Family and Officers. 

The Anglo-Saxon queen \ras crowned, as well as the king, until 
the reign of Egbert, when this honour was taken from her. The 
crimes of the preceding queen, Eadhurga, occasioned the Anglo- 
Saxons to depart awhile, in this respect, from the custom of all 
the German nations (1). But it was soon restored; for Ethelwulph, 
on his second marriage, suffered his queen, Judith, to be crowned. 
An account of the ceremony of her coronation has been preserved 
by the old Prankish writers. (2) » 

The custom was not immediately re-assumed in England, because 
the expressions of Asser imply, that in Alfred's time the disuse of 
the coronation continued. But, by the time of the second Ethel- 
red, it was restored ; for after the account of his coronation, the 
ceremonial of her coronation follows.— She was anointed ; and, af- 
ter a prayer, aring was given to her, and then she was crowned (3). 

The queen's name is joined with the cyning's in some charters, 
and itf is not unusual to find them signed by her. From them we 
learn that she often sat in the witena-gemot, even after she became 
queen-dowager. She had her separate property; tor, in a gift of 
land by Ethelswitha, the queen of Alfred, she gives fifteen manen- 
tes, calling them a part of the land of her own power (4) . She had 
also oiBcers of her own household; for the persons, with whose 
consent and testimony she made the grant, are called her nobles. 

The king's sons had lands appropriated for them, even though 
under age; for Ethelred says, that, on his brother being elected 
king, ^' the nobles delivered to me, for my use, the lands belong- 
ing IQ the kind's sons. " These, on the death of the princes, or on 
Ibeir accession to the sovereignty, became the property of the 
king; for, he adds, ^' my brother dying, I assumed the dominion, 

(!) After. Vit. Alfir. p. 10, 11. 

(i) It may be teen in Du Cberae^s GollecUon of the Frankbh Historians, torn. U. 
II. 4i3. 

(3) Gott. MS. ClatuL A. 3. 

(4) MS. Claud, c. 0. p. 105. Some valuable facts and remarks on the Anglo- 
SaioD queen maj be seen in Sergeant Heyvood's '* Ranks of the People, " 
p. »-^l. 
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both of Uic royal lands, and of those belonging to the king's 
sons(t)." 

Among the royal household we And the disc thegn, or the thegn 
of his dishes; the hregal thegn, or the thegn of his wardrobe; bis 
hors thegn, or the thegn of his stiid ; his camerarius, or chamber • 
lain; his propincenarius and pincerna, or cup-bearer ; his secreta- 
ries; his chancellor; and, in an humbler rank, his m^den, his 
grindende theowa, his fedesl, his ambiht-smitb, bis horswealh, his 
geneat, and his laadrinc. But we may remark, that his cup-bearec 
and feeder, or probably taster, were both feipales. The executive 
officers of his goyernment will be mentioned hereafter. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Dignity and Prerogatives of the Anglo-Saxon Gyning. 

Five descriptions of kings have appeared in the world : the Fk- 
THKR at the head of his family ; the most ancient sovereign, once ex- 
bibitetl in the Jewish Patriarch, but now perhaps obsolete, unless 
in the simplicity of some portions of Africa. The Elder, governing 
his descendants and tribe rather by influence and persuasion than 
power, as the North American sachems ; the Arabian sheiks ; and 
some Tartarian hordes. The Imperator, <mp military sovereign, 
commanding among his people as among his soldiers, like the em- 
perors of Rome. The Despot Lord, ruling his nation like his vassal 
slaves, without check, sympathy, consideration, or responsibility, 
like the shereifs of Morocco, the dey of Algiers, and, in a great 
measure, the sultans of Turkey ; and the Teutonic Kings, who are 
neither fathers, elders, imperators, nor despotic lords, but who 
are a creation of social wisdom far more excellent in conception, 
and more beneficial in practice than either of the others. The Ea- 
ther-king must cease to exist when the family becomes a tribe. 
The elder king, who then succeeds, suits not a numeroas, enter- 
prising, and extensively-spread nation. The imperator, or the 
despot lord, must then be resorted to, or tyrannical (digarchies, 
severe aristocracies, or factious democracies, must be substituted ; 
or else an anomalous, and discordant, and not lasting combination 
of some of these forms, which was attempted at Athens, Carthage, 
Rome, and Sparta, with no permanent advantage, or possibility of 
long continuance. 

The experience and sagacity of the ancient wwld went no far* 
ther than to use one or other (k these institutions. It liras res^ved 
for those whom we unjustly call Barbarians, the descendants of the 
Scythian, Gothic, or Teutonic nomades, to invent, and to reduce to 

(t) MS. CkiMt. c 0. p. m. 
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praetice, a form of monarchy, under the nam^ ot kings, with 
powers so great, yet so limited; so superior and independent in the 
theory of law, and yet so subordinate to it, and so governed by it ? 
so majestic, yet so popular ; so dignified, yet so watched ; so intrust- 
ed, yet so criticised ; so powerful, yet so couuteuacted ; so honoured, 
yet so counselled} so wealthy, yet so dependent,— that all the good 
which sovereignty can impart is enjoyed largely by the nations 
whom they sway, with as few as possible of the evils which conti- 
nued power must always tend to occasion, and which no human 
wisdom, while the executing instruments of its plans are imperfect 
mortals, can absolutely prevent. Such an institution was the An- 
glo-Saxon cyning ; and such, with all the improvements which a 
free-spirited nation has at various times added to it, is the British 
monarchy under which we are now reposing. 

The Anglo-Saxon cyning reigned, as his kingly successors reign, 
by no divine right. His office was the invention, his appointment 
was the election, of his people ; as, the succession of our present 
sovereigns is the ordination of law made by all the orders of the 
people in their great united parliamentary council. But religion 
has wisely taught us to consider the reigning sovereign as a conse- 
crated functionary ; not to give him the right divine of doing wrong, 
bat to guard his person and character, for the sake of that welfare 
of the sodety for which they were created, with all the veneration 
vhich can be obtained from human sympathies ; and with all that 
attachment which will most effectually promote the utility of his 
great/office. Hence he was, as already shown, anointed, prayed 
for, apd said to reign by the grace of God. Hence, violence to his 
person has been always considered as a species of sacrilege. Hence, 
without adopting the impious deification of the Roman emperors, 
or the analogous adulation with which those of China and the East 
are to their own morA prejudice surrounded, our kings have been 
always considered with a degree of religious (1) as well as civil 
respect, enough to raise them above every other class of society in 
character as well as dignity and prerogative : but not enough to 
emancipate them from all legal obligations, nor to elevate them 
above that law to which both sovereign and people are equally sub- 
ject. That this state of subordination to the laws was the principle 
of the Anglo-Saxon royalty we may safely infer from the emphatic 
words of our ancient and venerable Bracton. The Norman kings 
V^e certainly not inferior in power or prerogative to the Anglo- 
Saxon J y^t of th^ kingly power in his day, that of Henry the Third, 

(1) Heaee Braeton eatle the king the Vicarios lh\, p. 5. The minister and vica- 
liiis of God, p. $5. But monarchy was not at first very securety ettablfsbed among 
all (he Gothic nations. For among the I^urgundiang, whose king was called by Ihe 
general name Hendlnos, it was an ancient custom that he might be deposed if the 
foriune of war turned against him, or if the earth denied an abundant harvest. 
Bulieus Hist. Univ. Par. i. p. 6. 
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and viewing it as aoanected with the osages of what then waa En- 
gtish antiquity, be says, — 

<^ Kings ought not to be under man, but under God, And the law, be- 
cause THR'LAW MAKES THE KING. The King ascribes to the Law what the Law 
aseribesto him; that isy dignity and power : for he is no| King where his 
will governs, sind not the Law (1). 

'^ The King has a superior, God ; Aftso tbe law^ bt wmca is is mads kutg ; 
also this court, that is, of the earU and barons (the parliament); therefore, 
if tbe King should be without a bridle, that is, without Law, They ought to 
put a bridle upon Him (3). 

'* The English laws are not whatever is rashly presumed from the will 
of the King ; but what, with the intention of establishing laws, diall be 
rightly determined by the council of his magistrates (the parliament], the 
JLing presiding in authority, and in the deliberatipn and discussion having 
been had upon this subject (5)/' 

So our ancient law-book, Flcta, written under the successful and 
powerful Edward ti^e First, thus ex^ess^ the same ideas, imitat- 
ing or copying its predecessor : — 

" The King has superiors in ruling the people ; as, the law, by which he 
is made King; and his court, that is, the earls and barons,'* meaning by 
these, the parliament (4). 

'^ The Ring ought not to have an equal in his kingdom ; for an equal has 
no government over an equal : nor ought he to have any superior but God 
AND THE LAW. And bccausc BT the law he is made King, it is fit that do- 
mination and power should be ascribed to the Law, and should be defended 
by him on whom the law has bestowed honour and power. He governs badly 
when a will shall govern in him dissonant to the law (5). 

" He is not called King f^om reigning, but the name is assumed from 
well-governing. He is a King while he governs well ; but a Tyrant wheu 
be oppresseshis people by his violated domination (6). 

'' To this He is elected that he may cause justice to be exhibited equally 
to aU who are subject to him, accepting the person of no one : that in htm 
the Lord may sit, and by him decree judgment. It concerns him to defisnd 
and sustain what shall be justly judged ; because if there was not one who 
would do justice, peace would easily be exterminated (7). 

" He has the power of coercion, that he may punish and restrain the de- 
linquents ; and have it in his power to make the laws, customs, and assizes 
provided, approved, and sworn in his kingdom, to be firmly observed bv 
himself and all his subjects (8). 

^' He ought to excel all in his kingdom in power, because He ought not to 
have a peer, and much more a superior, in administering justice. Yet, 
though he excel all in power, his heart should be in the hand of God ; and 
that his 'power may not remain unbridled, let him apply the bridle of tem- 
perance and the reins of moderation, that He be not drawn to do iiyury, 
who can do nothing in the land but what he cam do by law (9). 

^^Forthis he is created and chosen kuhg, thathe may do justice toall(io)/' 

(1) Bracton, p. 5. (2) Ibid. p. 3*. (3) Ibid. p. 107. 

(i) Fleta, Fro^mium. , (») Fleli, p. t. (0) Ibid. p. te. 

(T) Ibid. p. 10. (8) U)id. <0) Ihid. (ID) Urid. p. 18. 
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It is in. tbe same strain that our ju()ge Forteseud writes, in the 
rdgp of Henry the Siitth : — 

'^ '^ The Khig of England cannot change the laws of his kingdom at his 
wiH(l)/ 

''He cannot change the l^ws without the assent of his sabjects ; nor bur- 
then his people with strange impositions (2). 

V The statutes of England cannot thus arise, since they are not from 
the will of the prince, but by the assent of the whole kingdom (5). 

*< They are not made by the prudence of one man ; or of an hundred 
counsellors ; but of more than three hundred chosen men ; as those who 
know the form of the parliament of England, and the order and manner of 
il8 convocation (4). 

'* Nor can the King, by himself, or his ministers, impose talUages or 
subsidies, or any other burthens on his liege people ; or change their laws, 
or establish new ones, without the-coticession and assent of all his king- 
dom, expressed in parliament (3).'* 

It is in the same spirit, and obvionsly implying the same prin- 
ciples which these lawyers of Henry the Third, £dward the First, 
and Henry (he Sixth, hav^ expressed more at large, that the still 
more ancient Glanville, under Henry the Second, in his very short 
treatise, t^cs also occasion to say, — 

*' It will not seem absurd that those English laws should be called laws, 
aUbough not written, which have been promulgated on doubtful things, 
and in council determined by the advice of the proceres, and acceding au- 
thority of the prince (6)." 

Ffom this passage we perceive that these unwritten laws were 
not mere customs, as the common law of England has been some- 
times erroneously called, but the actual enactments of the national 
council of England j and as these principles, from which the ancient 
interpreters of the law deduced their statements of the royal and 
parliamentary power in England, arc not likely to have originated 
after the Norman conquest, we may consider them as describing to 
us some ifhportant features of the Anglo-Saxon cyning, and of the 
Anglo-Saxon witcna-gemots. 

We will now proceed to collect more distinctly some of the chief 
traits of the dignity and prerogatives of the cyning, which the 
Anglo-Saxon remains have preserved for our curiosity. 

The authorities already adduced on the nature of the govern- 
ment of the Saxons on the Continent, lead us to infer, that when 
Hengist, EOa, Gerdic^ and Ida invaded Britain, they and the other 
chiefs who succeeded in establishing themselves in the island, came 
with the rank of war-]^ings, whose power was to continue while 
hostilities existed. 

(1) Fortescae, p. 85. (S) Ibid. p. 26. (3) Ibid, p, 40. 

(4) Ibid. p. 40* W Ibid. p. 84. (0) Glanvillei Pnrfogus. 
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Bat to rule a territory exorted by vi<rfeiice from angry natives, 
who were perpctnaUy struggling to regain it, could scarcely admit 
of any depontion of the kingly o^ce. The same power and dignity 
which were requisite to obtain victory were equally wanted, while 
the hostility lasted, to preserve its conquests. It is, therefore, 
probable that the first Anglo-Saxon chieftains and their successors 
were, from necessity and utility, continued on the tfarmie till the 
kingily dignity became an established, a legal, and a venerated in- 
stitution. 

The cnrcumstance, that these war-kings and' their associates in- 
vaded and conquered the dominions of petty Briti^ kings, was 
also favourable to the establishment of continued royalty. When 
the British king fell, or retreated before the Saxon war-king, all 
his advantages became the spoil of his conquerors. The Saxon 
chief naturally succeeded to the British, the Saxon nobles to the 
British nobles, and the other invading warriors to the possessfons 
of the tree part of the native community. 

It is certain, that in the earliest periods of the Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory, we find the cyning, or king, and all the four orders of noUe, 
free, freed, and servile. Their conversion to Christianity intro- 
duced another class, of monks apd clergy. 

The power and prerogatives of the Anglo-Saxon cyning were 
progressively acquired. As the nation had no written constitution, 
their government was that of ancient custom, gradually altered 
from its original features by the new circumstances which oc- 
curred. In the course of time, the augmentation of the power of 
the cyning became indispensable to the happiness of the qation. 
What could arrange the contentions of right, property, and power, 
between equal nobles, or between them and the free, and after- 
wards between them and the church ; what could protect the infant 
, state from British hostility, ever jealous, ever bickering, and ever 
to be mistrusted, but such an institution as continued royalty-^as 
a cyning, raised in dignity and power above all the other chieftains ; 
who should cause the laws of the society tc» be executed, and their 
various rights adjusted ; to whom every rank could efiectually ap- 
peal, and who was the protector of every order of the state from 
violence and wrong ? 

We have seen that the land swarmed with independent land pro- 
prietors of various denominations, whose jwivileges were not uni- 
form ; but whose jurisdictions were generally peculiar and inde- 
pendent. What but a king could, in their age, and with their 
customs, have rescued the nation from a New Zealand state of ge- 
neral warfare? The institution of the cyning was, therefore, an 
admirable device, adapted tor promote the common interest. It 
maintained peace between the turbulent chieftains. It insured to 
every order the enjoyment of its immunities. It was the source 
whence legal justice was a^ninistered to all ^ and perhaps no single 
III. 7 
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mddent tended mare to acoelwate the Aoglo^Saxoii GiTilizaUoii, 
than the character and'prerogaiivea of the cyning, moderated by 
the eontinuaaee of the witena-gemots, and the free spirit of the 
people. 

It ia extremely difflksolt to describe acoitrately his privacies and 
his power. It is remarked by Tadtus, as pecuUar to the tiermaa 
nations, that the power of their kings was neither unlimited nor 
free (1)$ and that the chidtains goi^emed rather by Influence than 
command. They could neither punish, fetter, nor lash : priesta 
OBly had these powers, and these severities were submitted to from 
them as the iniUctioits of their gods (2). The ancient Saxons haying 
no king but in war-time, bis power could be but temporary; and 
when It became more permanent, must have been much restricted. 
As the supreme chief of many other chieftains, whose rights were 
as sacred as his dignity may have been popular, his authority must 
have been circumscribed by others. Much of his power at first 
depended on his personal character and talents. Thus Eadbald 
had less authority in Kent than his father (3); while Edwin, in 
Northumbria, attained to such power, that he had the banner 
carried before hfan, not only in battle, but also in his excursions 
with his ministers through his kingdom, which seems to have been 
an assumption of dignity and state unknown before (4). So, 
Oswln was so beloved for his amiable conduct, that the noblest 
men of his provinces came from every part to attend and serve 
him (5). 

TTie growth of the kingly prerogatives was ftivoured not only by 
the energy and talents of the prosperous sovereigns, but also by the 
natural tendency of such a power to accumulate. The crown was 
a permanent establishment, which it was the interest of every one 
but the superior nobles to maintain and to aggrandize, tfll its poww 
became fcn*midable enough to be felt in its oppressions. Its domains 
were increasing by every successful. war, and its revenue, privi- 
leges, and munificence, were perpetually adding to its wealth and 
influence. 

When the zeal of the popes had completed the conversion of the 
island, and an hierarchy was established, the kingly power received 
great support and augmentation fromthe religious veneration with 
which the clergy surrounded it. That the church, in its weakness, 
should support the crown, which was its best protector, was a cir- 
cumstance as natural as that it should afterwards oppose it, when 
its aggressions became feared. 

The laws of Ethelbert, the first Christian king of Kent, who was 
converted about 600, are the most andent specim^is of the Anglo* 

(1) Nee rcglbiM Inflnila, nee Ubm poteitas. Mor. Germ. s. 7. 

(2) Mor. Germ. s. 7. (3) Bede, lib. ii. c. 0. 
(i) Bede, lib. ii. c. IG. (5) Ibid. c. 14. 
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SaxQD legidation which r^nain to us. la these (1) the Cjftiiiig 
sqopears already distinguished by a superior rank and privileges. 
While the mundbyrd of a eeorl was valued at six scillinga, the 
king's was appointed at 0fty. The mulct on homicide in an eorle'a 
residence was twelve scillinga ; in a king's, fifty. A double penalty 
was inflicted fc^ injuries doi^e where the cyning was drinking. An 
offence with his female was punished by a &ae of fifty scillinga ; 
while the eorle's occasioned only twelve, and a ceorFs but six. 
So, though a freeman's theft from a freeman incurred a treble sa^^ 
tisfaction, his purloining the king's property was to be nine timoi 
compensated. 

Another impressive and profitable token of superiority was, that 
some of the mulcts on offences were paid to him. Thus, if any 
harm was done to the leode, or people, when the king called them 
together, the compensation was to be double, and fifty scillinga 
were to be paid to the king. If any one killed a freeman, the king 
had a simil^ sum as his lord. If a freeman stole from otb^rs of the 
same condition, the penalty was to be the king's. If a pregnant 
woman was forced away, the king had fifteen scillinga. 

In the laws of Ina, we see the cyning mentioned in a style of 
authority very much resembling that of subsequeilt sovereigns^ 
He says, '' I, Ina, by the grace of God, king of the West Saxons.'^ 
He uses the phrase '^ my bishops." He calls the nobles ^^ mg 
ealdormen," and " the oldest sages of my people." He adds, " I 
was consulting on the health of our soul and the establishment of 
our kingdom, that right laws, and right cyne domas (kingly judg-? 
ments), through our people, might be settled and confirmed, and 
that no ealdorman, and none of our subjects should violate our 
laws/' The laws then are introduced with ^* ff^e command (2)." 

One of the provisions in these laws shows the king in the same 
authoritative and dignified features. '* If any one fight in the 
king's house, he shaU forfeit all his property, and it shaU remffiln 
for the king's decision whether he shaU have his Hfe or not (3)." 
The difference between this offence and quarrels elsewhere was 
very great ; for a battle in the church, and in an ealdorman's house, 
was punished by a fine of 120 scillinga only. 

The epithets given by the pope to the first Christian king of the 
Anglo-Saxons were, ' ' the glorious," and " the most glorious." 
In several of their letters, the phrase " your glwy " is used as sy- 
nonymous with our expression of '' your majesty." The same 
epithet of *' most glorious" is applied by Aldhelm to the king of 
Cornwall, and, by an abbot, to the Prankish king (4). But this 
epithet was rather the complimentary language of the day than a 
phrase appropriated to royalty ; for Alphuald, king of East Anglia, 
writing to Boniface, styles the mitred missionary, " Domino glo- 

(1) Wilk. Leg. Sai. p. 1-7. (S) Ibid. p. li. 

(3) Ibid. p. 10. (i) Bonif.!l4elter9, Id Mas. Bib. 05. S5. 
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rjosissimo/' A pope, in 634, addresses (he king of Northumbria 
as " your excellency." Boniface, to the king of Mercia, says, 
^* We intreat the clemency of your highness." On another occa- 
sion, his superscription is more rhetorical : ^' To Ethdbald, king, 
my dearest lord, and in the love of Christ to be preferred to other 
kings, governing the ^lustrious sceptre of the empire of the 
Angles (1)." Another address of the same soti in Saxon occurs 
in a monk's dedication of a saint's life : ^^ To my most loved lord 
above the earthly kings of aU other men, Alfwold, king of the East 
Angles, ruling his kingdom with right and with dignity (2)." 

The titles which the ancient Saxon kings assumed in their 
charters may be briefly noticed : — ^^^ I ^thelbald, by the divine 
dispensation, king of the Merdans." The powerful OBa simply 
writes, '^ Ofh, king of the Mercians." Another : ^' Kenulph, by 
God's mercy, king of the Mercians." Witlaf s, Burtulph's, and 
Bcorred's, are as unassuming. In the same spirit, ISthelwulph 
calls himself merely Rex West Saxonum. The style in which Edgar 
chose to be mentioned is usually very pompous and rhetorical. 

Alfred's exordium to his laws is as dignified as Ina's : ^^ I, Alfred, 
cyning, gathered together and have commanded to be written 
many of those things that our forefathers held winch pleased me : 
and many of those things that liked me not / have thrown aside, 
with the advice of my witan, and other things have commanded to 
beholds (3)." 

The subsequent kings in the same manner pnMnulged the laws 
in their own name, with the advice of their witan. 

The prcarogatives and influence in society of the cyning were 
great. He was to be prayed for, and voluntarily honoured (4) ; " 
his word was to be taken without an oath (5) ; he had the high 
prerogative of pardoning in certain cases (6) ; his mund-byrd and 
his were, were larger than those of any other class in society (7) ; 
bis safety was protected by high penalties for oflences committed in 
his presence at habitation, or agafnst his family (8) ; he had the 
lordship of the free (9) j he had the option to sell over sea, to kill, 
or to take the were of a freeman thief; also to sell a theow over 
sea, or take a penalty (10) ; he could mitigate penalties (11) ; and 
coidd remit them (12) ; he had a sele, or tribunal, before whom 
thieves were brought (13) ; he had a tribunal in London (14) ^ his 
tribunal was the last court of appeal (15) ^ he was the executive 
superintendent of the general laws, and usually received the fines 
attached to crimes (16). The Jews were his property (17) j the high 

(1) Bonif. Letters, 10 Mag. Bib. (2) MS. Vita S. Gulhlaci. Cott. Lib. 

(3) Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 3i. (4) Ibid. p. 10. (5) Ibid. p. 11. 

(0) ibid. p. 20. 05. (7) Ibid. 71, 7«. (S) Ibid. 8S. 

(0) Ibid. a. (10) Ibid. 19. (11) Ibid. 77. 

(15) Spelm. Cooc. p. i85. (13) Wilk. Leg. Sax. 8. (U) Ibid. p. 10. 

(16) Domesday, in loe. (fO) Hemiog. Chut. 1. p. MS. 



(17) Wilk. Leg. Sax. SOS. 
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esecotirc offieers, Ihc ealdormen, the gerofas, the th^ns, and 
others, were liable to be displaced by him (t). Ho convoked the 
councils of the witan (2), and summoned the people to the army^ 
vhich he commanded. 

In the Saxon book of constitutions, he is thus spoken of : ^^ The 
king should be in the place of a father to his people ; and, in vigi- 
lance and guardianship, a viceroy of Christ, as he is called. It 
belongs to him and all his family to love Christianity, and shun 
heathenism. He should respect and defend the church, and tran- 
quilise and conciliate his people by right laws ; and by him hap- 
piness will be increased. He loves right, and avoids what is not 
so (3)." 

His property, on the dissolution of the octarchy, was very ex- 
tensive in every part of England. Just before Alfred acceded to 
the crown, there were four kings reigning over the Anglo-Saxons; 
—the kings of Wessex, Mercia, East Anglia, and Northumbria. 
These four sovereignties had absorbed the other four. But when 
the sword of the Northmen had destroyed the dynasties of Mercia, 
East Anglia, and Korthumbria, and when the invaders had them- 
selves bent to4he power of Alfred, then the Anglo-Saxon cyning 
rose into great power and property, because the royal power and 
property of the subdued kingdoms became the right of the ruling 
king. Alfred united in himself all the regal possessions in England, 
except those which he allowed the Danish princes to retain in 
Northumbria and East Anglia. The Northmen were completely 

(1) Wilk. Leg. Sax. 100. in. (S) Ibid. 100. 

(3) Wilk. Leg. p. 147. Tbe exhortations which Alcuio gives to a king ofNorth- 
ombria will show what the Anglo-Saxons expected or desired their kings to be. 
After reminding him that man cannot perish iike an animal, bnt must live some- 
where eise for ever, and happily or miserably according to his actions here, he 
sddf- 

♦' Love not unjust riches, for all injustice is avenged by God. It is the duty of 
a king to repress all iniquities by his power, to be just in his judgment, and prone 
to mercy. God will be merciful to him, according as he shows mercy to his sub- 
jects. Let him be sober in his morals, true in his words, liberal in his gins, provi- 
dent in his councils. Let him choose prudent ministers, who fear God and lead 
an honourable life. He must not covet another's inheritance, nor indulge in ava- 
rice, nor in rapine. Often by rapine he loses his own possessions • for the Supreme 
hears the groans of the oppressed. 

" You have seen how the kings your predecessors have perished from their in- 
justice, their rapines, and their profligacy. Dread their ruin. The same God sur- 
veys your actions who did not spare their crimes. Many desired to amass supplies 
by violence and iniquities, and did not foresee that by this conduct they would lose 
tbe comfort both of this world and the ftilure. Cultivate their peace, benignity, 
roercy, justice, and virtue." Ep..l538. 

In another letter to him he says :— 

" It does not become you on a throne to live with rustic manners. A ngcr should 
Dot govern you, but reason. Mercy will make you amiable, and cruelly hatcljil. 
Let truth only be heard from your mouth. Be chaste, sober, and reputable. Be 
free in giving, and not covetous in receiving. Let justice adorn your actions, and 
the form of honourable demeanour distinguish you to aU who see you." P. 1554. 
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snNtted by Athektan ; and, when this event took place, the cyning 
of England became the possessor of all the prerogatives and pro- 
perty which the eight kings of the octat'chy had enjoyed. It was 
this concentration of wealth and privileges, and its consequences, 
which exalted the cyning to that majesty and power which, in the 
latter periods of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, became attached to the 
throne. 

The royal property consisted of lands in demesne in every part 
of England ; and though in the lapse of time he had given large 
possessions to his friends and followers, yet from many he reserved 
rents and services which were a great source of wealth and power. 
The places wTiich occur with the denomination of royal towns, or 
royal villas, are very numerous ; and among thcise wt5 may notice 
the name of Windeshore (Wjndsor), which is still a regal re- 
sidence. 

His revenues were the rents and produce Of hiis lands tn demesne ; 
customs in the sea-ports ; toUs in the markets, and in the cities on 
sales 5 duties and services to be paid to him in the burghs, or to be 
commuted for money ; wites, or penalties and forfeitures, which 
the law attached to certain crimes and offences; heriots from his 
thanes, and various payments and benefits arising to him on the 
circumstances stated in the laws. 

His dignity and influence were displayed and upheld by his libe- 
rality, of which specimens will be given in another place. 

But all the prerogatives and rights of the Anglo-Saxon cyning 
were definite and ascertained. They were such as had become es- 
tablished by law or custom, and could be as little exceeded by the 
sovereign as withheld by his people. They were not arbitrary 
privileges of an unknown extent. Even William the (^onquerw 
found it necessary to have an official survey of the royal rights 
taken in every part of the kingdom ; and we find the hundred, or 
similar bodies in every county, making the inquisition to the king's 
commissioners, who returned to the sovereign that minute record 
of liis claims upon his subjects which constitutes the Domesday- 
book. The royal claims in Domesday-book were, therefore, not 
the arbitrary impositions of the throne, but were those which the 
people themselves testified to their king to have been his legal 
rights. Perhaps no country in Europe can exhibit such an ancient 
record of the freedom of its people, and the Umited prerogatives of 
its ruler. 

The military force was under the command of the king, while it 
was assembled. It was rather a militia than a regular army. We 
have already given some notice of its nature -. from a certain 
quantity of land, a fixed number of soldiers were sent, when the 
king summoned his people to an expedition, who were bound to 
serve under him for a certain time, apparently two months. Thus, 
in Berkshire, ' ' when the king sent any where his army, one soldier 
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went from every five hides, and for his yktoab or hb pay eroy 
hide gave him four shillings far two months. This money was 
not transmitted to the king, but to the soldiers. If any one, after 
he was summoned to the expedition, did not go, he forfeited to the 
king all his land. If any who had the right of staying at home, 
promised to send a substitute, and the sidntitule did not go, the 
penalty was fifty shillings." In Wiltshire, ^^ when the kii^ went 
on an expedition by land or sea, he had from Wilton burgh either 
twenty shillings to feed his buzecarlos, or led one roan with him for 
the honour of five hides." A curious instance of tenure on mili- 
tary service occurs in Heming's Ghartularium. The fitior of a 
monastery gave a villa toamiles for life, on condition of his serving 
for the monastery for it, in the expeditions by sea and land which 
then frequently took place. 

By the laws persons were forbidden to join the fyrd, or expedi- 
tion, without the king's leave. To depart from it without per- 
mission, when the lung commanded, was still more sev^^y 
punished. The loss of life, and the forfeiture of all the off(^er'a 
property, was the consequence. 

The scip fyrd, or naval expedition, was ordered to be always so 
accelerated as to be ready every year sora after Easter. 

It was enacted, that whoever destroyed or injured the peqde^s 
fyrd scip should carefully compensate it, and to the long the 
mund (1). 

So early as in the time of Ina, it was provided, that if a sitb- 
cund man, having land, neglected the fyrd, he should pay one hun- 
dred and twenty shillings, and forfeit Us land. If he had no land, 
he was to pay sixty shQIings. ' A ceorl paid thirty shillings as a 
fyrd-wite (2). 

In this obligati(m of military service attached to lands, we see 
the leading principle of the feudal system. Its next principle was 
that of doing homage to the superior from whom they were held. 
Did the Anglo-Saxons perf(Nrm the act of homage ? I have met 
with one passage which in4>lies it. The head of a monastery, 
finding he could not prevail against an opposing biAop, sought 
Wulstan asa protector, and did homage to him (3) . 

(1> Wi'ik. Leg. Sai. 128. (S) Ibid. S3. 

(3) Fetiit Wvbtairam fl^ecHqiie sibi homagtam. 3 Gale Script. 4SS. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

The .Witena-Gemot, or Angle-Saxon Parliament, and of whom composed. 

The gemot of tbe witan vras the great council of the Anglo-Saxon 
nation ; their parliament, or legislative and supreme judicial as- 
sembly. As the highest judicial court of the kingdom, it resembled 
our present House of Lords . And in those periods, when the peers 
of the realm represented territorial property rather than hereditary 
dignities, the comparison between- the Saxon witena-gemot and 
the upper house of our modern parliament might have been more 
correctly made in their legislative capacity. As the German states 
are recorded by Tacitus to have had national councils (1), so the 
continental Saxons are also stated to have possessed them (2). 

If we had no other evidence of the political wisdom of our 
Gothic or Teutonic ancestors than their institution of the witena- 
gemots, or national parliaments, this happy and wise invention 
would be sufficient to entitle them to our veneration and gratitude. 
For they have riot only given to government a form, energy, and 
direction more promotive of the happiness of mankind than any 
other species of it has exhibited, but they are the most admirable 
provision for adapting its exercise and contimiance to all the new 
circumstances ever arising of society, and for siuting and favouring 
its continual progress. 

Of these assemblies, originatingiamid the woods and migrations 
of the Teutonic tribes, one important use has been, to remove from 
the nation that has possessed and preserved them, the reproach, the 
bondage, and the misery of an immutable legislation. The Modes 
and Persians made it their right that their laws should never be 
changed ; not even to be improved. This truly barbaric concep- 
tion, a favourite dogma also with the kingly priests, or priestly 
kings of the Nile, and even at Lacedemon, could only operate to 
curtail society of its fair ^wth, and to bind all future ages to be 
as imperfect as the past. It may produce such a political and 
intellectual monstrosity as Egypt long exhibited, and force a nation 
to remain a piece of mechanism of bygone absurdity. But internal 
degradation and discomfort,^external weakness, and national in- 
feriority and decay, are the certain accompaniments of a polity so 
violent and unnatural. 

Instead of thus making the times of ignorance, national infancy, 
and incipient experience the standard and the laws of a country^s 
future manhood, the Anglo-Saxon witena-gemot ot parliament was 

(f ) Tacttas de Morib. Gerai. 

(a> Fabrlcins IM. Sai. 04. 00. Chrooographas Saxo. p. Uy 
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a wiseand pcure&td lawgiTtt*; not bound in the ehsins of «i db- 
solete ant»^ty, but always presiding wilh a narturing care ; 
always Hying, fedii^, and acting mth the population and circom- 
stances (^ the day, and j^viding sach regnlationft, eithw by alte- 
rations of form^ laws, or by the additions of new ones, as the 
vicissitudes, novdties, wants, improTement, sentiment^ situation, 
and interest of its co-existing society, in its various classes, were 
found to be continually needing : sometimes legidating for the 
benefit of the rich, or the great, ot the clergy, w the commercial, 
or the agriculturist ; sometimes for the midcUing and lower orders ; 
andTsometimes collectively for all. Open to petitions, stating the 
gnevances from which certain classes or individuds occa»onadly 
suffer, and acquiring thus a knowledge of the wants and feelings of 
society, which no vigilance of its own or of government could by 
other means obtain : ready to enact new laws, as manifest evils 
suggest and reasoning wisdom patronises, an Engli^ parliament, 
with all its imperfections, many perhaps inevitable, is, — I speak 
wilh reverence, andonly use theexpression from the want of another , 
as meaning, — the nearest human imitation of a superintending Pro- 
vidence which our necessities or our sagacity have yet produced 
or devised. The right of petitioning brings before it all the evils, 
real or imaginary, that affect the population which it guards ; and 
the popular part being new-chosen at reasonaUe intervals, from 
the most educated orders of society, is perpetually renewed with 
its best talents ; and, what is not less valuable, with its living and 
contemporaneous feelings, fears, hopes, and tendencies. No des- 
potic government, however pure and wise, can have these advan- 
tages. It cannot so effectually know what its subjects want. It 
cannot so well judge what they ought to obtain. It cannot so com- 
pletely harmonise with the sympathies and flowing mind of the day, 
because its majesty precludes the acquisition of such identity as a 
septennial or hexennial election infuses. Whether new members are 
chosen, or old ones are re-elected, in both cases the election bespeaks 
their affinity with the hearts and understandings that surround 
them, and provides this security for a kind, vigilant, and improved 
legislation more efifectually than any other system has yet imparted. 
Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors had all these advantages, though tho 
peculiar state of their society prevented them from having that full 
benefit of such a noble institution as we now enjoy. But they were 
petitioned, and they legislated j and the doubboc, or laws, of every 
Anglo-Saxon reign that has survived to us contains some improve- 
ments on the preceding. Some of their members were also most 
probably chosen like our own au|^t parliament. The noble tree 
was then planted and growing, and had begun to |Nroduce fruit; 
though it had not obtained the majestic strength and dilatation, and 
the beauty and fertility of that which now overshadows, protects, 
and distinguishes the British islands and their dependencies. 
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. fiat this eiMll€«tee mt Aiiglo4axim imlfiiflrtiM «l(f Mtily poB- 
ises8ed^ that th^ ccmtained the collected feelings mA taind of dll 
the ckussefl of the natioii, except of the enslftved. The king was 
4dWays an integ^ part of their coitetitation. ' He summoned, he 
^addressed them ; his concutrence was always necessary to their 
legislation, and he wall the organ of its execation. The noble pro- 
inietCNrs of land, and of the dignities annexed to it or flowing from 
it, w^re also essential members, and sometimes the most powerfhl. 
The gentry or th^s, knights, and the offidal dignities were there, 
and the diiefs of the clergy who had landed property. The bishops 
.and abbots were always a constituent part, after Christianity was 
introduced ; and if that unhappy portion of the people, which con- 
sisted of the slaves of all these orders^ had no actual representa- 
tives, yet the many provisions for their benefit in the laws show 
that they possessed humane friends in it, attentive to their inte- 
rests, and compassionating their degradation : these were probably 
. the king and the clergy. It was the interest of royalty, and con- 
{^enial with the courteous feelings which have usually accompanied 
our kings, to increase the number of the free ; because every freed 
slave gave the crown a new partisan, and thus lessened those of a 
fierce, haughty, and dangerous nobility. It was the duty and the 
benevolent wish of the religious, and also their interest, to pursue 
the same policy, and, in the mean time, to mitigate the evils of 
thraldom. Thus the feelings, the interests, and Ihe reason of all 
classes of the Anglo-Saxon society appeared in their witena-gemot ; 
and whoever studies the successive provisions of their legislation 
which have come down to us, will perceive that the state of every 
class was progressively meliorated by new laws as new circum- 
stances required them ; and, even as far as we can discern their 
operation, almost every law seems to have been an improvement. 
Nothing more tended to insure this effect, than the right and prac- 
tice of the subject to petition his legislature ; for this, in practical 
tendency, makes every man, who has any grievance to complain 
of, a kind of party to its councils, as it enables him to lay his com- 
plaint before it, as completely as if he were a member of its body. 
Thus as our present parliament, in its sovereign, its nobles, and its 
popular representatives, and in the petitions which it receives, 
concentres all the feelings and mind of the nation ; so did the Anglo- 
Saxon witena-gemot j for there is good reason to believe, that the 
cities and burghs sent their members into its body ; and if these 
were not at first commercial, from the poverty and low estate of 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon tradesmen, they were likely to be of this 
description, when commerce had increased into flie power of 
giving wealth, and that wealth, of creating for the merchant an 
effective rank hot less important in the society whom he benefited, 
• than the born nobility, which the great so highly valued. It is to 
the credit of the Anglo-Saxons, that no other European branch 
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<rf the Teutonic isolation preserved so £roe and so efieetiYe a ^r- 
tena^emot as they did. The legislatures ^hich continued to 
exist of this sort in other countries gradually dwindled inton6n> 
eiustence, while the English parliament has flourished like the 
English nation, an example and an instrument of a national pros*- 
perity and power, exceeded by no preceding state, and equalled, 
if at all^ by very few* To Fra Paolo's exclamation, of ^^Esto 
perpetua," the tendencies of the present age allow us to add the 
hope that, sooner or later, '' Sit univcrsa." 

Where the cyningwas only the tem[k>rary commander of the 
nation, for the purposes of war, whose function ceased when peace 
returned, the witena-gemot must have been the supreme authority 
of the nation. But when the cyning became an established and 
permanent dignity^ whose privileges and power wei^e perpetuaUy 
increasing till he attained the majestic prerogatives and widely- 
diffiised property which Athelstan and Edgar enjoyed, the witefta- 
gemot then assumed a secondary rank in the state. We will en- 
deavour to delineate its nature and powers with fidelity, adopting 
no theory, but carefully following the lights which the Saxon do- 
cuments alibrd to us. 

The topics of our inquiry will be these : 

What its members were styled. 
Of whom it was composed. 
By whom convened. 
The times of its meetings, 
The place. 
Its business. 
Its power. 

The gemot and its members have various appellations in the 
writings of our ancestors. In their vernacular tongue they have 
been styled, the witena-gemot ; the Engla raed gifan (council-givers); 
the witan ; the Eadigra geheahtendlic ymcyme (the illustrious as- 
sembly of the wealthy) ; the Eadigan (the wealthy) ; the mycel 
synoth (great synod) (1). 

In the Latin phrases applied to them by our forefathers they 
have been called optimates ; principes ; primates ; proceres ; concio- 
natores Angliae, and such like (2). 

The kings, who allude to them in their grants, call them, My 
witan; meorum sapientum archontum; heroicorum virorum; 
conciliatorumj meorum; meorum omnium episcoporum et princi- 
pumoptimatum meorum; optimatibus (3) nostris. All these are 

(1) Sax. ChroD. 154. MS. Claud. A. 3. Sax. Chron. 148. Alfred's Will. 
Wilkins, ye. 102. Ibid. p. 10. p, 72, etc. 

(2) Ethelward, 847. Hem. Chart, p. 15. 17. 23. MS. Claad. MS. Gleop. 
3 Gale, 484, 48^, etc. 

(3) HemiDg. Chart. 2. 41. 57. MS. Cland. G. 9. 103. 112^ 113, etc. 
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taoioas pliniMs to exptess the same tfaiogp. With reference to 
their pr^omed wisdom, they were called witan ; irith reference 
to their rank and prqierty, or nomination, they were styled eadi- 
gan^ optimates, principes, proc^^s, etc. Other names will appear 
in some of the subsequent quotations. 

On the question, who were the members of the witena-gemot, 
some certain inibrmation can be given, and some probabk infe- 
rences may b^ made. That the bishops, abbots, eorles, ealdor- 
men, and those who bore the tide which was latinised into dux, 
princeps, eto., wwe parts of the great national councfl, is indis- 
putable, from the language of the laws and the numerous charters 
wUeh they signed. . It is as manifest, that others besides these 
higher nobles also attended it; and that these were th^pas or 
ministri, milites, and several who are mentioned in the charters 
without any designation of legal rank. Thus far the Anglo-Saxon 
ddfcuments give certain information. The only questionable points 
are, whether these thegns, milites, and others, attended like our 
ancient and present barons, as a matter of personal right firom their 
rank, when summoned by the king, and with a legal claim to be so 
summoned ; or whether they were elected representatives of any 
and what part of the nation, inferior in rank to the summoned no- 
bility. After many years' consideration of the question, I am in- 
dined to believe, that the Anglo-Saxon witena-gemot very much 
resembled our present parliament, in the orders and persons that 
composed it; and that the members, who attended as representa- 
tives, were chosen by dasses analogous to those who now possess 
the elective franchise. 

We have an expressive outline of the general construction of all 
the German national councils, in these words of Tacitus : ^^ On the 
minor afEurs the chiefs consult ; on the greater, all. Yet so, that 
those things, of which the decision rests with the people, are 
treated of among the chiefs (1)." This passage shows that, by the 
general prindple of the most ancient German gemots, the people 
made an essential part of the assembly. Both chieb and people 
deliberated, and the people decided. This being the primeval prin- 
ciple of the national coundls of andent Germany, before the 
Angles and Saxons left it, it becomes incumbent on the historical 
antiquary to show, not when the people acceded to the witena- 
gemots, but when, if ever, they were divested of the right of at- 
tending them. Of such a divestment there is no trace cither in 
our historical or legal records. 

The popular part of our representation seems to have been im- 
memorial. There is no document that marks its commencement. 
And if the probabflities of the case had been duly considered, it 
would have been allowed to be unlikely, that the sovereigns and 

(1) Tadloi Gem. •. II. 
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tbe aristocracy of the naitioQ would have united to (Bmiaish flid^ 
own legislative lK)wer, by calling representatives from the people 
to share it. Neither kings nor nobles could alone confer this power ; 
and it would have been a voluntary and unparalleled abandonment 
of their own exclusive pr^ogatives and privileges, that they 
should have combined to impart i^ to others, if Ihese had not pos- 
sessed an ancient indefeasible right of enjoying it. But, in con- 
sidering the Anglo-Saxon people that were represented at the 
gemot, we must not confound th^n wiUi our present population. 
Those classes only who now elect members would then have been 
allowed to elect them; and the numbers of the individuals com- 
posing these classes were very much smaller indeed than their 
present amount. The great bulk of the AnglorSaxon population 
was in a servile state, and therefore without any constitutional 
rights. All the villani, servi, bordarii, coscetfie, cotarii and coli- 
bertj, esnes and theows; that is, aU the wc»*king agricultural 
peculation, and most of those who occupied the station of our {nre- 
seat small farmers ; and in the burghs and cities, all those who 
were what is called the men, or low vas^s of other persons, 
analogous to our inferior artisans and mechanics and small trades- 
men, were the property of their respective knrds, and with no 
more political rights than this cattle and furniture, with which we 
find them repeatedly classed and transferred. Two thirds, at 
least, moi'e probably three#)urths, of the Anglo-Saxon population 
were originally in this state, till voluntary or purchased emanci- 
pations, and the effects of war and invasion, gradually increased 
the numbers of the free. Domesday-book shows, that even in the 
reign of the Confessor, the largest part of the English population 
was in the servile state. 

The constitutional principle as to the servile population of the 
coantry seems to have been, that it was represented by its masters 
in the national council, like the rest of their property. ' 

Hence it was oifly to the freemen of the counties, or, as we now 
call them, freeholders ; and to the free inhabitants of the burghs 
or bwoughs, and cities, whom we now call burgesses and citizens, 
that any legislative representation can have applied in the Anglo- 
Saxon times. The^ freeholders appear to have multiplied from the 
Northmen invasions ; for greats numbers of them are enumerated 
in Domesday-book, in the counties which ihe Danish papulation 
principally colonized, than in the others (1). These desdating 
wars destroyed so many nobles and their families, that many of 
the servile must have often become liberated from no lords or 
thegns surviving to claim them ; and correspondmg with this idea, 
there are many passages in our laws which are directed against 
those who wander over the country without having a visibleowner. 

(1) See Dpmesday-lMWk in £iiez» Norfolk, elc. 
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All sueb, as veU as eYery fugitive who eool^ escape imrsiilt^ be- 
came in time freemen in the burghs or towns where they ulti- 
mately setfled f yet these would not become electors in those places 
where none were allowed to be burgesses, who were not formally 
admitted to be such. They could only acquire a share in the 
elective franchise in those parts where mere house-holding was 
sufficient to constitute an elector ; and as this large privilege was 
in after-times possessed in very few places, there is no reason to 
believe, that it was more extensively enjoyed in the Anglo-Saxon 
burghs. 

If the fireehdders of the Anglo-Saxon counties were not re* 
presented in their witena-gemot, at what other time did this most 
inqportant privilege originate? That it should have begun after 
the Korman conquest is incredible. If the legislative council of 
the nation bad been from immemorial custom confined to the king 
and nobles, their sturdy maintenance of all their exclusive rights 
and advantages is evidence that they would not have willingly cur- . 
tailed their power by so great an innovation. The pride of no- 
bility would not have admitted unnoble freeholders to have shared 
in the most honourable of its privileges ; and least of all would the 
fierce and powerful Norman lords have placed the Anglo-Saxon 
freemen, whom they had conquered, .and with whom they were 
long in jealous enmity and proud hatred, in the possession of such 
a right. But the total absence of anf document or date, of the 
origin of .the election of representatives by the freeholders of 
counties, is the strongest proof we can have that the custom has 
been immemorial, and long preceded the Norman conquest. The 
facts that such representatives have been always called knights of 
that shire, and the milites, or an order like those afterwards termed 
knights, were a part of the witena-gemot, befriend this deduction. 
Milites or knights were not the nobles of the country, though 
noblemen courted the military honour of the Anglo-Saxon knigjit- 
hood. So many charters of the witena-gemotS exist, signed by 
knights or milites, that either milites had a right as such to be a 
part of the council, or they were sent there as the representatives 
of their counties. The first supposition is supported by no law or 
practice, and is improbable from the number of milites in the 
country. The latter has been the ancient custom, without any 
known origin or limitary date. 

To the citizens and burgesses of parliament analogous remarks 
are equally applicable. We may find no existing writ ordering 
their election earlier than the 23d year of Edward I. (1) ; but the 
loss of the preceding records is no proof of their non-existence, 
and ought never to have been confounded with it. All the writs 
of summons of the Angk)-Saxon nobles to the witena-gemot have 

(1) Brady gives lUs writ of sommons, Hist. Treat, ioroughs, p. 51. 
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Ima lm%i yet, irbo would infer fraDQi tbrir iic»i*app«uraiioe tliat 
the nobles \rere not snninianM to the gemtxl, and had no right to 
be there^ The earliest sumnions of the peers to parliament i^ 
nsnallj, but erraneoudy^ said to be that of the 49 Hen. III. ; hut 
is this a proof that they were not in parliament before (1) ? There 
is nothing in the earliest writ which has sarrived that marks such 
writ to hare been the eonunenoement of the custom. The truth 
seems to be, that this privilege has been, like the county re^-' 
preawtation, unmanorial: Authenlie history can assign to it nd 
limit 

It is in tbto way that the privOege is mentioned by omr most ve« 
nerable writers. When our ancient Littleton mentions burghs, 
he describes them as the most ancient towns of England, and as 
possessed of this privilege of rejvesentation, without any remark 
that this great right was a novelty, or at that time of modem 
origin. His words are : ^^ The ancient towns called bur^s are 
the most ancient cities that are in England ; for those towns that 
are called cities were burghs in ancient times, and were called 
bui^bs. For of such ancient dties, called burghs, come the burgesses 
to parliament, when tfas king has summoned his parhament. " It 
appears tome that oar veneraUe judge, when he wrote this pas- 
sage, considered the custom of sending burgesses as ancient as the 
borghs themselves (3). 

llie ancient words of the writ to the sheri£&, cited by Lmrd Coke, 
correspond with the preceding view of the subject. They do not 
order him to return burgesses from this or that particular burgh, 
to which the king or parliament had at some late period granted a 
right ; but they direct him to send from every burgh in his county 
two burgesses (3) j every burgh, as if it had been the common pub- 
lic right of all burghs, and not a special privilege granted to any 
in particular. The language of the oldest writ yet found, 2$ Ed. I., 
is prec^isely the same (4). 

In the same manner our ancient lawyer Bracton speaks generally 
of the English laws, i» having been made by the three estates of 
king, lords, and commons. It must be obs^ved that he is not 
here speaking of new laws, but of the ancient law^ of the king- 
dom, ''It will not be absurd to call the English laws by the 
name of laws, although not written, since whatever shall have 
been justly defined and approve^ by the council and consent of 

(1) The error on this subject shows the absurdity of dating the origin of any 
part of the parliamentary representation from the first writ that has happened to 
awviTe. Dugdale^ and from him Ham^, and a stream of writers on this subject, 
stale the sommons of the peers of the 49 Hen. III. as the most ancient that exists ; 
and yet Seldeii had notieed one twenty^tbree years earlier. There is one to the 
archbishop of York, 26 Henry Hf. It is Dors. Clans. 20 Henry IH. Mem. 13. 

(9) Littleton, Ten. lib. ii. s. iU. (B> Coke on tittl. p. 109. 

(4) *' De qualibet civitate ejusdem comitatns, duos ciifes, et dc quolibet burgo, 
duos borgenses." i ady, p. 54. 
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the magoates, and the oommon assent of the repabHe, the aathority 
^ the king or prinee preceding, has the vigour of law (1)." Here 
our unwritten oonunon law is derived frcmi the concurring au- 
thority of the king, the great, and the common assent of the re- 
public. This third branch of authority is evidently that which 
arose from the popular representation. 

Ina, in his introduction to his laws, mentions distinctly the 
three orders of the nation as assistii^and concurring in their 
formatton.— ^^My bishops and all my eaidormen, and the eldest 
witan of my people, and a great collection of God's servants (2). '* 
Here the iK)bles, the people^ and the dergy, are distinctly re- 
cognised. 

That in addition to the dei^ and greater nobles, there were 
other members of (he witena-^emot; that thogns or ministri (3), 
and milites, or a rank in the community, called afterwards knights, 
were among these other members ; and that there were other per- 
sons there, who were neither clergy, nobles, knights, thegns mat 
ministri, and who being mentioned without designation, in an age 
when all were so tenacious of their rank, may be reasonaUy con- 
sidered to have been of an inferior order, are facts proved by the 
expressions used in many Anglo-Saxon charters, and by the sig- 
natures to them* 

A charter of Ethelbald, in r56, is signed by the king, two bishops, 
two comites; a dux, an abbas, and by six persom without any note of 
theirquiality{ii). 

A charter of Ethelred, expressed to be made '^with the consent and 
licence of myoptimates and other fideles/' is signed by the king, ivo 
archbishops, six bishops, foar daces, six abbots, ten ministri, and by two 
without any title (3). 

A charter of Elhelwulph .is signed by the king, archbishop, two duces, 
and twenty-three without a tide. It is indorsed by two abbots, seven 
presbyters, six deacons, and hy three without a title {<^). 

A charter of Sigered, expressed to be made " with the advice and con- 
sent of my principes," is signed by the king, archbishop, two abbots, one 
pre^yter, one comes, and by four .without a title (7). 

A charter of Ceolwulf is signed by the king, archbishop, two bishops, a 
subreguius, ten duces, three abbots, two presbyters, and by five without 
atitle{%). 

A charter of Offa is signed by the king, queen, one arcUbishop, three 
bishops, five abbots, two principes, one dux, one prefect, and by eight 
without a title (9). Another of OfFa's has two without a title (10). 

A charier of Cenwnlf, made "with the advice and consent of my op- 

(1) Bracton, c. I. p. 1. (2) WHk. Leg. Sax. p. U. 

(i) Ihe Saxon word used to express minister is ihegn. In Henry the First's 
time Ihegn is mentioDed as if aoalogoiis to baron. For a legal offence the fine of a 
comes was ten mance : thanii vei barones quinqne. Wifk. JLeg. 350. 

(4) MSS. Cotl. Aug. A. a. (5) Ibid. (6) Ibid. 

i7) Dngdale, Monas. Angli. p, 20. (8) MSS. Aug. A. «. (0) Ibid. 

(10) Hemiog. Cbari. p. la. 
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timates, '' is signed by the king, queen, archbishop, four bishops, fi^e 
daces, and by one mlhout a tUle (1). 

A charter of Berthtwulf, mentioned to be made before the king and pro- 
ceres, and that the optimates adjudged, and that the king before his 
archontes did it, is signed by the king, queen, four bishops, one abbot, 
eight duces, and by six without a title (2). 

A charter of Edward, the son of Alfred, made " with the testimony of 
the bishops, and princes, and some senators subject to them, " is signed 
by the king, the ruler of Mercia and his lady, three bishops, two duces, 
two ministri, and by one without a title (5). 

A charter of Burghred, made ** with the^ advice and licence of all my 
proceres," is signed by the king, queen, four bishops, ten duces, and by 
ten without a title (4). 

A charter of Edward, in 908, is signed by the king, archbishop, four 
bishops, king's brother and two sons, five duces, four presbyters, eighteen 
ministri, and by three without a title (5). 

A charter of Edward the Confessor to the Abbey of Westminster, is 
signed by the king, queen, two archbishops, eight bishops, seven abbots, 
the chancellor, four duceis, six ministri, and by four without a title (6)i 

A charter of Edgar is signed by the king, two archbishops, three bishops, 
three abbots, four duces, four ministri, and by fifteen others without a 
title (7). 

A charier of Cnut is signed by the king, queen, two an hbishops, six 
bishops, seven duces, seven milites, seven abbots, and by five without a 
title (8} ; and this is expressed to be made with the advice and decree of 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, and of my other fi^elium (9). 
• A charter of Edgar in 975, besides the king, two archbishops, three 
bishops, three abbots, four duces, and four disc-thegns, has twenty-one 
without a title among the according persons (10) . 

In a charter of Edward the Confessor, the consenting persons are the king, 
two archbishops, three bishops, the chancellor, a notary, five abbots, four 
duces, a chamberlain, a stallere, and two without a title (11). 

From these instances it is manifest that there were members of 
the witena-gemot who were distinguished by no rank or title of 
honour, like the duces, earls, thegns, or ministri, and milites, and 
who had no other dignity than that of being part of the gemot, and 

CD Heming. Chart, p. 23. 

(2) Ibid. p. 28. Another of Berthtwulf is signed by seven without a title, 
p. 224. 

(3) Ibid. p. 65. (4) Ibid. p. 87. 
(5) Dugd. Mon. Anglt. p. 37. (6) Ibid. p. 02. 

(7) Ibid. p. 66. (8) MSS. Aug. A. 2. 

(0) Dugd. Mon. p. 288. 

(10) Ibid. p. 244. ** His testibtts concordantibusr 

(11) Dugd. Mon. p. 238. In a charter granted by Wihtred, it is stated that 
it was confirmed in 716, in the synod held at Clove-shoe, by the authority of those 
whose names follow. It is signed by the archbishop, thirteen bishops, ten pres- 
byters, one deacon, two abbots, two propositi, one earl, and twenty others who have 
no titles. Astle s Charters, MS. No. 2. In 1018 is a charter of Cnut signed by 
prelates and duces, and also by a prepositus, two ministri, and by four others witb 
no quality annexed. Ast. Gh. MSS. No. 81. 

III. 8 
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therefore BigoeA Ifae dia(r(ers withoat any derfgnatkm of pecaBar 
quality. These untitled persons suH the situation of those who 
were sent by the cities and burghs. Such would be but plain ci- 
tizens and burgesses, who had no rank in the state by which they 
could be designated. 

That thegns, or ministrf, and milites,. were always members of 
the witena-gemot, will be sufficiently manifested by the following 
instances, as well as by some of those already adduced. It will 
be hereafter shown, in considering the dignity of (hegns, of liianes, 
that the superior thegns, also called kiiig*s thegns, had under them 
inferior thegns, who were named medeme or middling thegns. As 
Domesday-book mentions thanes holding land, with their inilites 
under them, who were also landed proprietors, we may presume 
fliat the Saxon term of the middling thanes was flrst used to mark 
those who are in Domesday called their milites, especially as 
Alfred translated the milites of Bede by the word thegn. But the 
term cnibt was also coming into use before the Concpiest for the 
same class; and afterwards the word knights was their established 
English denomination, as milites was the Latin one. That the Saxons 
had a dignity and class of persons analogous to the Norman knight 
has been already proved : one authority will be hereafter noticed 
which applies the word drene to this celebrated class of our po- 
pulation. 

It has been already intimated that Saxon superior Uiegns were 
classed as the Norman barons, and it is probable that the sec(Midary 
or middling thegns were similar to the Norman knights. But al- 
though milites were in the Anglo-Saxon witena-gemot^ as well as 
thegns, yet, as all the milites, or secondary thegns, were too nu- 
merous to be there, the inference seems indisputable, that those 
Who were present did not come from any personal right of being 
members, but were sent as the elected representatives of others, 
either of their own class, or of all the freeholders in the county 
whom they preceded in rank. 

The foUowing examples will add more information on these 
subjects : — 

A charter of Cedulf, in 805, is signed by the king, ardibishop, two 
bishops, three duces, one presbyter, and dy thirteen milites (1). 

One of Ethelstan has the names of the king, archbishop, eight bishops, 
four duces, and twenty marked mis and mi, which may either mean 
miles or minister (2). 

One of Cnut, stated to be ''with these witnesses consenting,'' and 
^' under the testimony of the optimates^" is signed by the king, qoeen, 
two archbishops, nine bishops, four daces, eight abbots, and four mi- 
lites (5). 

One of Ethelstan ha^ the king, archbishop, five bishops, three duces, and 
seven ministri (4). 

(1) MSS. ADg. A. 2. (I) Ibid. (8) Ibid. (i) Ibid. 
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Eadwig s charters exhibit to us, in one, ihe king, his brother, areh- 
bishop, two bishops, five duces, and eight mihistri : in the odier, besides 
the clergy, six duces and six persons marked m(i). 

Besides one of £dgar*s, signed by sixteen m, and another by twenty^gix 
mis (2), there is another, expressed to be '* confirmed at London by the 
eatnman council of his optimates, ** which is signed by four ministri (5). 

In »58, a charter of Edgar's, made " with the advice of my optimates, '' 
adds, ^' these witnesses consendng, whose names follow aeeording to 
ihe dignity of each. '' The names are, the king's, two archbishops, six 
bishops, the king's avia, a former jqueen, three abbots, seven dooes, and 
mxty miimtri (4)^ 

A charter of Wulfere, in 6G4, made '^with the accompanying kings, 
fathers, and duces, is signed by the king, by three other kings of the oc- 
tarchy, his brother, and two sisters, archbishop, four bishops, two pres- 
Lyters, one abbot, three principes, and five ministri;'' znd it is added, 
** by the rest of the optimates and ministri of the king (5). ** 

Edmand's charter, in 942, is signed by eleven milites (6) ; another in 941, 
by fourteen ministri (7). So one of Edred's has nine ministri (8) ; another, 
marked as with the consent '^heroicorura virorum,'' has also nine mi- 
nistri (9). One of Ethelstan's is signed by eleven ministri (10). One of 
Coat, '' with the advice of twenty ministri, among others (11)." 

Of Ethelred's charters', one contains fifteen ministri among the concur- 
ring persons (12) ; another is mad&with the advice of forty-three ministri, 
among others (15) ; another, in 1006,amongthe ^' sapient^,'' or wise men, 
places twenty-one ministri (14) ; and also ten ministri in 1001 (15). 

On so inqMrtant a subject it may be proper to adduce a few more 
examples : — 

A charter of Edgar, in 970, gives strong evidence on this sulyect; it is 
signed by the king, two archbisliO]>s, eleven bishops, the queen, eleven 
abbots, nine duces, and twenty-six milites, or knights ; and there are 
added these words, ^^l^ithmany others of all the dignities and primates of 
my kingdom (16).'* 

It is obvious from this document that the witena-geiuot con- 
sisted not only of the prelates, abbots, and nd>les, but of knights 
and many others, who are called dignitates et primates (1 7) . 

Another charter of Edgar is signed by the king, one archbishop, twelve 
bishops, twelve abbots, six duces, and twenty-eight milites, or knights (18). 

One of Cnut is signed by the king, queen , two archbishops, eleven bishops, 
eight abbots, three earls, five milites, and five others called satraps. 

(I) MS. Aag. A. 8. * (l| Ibid. 

(3) Dagd. Mod. 17. One of tbe persons, amopg the kings that sign, is Mas- 
eosins Archipirata. This was a tea-klDg. Another has twelve ministri, p. 141. 

(4) Dugd. Mod. p. 103. (5) Ibid. p. 60. (6) Ibid. 887. 

(7) Ibid. 214. So aootiier io OiO, has twenty-three ministri. Aug. A. 8. 

(8) Aug. A. 8. (0) Dugd. Mod. 815. (Id) Hem. Chart, p. 18. 

(II) Dugd. 876. Another of his is signed by twenty-six miDistri, Ibid. p. 889. 
(18) Dugd. 858. (18) Ibid. 861. (14) Ibid. 870. 

(15) Ibid. 817. So fiOeen ministri sign another, p. 818. 

(16) Compare the Gbarten In Dugdale, p. 811., with those in p. Ul. and 108. 

(17) Calebs Scr^ vol. iii. p. &17. (18) Ibid. p. 580. 
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That this vas part of the TV^itena^gemot is manifest, because one 
of the Gomites expresses, in addition to his signature, that it was 
the decretum sapicntam, the decree of the wise men (1). 

The Saxon Chronicle obviously alludes to the members and as- 
sembly of the witena-gcmot when it mentions that William the 
Conqueror wore his crown every year, in Easter, at Winchester ; 
on Whitsuntide, at Westminster ; and in mid-winter at Gloucester ; 
and then were with him all the rice men over all England ; arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, and carls, thegns, and cnihtas (2). It is 
not at all probable that thegns and knights would have been part of 
the Conqueror's parliament if they had not been constituent parts 
of the national council before his invasion. 

That the thegn, or minister, was also sometimes a miles, I infer 
from observing that one of Edgar's charters is signed by eight with 
the designation of miles, some of whose names I recognise in 
other charters of the same king, where they arc denoted as mi- 
nistri (3). That thegn is sometimes translated minister, many 
charters and Saxon documents show (4) ; but there is one that has 
come down to us which actually distinguishes the ministri from 
the nobiles j it is signed by the king, the arthbishop, four bishops, 
six duces, one abbot, three nohiles^ and nine ministri (5). 

That the witena-gemot contained some who had lands, and 
some who had none, and therefore did not sit in that assembly 
by virtue of their baronies, or landed property, may be justly in- 
ferred from an important charter of Kenulf, king of Mercia, in the 
year 811. 

It states that the king called to the consecration of the church, ^^ the 
whole of the oplimates of Mercia ; the bishops, princes, earls, procuratores, 
and oiy relations, the kings of Kent and Essex, with all who were present, 
witnesses, in our synodical councils.'' The king adds, ** With all the op- 
timates of Mercia in three synods, with unanimous advice, I gladly gave my 
gifts to all the archontes of Mercia, and of the other provinces, in gold, in 
silver, and in all my utensils, and in chosen steeds ; that is, to each accord- 
ing to the dignity of his degree ; and on all who had not lands I bestowed 
a pound in the purest silver, and in the purest gold ; and to every presbyter 
one marc; and to every servant of God one shilling; and these gifts are not 
to be numbered, as it became our royal dignity (6)." 

(1) Gale's Script, vol. Hi. p. 523. (2) Sax. Chron. p. 190. 

(3) Compare the charters in Dugdale Mon. p. 211. with those in p. lil. 
and 103. 

(4) And so Alfred translates the Latin of Bede. 

(5) Dagd. Mod. 230. 

(6) Ougd. Mon. 189. It is signed by only the king, the two other kings, arch- 
bishop, twelve bishops, and eleven duces, which shows that only a part of the 
witena-gemot signed this charter. Some^of the Saxon charters have been supposed to 
be forged just after the Conquest. The observation has been made much too indis- 
criminately. But though (he monks may have sometimes pretended to more grants 
of land and of exemptions than they were intitled to, their own interest would 
lead them to be correct in their forms and phrases of the documents they adduced. 
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This important cterter not only proves that some of the 
members of the witena-gemot bad no lands, but it seems to in- 
timate that they met in three chambers. The expression^ "in 
three synods, " coupled with " the unanimous advice," leads the 
mind to ask whether it does not refer to the three orders of clergy, 
nobles, and commons meeting in separate synods, rather than to 
three successive meetings of the same synod. The practice from 
the time that the meetings of parliament become distinctly visible 
to us has. been such separate meetings, with the custom of all 
uniting together when the king was present. The natural force 
of the words '^ three synods" is to express three distinct councils, 
not three sittings of the same council. 

There is a charter, dated 970, in Ingulf, which besides the clergy^ 
duces, and ministers, has fourteen signatures without any designa- 
tion (1). 

' In one a person signs himself as both sacerdos and minister, as 
if the minister was a qualification distinct from, and additional to, 
that of priest. 

• In 833, the king says he makes his charter before the bishops, 
and jgreater proceres of all England, as if the proceres had been in 
two divisions— the majores and the minores (2). 

The same distinction is expressly mentioned in 851 . The opti- 
mates of theuniversi concilii, of the tbhole council, are noticed j 
and Ingulf says, "In this council, many, tam majores quammim^res, 
became afflicted with an epidemical disease (3}." 

This distinction of the greater from the less barons, or proceres, 
ia the Anglo-Saxon times, shows that there were two classes of 
them in the national council before the Conquest. That the ma- 
jores, or greater barons, answered to our present House of Peers, 
aind were, like them, called individually to parliament by the king's 
writ of summons, and that the others were to be sent like our 
C(Hmnons, we may safely infer from the provisions of Magna, 
Gharta : "We will cause to be summoned the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, and greater barons, majores barones, separately, by 
our letters : and besides, we will cause to be summoned, in ge- 
neral, J)y our sherifiis and bailifls, all those who hold of us in capita 
at a certain day, at the end of forty days at least, at a certain 
place," etc. (4) . The provisions of Magna Charta were not claimed 

Id the atiore citations I have endfaronred to avoid ail that seemed dooblfol, but we 
eannot believe that the monks would expose tbenuelves to immediate detection hy 
fntrodactog into the wHcna-g«mot those classes who were never there. Therefore 
even surreptitious charters would throw light on this subject.— ProcwratorM, or 
attorneys, imply representation. 
(I) Ingulf, Hist. p. 117. (i) Ibid. p. 10. 

(3) Ibid. p. 16. In the sanM sense Eadmer menttons *' totara regai nobilltatem, 
papulumque minorem,'* P. 5S. 

(4) Statutes of the Keahn, p. 10. 
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as innovations, but as the ancient rights and privileges of the 
nation. 

The same distinction of the inferior barons from the superior 
chamber of them, is expressively mentioned in the life of Becket, by 
his contemporary secretary. 

After stating that the king appointed a general council, or par- 
liament, to meet at Northampton, he says, *' On the second day the 
bishops, earls, and all the barons, were sitting (1)." In the dis- 
cussion the bishops said, '' We sit here not as bishops, but as barons • 
you are barons and we are barons, your (2) peers." He afterwards 
adds, ** The king exacted from the earls and barons their judg- 
ment of the archbishop." Then follows this important passage : 
^' Some sheriffs and barons of the second dignity are called in, 
ancient in days, that they may be added to them, and be present at 
the judgment (3)." 

These last quotations prove that there were barons of the second 
dignity distinct from the greater, not only in John but in Henry the 
Second's times ; and bjr comparing them with the expressions of In- 
gulf, it is obvious that the same distinction prevailed in the Saxon 
times. The passage from Stephanides also implies that, until called 
in, the minor barons were not sitting with the peers. 

The expressions of the writers immediately after the Goncpiest, 
in describing the national council, show that it consisted of othec 
classes besides the nobles and clergy, because it i» not likely that 
the three iSrst Norman sovereigns would have introduced, as there 
is no evidence that they did introduce, a more popular representa- 
tion. Thus of Henry the First it is said, by Peter of Blois, 
^' Having appointed a most distinguished council at London, as well 
« of the bishops and abbots of all the clergy of England, as of tlie 
earls, barons, optimaies andproceresot all his kingdom (4)." The 
optimates and proceres express members difierent from the earJs, 
andbarons» and additional to them. 

So the Saxon Chronicle mentions of the same king, Henry the^ 
First) that he '^sent his writs over aU England, and commanded 
his bishops and his abbots, and all his thegm, that they should conae 
to his ge-witena-mot at Candlemas- day at Gloucester : and the; 
did so : and the king bade them choose an archbishop. The bishop& 
chose one, but it is added, that the monks, the eorles, tmd thetkegr 
nasy opposed him (5)." So it is mentioned four years afterwards, 
that Henry held all his '^ hired," meaning his council, at Windsor, 
at Christmas ; and that all the head men, lay and clergy, that wera 
in England, were there ; and it adds, that the arcMrishop, bishops, 

CI) W. Stephan. p. 35. (2) Ibid. p. 37. (3) Ibid. p. 40. 

(4) Pet. Bless. Hist. p. iW. 

(5) Sti. Ghron. 284, 825. Tint thanes or thegns made part of the wHena- 
gemot is expressly declared by Kdgar ; for be says, «'I and mj Ihegnas will/' tte. 
Wilk.p.80. 
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and d)bpts, aad the pearls, aad all the ihegm, that were titere, 
swore fidelity to his daog^hter (t)." These passages concur with 
the preceding to show that the witcim-ge»iot here contained other 
members, called tbegos, in addition to tte earls and clergy. 

RecoUectflig preceding £acts, and (he immemonal custom of the 
united s^sent of Khig, Lords, ^ Comoaons, being given toaB oar 
statute-laws, without any record of the commencement of their 
ooncurrence, the following passages of the vmanimous consent of 
the whole council in the Aiiglo-Saxon times, and of their being th« 
councfl of the whole nation, seem very much to imply an unani-* 
mity of more bodies or classes than one single assembly of assenting 
nobles : — 

^' With the unanimcms consent %i the whole of the present council (S)." 

*' With the common gratuitous eauiicU and consent of aii the magnatas- 
of the kingdom (5)." 

^' When (948) the wnwersed magnates oX the kingdom, summoned by 
the royal echct, as well the ardihishops, bishaps, and abbots, as the other 
ftoeeres and optimate$ of the tohole kingdom, hadmet together at London^ 
to treat of the public affairs <^ the whole kingdom (4).'' 

'^ 947. Who at London in a ciytmnon council before the archbishop, 
lAshops, and the magnates of the whole (5) land/' 

So Egb^t says :~ 

* 'With the lieence and consent of the whole of our nafion, and with the 
unanimity of all the optimates (<^)/* 

So a charter of Ethelred mentions, emphatically, "with the 
nnanimous legal council, and most equal judgment, of the bishops, 
duces, and all the optimates of this kingdom." And a charter of 
Burhred, in 864, is made " with the consent and licence of all our 
scntfte of bishops, princes, and of all our optimates together,^' 
Another document says, " with the testimony of the bishops and 
princes, and of some senators subject to them (Tj." All these expres- 
sions seem not to suit an assembly that consisted merely of nobles; 
and clergy. 

Hence, when we read that William the Conqueror adds, *^' By 
the common council of all our kingdom (8)," and that his son Henry 
the First uses the words, *' By ttie common council of the ba- 
rons (9)," we appear not to err when we infer that the words 
common council express an united council of more classes and 
bodies than one. It is thus the terms have been inunemorially 

(t) Sax. Gtaron. p. MO. (9) ingvIT, p. 15. 

(S) lognir. p. ta. (4) ibid. p. a». 

(5) Ibid. p. SO. (6) MSS. Chuid. €. 0- 

(7) MSS. Claud, and Henu Chtft 63. 65. 

(8) Wilk. Goncil. p. SS8. 

(0) Ibid. iSa. So John ttys In the artides preceding Mtgna Cbarto, that n^ 
•cuUge or aid shall be hnpofed on the kiogdom except by Ihe "commune coDii- 
UoiD.'* 
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used in the city of London. Its lord mayor, aldermen, and the 
dected deputies of its wards, form, when all assemble, its common 
council; yet the aldermen have a separate court, with separate 
powers and privileges, and at times, like the mayor, act distinctly 
and apart. There is every reason to suppose that this civic con- 
stitution of the metropolis originated in the Anglo-Saxon times. 

But this meaning of the terms ^^ common council" is not left 
merely to our conjecture; it is the actual meaning given to the 
words by the most ancient writ of electing citizens and burgesses 
to parliament that has survived to us. It occurs among the 
R(dls of the 23d Edward the First. 

'^ We command and firmly enjoin you, that of the aforesaid county you 
cause to be elected, without delay, two knights, and from every city of the 
same county two citizens, and from every burgh two burgesses, of the more 
discreet and able to labour, and cause them to come to us at the aforesaid 
day and place ; so that the said knights may have then there full and suffi- 
Sent power for themselves, and for the community of the afbresaid county ; 
and the said citizens and burgesses for themselves, and for the community 
of the aforesaid cities and burghs, distinct from them, to do there what 
sytiall be ordained from the common council (de communi consilio) in the 
premises (1)." 

Here the words common council are applied to express the deli- 
berate determinations of the whole body of the parliament in its 
three estates of king, lords, and commons. 

■If only the nobles and clergy, as nobles or barons, had formed 
the witena-gemot, there seems to be no reason why so many and 
such various phrases should have been used in the Anglo-Saxon 
documents to express its members. If they had been of one class 
only, one uniform and simple denomination would have been more 
natural ; but if the witena-gemot was a complex body, and, besides 
the nobles, comprised knights of the shires, citizens, and burgesses, 
as all our parliaments since the Conquest seem to have done, then 
we perceive the cause of their appellations being multiplied. 
. -' liie force of all the preceding circumstances, considered without 
reference to any theory, and taken together, seems to me to suit 
better the constitution of our present parlian^ent than any senate 
composed merely of nobility and clergy. Although we have no 
direct evidence from records that the cities and burghs were repre- 
sented in the witcna-gemot, yet there seems tobe suflBcient proba- 
bilities of evidence that the fact was so. The claim of the borough 
of Barnstaple, in Devonshire, must have considerable weight on our 
judgments when we reflect on this sutqect. In a petition to par- 
liament, presented in the reign of Edward the Third, this borough 
claimed to have been chartered by Athektan, with several privi- 
ties, and to have sent, from time immemorial,, burgesses to parlia- 

(1) aau. SS Ed. L M. 4. apud Bndr, p. Si. 
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ment. lis claims were inrostigated by jurors legally appointed, 
aad though from the loss of the charter the other immunities were 
not confirmed, its right of sending burgesses was admitted to con- 
tinue (1). In Edward the Second's reign the borough of St. Al- 
ban's stated, in a petition to parliament, that they, as the other 
burgesses of the -kingdom, ought to come, by two common bur- 
gesses, to the parliament of the kingdom when that should happen 
to be summoned, as they have been accustomed to come in all paM 
limes ^ but that the sheriff, to favour the abbot, had refused to 
return them. The answer to this petition was not a denial of the 
right, but a reference to the Chancery, to see if they had been ac- 
customed to come (2). The right here claimed is not rested on any 
particular charter, but on the ancient usage of the country. 

In the 51st Edward the Third, the Commons stated that, "of f&e 
Cimmon right of the kingdom, two persons are and will be chosen 
to be in parliament for the community of the said counties, except 
the prelates, dukes, earls, and barons, and such as hold by barony ; 
and besides cities and burghs, who ought to choose of themselves 
such as should answer for them (3)." Here also the privilege of 
parUamentary representation is not rested on any dated law or royal 
charter, but on the common right of the kingdom. 

There is a passage in the laws of Ethelstan that seems to me to 
relate to the witena-gemot, and to the representatives of burghs. 
If it has this reference, it shows the punishment that was provided 
for those who, when chosen for the burghs, neglected to attend 
the gemot. 

*'If any one shall forsake the gemot three times he shall pay a 
fine to the king for his contumacy, and shall be summoned seven 
nights before the gemot meets. If he will not then act rightly^ 
(thai is, attend) nor pay for this contumacy, then all the yldestan 
men that belong to that burgh shall ride and take away all that he 
possesses , and set him to bail (4)." 

The expense, trouble, suspension of business, and occasional 
danger, which the burgesses, especially the more distant, wotdd 
often experience from the perils of travelling, and the violence of 
the great, in attending the witena-gemot, must have made many 
persons backward in frequenting it, especially when they had l^cen 
diosen without desiring the distinction. This law seems directed 
toconnteract this disposition. 

That it was no common gemot appears from the next provision 
of the same law, which supposes a reluctance in the yldestan man 
to inflict the punishment enjoined, and therefore imposes a fine on 
every ojoq that would not ride with his companions to execute the 

(1) Lord LytteUon remarked thif important document in bis History of Henrr H. 
Tol. iii. p. il3. 

(2) Plac. Parliam. toI. i. p. 317. 

(3) 'Plac. Parliam. vol. U. p. SOS. (4) ^ilk. Leg. Sax. p. 60. 
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law. It proceeds to forbid all reveage for tbe iHiBishment, and 
directs the same loss of property o\\ the ayeog^ as had been at- 
tached to the person that would not attend tbe gemot. I eamol 
think that the severity of this law was wanted for enftH^cing atteai^- 
ance on a mere folc or shire gemot, for whidh there were so manj 
inducements from its vicinity and popularity. . Hence I tbink it 
relates to the great national council, to whkh only the word gemot, 
by itself, properly applies. The word gemot is frequenUy ibxm 
used to express the witena-gemot (1). 

That every freeman had his definite rights, and evwy land ite 
definite burdens and services, known and established by law and. 
custom, is apparent from numerous Anglo-Saxon documents whicb 
have survived to us, and is fully shown by D(miesday4)ook, io 
which the commissioners appointed by the Conqueror made a spe- 
cific return of the gelding lands and burghs of tbe country, and 
stated the individual payments and share of military burdens lo 
which each was subject, and which only could be claimed frcHn hut 
according to law and ancient custom. The act of the national le^ft- 
laturc, to which, by his representatives, he assented, could atone 
subject him to further burdens. These definite, individual righte 
favour the supposition that the witena-gemot, in order to affect tbe 
property and exemptions of the free cla^ of the people , must have 
consisted of more orders than that of the nobility and dergy ; and 
the probabilities, on the whole, seem to be that the witepia-geoQl 
very much resembled our present parliaments. 

Dr. Brady's assertion, in his treatise on Boroughs, that '' there 
were no citizens, burgesses, or tenants of the king's d^nesnes 
summoned to great councils or parliaments until the 23d of Edwacd 
the First (2)," is not supported by the authorities which he adduces, 
but rest» on his mistaken, supposition that the first writ, now exirt- 
ing, of that year, in which the sheriff was directed to proceed to 
the election of citizens and burgesses (3), was the first time that 
they were elected at all, although there is nothing in that writ which 
marks it to have been the commencement of an innovation somf^ 
mentous, and although one of the next documents which he pnH 
duces shows that the government attempted to get money from the 
burghs without calling their representatives into parliament (4)* 
The true inference from all his documents is, that the writs for 
the election of burgesses now existing are but the copies of maoK^ 
ancient forms, and the repetition of a prescriptive custom which 
has no known commencement 

(fl) Wilk. Leg. Sai p. 09. 09. 110. liO. de. 

(i) Brady od Bor. p. 68. (8) He give» tt la hli Itook, p. 01. 

(i) Ibid. p. 00. One writ menUons that the mayor, sberiflli, aldermen, and 
al the commnmUca of the city, had granted him a salh ef their moveables, aad 
the other, reciting this as an example, directs the commissionen to ask (ad petes* 
dura) this of the demesne cities In the fonr coonties mentkmed, and lo go with 
the sherifb l» than to te|iiiM nd tfficacioonly indue9 Ihcm lo make a limiltr 
grant. P. 07. 
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That they were not regularly summoned will appear probable 
when the frequent violences of power, and all the irregularities of 
those disturbed times, are duly considered. 

That kings may have sometimes been content with the money 
they obtained from the barons and the counties, or may have some- 
times procured it, by persuasion or threats, from the burghs sepa* 
rately, as Edward the First attempted in the instance alluded to, 
are also credible facts ; bat the fact that he was obliged to solicit the 
grant from the burghs, is eyidence that he had not the legal power 
of raising it without their consent ; and their right to give this con* 
sent is evidence of the existence of Iheir constitutional privilege of 
not being taxed without their own consent; and this truth confirms 
all the reasoning which makes it probable that their representatives 
were cadled to the Saxon witena-gemot, when it was intended that 
the burghs should contribute to the taxation. It does not at all 
shake this general principle that some new burghs attained the pri- 
vilege within the period of historical record (1). 

We know what was necessary to exalt a ceorl to a thegn, but we 
cannot distinctly ascertain all the qualifications which entitled per- 
sons to a seat in the witena-gemot. There is, however, one cu* 
rious passage which ascertains that a certain amount of property 
was an indispensable reqpiisile, and that acquired property would 
answer this purpose as well as hereditary property. The posses- 
sioD here stated to be necessary was forty hides of land. The whole 
incident is so curious as to be worth transcribing. — Guddmund 
desired in matrimony the daughter of a great man, but because he 
had not the lordship of forty hides of land he could not, though 
noble, be reckoned among the proceres -, and tiierefore she refused 
him. He went to his brother, the abbot of Ely, complaining of h]& 
misfortune. The abbot fraudulently gave him possessions of the 
monastery sufficient to make up the deficiency. This drcunostance 
attests that nobility alone was not suificient folr a seat among the 
witan, and that forty hides of land was an indispensable qualifica- 
tion (2). 

I cannot avoid mentioning one person's designation, which seema 
to have the force of expressing an elected member. Among the 
persons signing to the act of the gemot at Qove^shoe, in 824, is,. 
*" ' Ego fieomia ekctm eonsent et subscrib. (3) . " 

(1) The aneient charters of London, or copies of them rented in authentic cfatr- 
ters, exist from the time of Henry the First, bat none contain (he grant of its right 
of sending representatives. The just inference seems to be that this oonstitntiond 
right had been estatiUshed long before. There is no charter existing, and none 
haye been known to eiisf, that confers the right on any of the ancient burghr. 
This appears to me to show that it was the ancient immemorial right of all burghs 
or cities, beginnlug wMi tbefr esistencei and constitiitlonaliy attached to it, and not 
flowing from any speeWe gittil. 

(2) 3 Gales Script, p. 513. 

(3) AsUe's MS. Charters, No. la. In the Reglstram IWtunaise, ar «tattef is 
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CHAPTER V. 

Wltena-Gemol. — How coiiTened. — Times and Places of Meeting. ^ Its Business 

and Power. 

They were convened by the king's Trrit. Several passages in 
the writers of this period mention that they assembled at the sum- 
mons of the king. ^^ On a paschal solemnity all the greater men, 
the clergy, and the laity of all the land, met at the king's court, to 
celebrate the festival called by him (1). " In 1048, the Saxon Chro- 
nicle says, " the king sent after all his witan, and bade them conw 
to Gloucester a little after the feast of Saint Mary (2.) '' In one MS. 
in the year 993, the king says, " I ordered a synodale council to be 
held at Winton on the day of Pentecost (a). " 

The times of their meeting seem to have been usually the great 
festivals of the church, as Christmas, Easter, and Whituntide; 
and of these, if we may judge, by its being more frequently men- 
tioned, Easter was the favourite period. But their meetings were 
not conOned to these seasons ; for we Gnd that they sometimes took 
place in the middle of Lent (4), near the feast of Saint Mary (5), 
July (6), September, and October (7). One ancient law-book, the 
Mirror,- mentions *' that Alfred caused the earls to meet for the 
state of the kingdom, and ordained, for a perpetual usage, that 
twice in the year, or oftener, if need were, during peace, they 
should assemble together at London to speak their minds for the 
guiding of the people; how to keep from offences ; live in quiet, 
and have right done them by ascertained usages and sound judg- 
ihent (8). '* We may add, that annual and more frequent meetings 
are often mentioned, but never annual elections. 

The place of their assembly was not fixed. After Egbert's ac- 
cession, the gemot was convened at London, at Kingston, at Wilton, 
Winton, Clove-shoe, Dorchester, Cyrneceaster, Calne, Ambres- 
bury, Oxford, Gloucester, Etbeiwaraburh, Kyrtlenegum, and other 

9i8 is signed, after the clergy, by four daces and nine milites : one in OiO, and 
another in OGO, by five duces and eleven milites : two in 003 and 957 have, each, 
the signature of Athelstaa Mess'. One in '^3 hu seven duees and fourteen militcf . 
One of Alfred's, in 80a, besides his son, a bishop, two priests, and two duees, is 
subscribed by Deormod Cell' iElfrie Thess' and Sigewulf, Hinc'. Edred s in 0(6 
eahibite eight duces and twelve milites ; and the grant of Ethelred in OOi is signed 
by the archbishop, eleven bishops, seven abbots, seven duces, and twenty ministrif 
whose appellation seems to have been substituted for that of milites in the others. 

(1) a Gale's Script. S05. (S) Sai. Ghron. p. 163. 

. (3) MS. Qand. c. 0. p. in. (4) Sai. Chron. tOl. 

(5) Sax. Chroii. 163. (6) Astle'i MS. Chart. No. a. 

(7) Sax. Chron. 164. Hemlog. Chart. 50. 

(8) Mirror, c. i. 1. 1. 
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places (1). Perhaps the place of their ffleeting depended on the 
kiog's residence at the thne^ and was fixed by his convenience. 

Oar monarchs seem to have maintained their influence in the wi- 
iena-gemots by their munificence. One account of their meeting 
in the time of Edgar is thus given : ^^ All England rejoicing in the 
l^add leisure of tranqml peace, it happened that on a certain pas- 
dial solemnity all the majores of all the country, as well clergy as 
laymen, of both orders and professions, met at the royal court 
called by him to celebrate the festivity, and to be honoured by him 
with royal gifts. Having celebrated the divine mysteries with all 
alacrity and joy, all went to the palace to refresh their bodies. Some 
days having hem passed away, the king's hall resounded with ac^ 
clamations. . The streets murmured with the busy hum of men. 
None felt entirely a refusal of the royal munificence ; for all were . 
magnificently rewarded with presents of various sorts and value, 
in vessels, vestments^ or the best horses (2).'' 

The king presided at the witena-gemots, and sometimes, perhaps 
always, addressed them. In 993 we have this account of a royal 
speech. The king says, in a charier which recites what had passed 
at one of their meetings, ^^ I benignantly addressed to them salu- 
tary and pacific words. I admonished all— that those things which 
were worthy of the Creator, and serviceable to the health of my 
soul, or to my royal dignity, and which ought to prevail as proper 
for the English people, they might, with the Lord's assistance, discuss ' 
in common (3)." The speech of Edgar, in favour of the monks, is 
stated at length in one of our old Chroniclers (4). 

It has been already mentioned, that one of (heir duties was to 
elect the sovereign, and to assist at his coronation. Another was to 
co-operate with the king in making laws. Thus Bede says, of the 
earliest laws we have, that Ethelbert established them '^ with the 
counsel of his wise men (5). '/ The introductory passages of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws which exist, usually express that they were made 
with the concurrence of the witan. 

The witena-gemot appears also to have made treaties jointly with 
the king -, for the treaty with Guthrun and the Danes thus begins : 
''This is the treaty which Mfred, king, and Gythrun, king, and 
all the witan of England, and all the people in East Anglia, ( that 
is, the Danes, ) have made and fastened with oath (6) . " In 1011 , it 
is said, that the king and his witan sent to the Danes and desired 
peace, and promised tribute and supply (7). On another occasion, 
the Saxon Chronicle states, that the king sent to the hostile fleet an 
^dorman, who, with the word of the king, and his ^itan, made 

(1) Sai. Ghron. lis. 161. 168. lai. 128. 163. Ii6.: Heming. 93. MS. Cott. 
Aug. 2. 20. Astie^s MS.Ghart.No.8. No.12. MS.Cleop.B.13. MS. Claud, c. 9. 121. 

(2) 3 Gale's Script, p. 395. (3) MS. Gland, c. 9. p. 123. 
(4) Eth. Abb. AUr. (5) Bede, lib. 11. c. 5. 

(6) Wilk. Leg. Angl. 47. (7) Chron. 140. 
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Lpeaoe wtth 1thmi(i). In i(H6, it expresses QaA liidric^ the ed- 
dormaii, and the witam who were Uiere, cooBselled, that the kings 
(£dRnind aind Canute) should make peace between then (2)* In 
1002, the king ordered, and his witan, the money to be paid to the 
Banes, and peace to be made (3). The trei^, printed in WiftiiB' 
Leges Anglo-SasLOnicm, p. 104., is said lo lutye been macte hy the 
king and his witan. 

They are also mentioned to ns as assisting the king in diffeelifig 
the military prqMrations of ihe kingdom. Thns in d92, the Sasxm 
Ghromde says, that ^^ the king orderied, and att his witan, that men 
flhonld gather together aU the ships that were to go to London (4);" 
In 999, the king, with his witan, ordered that both the ship fyrde 
nd the land fyrde should be led against the Danes (5) . So, in 1052, 
the king decreed, amd his witan, that men should proceed with tiie 
diips to Sandwich; and they set Raulf, eorl, and Oddan, eorl, to 
heafod-mannum ( to be the head-men ) thereto (6). 

Impeachments of great men were made before the witena-gemot. 
Some instances may be concisely narrated. In 1048, the king, 
conceiving that he had cause of complaint against the family of the 
famoiB Godwin, convened the witena-gemot. The family armed. 
The witan ordered that both sides should desist firom hostilities, 
and that the king shcmld give God's peace and his fnll friendship 
to both sides. Then the king and his witan directed another witena- 
gemot tobe assemUed at London on the next harvest equinox, and 
the king ordered the army on the south and north of the Thames 
tobebannan. 

At this gemot, eorl Swain, one of Godwin's sons, was dedared 
an utlah( outlaw); smd Godwin and his other son, Harold, were 
cited to attend the g(anot as speedily as possiUe. They approached, 
and desired peace and hostages, that they might come into the ge- 
mot and quit it without treachery. They were again cited, and 
they repeated their demand. Hostages were refused them, and 
five days of safety only were allowed them to leave the country. 
They obeyed, and went exiles into Manors (7). 

We have anoflier instance of the great cooncil both banishing 
and pardoning. A great gemot, in 1052, was lasembled at Lou- 
den, winch ^VaD the eorls and the best men in the conntry"' at- 
tended. There Godwin made his defaace, and purged himself be- 
fore his linrd the king and all the people, that he was guiltless of the 
crime charged on him and his sons. The Idng forgave him and 
Ms family, and restored them thdr posses^ns and the earldom. 
Bat the archbishop and all the Frenchmen w^re banished (8). 

The same power was exerted in 1055. A witena-gemot was as- 
sembled seven days before Mid-L^it, aaod eorl ia%ar was outlawed 

(1) Sax. Gliroa. iSa. (2) Ibid. 150. ($) Ibid. ISS. 

<i) Ibid. ISO. (5) Ibid. t30. (6) Ibid. 105. 

^7) Ibid. 164. (S) Ibid. 108. 
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for higli IreaflM, or, as it is expressed, because be was a swica, a 
betrayer of the king and all his people. His esnidom was prta to 
tiiother(l). 

SoaU theoptiaMtesmeeliiif atCymeoeaster, in the reign ofEfliel- 
red, banished Elfiric for high treason, and confiscated dl his pos- 
sesions to the Idi^ (2). 

At a great coancil, held in 716, one of their main objects is ex- 
pressed to haTe beai to examine anxionsly into the state of the 
ehnrches and monasteries in Kent, and their possessions (3). 

At these councOs, grants of lands were made and confirmed. 
The instances of this are innumerable. Thus, in 81 1 , Genwulf, at 
a yery great comicil conyened in London, gaye some lands of his 
own right, with the adyice and consent of the said council (4). It 
would be tedious to emunerate all the grants which we know of, 
i9h&re the consent of the council is stated. Many haye been d- 
ready alluded to. 

At the council in 716, they forbad any layman taking any tUng 
from the monastery therein named; and they freed the lands be- 
kmging to it from yaiious impositions and payments (5). 

At the council in 824, they inquired into the necessities of the se- 
cular deputies, as well as into the monastical disciplines, and into 
the ecclesiastical morals. Here a complaint was made by the 
archbishop, that he had been unjustly depriyed of some land. He 
dted those who withheld it. The writings concerning the land 
were produced, and vivd voce eyidence heard. The writings and 
the land were ordered by the council to be giyen to the arch- 
iMshop (6). 

At a council in 903, an ealdorman stated that his title^eeds had 
been destroyed by fire. He applied to the ooundl for leaye to 
haye new ones. New ones were ordered to be made out to Ito, 
as nearly similar to the former as memory could make them (7). 

What was done at one council was sometimes confirmed at an- 
other. Thus what was done in the great councQ in Baccanfi^d 
was confirmed in the same year at another held in July at Cloye- 
shoe. So a gift at Easter was confirmed at Christmas (8). 

That the witaia-gemot sometimes resisted the roysdacts, appears 
from their not choosing to consider yalid a gift of land by Baddred, 
king of Kent, because he did not please them (9). 

The witeua-gemot flrequiratly appears to us, in the Saxon Re- 

(i) Sax. Ghron. ISO. (S) MS. CUod. c. 0. iiS, 111. 

(3) Aslle's MS. Chart. No. 2. 

(4) ibid. No. 8. Bat it would Mem (bat even the kings could not grant lindc 
wllhooi the content of the witena-genot, for a gift of land hj a icing is mentbaedr 
" Sed, qnia non fait de comenta magaatum regni, donmn id non potuit vttera.** 
1 Dug. Mon. 20. (5) Ibid. No. 8. 

(6) Astles MS. Chart. No. IS. (7) Ibid. No. Si. 

(5) Ibid. No. S.; and MS. Giaad. C. 0. Ii4« 
(0) Spelm. Ck>nc. p. 3i0. 
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mains, as the high court of judicature of the kingdom, or as deter- 
mining disputed questions about land. 

In 896, TEthelred, the ealdorman of Mercia, convened all the 
ixritan of Mercia (which had not yet been reduced into a proTince), 
the bishops, ealdormen, and all the nobility, at Gloucester, with 
the leave of Alfred . ' ' They consulted how they most j ustly might 
hold their theod-scipe, both for God and for the world, and right 
many men, both clergy and laity, concerning the lands and other 
things .tl)at were, detained." At this gemot, the bishop'of Wor- 
cester made his complaint of the wood-land of which he was de- 
prived. All the witan declared that the church should have its rights 
preserved, as well as other persons. A discussion and an accom- 
modation took place (1). 

In another case of disputed lands, the bishop states, that he could 
obtain no right before Ethelred was lord of Mercia. He assem- 
bled the witan of Mercia at Saltwic, about manifold needs, both 
ecclesiastical and civil. ^' Then (says the bishop) I spoke of the 
monastery with the erie ge write (conveyances of the land), and 
desired my right. Then Eadnoth, and Alfred, and JElfstan, pled- 
ged me that they would cither give it to me, or wcmld, among their 
kinsfolk, Gnd a man who would take it on the condition of being 
obedient to me." No man, however, would take the land on 
these terms, and the parties came to an accommodation on the 
subject (2). 

In 851, the monks of Groyland, having suffered much from some 
violent neighbours, laid their complaint before the witena-gemot. 
The king ordered thesheriffof Lincoln, and his other officers in 
that district, to take a view of the lands of the monastery, and to 
make their report to him and his council, wherever they should 
be, at the end of Easter. This was done, and the ^ievances were 
removed (3). 

Taxation ^^^ powcr of the witeua-gcmot over the public gelds 

of the kingdom we cannot detail. The lands of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the burghs, and the people, appear to us, in all the 
documents of our ancestors, as subjected to certain definite pay- 
ments to the king as to their lords ; and we have already stated, that 
by a custom, whose origin is lost in its antiquity, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, all their lands, unless specially exempted, were liable to 
three great burdens; to the building and reparation of bridges ; also 
€f fortifications, and to military expeditions. But what we now 
call taxation seems to have begun in the time of Ethelred, and to 
have arisen from the evils of a foreign invasion. Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, speaking of the payment of ten thousand pounds to the 
Danes, to buy oJBf their hostility, says, " This evil has lasted to our 

(1) Heming. Chart, i. p. 93. (3) Ibid. p. 120. 

(3) iDguir, p. 12. See other instances, Hem. p. 17. 27. 50. 
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days, and long vill coDiiQue, unkss the mercy of God interferes ; 
for we now (in the twelfth century) pay that to our kings from 
custom which was paid to the Danes from unspeakable terror (1)." 
This payment, aind those which fcMowed, are stated to have been 
ordered by the king and the witena-gemot (2). 

Under soyereigns of feeble capacity, the witcna-gemot seems to 
have been the scene of those factions which always attend both 
aristocracies and democracies, when no commanding talents exist 
to predominate in the discussions, and to shape the council. 

The reigns of Ethelred the Second, and of the Confessor, were 
distinguished by the turbulence, and even treason, of the nobles. 
Of the former, our Malmsbury writes, " Whenever the duces met 
in the council, some chose one thing and some another. They 
seldom agreed in aily good opinion. They consulted more on do« 
mestic treasons, than on the public necessities (3)." 

It was indeed becoming obvious that the extreme independence 
of the Anglo-Saxon aristocracy, during the last two reigns, was 
destroying the monarchy and injuring the nation. And if the 
Morman Conqueror had failed in his invasion, and had not, by 
tightening the bonds of feudality, homage, wardship, and kw, 
reduced the diverging and contradictory power of the n(^ili4y into 
a state of more salutary subordination, it would have become per- 
nicious to the king and people, and even to itself; and have brought 
the land to that state of faction and civil warfare from which the 
Saxonshad rescued it, and of which Poland and Albania have given 
us modern examples. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Some General Principles of the Anglo-Saxon Constitution and Laws. 

From a careful perusal of the laws, charters, and documents of 
the Anglo-Saxons which remain, the following may be selected as 
a statement of some of the great general principles of their con- 
stitution and laws : — 

At the head of the state wasTOB king ; the executive authority of the na^ 
tion, and an essential part of its legislature ; the receiver and expender of 

(1) Hen. Hunt. lib. v. p. 357. Bromten, Chron. p. 879. logolf also complains 
heavily of these exactions, p. 55. 

(S) Sax. Ghron. 120. 132. 130. liO. 142. Unless we refer it to the Anglo- 
Saxon period, I do not see when the principle coald have originated which is re- 
cognised in Magna Gharta and in its preparatory articles, and is so concisely men- 
tiooed by Chancer in these two lines : 



" The kinff taxeth not his men, 
But bf wteni of the comniiniutie. " £cl. fol. p. 88. 



(3) Rlalmsb. p. 03. 
III. 
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aU taxations ; the centre and source of all jnrispradence ; the supreme diief 
of its armies; thehead of its landed property; the lord of the free, and of all 
burghsy excepting suQh as he had consented to grant to others ; the person 
intrusted to summon the witena^gemot, and presiding at it; possessed of 
the other prerogatives that have been noticed ; but elective^ an4 Uable to b« 
controlled by the witena-gemot. 

Co-existing as anciently as the sovereign, if not anterior, and his elector, 
v^as a wiTERA- GEMOT Or parliament, consisting pf the nobles holding land. 
Including the superior tfianes, and containing also milites, or those who 
were afterwards called knights, and likewise others vdthout any designa* 
tions, who were probably citizens and burgesses. 

A diurch-establishment pervaded ^e country, consisting of archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and priors, who were dignitaries sitting in the witena- 
gemot; comprising also inferior degrees of clergy, as deans, canons, arch- 
deacons, priests, parodiial rectors, etc. besides the monks and nuns of their 
various cloisters. 
The highest orders of nobility were open to the lowest classes of life. 
A nobility existed with the titles of ealdorman, hold, heretodi, eorl, and 
thegn. These titles were personal and not inherited. That of thegn was 
probably connected with their lands. Some part of the nobility were 
distinguished by their birth, others by their office. The possessed lands 
of all were transmissible to their heirs as they pleased by then: wills ; but 
no system of primogeniture. 

The landed property of the nation was generally bound to build eastles 
and bridges, and to serve the king for a limited thne, in his military ex- 
peditions, in proportion to the quantity of their land. To certain ex- 
tents of it, independent legal jorisdictioas were attached, exempt firom all 
others. 

An order of milites, made by the investment of the military belt, who 
were the privileged classes that served for the lands of the nobility and 
clergy and for their own, and who could not serve in the army in this rank 
nor command others until it had been conferred. These were the superior 
class of the free. . . - 

A class of freemen, with the king for their lord and defender, subject to 
no other master but whom they chose to serve. 

The majority of the population, slaves or bondsmen to the other classes 
of society, m\h many shades of servility or of employment; who had no 
constitutional or political right, but were part of the property of their 
master, and as such, bought, sold, and transmissible at his pleasure; but 
for whose benefit the laws were watchful, and made from time to time va- 
rious kind and superintending regulations, to promote their good usage 
and emancipation as well as good conduct. 

No propertyof the nobility, clergy, or free, was taxed without the consent 
of these orders, given in the witena-gemot. 

All the nobles and free were required to be always armed with arms ap- 
propriate to their condition. 

All the free were required totplace themselves in some tything ; and every 
one was to be under bail for his general good behaviour, under certain re- 
gulations ; and the bail were to answer for his quiet conduct. 
Bail was to be given for all prosecutions, and for all defences. 
Offences were punished by (ine^to tiie state, as well as by compensation 
to the parly. • 
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Every dasshada peccmiary value fited on it, at which each individual of 
it was estimated, called his Were ; and also another called Mund, by whidi 
the value of his social peace was guarded. 

A high regard for the personal liberty of the free subject, while unoffend* 
ing against the laws; and repeated provisions made to punish those who 
imprisoned or bound him without legal justice. 

Their principle of repelling criminal accusations was that of the accused 
producing a certain number of his neighbours, who swore to their belief of 
his innocence. Of this custom our habit of producing witnesses to character 
is a remnant. This imposed on every one the strongest obligation to 
maintain a good character in his neighbourhood. 

To this principle was attached at length the right of trial by jury. No 
record marks the date of its commencement. It was therefore either one 
of their immemorial institutions, or was introduced by the Danish colonists^ 
among whose countrymen it prevailed. 

From the extreme independence and violence of the great, and from 
the warlike spirit and habit of all their society, every stranger and traveller 
was considered as a suspected person, and jealously watched by many 
legal restrictions. 

From the same cause, all purehasea above a very small sum were required 
to be public, and in the presence of witnesses, in every city appointed for 
that purpose. 

Although the right of property was a fixed principle among them, yet it 
was subject to certain rules, both of tenure and transmission, and to cer- 
tain payments; but none of these seem to have been arbitrary, but all 
definite, known, and customary. 

Public fairs at certain seasons, and markets every week, were allowed 
by law, and usually granted by charter. Tolls and payments to those 
entitled to receive them accompanied their sales ; and tolls also were levied 
on the high roads on those who passed with traffic. 

Every man was ordered to perform to others the right that he desired to 
have himself. 

Judges were warned that every act should be carefully distinguished, 
and the judgment be always given righteously according- to the deed; and 
be mcrdertife^ according to the degree of the offence. 

The superior orders were emphatically eojoined to comfort and feed the 
poor ; to gladden and not distress widows and orphans, and not to harass 
or oppress strangers and travellers. 

The witena-gemot declared that just laws diould be established before 
God and the world, and that all that was unlawful should be carefully 
abolished; and that every man, poor or rich, should be entitled to Mis 
common rights, or, as they termed it, be worthy of his folk-right. 

The principle of the laws was that of continual improvement, either by 
addition, annulment, or qualification, as circumstances required, and with- 
out any principle of immutability. The meetings of the witena-gemot 
gave the means of this improvement, and their laws for the conversion of 
slaves into free men, contrary to the interest of the chieftains, exhibited 
striking evidence of the impulse of the improving spirit. 

That legal redress should be refused to no one, was one of Ina's laws, 
which enacted penalties on the shire-men or judges who gave refdsal. 

That revenge should not be taken peraondly till legal justice had been 
sought, was another. 
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The natural liberty of every individual was to be restricted by definite 
laws so far as social good required, but only by definite and previously 
enacted laws. 

Not only the life and liberty of the free were strictly guarded by law. but 
every limb of the body had its protecting penalty, which was to be paid by 
those who injured it, that the safety of every individual might be reduced 
to as great a certainty as positive law and punishment could make it. 

To discourage fighting and personal violence was a continual object of 
the witena-gemot; and also to repress those habits of reputable robbery 
and rapine which the powerful and warlike indulged in. 

The domestic peace of every individual was promoted by strong laws 
against trespasses in his house or lands; and every one was required to 
make hedges to keep his cattle from injuring another. 

The observance of Sunday as a day of rest firom all worldly labour was 
strictly enforced. 

To abate the pride and violences of a powerful and oppressive aristo- 
cracy, the Anglo-Saxon clergy taught the natural equality of man, which 
Alfred also enforced. 

But the gradation of ranks was a principle recognised by all the laws; 
and offences were differently punished according to the quality of both the 
offender and the offended. 

Each class had its appropriate rights and protecting penalties, and its 
appointed redress ; each was kept distinct, but each was rescued from the 
oppressions of the other ; and the law and government, as far as they could 
operate, vratched impartially over all, and for the benefit of all. 

The character of individuals was protected as well as their right and 
property ; and slanderous words were subjected to punishment. 

The fair sex were takenby the law under its protection, and the principle 
of respecting and exalting it appears in one of our earliest laws, which 
placed the children, on the father's death, under the care of the mother; 
and by another forbidding concubinage; and by others protecting them 
from violence and forced marriages. 

A tenderness even for animals appears in the provision that lambs should 
not be sheared before Midsummer. 

We ^iU close this enumeration by adding the principles nvhich 
appear in the laws of king Canute : — 

That just laws shall be universally established. 

We forbid that any Christian man should be consigned to death for a 
snail cause, but rather that a peace-like punishment should b^ established 
for the public benefit; that man may not destroy the work of the Divine 
hands for a little cause, who was redeemed by so dear a price. 

That it should be always contemplated in every way how the best coun- 
cils may be adopted for the benefit of the public : 

That every one twelve winters old should swear that he will not be a 
thief, nor the adviser of a thief : 

That nothing shall be bought above four pennies' worth, living or dead, 
without the true witness of four men. 

No one shall recdve another into his house for more than three days, 
unless one that bad previociBly se|ved him as a follower. 
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Every master shall be the pledge or bail for his own family, and answer 
for it, if accused. 

If any friendless man or stranger be accused, so that he has no bail, he 
must be put into the pillory till he doth go to the ordeal. 

A man convicted of perjury shall be disqualified for giving evidence af- 
terwards. 

Every mdn might bunt in his own wood and fields. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Their Official and other Dignities. 

dom. 



In rank he was inferior to an ctbeling ; for when an * **'"*" 
etheling'swere-geldwas Oftecn thousand thrymsas, an ealdorman's 
was but eight thousand (1). He was the chief of a shire, an^he lost 
this dignity if he connived at the escape of a robber, unless the king 
pardoned him (2). Hewasoneof thewitan,whoattended thewitena- 
gemot (3). He presided with the bishop at the scire-gemot, which 
he was ordered to attend (4), and the folc-gemot (5). He ranked 
with a bishop (6), but was superior to the thegn (7) . He had great 
civil powers in administering justice, and also enjoyed high mili- 
tary authority ; he is mentioned as leading the shire to battle against 
the enemy (8). To draw weapons before him, incurred a penalty 
of one hundred shillings (9) ; and to fight before him in a gemot, 
incurred a fine to him of one hundred and twenty shillings, besides 
other punishments (10). The ealdorman is a title which occurs 
perpetually in the Saxon Cluronicle. 

The eorl is a dignity recognised in our earliest laws. ^^^^ 
It appears in those of Ethelbert, who died in 61 6, where 
ofTences in the tune and agsiinst the birele of an eorl are expressly 
punished (11). He is also mentioned in a charter, dated 680 (12). 
The mund of his widow is highly estimated (13). He is also 
noticed in the laws of Alfred, Edward, Ethelstan, and Edgar (14). 

An eorl's heriot was four horses saddled and four horses not 
saddled, four helms, four mails, eight spears and shields, four 
swords, and two hundred mancusa of gold, which was twice a 
thegn's heriot (15). To be an eorl was a dignity to which a thegn 
might arrive (1 6), and even a ceorl (17) . 

In 856, Wulfer in his charter mentions the eorls : "I Wulfcr, 

(1) Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. Tl. (8) Ibid. 20. (3) Ibid. II. 

(i) Ibid. T6. 130. (5) Ibid. 42. (6) Ibid. 38. 

(T) Ibid. 22. 71. (S) Sax. Gbron. p. 78. 

<9) WUk. Leg. Sax. p. 38. (10) Ibid. 42. (11) Ibid. p. 3. 

(12) Spelman.Goneil. p. 104. (IS) Wilk. Leg. p. 7. 

(14) Wilk. 35. 53. 70. 82. (15) Ibid. 144. (10) Ibid. 71. (17) Ibid. 112. 
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kyninf , with the king and with eorls^ and vifli heretogas, and 

with thegnas, the witnesses of this gift (1)/' The persons who 
sign this, with the king and clergy, call themselves ealdormen. 
The title of eorl occurs again in a grant of 675 (2), and after- 
wards (3). 

In the fragment of poetry in the Saxon Ouronide to the year 
975, Edward, the son of Edgar, is called the eorla ealder ; the rnler 
of eorlsCI'). 

In 966, Oslac is stated to have received his ealdordome. In 975, 
he is called se msere eorl, the great earl ; and is stated to have been 
banished (5) ; he is also called ealdorman (6). This same Oslac 
is mentioned in the laws of Edgar as an earl : "Then let Oslac 
eorl promote it, and all the army that in this ealdordome re- 
maineth (7)." These passages induce abelief that eorland ealdorman 
were but different denominations of the same official dignity. Yet, 
when we find in the Chronicle such distinctions, in the same para- 
graph, as " Ealfrice ealdorman, and Thorode eorl (8)," we are led 
*to imagine that there must have been some peculiar traits by which 
they were discriminated. But it is obvious, from the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, that eorldomo (9) expressed the same thing that ealdordome 
has been applied to signify. 

In the latter part of the Anglo-Saxon period, the title ealdorman 
seems to have been superseded by that of eorl (10). The iarl of the 
Northmen was the same title. We cannot now ascertain the pre- 
cise distincUon of rank and power that prevailed between the eorl 
and the ealdorman. 

Heretoeh. Tho tcHU herctoch implies the leader of an army ; 

Hold. and hold is mentioned as a dignity in ^thelstan's laws, 

whose were was higher than that of a thegn (1 1). Many persons 

with this title are mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle (12),in the years 

905, 911. 

G« to rBee e '^^ gercfas wcrc officers appointed by the execu- 
w ,pr eye. ^^^ power, and in rank inferior to the eorl or eal- 
dorman. They were of various kinds. The heh-gerefa is men- 
tioned,whose were was four thousand thrymsas (13). Also the wic- 
gerefa, before whom purchases of the Kentishmen in London were 
to be made, unless they had good witnesses (14). And the porte- 
gerefa, or the gerefa of the gate, who was to witness all purchases 
without the gate, unless other unimpeachable parsons were 
present (15). 

The gerefas were in every hyrig (16). They were judicial oflS- 

(I) Sax. Chron. p. 37. (S) Und. p. 49. (S) Utld. 6S, (i) Ibid. 193. 
(5> Ibid. 121. 123. (6) Ibid. 122. (7) WiUc. Ug. Sar. 92. 
(S) Sax. ChroD. 127. (0) Ibid. 168, 160. (10) Ibid. 10i-<-173. 

(II) Wilk. Leg. Sax, 71. (12) Sax. Chron. IQt, 103, (13) Wilk. Leg. 71. 
(14) Wilk. 0. (15) Ibid. 48. (16) Ibid, M, $5. 
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cersd), and wer^ cnrdwed toiodgeaoeordiDg to right judpient, 
and the dom-boc, or book of judgment. They delivered over of- 
fenders to punishment (2) . They were present at the folc-gemot (3K 
where they were to do justice. They were ordered to convene a 
gemot every four weeks, to end law-suits (4). They took bail or 
security in their respective shires for every one to keep the peace ; 
and if they omitted to take the bail, and neglected their duty, they 
lost their office, and the king's friendship, and forfeited to him one 
hundred and twenty shillings (5). 

In cases of robbery, application was to be made to the gerefa in 
whose district it was ; and he was to provide as many men as were 
sufficient to apprehend the thief, and avenge the injury (6). If any 
one became " untrue'' to every one, the king's gerefa was to go 
and bring him under bail, that he might be brought to justice to 
answer his accuser. If the offender could find no bail, he was to 
be killed (7). He was to supply such prisoners with food who had 
no relations that could support them (8). He was to defend the 
abbots in their necessities (9). 

They were made responsible for their official conduct. If they 
neglected ^leir duty, it was ordered, in the laws of Ethelstan, that 
they should be fined for their delinquency, and be displaced, and 
the bishop was to announce it to the gerefa in his province. If they 
broke the law, they had to pay five pounds the first time, the price 
of their were the second, and for the third offence they lostall their 
property (10). If they took a bribe to pervert right, they were 
punished as severely (11). 

The thegns of the Anglo-Saxons were in rank below the eorls and 
ealdormen. They formed a species of nobility peculiar to those 
ancient times; and though, at this distant period, they cannot be 
delineated accurately, yet, from the circumstances which we can 
crtlect, we shall find them a very curious and interesting order of 
men. 

It has been abready mentioned, that it was a rank attainable by 

(I) Wllk. Leg. 9. 18. 48, 49. ' f2) ftid. 12. (t) JMd. 89. 41. 
(4) Ibid. 50. (5) n>id. 69. (6) Ibid. OS. 

(7) Ibid. 103. (8) n^ld. 84. ^ (0) Ibid. 115. (10) IMd. 01. 

(II) Ibid. 62. The exposition of ttie duties of «n eorl, and the higher 
dignities, which exists in Anglo-Saxon^ adds something to oar notions of their 
character : *' Eorls and heterogas, and the secular Judges, and also the gerefas, 
must necessarily love justice before God and the world, and must never by unjust 
Judgment lay aside their own wisdom for either enmity or friendship. They must 
not thus turn wrong iuto right, nor decree injustice to the oppression of the poor. 
They should, above all other things, honour and defend the church; they should 
protect widows and orphans, and help the needy, and watch to guard the eosJaved. 
Thieves and robbers they should hate, and spoilers and plunderers destroy, unless 
they will amend and abstain for ever from their violences. For thb is true which 
I say, believe it who will, < AYoe to those that inflict injury, unless they amend : 
most surely they irtian suflter in the dim and deep caverns of the Inferpal punish- 
ments, apart from all help,* '* etc. Lib. Const. Wilk. Leg. 149. 
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all, even hf the senrile, and that the requisites which constitated 
the dignity are stated in the laws to have heen the possession of 
five Indes of his own land, a church, a kitchen, a bell-honse, a ju- 
dicial seat at the burgh gate, and a distinct oflSce "or station in the 
king's hall. It is not clear whether this means an office in the 
king's housdiold, or a seat in the witena-gemot. The latter has 
some probabilities in its favour. 

But it was essential to a thegn, that he should be a landed pro- 
prietor ; for though a ccorl had a helm, mail, and a gold-handled 
sword, yet if he had no land, the laws declare that he must still re- 
main a ce(»rl (1). 

The thegns were of two descriptions. The inferior sort was 
caUed thegn, and the superior were distinguished as king*s thegns. 
The laws recognise these two descriptions. A king's thegn ac- 
cused of homicide was to acquit himself of guilt by twelve king's 
thegns ; a thegn of lessa maga, with eleven of his equals (2). Tlie 
here-geat, or hcriot of the king's thegn that was nearest to him, 
was two horses saddled and two not saddled, two swords, four 
spears, shields, helms, and mails, and Qfty inancu^ of gold. But 
the here-geat of a middling thegn was but one horse, and his trap- 
ping and arms (3). By comparing these heriots, we may see how 
greatly superior the rank of the king's thegn was esteemed. 

The inferior thegns appear to have been numerous. In every 
borough, says a law, thirty-three thanes were chosen to witness. 
In small burghs, and to every hundred, twelve were to be se- 
lected (4). Thegns had halls. 

Thegns are twice mentioned in the laws as thegns bom so (5). 
Perhaps the title was attached to their landed property, and des- 
cended with it. In the Domesday Survey, many lands are men- 
tioned in several counties, which are called '^ Terra tainorum, " 
the land of the thegns ; and they are mentioned also with their mi- 
lites. Thegn-lands seem to have had some analogy with the ba- 
ronies of the Norman times. 

If a thegn had a church in his boclande, with a place of burial, « 
he was to give to the church one third of his own tenths ; if he had 
not a burial-place, he was to give what he chose out of the nine 
parts (6). 

What Alfred calls the king's thegn is in Bede the king's mi- 

(1) Wllk. Leg. 70. 

(S) Ibid. 4T. So the faperior thane te mentioned in the laws as having a thane 
under him^ serving him as his lord in the itlng's hall. Ibid. Tl. 

(3) Ibid. 144. The ofBeers of the king*8 household were also called thegns, 
as his disc-thegn, hregel-thegn, hors-thegn, or thelhanes of his dishes, his wardrobe, 
and his horses. 

(i) Ibid. 80. Their halls are oflen mentioned In Domesday-book. 

(5) Ibid. 185. 87. (6) Ibid. 130. 144. 
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nister (f ). No one was to ha^ any socne or jnrisdictioB over bim 
but the king (2). 

We learn from Domesday-book, that for the tenure of five hides 
of land the owner was liable to the fyrd, or Saxon militia. We 
have also found, that the tenure of five hides of land was essential 
to the dignity of thegn. The king's thegn is mentioned in the laws 
as attending in his expeditions, and as baying a thegn under 
him (3). 

The thegn was also a magistrate, and might lose his dignity. 
The laws declared, that if a judge decided unjustly, he should pay 
to the king one hundred and twenty shillings, unless he could 
swear that he knew no better ; and he was to k>sc his thegn-scipe, 
unless he could afterwards buy it of the king (4). 

They are thus mentioned by Edgar : '' In every byrig, and in 
every scire, I will have my kingly rights, as my father had ; and mj 
thcgns shaU have their thegn-ship in my time, as they had in my 
father's (5)." 

His were was two thousand thrymsas (6) /' It is elsewhere stated 
as equal to that of six ceorls, or twelve hundred shiUiogs (7). If a 
thief iook refuge with a thegn, he was allowed three days' 
asylum (8). 

The judicial magistracy of the thegns appears from their assist- 
ing at the shire-gemots. The Northmen had also a dignity of this 
sort, for thegns are mentioned in Sncurre. 

I am inclined to believe that the superior thanes were those who 
were afterwards called barons, for the laws of Henry the First put 
the titles as synonymous (9)j and that the next d^ee of thegns 

(1) Bede, lib. ii. c. 9, and lib. iv. e. 38 Alfred, p. 511. and 501. 

(2) Wilk. Leg. 118. The the^n is not merely termed a liberalis homo, or free 
man, as in Tex. AoflT, but his ranic is mentioned in the higher degree of the compara^ 
live mood, as one of the liberalioribos^ one of the mora free. 

(3) Wilk. Leg. n, (i) Ibid. 78. 135. 
(5) Ibid. 80. (0) Ibid. 71. 

(7) Ibid. 64. 72. He is mentioned as synonymous with twelfbynde man. 
Leg. Hem.; Wilk. 265.; and Da Gang^ toc. Liberalet. In another passage of the 
Utya of Henry I. the tM^elfhynde Is mentioned as a man plene nobilis, and a thane, 
p. 260. Such a man was to swear as for sitty hides of land. Wilk. 18. We 
may, therefore, consider this as the quantity of land of the higher thane. The 
comparative dignities of the land, in the time of Ethelstan, will appear from their 
different weres : 

The king's Tras 30,000 thrymsa. 

Ethel ing's, or king's son. . . i5,ooo 

Bishop 8,000 

Ealdorman. ....... 8,00O 

Holdes and bigb-gerefa. • . 4,ooo 

Mass thegn 9,000 

World's thegn * 3,000 

Georl 266 

(8) Wilk. Leg. 63. 

(0) Thaini vel baronis. Wilk. Leg. p. 250. and 276. They are frequently 
dassed with barons, as 272. The same is implied in the Hist. Rames., >vho uses 
the term baronis where the Saxon word would have been thegn, p. 305. So Hist. 
£1. 475. 
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were those who were after the €k>iiqaeror's time terttied kttights, 
because five hides of land were the feudnm of a knight (1), and 
the thegn of five hides of land is mentioned as that rank of tiiega 
which served the more dignified thegns (2). These inferior thanea 
were called middling thanes (3). A general idea of an Anglo-Saxm 
nobleman may be formed from the note below (4). 

(1) Qainque bids (faciuot) foedam militia. Ghr. T. Red. ap. Blamt. i^ 
Virgata. 

(S) Wilk. Leg. p. 71. Tlie Epistle of the prior and coDvent of Ganterbnry to 
Henry the Second states, that before the Gonqneror's time there were no knights in 
England but threnges, and that this king converted them into knights. Wilk. 499. 
This authority tends to show that Drengc was the Anglo-Saxon word at first ap- 
plied to express their milites. It occurs frequently in their poems on martial sub- 
jects. The term cuiht at last superseded it. Drenches occur in Domesday. / 

(3) In Saxon medeme, and in Latin mediocris. The comparative ranks in Henry 
ttte First's time appear thus in their relevationes ; the comes, eight horses, four 
Belmets, four coats of mail, eight lances and shields, four swords, and one hundred 
mancffi of gold ; the king's thegn, '' who is next," four horses, two swords, four 
lances and shields, one helm and mail, and fifty manca) ; the middling thane, 
one horse, with his trappings and arms, and his half-hang. Leg. Hen. Wilk. 245. 
We may look on these as corresponding with the ranks of earls, barons, and 
knights. 

(4) The Monk of Ramsay has left a full picture of what was then deemed an 
accomplished nobleman. In the followings traits of the character of one of Edgar's 
favourites, and in Oswald's conversation with his brother : — 

*' His innate prudence, his noble birth, and approved vigour of body In warlike 
affairs, had obtained from the king much dignity and favour. He was distiogaished 
for religion at home, and for the exercise of his strength and use of military dis- 
cipline abroad. He adorned the nobility which he derived from his birlh by the 
beauty of his manners. Cheerful and pleasing in his countenance ; venerable in 
bis mien \ courteous in his fluent conversation ; mild and sincere in his words ; in 
duty impartial ; in his affections cautious ; with a heart resembling bis face ; con- 
stant in good faith : steady and devout. In council persuading what was right ; 
ending disputes by the equity of his judgments ^ revering the divine love in othen> 
and persuading them to cultivate it." 

Oswald says of him : " Throughout the king*s palace he was fomed and es- 
teemed ; his nod seemed to govern the royal mind ; clothed in silk and purple, he 
shared the royal banquets with us in the court," etc. His brother, also a favourite 
with the king, tells the bishop : '' I am a man under the power of another, 
exercising also authority myself. Nobility of birth, abundance of wealth, the wif^ 
dom of the world, the grace of* the lip, and the public favour, as well of the rich as 
of the poor, have alike exalted me ; yet I cannot apply to the good studies which I 
desire. Often the king's difficulties, or warlike exercises, or the distributions of 
presents to the knights, or the judgment of causes, or the exercise of punishment 
on the guilty, or some other forensic business, which I can hardly if ever decline 
without offence, occupy and fatigue me." Hist. Ram, 9 Gale, 395, 306. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Sbme TeatarM of the Politictl SUte of the ABgl«<^xonf . 

Our Saxon ancestors appear to us at first in that state in which a 
great nation is preparing to be formed on new principles, unat- 
tained by human experience before. The process was that of lead- 
ing their population to such a practical system as would combine 
the liberty of the people with the independence and elevated qualities 
of a high-spirited nobility, and with the effective authority of a pre- 
siding king, and of such wise and improving laws as the collected 
wisd(»n of the nation should establish from the deliberations of it3 
witena-gemot, not legislating only for the powerful. 

The first stage in this political formation was the diffusion and 
independence of a great and powerful nobility. After these were 
radically fixed in the land, the influence and prerogatives of the 
king were enlarged, and the numbers of the free were increased. 
A new bulwark was also raised for the benefit of all the three 
classes, in a richly endowed church, who, besides their political 
utility in supporting, as circumstances pressed, each order of the 
state from the oppressions of the rest, introduced into the Anglo- 
Saxon mind all the literature it possessed. The course of events 
led all these great bocfies into occasional collisions with each other, 
and with fcu'eign invaders, till the actual practice of life had abated 
their mutual excesses and injurious powers. The nobility and 
great landed proprietors, however, still too much preponderated 
in their exclusive privileges, when the Norman Conquest occurred 
to fix them in a greater subordination to the crpwn and to the law 
than the Anglo-Saxon constitution permitted. From the time of 
the Conquest the English aristocracy declined into an inferior, but 
permanent state of power, more compatible with the freedom and 
prosperity of the nation, and the liberties pf the people, while the 
number of the free were proportionably multiplied. 

That a great landed and independent aristocracy should have 
been first formed in the nation was the natural result of their mode 
of invading the Britons. Small fleets of Anglo-Saxon warriors 
successively landed, and forced from the Britons certain districts 
of the island, which their future warfare enlarged. Being compa- 
ratively few in number, the division of the conquered territory 
threw large tracts of land into the hands of the first chieftains and 
their followers, and the conquered natives were made their slaves. 
Their king being then but one of thcanselves, elected as their war- 
king, had no pretensions to more power or prerogatives than they 
chqie to concede ^ and hence a murtid aristO()racy, headed by a 
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kingf, became the prevailing character of the Anglo-Saxon body 
politic. Their feuds ^ith each other led the weaker party at aU 
times to seek aid from the king, and the people had no other 
asylum than his power from the violence of their superiors. 
Hence the royal authority was perpetually invited into greater 
power and activity (ot the general benefit ; and Uie Christian clergy 
made it venerable to the nation by the religious considerations which 
they attached to it. 

Thus the first state of the Anglo-Saicon nation was that of a great 
landed body, in proud independence, of fierce spirit, and attached 
to military habits. Thfe rest of the nation were chiefly enslaved 
peasantry and domestics, and free burghs, with poor artisans, and 
tradesmen of small consideration and no greater property ; with a 
clergy that, in their tithes and church payments, and in the en- 
dowments of their monasteries, were sharing with the nobles the 
land and property of the country. 

But the same evil existed among the Anglo-Saxons that attends 
every country in which the laws of property have become estab- 
lished, and to which extensive commerce has not opened its chan- 
nels; that of continually having an unprovided population, which 
had their subsistence to seek, and their love of consequence to gra- 
tify. The monasteries took off some portion of this disquieting 
body, which was the more formidable to the peaceful, from the 
warlike habits of the country; but the larger part sought their 
provision perpetually by the sword. Hence robbery and rapine 
became one of the main internal features of the country ; and more 
of the laws of every Anglo-Saxon king were directed against such 
plunderers than to any other single subject. Hence the severity 
against those who had no lords or no friends to bail them. It was 
this habit that compelled the law to enjoin that every body should 
be armed, and have their appointed weapons ready, that the 
burghs and towns might be more secure, and the marauders re- 
pressed or pursued . The same cause urged Alfred and the witena- 
gemots to put every man into a state of bail for good behaviour, and 
to shackle what little trade there was, by making it illegal unless 
transacted before deputed ofiicers and witnesses, and by treating 
every traveller as a suspicious wanderer. Hence all who could 
afibrd it had knights and retainers in their pay, to protect their 
property and persons from violence. Hence Uie laws against bind- 
ing free men, and selling them and Christians for slaves ; for by 
seizing those who had property, the violent extorted a ransom, or 
by disposing of them as slaves, extracted a profit from their mi- 
sery. Hence we find, amid the chronicles of the clergy, repealed 
instances of land torn by force and rapine even from them. And 
we may form s(Mne notion of the amount and danger of these depre- 
dations, by observing that, in the laws of Ina, they are described as 
of three cl^isscs, vndlQ they did not exceed seven men together 
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they were called thieves (theofas); but from that number to. thirty- 
five they were called a hloth or band ; when they were more than 
thirty-five they were termed an army. Each of these offences 
were differently punished (1). In the subsequent reigns we find 
ealdormen, thegns, and others, possessing themselves of lands by 
force from weaker proprietors (2). 

Much individual prosperity could not be expected from such 
habits; but the bounty of nature every year pours such riches 
from the earth, that, notwithstanding these habits of depredation, 
the property of the country could not fail to increase. Timber 
grows, grass diffuses^ itself, fruit-trees blossom, and animals mul- 
tiply, and minerals enlarge, whether man labours, idles, or com- 
bats. But there were plenty of slaves to pursue the husbandry 
that was needed, and therefore all the natural richesof animal, ve- 
getable, and mineral production were perpetually accumulating in 
the country. These are the foundations of wealth in all; and 
though the Anglo-Saxons had at first but little external or internal 
trafiBc, and imperfect roads, except those left by the Romans, yet 
the permanent property of the country was increasing in the multi- 
[died permanent comforts of each individual. Every additional 
article of furniture or convenience from the forest or the mine ; 
from the horns, hair, hides, or bones of his animals ; every bam 
of com and'stock of salted provision, or pile of turf, wood, or peat, 
beyond his immediate consumption, was, as well as the stones he 
dug from the quarry, or the articles he manufactured from his flax 
or metals, an, accumulation of actual property to himself, and 
an augmentation of the general wealth of tiie nation. All these 
articles were every year accumulating in the country, and many 
were by degrees exchanged for the gold and silver, and natural 
produce of other countries, as slowly increasing trade gradually 
brought them from abroad. Hence every reign discovers to us 
some indication of an increasing aiOueilce, as well as an increasing 
population of the Anglo-Saxon nation. 

The progress of the Anglo-Saxons to wealth was accelerated by 
the previous civilization of Britain. The Romans had retired from 
it but a few years before their invasion, and had raised many tem- 
ples and buildings, in the island, and filled them with appropriate 
famiture, of which much remained to assist the ingenuity 
and excite the taste of the new conquerors. That gold and 
silver had abounded in the island, while it was possessed by the 
Homans and Britons, the coins that have been found at every 
period since, almost every year, sulficiently testify ; and it was 
the frequency of these emerging to view which made treasure- 
trove an important part of our ancient laws, and which is men • 

(!) 1 Leg. Ina. Wflk. 17. 

(2) The instances of these are numerous. See of one lingle monastenr, Hist. 
£1. p. 460, i07. 469. 482, 483, 484, 48$, elC. etc. 
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tjoned by Alfred as one of the means of bcccmiing wealthy. In 
yie earliest Anglo-Saxon laws, almost aU the penalties are pecn- 
mary, in silver coin. That bullion was not deficient in the coun- 
try^ but was continually increasing, appears from the numerous 
instances of purchase mohies given ifk gold and silver, either coined 
or by weight, fbr lands, of which the charters stiU remain. By 
the quantities of money given to buy land for a monastery, by one 
bishop and by its first abbot (1), it would appear that the church 
and monasteries had abundance of it; and indeed the pecuniary 
payments appointed for them, besides their tithes and presents, 
gave them great facilities of acquiring^it (2), as the fines and gafols 
poured stiU more into the royal exchequer. The great quantity 
of payments recorded in Domesday-book, as due to the king, in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, from the various subdivisions of 
lands in every county, show both the difiusion and the abundance 
of bullion among the Anglo-Saxons (3). 
But our ancestors by thiir conquests among the Britons tib- 

(1) Thus for the Ely monastery they paid to varioas penoos the folloiriog 
gams: — 

100 pounds and a golden cross, 80 shillings, 

100 aureos, 7 pounds, 

60 pounds of silver, 90 aurei, 

20 aureos, 112 memmi, 

40 shillings, 100 shillings, 

15 pounds, 30 shillings, 

100 shillings, 30 pounds, 

T pounds, 40 shillings, 

^ 4 pounds, 40 pounds, 

15 pounds, 4 pounds, 18 pence, 

20 shillings, lOO shillings, 

30 aurei, 15 pounds, 

200 aurei, 100 shillings, 

30 aurei, SO aurei, ' 

11 pounds, 20 pounds, lOaocei, 
20 pounds, 15 pounds, 

50 aurei, 100 aurei, 

8 pounds, 10 pounds, 

80 aurei, 40 aurei, 

200 aurei, 20 pounds, 

6 pounds, 11' pounds, 

8 pounds, 4 pounds. 

12 pounds, ' Hist. Eliens. 405—488. 

(2) Thus a ploogh-almst fifteen days before Easter ; St. Peter*! penny on his 
anniversary ; the church sceat on St. Martinis ; the light-money thrice a year ; and 
the soul sceat at every grave Wilk. Leg. Sax. 121. The chorch sceat yfu en- 
forced by Ina, under a penally of forty shiilings, and twelve times the money with- 
held, lb. Pi 15. Besides these certainties, a quantity of money was always coming 
to them from wills, as already noticed. Other occasions also produced it. Thus a 
thegn, to have his parish church dedicated, brought a silv^ scutella of forty shillings . 
Hist. El. 46T. 

(3) That the clergy and monasteries advanced money to the landed proprietors, 
we have an instance in Ely monastery. Oslac had to pay the kmg Edgar one 
hundred aureos ; he had not so much, and borrowed of the bishop forty aareoSf for 
which he gave bun forty acres. Hist. £1. 476. 
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taincd immediately abandancc of cattte, corn, daves, agricultural 
instruments, and cultirated lands. They found iii the island, as 
Gildas and Bede state, twenty-eight noble cities, and innumerable 
castles with their walis, towers, and gates. Productive veins of 
copper, iron, lead, and even silver, had been opened. A great 
supply of shell-fish, yielding a beautiful scarlet dye ; and muscles 
with pearls, mostly white, but some of other colours, abounded on 
their shores. The marine animals, whales, seals, and dolphins, 
frequented the coasts ; salmons and other &h their rivers -, and 
eels and water-fowl their pools and marshes. yine$ in some 
places, and useful forests in all, increased their general resources 
of natural wealth (1). 

Settling in a country thus abundantly supplied with the means 
of aflDuence, it is not surprising that the Anglo-Saxons became a 
prosperous people, notwithstanding the retarding effects of their 
military and predatory habits. After the reign of Alfred they be- 
came graduaUy more commercial. The invasions of the Danes had 
the effect of connecting them with the countries in the north of 
Europe, and of leading them to distant voyages of intercourse and 
traffic. Their progress was such, that by the time of the Normau 
invasion they had become both populous and rich. Some evi- 
dence of their extending intercourse is given by the facts, that 
some Moors or Africans, as well as Spaniards, were in the coun- 
try at that time (2). 

From the views that have been presented of the Anglo-Saxon 
classes of society, it is obvious that their unprovided poor must 
have been chiefly of tl^e free. The vassal peasantry of the great 
and the clergy had their masters to depend upon or to relieve 
them. But when the freemen were destitute, their situation must 
have been deplorable. Jealously suspected and pursued by the 
laws, if they wandered to seek or solicit subsistence; they had no 
resource, if they could not join armies, or become minstrels and 
jugglers, or be unlisted as retainers in the service of the great, but 
to engage as servants to burghers and others, or to become robbers, 
outlaws, and foresters. Poor freemen are several times i^oticed 
in Domesday (3). 

It is perhaps in no age from the insu£Eicient productions of na- 
ture that any would perish from want. The existing food on the 
earth always exceeds the wants of its actual inhabitants ; but it 
cannot be distributed by any laws or polity just as individual ne- 
cessities require. It can only flow to all through the regular 
channels of civili;zed society, on the system of equivalent exchange j 

(t) See Gildas, and Bede*s Hist. 

(I) Domeaday-book menliona Matttuens de Mauritanie; and also a Senros, vho 
was an Afnu^ in the county of Gloocester ; alao Alured as HUpanus. P. 165. 
170. 103. 86. 

(3) Soffolk, fifty-four fireemea Mtis inopei. 
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and the means of acquiring tlus frequently fail. It is from the 
temporary want of an equivalent to exchange for the food they 
need, and not from the non-existence of that food, that so much 
misery usually pervades society, and at times rises to an afflicting 
height. Yet the evil cannot he remedied by a l^islature without 
invading those sacred rights of property which arc the cement of 
the social fabric, fienevolence must effect on this point what no 
law can command. The poor can only put themselves in posses- 
sion of equivalents to exchange for food by their personal in- 
dustry. Where the demand for tbeir labour declines, a wise and 
discriminating charity must be active to contrive employments for 
the distressed, that they may acquire the means of obtaining sub- 
sistence from those who have it to dispose of, or must in her kind- 
ness distribute that subsistence without the equivalent, until in- 
creasing occupation can enable the distressed again to provide it. 

These principles were not understood by our ancestors ; ye| the 
benevolent feelings of the clergy were always labouring to impress 
on the affluent the duty of succouring the needy. The church 
gave them the emphatic name of " the poor of God ; " and they are 
frequently so mentioned in the laws ; thus presenting them in the 
most interesting of all relations, as those which the Deity himself 
presents to human benevolence as his peculiar class, and for whom 
he solicits our favourable attentions. 

But the supplies from individual liberality are always precarious, 
and usually temporary, and not so salutary to the necessitous as 
those which, with a conscious exertion of power, independence, 
and self-merit, they can obtain by their own industry. It 'was 
therefore a great blessing to the Anglo-Saxon society, that as their 
population increased, an augmented traffic arose, and employ- 
ments became more numerous. The property of the landholders 
gradually multiplicdin permanent articles raised fnmi their ani- 
mals, quarries, mines, and woods ; in their buildings, tbeir fur- 
niture, their warlike stores, their leather apparatus, glass, pig- 
ments, vessels, and costly dresses. An enlarged Itaste for finery 
and novelty spread as theh* comforts multiplied. Foreign wares 
were valued and sought for ; and what Anglo-Saxon toil or labour 
could produce, to supply the wants or gratify the fancies of fo- 
reignelrs, was taken out to barter. All these things gave so many 
channels of nutrition to those who had no lands, by presenting 
them with opportunities for obtaining the equivalents on which 
their subsistence depended. As the bullion of the country increased, 
it became, either coined or uncoined, the general and permanent 
equivalent. As it could be laid up without deterioration, and was 
always operative when it once became in use, the abundance of 
society increased, because no one hesitated to exchange his pro- 
perty for it. Until coin became, the medium of barter, most 
would hesitate to part with the productions they bad reared, and 
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all classes suffered from the desire of hoarding. €oin or bullion 
released the commodities that all society wanted, from individual 
fear, prudence, or covetousness, that would for its own uses have 
ivithheld them, and sent them floating through society in ten 
thousand ever-dividing channels. The Anglo-Saxons ware in this 
happy state. Bullion, as we have remarked, sufficiently abounded 
in the country (1), and was in full use in exchange for all things. 
In every reign after Athelstan the trade and employment of the 
country increase^r Pride and the love of pleasure favoured their 
growth, and still more the fair taste for greater conveniences in 
every class of society. Population multiplied, and found more 
occupation for the numbers of its free classes, until it reached that 
amount at the time of the Conqpiest, which we shall proceed to 
enumerate. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Sketch of the Anglo-Saxon Population. 

In Domesday-book, we have a record of the Anglo-Saxon po- 
pulation, which, though not complete, yet affords us sufficient in- 
formation to satisfy our general curiosity. The following sum- 
mary has been taken from its statement. For the convenience of 
the reader the counties there noticed will be enumerated alphabeti- 
cally here. 

Bedfordshire iBedefordteire), 

Chief proprietors 55 Molendini 86 

Prefectsofthe king and others 21 Silvatici 72 

Villani 1766 Milites 5 

Bordarii 1113 Tenentes 102 

Scrvi 454 Piscatores l 

Sochmanni 88 Burgenses of Bedford 9 

3722 



55 


Molendini 


21 


Silvatici 


1766 


Milites 


1113 


Tenentes 


454 


Piscatores 


88 


Burgenses of Bedford 


Berkshire. 


63 


Molini 


13 


Piscat. 


2424 


Silvat. 


1802 


others 


732 


Hagas noticed 


772 





Chief proprietors 63 Molini 166 

Other persons 13 Piscat. 7o 

Villani 2424 Silvat. 67 

Bordarii I8O2 Others 169 

CoUrii 732 Hagas noticed 459 
Servi 

6737 

(1) Many facts are mentioned in the Chronicles, implying the quantity of the 
raluable metals in the monasteries, etc. Thus Hereward in hts romantic attack of 
Peterborough, took from the crucifix there the crown of pure gold, and Its footstool 
of red gold ; the cope, all of gold and silver, hidden in the steeple ; also t^^o gilt 
shrines, and nine of silver ; fifteen great crosses of gold and silver ; and ** so much 
gold and silver, and so much treasure in money, robes, and books, that no man can 
compute the amount/* Gurney'a Sax. Gbron. p. SU. 

m. 10 
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Chief prpprfeton 

King't thanes 

VUlani 

Bordarii 

Servl 

Soehinanni 

Pla«ai»r«i 



Chief proprteion 

Villanl 

Bordarii 

Servi 

Cotarii 

Sochmantii 

Mold* 

Pise. 



Villani 

Bordarii 

Servi 

Bovarii 

Radmanni 

Siivatici 

Pisiat. 



Chief propiteton 

Villani 

Bordarii 

Servi 

Colii>erU 

Saline 



Chief proprietors 

Taini 

Villani 

Bordarii 

Servi 

Sochmanni 



Chief proprietors 

Taini 

Servientis regis 

Villani 

Bordarii 

Servi 

Cotarii 

Coleberti 

Cosces 

Porcarii 

Piscal. 
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56 
12 

aao 

828 
19 
10 



Molini 

Siivatici 

Moldaril 

Cotarii 

BurgensesofBa^k 

Others 
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129 

122 

1 

10 

62 
lid 



Gambrdgsshire ((rfeiits^feirtf). 

42 Mol. 

1898 Porcarii 

1438 Siivatici 

583 Tenentes 

942 Milites 

245 Others 

2 Burgenses of Cambridge 

34 

CHESHIRE ( Ce$treieire). 

768 Saline 

633 Tenentes 

223 Francigefle 

184 Milites 

134 Drenebes 

127 Burgenses, G. 

29 Othori 



CORHWAU (ConiMfis}* 

• . Mol. 
1788 Pasture 

2441 Silvs 

1148 Cerevisarii 

49 Tenentes 

10 

DERBtSHiRH (Derbyteire). 

15 Mol. 
22 Silvs 

1825 Presbyters 

731 Tenentes 

16 Gensarii 
127 Others • 

Devonsbiri ( Devontcire ). 



<»56J 



Itl 

7 
26 
88 
84 

6 
2d5 



5506 



10 
72 
39 
12 
54 
559 
29 



Mfft 



4 
109 
88 
40 

23 



71 
54 
167 
41 

6 



80 

to 

« 

8246 

4814 

3210 

19 

32 

32 

396 . . 

It *. 



Salinv 

Mol. 

Pastnrtt 

Silvtt 

Tenentes 

Burg, of Exeter 

Barnstaple 

Lideford 

Totness 

Ochemanton 

Others 



8140 



117 

79 
249 
157 
118 
476 

83 

69 

110 

4 

41 

18,245 
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Chitf proprietors 

Yfltetii 

Bordarii 

Serri 

Gourii 

Golobertt 

SalinarU 

Pasturn 

Gosces 



Chief proprietors 

VilUni 

BoidarU 

SenrI 

Sochmanni 

Libert tiomines 

Mol. 

Silvo 

Preibyten 



Chief proprieton 

TaiBi 

Villanl 

Baidarii 

Serri 

Radchenistri 

Goleberti 



General amount 



Chief proprietors 

YUlani 

Bordarii 

Servi 

Bovarii 

Radehenistri 

Radnanni 

Coleberti 

CotatU 

Mol. 

Sitrn 

Piscat. 

Porearii 

Saliiua 

Franeigenn 



Chief proprietors 

TainiregU 

YilliAi 

Bordarii 

Serri 

Gotarii 

Soehmanni 

MoHb. 



AMOUMAXOm. 



m 



l)onsM(ltoNiii% 


M 


Silttt 


issa 


Moleni 


ten 


Genserii 


IISB 


Bufgeiises 


ISS 


Liberihom. 


It 


Tainl 


too 




334 


Other persons 


lis 




f^MUiBxeesf)* 


79 


Pisoat. 


4014 


SaliMS 


0339 


Otheii 


2041 


Gensarii 


343 


Burg, of Maiden 


3oe 


Orsett 


129 


Sadbury 


43f 


Celehester 


ii 




rKRSHIK 


t (GloioscatferietrO* 


66 


MoK 


16 


SiWa 


8074 


Pisoat, 


1901 


Salina 


2423 


Others 


m 


ivrganses, etc. 


m 




BAMPsmaB. 


MOT 


Isle of Wight 


HmfORBSHiai. 


»T 


Presbyters 


toss 


Prepositi 


1381 


Bedelli 


966 


Liberi 


130 


Homines 


41 


Wallenses 


at 


Fabri 


16 


Militea 


11 


Bttii 


95 


Gleriei 


45 


Other persons 


n 




14 


Hereford burg. 


• 


Gtiilw4burg. 


aa 


Another 



^« 



la 

isv 

24 
37 



HsaTEO&DSBttE (Herfordicire), 
43 SilValici 

la Mold. 

ivaa Tenentes 

liia Burgenses of Escewille 

575 St. Alban's 

853 Berchamsteed 

sf . Stanestede 

95 



4a 
la 

30 

aa 

ISO 

laa 

5 
40O 

"T4,5|9 

254 
45 

90 

1 

124 

144 

a36$ 

024 

» 

%1 

IS 

204 

41 

aa 

34 

la 
to 

26 
78 
If 
10 



5510 

at 

9 
tM 

14 
46 

52^ 
6 

*~*"4924 
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• 


Chief proprietors 


21 


Piscatores 


12 


Taini 


t 


Silvatici 


28 


Villani 


1886 


Presbyters and eccl. 


46 


Bordarii 


383 


Tenentes 


42 


SoGhmaniii 


33 


Milites 


16 


MoU». 


39 


Hominos 


8 
"""2511 




Keiit 


iChefUh). 






305 


Piscat. 


158 


Villani 


66T$ 


Barghers of DoTor 


42 


Boidahi 


336T 


Canterbury 


160O 


Servi 


1142 


Sandwich 


415 


Gotarii 


308 


Rochester 


7 


Molin. 


212 


Romeney 


166 


Hoi. 


lOT 


Hide 


231 


Saliii9 


130 




14,866 




LeicesteHshire (Ledeeesire). 




Chief proprietors 


52 


Presbyteri 


34 


Villani 


2446 


Francigeno 


37 


Bordarii 


1285 


Tenentes 


101 


Scnri 


374 


Milites 


27 


Sochmanni 


1716 


Others 


9 


Molin. 


105 


Burgensos 


371 


Silvn 


56 




6613 




LincaLNSHIRE. 




Tenentes 


68 


Saline 


361 


Taini 


27 


Piscarii 


211 


Sochmanni 


11,322 


Gensorif 


20 


Villani 


7168 


Burgenses 


274 


Jtordarii 


3737 


Other persons 


260 


Molini 


411 


Lincoln mans. 


. 982 


Moldarii 


76 


Stamford 


' 317 


Silvn 


252 


Tercbesey 


102 


Ecclesis 


226 




25,817 




Middlesex. 




Chief proprietors 


23 


^ Molini 


34 


Villani 


1124 


SilTSS 


35 


Bordarii 


367 


Tenentes 


106 


Senri 


112 


Stanesburg. 


46 


Cotani 


442 




2289 




NORFOU {IfordfQk). 




Chief proprietors 


62 


. Piscatores 


72 


Villani 


4538 


Salmn 


240 


Bordarii 


8679 


Vara apium 


187 


Servi 


1066 


Other persons 


61 


Sochmanni 


5521 


Burg. Norwich 


883 


tiberi homines 


4981 


Others there 


68 


Molini 


403 


Bordarii there 


480 


SilTtt 


180 


Yarmoatb 


70 


Ecclesin 


159 


Thetford 


725 


J 


NoniHAMWONSHiRE (iVorlA«»<jeire). 


28,365 


Chief proprietors 


62 


Bordarii 


2011 


Viliani. 


3901 


Serri 


879 
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Sochmanni 91S Tenentes 13S 

Molini 249 Prosbyteri 55 

SiWas 112 Other persons ii 

Milites 50 Burg. North. 295 

$M5 

NOTTiNciAilSBimE (SnoHngkamicire). 

Chief proprietors 38 Preshyteri 63 

Taini 26 Piseatoies 32 

Villani 2555 Tenentes 201 

Bordarii 1099 Other persons 44 

Servi 26 Gensorias -2 

Sochmanni 1565 Burgh. Nottingh. 363 

Molini lis Derby, were 243 

SUvB 69 Others 56 

"6490 
RrTLAMBSHIEB. 

Villani 

Bordarii 

$33 

Chief proprietors ii Silv« 4i 

Villani 3525 Pasture 32 

Bordarii 1S38 Salina i 

Servi 938 Houses in Oxford, were 921 

Piscatores 38 Other persons 80 

Molini 

1464 

Chief proprietors Pre^yteri S4 

Villani 1726 Holini 88 

Bordarii 1118 Sii¥» 69 

Serri 991 Piscatores 31 

Boiarii 388 Salinn 

Radmanni 173 Walienses 64 

Radchenistri 3 Tenentes 98 

Cotarii 34 Other persons 193 

Cosces s Borgensea i9i 
GoNberU 



26 




2555 


Tenentos 


1099 


Other persons 


26 


Gensoritts 


1565 


Burgh. Nottingh. 


118 


Derby, were 


69 


Others 


RrTLAlOSnEB. 


722 


Socbnuuini 


too 




OxvoRDsmut. 


77 


Silv« 


3525 


Pasture 


1838 


Salina 


938 


Houses in Oxford, were 


38 


Other persons 


170 




Sbeopshiki 


( (Setropfieire). 





Pre^yteri 


1726 


Holini 


1118 


Sii¥» 


991 


Piscatores 


388 


Saline 


173 


Walienses 


3 


Tenentes 


34 




S 


Bsrgenses 


13 




MCRSETSHIl 


IE ( SnOMMTiSff )• 


46 


Silvn 


IT 


Gablatores 


11 


Bargenses Bath, Bade 


4947 


Tautone 


4377 


Unpertb 


1565 


Alsebnige 


156 


Giv«lcestre 


399 


Melehnm 


43 


Bremet 


21 


Biistow 


57 


Hasare 


323 




156 





5344 



Chief proprietors 46 Silvn 206 

King's thanes 17 Gablatores 1 

Other proprietors 11 Bargenses Bath, Bade 30 

Villani 4947 Tautone 64 

Bordarii 4377 Lanpertb 39 

Serri 1565 Alsebnige 32 

Coliberti 156 Giv«lcestre 108 

Cotarii 399 Melehnm 61 

Gosees 43 Bremet 17 

Pisearil 31 Bilstow to 

Porearii S7 Masare 22 

Molini 323 Subordinate tenentes 20s 

Pasture 

13,819 

StAnQKusBOLtiSlatfard^re). 

Chief proprietors 16 Senri 330 

King's thanes 18 M<rfini 62 

VUlani 1758 SlWe 143 

Bordarii 88i - Presbyteri 22 
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Pitearii % B»iien«e« til 

Ukeri homines M (HhtrpenoM 34 

MUites » Subordinate tenenteft M 

Suffolk (Sudfuk). 

Chief proprietors t^ Sltvtt 153 

Ylllani MM Molendini 9M 

Bordarii ftM Eeelesis Ut 

Serfi MT Piieatorea !• 

Soehmanni I0i4 Saline it 

Uberi homines t4it Bargenses iM 

3t^3 
8oi«T(5tuirt#). 

Chief proprietors 4o Silvo 86 

Villanl 232T Pisqarii 16 

Bordarii M Porearii and others 23 

Servi 469 . Millies 6 

Cotaril 288 Soehmanni • 

Molini 131 Lib. homines 4 

Ecclesiv tt Buf. Gildeford 175 

Ses$n(5iMif6«e}. 

Tenontet fit Borquatii lO 

Vttlani 8866 Pfoposius manerii 1 

Bordarii 2510 Molini lU 

Gotarii 738 Hagas 26 

Servi 416 Salims 285 

Oppidani and Bnrgenses 834 Pipcaris 30 

Presbyteri a Eoolesin 183 

ll,ti8 
l^AtWicxsiiiRB ( Wofwkitire), 

Chief proprietors and thanes 43 Tenontes 109 

Tillani 8837 Liberi homines m 

Bordarii A708 Militos fti 

Sorfi 136 Francigen« 16 

MoUnt 121 Oth(Br persons 64 

8llv» 110 BungensesofWarwiek 398 

Presbyteri 6t Tamewerd 10 

S.un. , — ^^ 

WftTSBiiUB ( WUUidre), 

Chief proprietors 66 Goleborti tss 

ViUani 3290 Porearii 81 

Bordarii 3713 Pastwm t06 

Servi 1475 Si)v9 I4S 

Gosces 138S Eoelesitt 8tt 

Cotaril 284 Bqrgenses tit 

MoUnI 404 Other persons 44 

WORCBSTERSHitB ( Wirecesk'eteire). 

Chief proprietors 27 Radchenistri 2 

Villani tsM fUdmaani S3 

Bordarii ittft Goleberti » 

Servi 819^ Bov^ritt 66 

Gotarii «» Molini itv 

Cotnanni 19 Silv« n 
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ARGLO-SAXOHS. 




Salins 


so 


Presbyt^ri 


SI 


Piflcarii 


18 


Other persons 


93 


FraiKigeaai 


3S 


Bargenses 


542 






4 


Chief pr^prielon 


05 


PlsoaHi 


6t 


Villani 


5061 


Censores 


36 


Bordarii 


iW 


Gotero3 


46 




4SS 


Other persons 


68 


Molini 


tos 


Tenentof, about 


900 


Silv» 


IW 


Barg.ofTork 


1718 


PresbyteH 


130 


Other burghers 


110 



Hi 



4916 



OononI total 3oo,78s 

OAWSH C0ailTI«8« 

Norfolk a8,l6S ^sox 14.119 

Lincolnsbiro 35,8i9 Tork^hire 9,900 

BulTolk %i,098 ' 

190,794 
Other Goontibs places according to the number. 

Devonshire 18,203 Buckinghamshire 5,563 

Kent 14,860 Herefordshire 5,510 

Somerset $3,819 Cambridgeshiro 8,500 

Sussex 11,718 Shropshire 5,544 

Wilts 10,749 Herts 4,934 

HampshlfO 10,831 Woroestershlro 4,9i6 

Dorset 0,879 Surrf 4,S4T 

NorthamptOBsbiro 8,668 Bedfordshire 8,772 

tilottcestersbire 9)365 StalTordshire 3,498 

Oxfordshire 7,46i Derbyshire 3,i40 

WanrickshiTO 0»94l CheshifO 9,873 

Berkshire 6,737 Huntingdon 2,8it 

Leicestershire 6,613 Middlesex 2,389 

Ifottinghanwbiro 0,490 Rutland 833 

ComwoH 8f660 ' ■ " ' ■ 

199,991 
TOTAL. 

Danish ootttttios. . . • • 100,794 

The others. « • < , • f • • t • i99,99t 

Persons meiiMoiiod to Domosdoy-^bookCi). . < • soo,785 

These may be considered as so many families, and if we take five 
as the general average of a family for all the comities, it would 
make the Anglo-Saxon population actually alluded to, at the time 
of the Conquest, 1,504,925, or a million and a half; but this enu- 
meration was made after the destructiye wars between WQliam 
and the English (2)) and after bis dreadful devastation of York- 
CD I have taken the numbers for Hampshire and Sussex firom Mr. Riekman^s 
ennmeration ; and hare, in all the rest, assumed, as ko has done In thaso^ a man 
for every ollfOt mollnnm, |»Mlnra, domns, etc. tliat Is nieiitloned. 

(S) The offsoU of those wars appear f^nently In Domesdar* tini <» Uie 
ooanty of Dorset, it Is said that in Dorchester toere, in ttie lime of the ConfeHor. 
173 houses, but that 100 had been entirely destroyed ; io In Mrareham 100, of whtehTS 
wore '* pooUui deatmotui " so in ShafMwfy sa out of 100, p. to. 80 in Oifoi^, 
tlMWih 949 hoiNes poM foM* yet 47a bad iMoomo so '«vmI«" as to yMd nonow 
In Ipswich 320 were <' vasUtn." In York 540 are noticed as *' vaco».'* Masy 
such occur in other counties. 
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shire, which left one hundred miles of the conntry, north of the 
Hamber, a mere desert (i) ; hence the number of that county is so 
smaU. Four counties are also entirely omitted; as Cumberland, 
Durham, Lancaster, and Northumberland (2). But London, a cen- 
tury afterwards, is stated to have furnished sixty thousand %hting 
men (3) ; therefore its population cannot have then been less than 
three hundred thousand persons. In Domesday-book it is also ob- 
yious that all the burghers, or actual inhabitants of the cities and 
burghs, are not mentioned. When Canterbury was burnt by the 
Danes in 1006, it contained eight thousand men, of whom only 
eighty-four survived the ruin. Only one thousand six hundred 
are mentioned in Domesday-book eighty years' afterwards, though 
a city so venerated and celebrated must have recovered its pros- 
perity. But in other cities and towns it is manifest that almost 
all the residents are omitted; as in Bristol, where only ten are 
noticed, though this was at that time a great trading city ; only se- 
venty at Yarmouth; fifty-twO only at Buckingham; nine only at 
Bedford; five at Sudbury; seventy at Hereford; forty-two at 
Dover ; and but forty-six at St. Alban's, though a place peculiarly 
frequented and respected. Winchester, though then a large town, 
is not mentioned. 

All the monks, and nearly all the parochial clergy, are omit- 
ted (4). So in the different counties it will be found that, except- 
ing in the Danish counties, and in Leicestershire and Nottingham- 
shire, which they also pervaded, very few of the actual freemen 
are enumerated. It would seem as if those persons were chiefly, 
if not only, recorded whose lands and tenements rendered some 
payments or services to the crown or state, or had been supposed 
to do so. Hence there is a careful enumeration of the extent of 
the labds, and of the cultivators that had to defend themselves ; 
that is, to contribute to the military force qf the country in the pro- 
portions sdluded to, but little more than this is attended to ; and 
though this contribution was a very general obligation on the 
landed property of the country, yet the charters show us that some 
parts were exempt from it. If we take all these things into con- 
sideration, we shall perceive that the Anglo-Saxon population, in 
the period just before the Norman conquest, must have exceeded 

TWO MILLIONS. 

This enumeration intimates to us the political benefits which 
resulted from the invasions of the Nortlunen. They appear to 

(1) See Tunier't Hist Eng. vol. i. 

(3) Theiewere Ihe border ooonttes, the leat of ttanost oontfanial warliura ; end 
ptrt of them vere then in the power of Malcolm, the king of Scotland, especiallj 
Comberland and Durham. 

(3) See Stephanidea's Life of Bedcel. 

(4) We may infer the eftent of the omission as to the parochial clergy llrom 
recollecting thiat the parish churches In England^ in the middle agef> were stated 
to he 46,8Si. 
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haye planted in the colonies they occupied a numerous race of 
freemen ; and their counties seem to hare been yrell peopled. Thus, 

In Essex 343 sochmanni. 

30& liberi homines. 
Leicestershire 1716 sochmanni. 

Lincolnshire , 11,322 sochmanni. 

Nottinghamshire 1565 sochmanni. 

Norfolk 5521 sochmanni. 

4981 lib. bom. 
Suffolk 8012 lib. hom. 

1014 sochmanni. 
York 438 sochmanni. 

This enumeration of the population shows bow large a proportion 
of Englishmen were then in the servile state ; for that villani were 
in a state of bondage is manifest from the manner in which they 
are mentioned in our ancient Glanville (1), Bracton, and Fleta (2), 
who say that even holding a freehold does not give liberty to a 
villanus ; a remark not observed by those who have deemed vil- 
lani free peasants, because they were found to have lands. The 
bordarii, servi, cotarii, cosces, etc. were similarly circumstanced. 
In Domesday-book, burghers are mentioned as having bordarii 
under them. There can be no doubt that nearly three-fourths of 
the Anglo-Saxon population were in a state of slavery; and no- 
thing could have broken the powerful chains of law and force by 
which the landed aristocracy held their people? in bondage, but 
such events as the Norman conquest, and the civil wars which it 
excited and fostered, and in which such numbers of the nobility 
perished ; and also that wise and human law which directed that if 
a slave was not claimed by his lord within a limited period, he 
should be presumed to be free. It was perhaps as much by the 
destruction of the Anglo-Saxon great proprietors, as by Northman 
colonists near the Baltic, that the numbers of the free were so nu- 
merous in the districts where the Danes had predominated (3). 

(1) P. 74. (2) P- 1. and 3. 

(3) Since I made the preeeding ennmeration, I have obsesved that Sir William 
Petty says ** there yrere aboat two millions at the Norman Gonqaest, of which 
eonsatt the Domesday-book*"— Essays on Polit. Arith. p. 15. ed. 1755. So that 
our computations, both made independent of each other, remarkably coincide. 
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BOOR THE NINTH. 

THEIR POJSTKt, LITERATURE, ARTS, AND SCIElfCBS, 

qHAPTER I. 

Their Native or Yernacular Poetry. 

As poetry has been always classed 'among the most iuterestiiig 
productions of the human mind, few topics of human research are 
more curious than the history of this elegant art, from its rude 
beginning to that degree of excellence to which it has long been 
raised by our ingenious countrymen. In every nation it is the 
child of feeling ; but different emotions of an intellectual sensibility 
prevail in different ages and states of society. Where the adora-* 
tion of the Creator predominates, as in. Judea, the poetical compo* 
{sition takes the form of the loftiest sentiments of religion. Where 
war and battle chiefly agitate, as among the Northmen and tho 
ancient Britons, the Scald and Bard chiefly sing of conflict and 
slaughter, and the triumph of victory. Where the fair sex have 
become objects of love, competition, and respect, the tender affec- 
tions impel and dictate the imploring, the praisii^, or the consola^ 
tory lay (1) ; while elder and chastened experience, even in barbaric 
times and nations, pour out the treasures of their moral judg- 

(1) How early this feeling begins, even among rude tribes, the following insUmca 
of a New Zealander's song will indicate. 

The New Zealanders are at present (1827) in a state very like that of the Anglo- 
Saxons when they visited England, and display much of |he same miitare of active 
mind, high spirit, fearless boldness, unfeeling cruelty, and barbaric ignorance which 
distinguished our ancestors. Some of them even appear to have been eanpibals, 
and yet one of their milder spirits can thus express himself : 

** The boisterous north wind so deeply pierced my life for thee, O Taiwa ! that 
I ascended the mountain, even to the very top, to witness thy departure. The 
rolling billows extend nearly as far as Taiwa went, ifhou art driven to the east* 
ward f)ir away : But thou hast given me a garment to wear for thy sake, and happy 
shall I be in the remembrance of thee when I bind it on my shoulders. When thou 
art arrived at thy intended port, my affections will be there." 

That the reader may compare their mode of versification with the Anglo-Saxon, 
we add the original, which displays the great superiority of the New Zealand 
language hi its verbal euphony, from the greater abundance of its vowel sounds. 

'< E t^ka to e &u ki te tiu mar&ngai, 
I wiua mai ai e kdinga da anga, 
Tai r&wa nei ki te piike ki ^re ^tu, 
E tata te wianga te tai ki a Taiwa. 
Ki k koe e taua, ka wiua, ki te t6nga 
NAu i 6 mai e k&bu, e (louki, 
E tak6we e 6 mo toku nei r^ngi, 
Ka tai ki reira, iku ringi aaraki. '' 

New Zeal. Gram. 107. 
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ment andadmonitary^isdom in the useful efliisioiif of their didactic 
muse. The Anglo-Saxon remains exhibit q^ecimens of at least 
three of these four classes of the Heliconian inspiration ; but it 
must be confessed, that if they revered or loved their fairer com- 
panions, they have rarely alluded to them in their metrical recol- 
lections ; they incidentally speak of them with strongs epithets of 
admiration, but have not devoted to them any specific tribute of 
im affectionate heart. 

In no country can the progress of the poetical genius and taste 
be more satisfactorily traced than in our own« During that pieriod 
which this work attempts to commemorate, we find it in its earliest 
state. It could, indeed, have been scarcely more rude to have 
been at all discernible. But though its dress was homely, and its 
features coarse, yet it was preparing to assume the style, the mea- 
sures, and the subjects, which in subsequent ages were so happily 
displayed as to deserve the notice of the latest posterity. 

The poetry of the Anglo-Saxons was written in two languages, 
and therefore was of two genera; the poems which they composed 
in their own tongue, and the poems which they wrote in Latin. 
These two kinds of poetry were completely distinct from each 
other ; — distinct in origin $ distinct in style. 

The Anglo-Saxon native poetry may be distinguished Their ntUTe 
faito its mind and its style. P*'"*^- 

In the mind of poetry we look for its imagination, its feeling, and 
its force of thought ; but these in all ages obey and display the 
tastes, sentiment, and habits of the passing day. In the Anglo- 
Saxon times, though women were highly respected and valued, 
yet that cultivated feeling which we call love, in its intellectual 
tenderness and finer sympathies, was neither predominant nor pro- 
bably known. The stern and active passions were the rulers of 
society, and all the amusements were gross or severe. Women 
were reverenced, but not loved ; and hence, except in the little 
effusions which have been noticed of our self-cultivated Alfred, 
there is no affectionate allusion to the fair sex in any Anglo-Saxon 
poem. 

War and religion were the absorbing subjects of this period, and 
all the imagination, and fee]ing, and thought which exist in the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry are connected with one or both of these topics. 
There can be no poetry without imagination and feelings but these 
endeared qualities appear in different nations, and in different 
states of society, in very dissimilar forms. 

In the Anglo-Saxon poetry they took the peculiar shape of the 
metaphor and the periphrasis. The imagination exerted itself in 
framing those abrupt and imperfect hints or fragments of similes 
which wc call metaphors : and the feeling expressed its emotions 
by that redundant repetition of phrases, which, though it added 
little to the meaning of the poet's lay, was yet the emphatic effusion 
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of his heart, and excited consenting sympathies in those to whom it 
was addressed. This habit of paraphrasing the sentiment is the 
great peculiarity of the mind of the Anglo-Saxon poetry \ the me- 
taphor may be frequently observed, but the periphrasis is never 
long absent. 

The style of their poetry vras as peculiar. It has been much 
disputed by what rules or laws the Saxons arranged their poetical 
phrases. I have observed a passage in the general works of Bede 
which may end the controversy, by showing that they used no rules 
at all, but adopted the simpler principle of consulting only the 
natural love of melody, of which the human organs of hearing have 
been made susceptible ; and of using that easy allocation of syllables 
which pleased the musical ear. In defining rhythmus, Bede says, 

^< It is a modulated composition of words, not according to the laws of 
metre, but cidapted in the number of its syllahles to the judgment of 
the ear, as are the verses of our vulgar (or native) poets. Rhythm may 
exist without metre, but there cannot be metre without rhythm^ which is 
thus more clearly defined. 

<' Metre is an artificial rule with modulation ; rhythmus is the modulation 
without the rule. Yet, for the most part, you may find, by a sort of 
chance, some rule in rhythm ; but this is not from an artificial government 
of the syllables. It arises because the sound and the modulation lead to 
it. The vulgar poets effect this rustically; the skilful attain it by their 
skill. Thus that celebrated hymn is very beautifully made like iambic, 
metre : 

Rex»terne! Domine! 
Rerum Creator omniom! 
Qui eras ante secula! 

^'Such are other Ambrosian poems, and those not a few. So they sing 
the hymn on the day of judgment, made alphabetically, in the form of 
the trochaic metre : 

Apparebit repentina dies 

Magna Domini, for obscura 

Velut nocte, improvisos occapans (i). " 

From this passage it is obvious that Bede's poetical countrymen 
wrote their vernacular verses without any other rule than that of 
pleasing the ear. To such a sdection and arrangement of words 
as produced this effect, they added the habit of frequently omitting 
the usual particles, and of conveying their meaning in short and 
contracted phrases. The Only artifices they used were those of in- 
version and transition. 

The most ancient piece of Anglo-Saxon poetry which 
Theirperiphrasig. ^^ ^p^ssess, is that fragment of the song of the ancient 
Gsedmon which Alfred has inserted in his translation of Bede. Caed- 
mon was a monk, who accustomed himself to religious poetry, 
which he began late in life. He died in 680. 

(1) Beds Op. vol. i. p. 5T. ed. 1553. Bede*s hymn de Batlone Tonporom is 
•U lo rliyme in twenty-nine coaptets, or fiftj-elgbt lines. Ibid. p. 475. 
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The fragment, Vfhidx has descended to us, he made on waking 
in a stall of oxen i^hieh he was appointed to guard daring the 
night (1). The original shows the rhythm to which Bede alludes : 

Now we should praise Nu ]>e sceolan herigean 

The Guardian of* the heaveDly Idngdom ; Heafon rices weard ; 

The mighty Creator, Metodes mihte. 

And the thoughts of his mind, And his mod gethanc, 

Glorious Father of his worlcs ! Weorc J^uldor fieder ! 

As he, of every glory Swa he wuldres geb)>ies 

Eternal Lord ! Ece dribten ! 

Established the beginning; Ord onstealde ; 

So he first shaped He aerest gescop 

The earth for the children of men, Eorthan bearnum, 

And the heav'ns for its canopy. Heofon to rofe. 

Holy Creator! Halig scyppend ! 

The middle region, Tha raiddan geard. 

The Guardian of Ifaikkind, Mon 6ynnes peard, 

The eternal Lord, Ece drihtne, 

Afterwards made JECler teode 

The ground for men. Firum foldan ; 

Almighty Ruler! Freaalmitigl Alfred's Bede, h9i. 

In these eighteen lines the verbal rhythm and periphrasis of the 
style are evident. Eight lines are occupied by so many phrases to 
express the Deity. These repetitions are very abruptly introduced ; 
sometimes they come in like so many interjecticms : 

The Guardian of the heavenly kingdom ; 
The mighty Creator- 
Glorious Father of his works ;^ 
Eternal Lord 1— 
Holy Creator! 
The Guardian of Mankind, 
The Eternal Lord- 
Almighty Ruler! 

Three more of the lines are used for the periphrasis of the first 
making the world : 

He established the beginning ; 
He. first shaped— 
He afterwards made. 

Three more lines are employed to express the earth as often by 
a periphrasis : 

The earth for the children of men— 
The middle region— 
The ground for men. 

So that of eighteen lines, the periphrasis occupies fourteen, and 
in so many lines only conveys three ideas ; and all that the eighteen 
lines express is simply the first verse of the book of Genesis, ^^ In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.'' 

No Saxon poem can be inspected without the periphrasis being 
found to be the leading characteristic. The elegant Menology in 
the Cotton Library displays it in its very beginning. The rhythm in 
the placing of the syllables is also apparent : 

(f ) Bede^ ir. 24. Alfred bu presenred tbe Saion. 
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Crfit WAS acenayd Ghritt was born 

Gyninga )?uIdor the King of Glory 

On midne winter : in mid-winter i 

Umtt thooden I Illustrious King ! 

Ece similitig ! Eternal ! almiglity I 

On thy eahteothan dftg On the eighth day 

hnlend gehaten he was called the Saviour^ 

• Heofon rices )>eard. Ruler of heaven's kingdom. 

As all the specimens of their native poetry which will be adduced 
in this chapter will be found to abound with periphrastical ampli- 
fications, it will be unnecessary to introduce more instances here. 
Their meta hon Their periphrasis is always mingled with metaphors; 

erme p ow. ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ frequently in the sub- 
sequent citations, they need not be particularised. One striking 
instance will suffice, which we will take from Ciedmon's periphrasis 
and metaphors to express the ark ; he calb it successively the ship, 
the sea-house, the greatest of watery chambers, the ark, the great 
sea-house, the high mansion, the holy wood, the house, the great 
sea-chest, the greatest of treasure-houses, the vehicle, the mansion, 
the house of the deep, the palace of the ocean, the cave, the wooden 
fortress, the.floor of the waves, the receptacle of Noah, the moving 
roof, the feasting-house, the bosom of the vessel, the nailed build- 
ing, the ark of Noah, the vehicle of the ark, the happiest mansion, 
the building of the waves, the foaming ship, the happy recep- 
tacle (1). 
Their omusion of Auothcr prevaiUug feature of the Anglo-Saxon 

particles. poetry was the omission of the little particles of speech, 
those abbreviations of language which are the invention of man in 
the more cultivated ages of society, and which contribute to ex- 
press our meaning more discriminatingly^ and to make it more 
clearly understood. The prose and poetry of Alfired's translation 
of Boetius will enable us to illustrate this remark. Where the 
prose says, Thu the on tham ecan setle ricsast, ^^ Thou who on the 
eternal seat reignest," the poetry of the same passage, Thu on 
heahsetle ecan ricsast, '' Thou on high seat eternal reignest^^' 
omits the explaining and connecting particles, the and thai. So, 
^^ Thou that on the seat," is again in the poetry, '' Thou on seat." 
The Saxon of the little fragment of Caedmon is without particles. 

Whoever looks into Anglo-Saxon poetry, after being familiar 
with their prose, will perceive how uniformly barren their poems 
are of the discriminating and explanatory particles. He wiU like- 

(1) The scallds or bards of the Baltic were fond of these creations of thehr 
poetical talent, as the foUoiring specimens firom their odes will show. Waves, the 
daughters of the sea ; spider, the king of weavers ; dost, the smoke of hones, 
V. 158, 4. Ships, the winged horses ; the asses of the ocean ; horses, the ships of 
the earth. R. L. 58. 07. 177. A ship, the horse of the sea daubed with pitch ; a 
cup, a ship of ale ; head, the seat of the sounding teeth ; women, the fiiir swans of 
Beilona. G. S. 137. 147. 151. 160. Hail, the stones of the clouds; women, a fine 
country adorned with Imen of goM. B.234. Some are still more violent^ 
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irise feel, in the difficulties which attend his ocMdStructionof it^how 
much obscurity is created by their absence. 

In prose, and in cultivated poetry, every conception Their short 
of the author is clearly expressed and fully made out. ^^'^''• 
In barbaric poetry, and in the Anglo^axon poetry, we have most 
commonly abrupt, imperfect hints, instead of regular description 
or narration. The poetical citations which follow will abundantly 
show this. But that their poetry seeks to express the same idea in 
fewer words than prose, may be made apparent by one instance. 
Thus, the phrase in Alfred's prose, ^'So doth the moon wiUi his 
pale light, that the bright stars he obscures in the heavens/' is 
putby him in his poetry thus : 

With pale light 
Bright stars 
Moon lesseneth. 

Even when the same idea is multiplied by the periphrasis, the 
rest of the sentence is not extended either in meaning or expres- 
sion. One word or epiOiet is played upon by a repetition of syno- 
nymous expressions, but the meaning of the sentence is not thereby 
increased. 

Of their artificial inversion of their words and phra- Their inversions 
ses in their poems, every specimen adduced vrill jgive "»<* trtnsiuons. 
evidence. It is quite d^erent in their jnrose. The words follow 
there most commonly in an easy and natural order. The poem on 
Beovmlf Will give repeated instances of their abrupt and uncon- 
nected transitions. Theur metre will be the subject of a separate 
chapter. 

The poetry winch pleases a refined age has no more similarity to 
such poetry as we find to have been popular among the Anglo- 
Saxons, than the soiiatas of Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, can be 
supposed to have to the boisterous music of our ancestors. Poe- 
try, like painting and architecture, has attained to its perfection by 
slow degrees. The leaves of its laurel seem to have been the gra- 
dual contributions of genius and labour during many centuries. 
But at the period in which it is the province of this history to con- 
template it, litUe else seems to have been done than the formation 
of a style of composition different from prose. If we call this style 
poetry, it is rather by complaisance than truth — rather with a 
knowledge of the excellences afterwards introduced into it, than 
of those which it then possessed. 

The barren and peculiar state of the Anglo-Saxon poetry leads 
us to infer, that it was the product of art more than of nature. Its 
origin seems to have been as homely as its genius. 

The origin of the periphrasis is easily accounted for ; a favourite 
chief or hero conquers, and is received on his return by the clamo- 
rous rejoicings of his people. One calls him brave ; another fierce ; 
anotfacr irresiitible. He is {deased with the praises ^ and some one 
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at his feast, fall of the popular feeling, repeals the various epithets 
with which he had been greeted • 

Edmund, 
the brave chief, 
fierce in war ! 
irresistible in battle! 
slaughtered his enemies 
at . 

This is in substance an Anglo-Saxon poem. 

But when these addresses were found to interest the vanity ot 
the chiefs, and to excite their liberality, more labour would be be- 
stowed in the construction of the periphrasis ; the compliment would 
be sometimes higher seasoned, and then the periphrasis would be 
raised into occasional metaphors : the hero would be called the 
eagle of battle, the lord of shields, the giver of the bracelet, the 
helmet of his people ; and the lady woidd be saluted as a beauti- 
ful elf. 

The style of the Anglo-Saxon poetry seems to have been origi- 
nally the common, imperfect language of the people, in its half- 
formed and barbarous state. When an infant first begins to talk, 
it uses only the nouns and jHronouns of its language. By degrees 
it learns the use of a few verbs, which for some time it uses in their 
simplest forms, without any of Uieir conjugations. The meaning 
of these is supplied by its actions, or is left to be guessed by its pa- 
rent. The knowledge of the abbreviations, of the particles of lan- 
guage, is gradually attained. With our careful education, children 
acquire from us the habit of using them with fluency and correct- 
ness in a few years. But wild nations must have been some cen- 
turies without them. 

All nations, who have formed their languages, have gone through 
the same process, in doing so, that our children are always exhi- 
biting. The nouns, or the names of things, are at first their only 
language. Some of these, which signify visible action or motion, 
come at last to be used to express motion or action generally, or 
are added to other nouns, to express them in a state of action. 
These are what we now cadi verbs. Hence nouns, nouns used as 
verbs, or thus converted into verbs, and others made pronouns, 
compose the whole of the language in the ruder ages of every un- 
civilized nation. 

As the progress of society goes on, the abbreviations of language 
begin to be formed ; words multiply, and the forms of using them 
to distinguish the various ideas of the human mind from each other, 
and to give determination and precision to its meaning, begin also 
to multiply. The conjugations of the verbs, and the declensions of 
nouns, arc then invented ; new sets of nouns receive being, and 
new meanings are given to the primitive nouns, as will be shown in 
our chapter ou language, tiU at length every language receives that 
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multiplicity of t^ms andparticles which form the <x>pioiis and clear 
stream of expressive and cultivated prose. If a people narrate a 
tale in the full and copious period of their language, they will do 
it naturally in -that easy and loquacious prose which forms the style 
of Herodotus, the oldest prose writer of Greece that has survived 
to us. But if the same tsde was told by the ancestors of this people 
in their ruder state, when Janguage bad not acquired its abbrevia- 
tions, nor the verbs tiieir conjugations, nor the nouns their second- 
ary meanings and derivative applications ; and if that tale, so 
rudely told, were banded down faithfully by tradition in its rude 
state to the cultivated age, it would probably exhibit all the features 
of the'Anglo-Saxon poetry f — it would be without particles, without 
conjugations or declensions, with great contraction of phrase, with 
abrupt transitions, with violent metaphor and frequent periphrasis. 
The contraction of phrase would arise from the penury of their as- 
sociations. The same poverty of mind and knowledge would make 
the periphrasis, or the retracing the same idea again and again, their 
easiest source of eloquence ; and the violence of metaphor naturally 
arises from not having immediately new terms to express the new, 
. or more intellectual ideas, that would every year be rising among an 
improving people; and, therefore, till new words are devised, the 
old names of real things are necessarily, though violently, applied. 

The metre of the Saxon poetry is the simplest that can be con- 
ceived, and is, indeed, often little else than a series of short excla- 
mations. Its inversions are more artMrcial. But when music was 
applied to poetry, and men found it beneficial to sing or recite a 
chieftain's praise, we may conceive, that, to secure to themselves 
the profits of the profession, some little ingenuity was exerted to 
,make difiiculties which would raise their slyle above the vulgar 
phrase. Its inversion was one of the easiest modes of making a 
peculiar style of composition ; and as society advanced in its attain- 
ments, the transition, the alliteration, and other ornaments, may 
have been added, cither as new beauties or as new difiBculties. 

When Uie style of the nation had been improved into an easy and 
accurate prose, the ancient style may have been kept on foot by the 
bards of the chiefs from design, and by the people from habit and 
veneration . The old style would be loi^g remembered by a nation, 
from respect to its ancestors, from that venerable air which it has 
from its antiquity, like the dialect and stanza of Spenser to us, 
which is always pleasing, and often imitated ; and from the fact, 
that the ancient compositions which had become popular were in 
the ancient style. 

Hence, independent of the interest which the bards would have 
to use the ancient style, because, by becoming more unlike the im- 
proving language of the improving people, it would remain more 
securely appropriated to them, and therefore more beneficial ; the 
people, from habit and association, would also prefer it. 
lit. 11 
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ThnshiHiiUr, it is oonceived, the Aoglo-SasGOii poetry arose : «t 
first the rude exckmatioiis of a rude {leople, vitb a xade language, 
greeting their chieflaiDS ; soon repeated or imitated by aome men, 
from the profit derived from it. When, from the improvement of 
the manners and stale of die people, a more cnttivaled style, cm* 
that we call prose, became general, because better fitted to the uses 
of life, then the ohl rude style dropped out of oonmioii use. The 
bards, however, retained and apprqinated this, because more in- 
strumental to their professional advantages. To enjoy these move 
exclusively, to secure their monopcdy of credit and gifts, they added 
more difficulties to the style they adi^ted, to make it mone remote 
from the vulgar attainment; till at length thdr poetical style be- 
came (or ever separated from prose* 

In thus consideiring enir ancient poetry as an artificial and me- 
chanical thing, cultivated by men chiefly as a trade, we must not 
be considered asconfounding it with those ddi^tftd beauties which 
we now catt poetry. These have arisra from a different source, aad 
are of a mudi later chron(dogy. They are the creatims of sidise- 
quent genius ; but they have sprung iq>, not in its dark imd ^mdent 
days, but in a succession of better times, during the many ages 
which followed, in which the general intellect of society being con- 
tinually improving, taste and imagination improved sdso. The 
English fancy was cultivated with assiduous labour for many cen- 
turies before Chaucer arose, or could have arisen. True foettj h 
the ofispring of cultivated mind. Art cannot produce it withMit 
nature, but neither can nature midce it where art is whcdly un- 
known. Hence, all that we owe to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors in 
poetry is, that, by accident, or design, they perpetuated a style of 
c^Huposition different from the common language of the country, 
which gradually became appropriated to fancy and music. In hap- 
pier times, genius, using it as the v^icle of itsefiusions, impiroved 
it by slow degrees, and enriched it with ever«ucceeding beauties ; 
till that rich stock of poetry has been created, which is the pride 
of our literature and country. 

The Anglo-Saxon poetry, as it is earli^, so it is abo inlSnicM' Id 
the Northern in depth of feding, in vigour of genius, and in cul- 
ture of imagination. It oc(nipies a middle space between the an- 
cient Briti^ poetry and the Northern. It lias not the story nor 
the strong imagination of the Northern. 

It exhibits chiefly feelmg, but it is vague feeling, or fedin^ 
vaguely expressed, not made out, not conmiunicatedbyexpres^ons 
or images adapted to excite it in others. It is strong h^oic feding. 
in the mind of the writer, but more expressed by violent words 
than by the real effusion or detail of Uie genuine emotion. 

But, in truth, society had then not acquired a phrase of eloquent 
passion for its own use. It felt often strongly; but, like the un- 
cultivated mind of all ages, did not know how to exj^-ess itself. 
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HeaceHie use, and the cause ctf the use of oaths and imprecations, 
YM^ent gesticulations and abuse. The strong fedii^ is expressed 
bj Qiem because the utterers have not yet attained the art (»* the 
habit *of using tfiy oth^ f(»rm of diction to express their feelings 
by, and ioiow no other vay of giving them utterance. 

Alfred, by translating the poetry of Boetius, did more to iui|»t>^ 
Saxnn poetry than any other thing, but this kind w«3 too intellec- 
tual to be then imitated by his uneducs^d contemporaries. He 
-would have done tiiem more seryiec if he had trandated Virgil or 
Amier, or any c^her epic poem into Saxon. The story would have 
caught their attention, and the descrqpticHis and dialogues have 
been more level to their comprehenmn. The warlike story of 
Hom«r would have suited them; but H^ner was out of Uie reach 
of Alfred, and perhaps YirgiFs Eneid might have been too refined 
imd sentimental. 

The history of the Saxon poetry, and, indeed, of all modem Eu- 
ropean poetry, in its ruder state, may be divided into three heads : 
songs, or ballads ; the lengthened narrative poems, or romance ; 
and that misceUaneous kind which, if we term it lyric, it is more 
tor the c<Mivenience of using a sbari generic word, than for the 
exact appropriation of its meaning. Under these three divisions 
diaU be arranged adl that can be collected on the Saxon poetry. 

That, our ancestors had p(q>ular songs on the ac- hm sum 
tioDS of their great or favourite characters, or on such *^"**'^' 
4>(iier subjects as interested the vulgar mind, is proved by many 
instances which may be traced in the ancient writers. Aldhel^, 
whose Latin poetry will be noticed, applied himself to compose 
songs, or ballads, in the Anglo-Saxon language, to instruct, as- 
weU as to amuse, his countrymen. Alfred inserted it as a remark 
in his Manual, that no one had ever appeared before Aldhelm so 
competent in English poetry; none had^been able to compose so 
much, or to sing and recite it so appositely. The king mentions a 
popular ballad of Aldhelm's, which was in his time (that is, nearly 
two centuries afterwards) sung in the streets. Malm£l)ury adds, 
that Aldhelm, anxious to instruct his countrymen, then semi-bar- 
barous, and inattentive to their religious duties, took his statkm 
r on the public bridge, as if a singar by profession, and, by mixing 
sacred with lighter tc^ics, won their attention, and n^liorated their 
minds. 

None of Aldhelm's vemacubr poetry has survited ; but the cir- 
cmnsfances above mentioned, that he composed and sang these 
ballads as if ^^he professed the art of singing ft)," show that the 
harpers of the day were accustomed to recit# ttrem.' That such 
things were then in general circulation is also implied hy^ Bede, 
when he mentions, that in a festive company the hairp Was sent 
round, that those might sing who could (2). 

(1) Malmsb. 3 Gale, 339. (2) Bede, lib! tr. c. 2i. 
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It was a book of Saxon poems whieh flrst allured Alfred (o learn 
to read (1) ; and the fact, that he had his children taught to read 
Saxon poems (2), and that he himself visited the Danish camp as a 
harper (3), which, in the reign of his grandson, Anlaf imitated (4), 
prove tiie existence of popular songs, which interested both the 
child ahd the rude warrior. 

These songs, or ballads, are also mentioned on other oecasi(Mis. 
When Malmsbury, after narrating the reign of Athelstan, proceeds 
to describe his origin from Edward's amour with a ^epherd's^ 
daughter, he says, "The following facts I have taken rather* 
from the songs (cahtilenis) worn out by the course of time, than 
from books composed for the instruction of posterity (5) . " 

When Malmsbury has to mention the adulteries of Edgar, he 
endeavours to lessen their historical authority by saying, "The 
other infamies which I shall menti6n have been rather dtfiused by 
songs (cantijenne) (6) ." 

These popular songs occur to us again in the ancient life of 
Dunstan. He is there said to have learnt " the vain songs of his 
nation (7) ". He was also at that time a player upon the harp. 

A fragment of a ballad composed by Canute the Great has sur- 
vived to us (8), which gives us a specimen of the measure which 
this kind of poetry had attained in his time. As he was sailing by 
the abbey in the Isle of Ely, he heard the monks chanting their 
psalms and anthems, and was so strucic with the interesting me- 
lody, that he composed a little Saxon ballad on the occasion, which 
begap thus : 

Merie sungen ge muneches binnen Ely, 
Tha Gnut cbing reu'5er by : 



U. 



' /'i\ ^ ) RobeO, Gniles, noer tJe land, 

*^^ ■^' Ana here J?e '5es muneches sang. 



Merry sang the monks in Ely, 
When Canatc the king was sailing by; 
'* Row, ye Knights, near the land, 
'< And let us hear these monks' song. " 

The historical baUads of the Saxons on the actions of their po- 
pular favourites are also intimated by Ingulf, the Conqueror's se- 
cretary. In, his account of the chivalric hero, Hereward, who 
flourished in4he time of Edward the Confessor and afterwards, he 
says, ^^ His brave actions w^e suiig in England (9). " In another 
passage, the monk informs us that Hereward died at last in peace, 
and was buried in their monastery, ^^ after great battles, and a 
thousand dangers, frequently dared against the king, earls, ba- 
rons, and magistrates, and bravely achieved, as is yet sung in the 
streets (10). " We may close our authc»'ities by stating, that Wjl- 

(1) Asser. (2) Ibid. (3) Malms. 43. 

(4) Ibid. 48. (5) Ibid.. 52. (6) Ibid. 50. 

• (7) MS. Cleop. B. 13. (S) Hist. ElieD.— 3 Gale, 505. 

(9) Ingulf, p. 07. (10) Ibid. p. 68. 
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liam of Malmsbury mentions, that the song (cantilena) of Roland 
was begun to be sung before the battle of Hastings, to excite a 
martial spirit in the combatants (1). 

Two of the historical songs of our ancestors, and some fragments 
of others, have been preserved in the Saxon Chronicle, in which 
they have been inserted as part of the Chronicle. As one of the 
songs on Edgar's death has not been hitherto brought before the 
English public, and the other, on Ethelstan^s victory, ha£ been 
, given with incorrect translations, I will add a version of both (2). 



The Song on Ethel$tan*s Fietory at Brunanbtfrh. 



JFIere AtheJstan king 
of earls the lord', 

the girer of the bracelets of the nobles^ 
and bis brother also, 
Edmund the ffitheling, 
the Elder a lasting glory 
won by slaughter in battle 
with tlie edges of swords 
at Brunan burh. 

The wall of shields they cleared, 
they hewed the noble banners : 
with the rest of the family, 
the Chi Idren of Edward. 
As to them it was natural 
from their ancestry, 
that they in the field often 
against ercry enemy 
their land should defend, 
their treasures and homes. 

Pursuing they destroyed - 
thd Scottish people 
and the ship-fleet. 
Dying they fell ! 
the field was coloured 
with the warriors' blood ! 
After that the sun on high 
in the morning hour, 
the greatest star* 
glided over the earth, 
God's candle bright! 
the eternal Lord's! 
till the noble.creatiire 
hastened to her setting. 

There lay soldiers many 
with darts struck down. 
Northern men, 
ever their shields shot. 
So were the Scotch ; 



\ 



weary of ruddy battle. 

The West Saxons then- 
throughout the day, . 
with a chosen band, 
to the last pressed 
on' the loathed people. 
They hewed the fugitives of the army, 
the behind ones, fiercely 
with swords sharpened at the mill. 

The Mercians did not refuse 
the hard hand-play 
with any of those men 
that, with Anlaf, 
over the turbid sea, 
in the bosom of the ship, 
sought the land 
for deadly fight. 

Five lay 
in that battle place, 
young kings, 
by swords quieted : 
so also seven, 
the earls of Anlaf 
and innumerable of the army 
of the fleet— and the Scots. 

There was chased away 
The lord of the Northmen, 
driven by necessity 
to the stem of the ship, 
with a small host. 
The crew floated the ship, - 
the king departed out \ 

on the yellow flood ; 
his life preserved. 

So there also the routed one; 
a fugitive, came 
to his northern country ; 
Constantinos ; 



(1) Malmsb. p. lOf. 

(S) Various MSS. give different readings of some passages of this poem, and 
several parts are obscure enough to prevent any one firom giving now an indis- 
putable translation of them. Mr. Price has added a new one with some ingenuity, 
but with only paHial success, and with some dooblliil conceptions. 1 have consi- 
dered his version, Mr. Ingram's, Gribson's, and others, and have revised my 6wn 
translation, and made it what most satisfies my own juitginent, but I feel that full 
certainly in every part to not now attalnalri^* . 
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ihe botf y sqldier of Hilda. 

he needed not to triumph 

in the eommeroe of swords : 

he was the fragment of his relations ; 

of his friends felled in the folkrpUce^ 

slain in the baUle : 

And his son he left 

OB the plaee of slaughlar 

with wounds beaten down ; 

young in the conflict. 

He eouid not glory 

te the lad with flaxen hair, 

from the biting of the bill ; 

old and deceitful. 

Not more then Anlaf, 
with the residue of ihatr annies 
had need to exult, 
that they for works of battle 
we're better 
in the place of combat, 
in the prostration of the battnefs, 
in the meeting of Ihe arrows^ 
in the assembly of men, 
in the exchange of weapons, 
when they en Ihe field of ttaughter 
against Edward's 
descendants played. 

Departed from them, thai 
the Northmen, 
in nailed shipa, . 
the dreary relicts of the darts, 
on the stormy sea, 
over the deep wat^, 
to seek Dublin, 
and Ireland again 



disgraced in mind. 
' So the brothers 
both together, 
the king and the «lheltB& 
their country sought, 
the WestrSaxon land. 

The screamers of -war 
they left behind; 
the raven to enjoy, 
the dismal kite, 
and the blaek raven 
wilh homed beak ; 
and the hoarse toad ; 
the eagle, afterwards 
to feast on the white flesh ; 
the greedy battle-h«wk, 
and the grey beast, 
the wolf in the wood. 

Nor had there been a greater slaughter 
in this island 
ever yet 

of people destfoyed, 
before this 

by th^ edges of swords, 
(this is whaH the b«oks tell vs 
of the old wise men) 
since from the Sast hither 
the Angles and the Saaow 
came up 

over the broad waves, 
and sought the Britona. 
The illustrious smiths «f wai ! 
the Welsh overeaae; 
the earls excelling in haaonr! 
and obtained the eonntry (i)« 



In this song we may ohserTe this artless order : in the two first 
paragraphs, the actions of Athelstan and his brother are recited. 
The West Saxons and the Mercians are then separately praised. 
The fate of their enemies follows. The deaths of the five kings 
and seven earis are eoRivicnM)rated. Anlaf s flight and escape ttre 
sung, and Constantine's, whose son fell in the conflict. The peet 
then exults in the superior prowess of his countrymen. He con- 
ducts the renudBS [of the defeated army to Dublin, and the vic- 
torious princes into West Saxony. He closes his song with two 
poetical common-places ; one on the birds of prey^ who crowd the 
field of battle, md the other on the superiority ctf thki Yi^cry to 
all former ones. 
I'he song on Edgar's death is much shorter : 

Here ended 
his earthly joys — 
Edgar, England's king : 
he chose for himself another light, 
beatttlfal and pleasant! 
% «ad left this feeMelif^ 

whieh Ihe ebildran nt the nalioiis, 

(1) Sax. GhroD. Gib. 112. Ingr. 141. 



the men on earth, 

call so transitory. 

On that month which every where 

in this country's so£l 

they, that were before 

in the art of Munhefs 

rightly initnicted, 
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caUJaly; 

in bis youth departed, 
on the eighteenth day^ 
Edgar from life— 

cbe iWer of the brifeeltta of the Mbles : 
and bis son took 
' afterwards to the kingdom; 
a child not full grown; 
the rttler of earls : 
Edward was bis name, 
an excelling hero. 

Ten nights before 
from Britain departed 
tbe bishop so good 
in native mind» 
Gyneward was bis name. 
Ihen was in M ercia, « 

to my knowledge, « 

wide and eVery where 
the praise of the Supreme GoTemor 
destroyed on the earth. 
Many were disturbed 
of God's skilful servants. 
Then was much groaning 
to those that in their breasts 
carried the burning love 
of their Creator in their mind. 
Then was the source of miracles 
•so Bi«eh despised, 
the Governor of victory i 



When man broke bis tights. 

And then was also driven 
the beloved man, 
Oslae, from the earth, 
over the Mlling of the waves, 
over the bath of the sea-fowl, 
the long-haired hero, 
wise, and in words discreet, 
over the roaring of the waters j 
over the country of the whales; 
of ^n home deprived. 

And then was shown 
up in the sky 
a star in the firmament 
This the firm of spirit, 
the men of skilful ipind, ' 
call extensively 
a comet by name, 
men skilled in art, 
wise truth-tellers. 

There was over the nation 
the vengeance of the Supreme, 
Widely spread 
hunger over the mountains. 
That again Heaven's 
Ruler Temoved; 
the Lord of angels ! 
He again gave bliss 
to every inhabitant 
by the earth's fertUity (t). 



the Lawgiver of the sky ; 

These historical »»igs have noDe of the slory, nor the strikjuig 
traits of description vhich interest us in the ballads of a subsequent 
age. In the Saxon songs we see poetry in its rudest form, before 
the art of narration was understood. The simplicity of the ballad 
deceives us into a belief that it is the easy and natural performance 
of the less cultivated ages of society. But the truth seems to be, 
that the excellence of the ballad is as dyiicult of attainment as any ' 
other species of approved poetry, and is the result not merely of 
genius, but also of great cultivation. In the ruder ages of nations, 
the bftHad is the sort (A poetry the most frequently composed and 
the BiQstgeQeraUy recited. ' The incessant culiivalion of this par- 
tieolar species orates at least an exceUence in it which sub- 
sequent ages do not aUaia, because other dq^twieDts of the 
PMoaasian art are thai attended to, and the baHad becomes 
teMuaed. 

The song of Canite on i3y was the eomposition of the eleventh 
century ; mid being mueh later iVritten than that on Athfdstan^ 
and therefore of a more«ultiv«led kind, seems to have ap|»oached 
nearer that lively and dramatic form which interests us so nmcii 
in the ballads of the fotlowiog i^ea. This litde fragnaient is, in- 
deed,, the eldest specimen of the dnumilie or gemiine ballad whidi 
we have in the Aioglo-Saion langnage. 

(i) S«f . Gh. Gib. IM. Iiig. toa. 
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The genuine ballad seems to have originated when the old Saxon 
poetry began to decline. The laboured metaphor, the endless peri- 
phrasis, the \iolent inversion, and tlie abrupt transition, being the 
great featiures of the Saxon poetry; these constituted that jmsk- 
pousness Tvhich William of Malmsbury truly states to have been its 
great characteristic. But it was impossible that while these con-, 
tinned prevalent and popular, the genuine ballad could have ap- 
peared. The ballad, therefore, proba]|j|ly arose from more vulgar 
and homely poets — from men who could not bend language into 
that difficult and artificial strain which the gcnias of the Anglo- 
Saxon bard was educated to use. The ambulatory glee-men, who 
strove to please the public by their merry-andrew antics, were 
most probably the first invent(Nrs of tl)^ genuine ballad. While at 
one time they tumbled and danced, showed their bears, and fro- 
licked before the people in the dresses of various animals, at others 
they may have told little tales to interest the mcbj from whose li- 
berality they drew their maintenance. 

Incidents narrated in verse were more intelligible than the 
pompous songs of the regular poets, and far more interesting to 
the people. In time they gained admission to the hall and the 
palace; and, by the style of Canute's ballad, this revolution must 
have been achieved by the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Then the harsh and obscure style of the old Saxon poetry began 
to be unpopular ;. and being still more discredited after the Norman 
conquest, it was at length completely superseded by the ballad and 
the metrical romance. 



CHAPTER II. 

Anglo-Saion Narrative Poems^ or Romances. — The Poem on Beowulf. 

The origin of the metrical romance has been lately an interest- 
ing subject of literary research; and as it has not been yet ixm- 
ptetely elucidated, it seems proper to inquire whether any light 
can be thrown upon it from the ancient Saxon poetry. 

It was asserted by Mr. Ritson, in conformity with the prevailing 
opinion of antiquaries, that the Anglo-Saxons had no poetical ro- 
mance ifi their native tongue. But he grounds his opittiou on the 
fact, that no romance had been at that time discovered in Saxon 
but a prose translation from the Latin of the legend of Apollonius 
of Tyre. The Anglo-Saxon poem on Beowulf, which, after having 
been for ages neglected by our antiquaries, was particularly pointed 
out to the notice of the public in the first edition of this history in 
the year 1805, proves that this opinion was erroneous. 
. This work is a poem on the actions of its hero Beowulf. If it 
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■ describes those deeds only which he actually performed, it would 
daim the title of au historical poem ; but if, as few can doubt, the 
Anglo-Saxon poet has amused himself with pourtraying" the war- 
rior, aiid the incidents of his fancy, then It 4s a specimen of an 
Anglo-Saxon poetical romance, true in costume and manners, but 
with an invented story. It is the most interesting relic of the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry which time has spared to us j and, as a picture 
of the manners, and as an exhibition of the fedings and notions of 
those days, it is as valuable, as it is ancient. There is only one 
MS. of it now existing, which is in the G)tton Library, Yitellios, 
A« t5. ; and our antiquarian patriotism may be blamed that, when 
so much labour and mon^y have been applied to print, at the pub- 
he expense, so many ancient remains, and some of such little 
utility (1), we should have left this curious relict of our ancestors to 
have been first printed by a foreigner, and in a foreign country (2), 

The MS. of diis poem was injured by the Ore in the British Mu- 
seum in 1731. It seems to have been written in the tenth cen- 
tury (3). Its author, in several places, speaks as if he had been a 
contemporary of the events he describes ; but this may be coii^- 
dered as a poetical licence, especially if it be historically true that 
Beowulf fell in Jutland in the year 340 (4). The following analysis 
of the poem will give the reader of this history a general notion of 
its contents, and the extracts will be selected with a view to show 
the mannel^ it describes. 

It opens with an exclamatory introduction of bis hero, but with- 
out inunediately naming him : — 

How have ve of the Gar-Danes (5) of the Tbeod-kings (6), 

in former days, the glory heard? 

(1) Under the commlsiion for printing the pHblicireeords of the Iditgdom miiA 
has been printed which deserves the thaol^ of the community ; hot i should hafe 
r^oiced to have seen the Anglo-Saxon remains sul»titated for some of the volumes 
which have perhaps never been twice opened since their publication, and wM 
never be molested even by antiquaries again. 'Would not a more enlarged prindpfe 
of selection have been more advantageous to our most valuable MSS. ? 

(S) Ten years after the first edition of this part of the Anglo-Saxon history. 
Dr. G. J. Thorkelin, in the year lSt5, printed this work at CopcDhagen, wliichhe 
addressed to the Lord John de Bulow, as his Meoenas opiirae! by whose, private 
munificence, he says, he had been enabled to bring into his country a menomentor 
literature which was above a thousand yeara old. But he is not entitled l^4lB!n''*t 
M a Danish poem ; it b pure Anglo-Saxon ; and though 1 grant that the Anglo-Saxon 
langoage is very like that oT the old Icelandic poetry which has survived, yet it Is a 
ifinilirity with great idiomatieal and verbal diflferenees. It is by no means identitrv.' 

(3) So the late Mr. Astle thought, and the writing has all the appearance ofbenq; 
of that age. 

(4) Dr. Thorkelin mentions this on the authority ofSidm, in his Geschldiite der 
Oanen. I can neither deny nor confirm the chronotogy. 

(5) Thorkelin calls these the Northern Danes, inhabiting Zealand and the other 
idea, p. 2Afl. His derivation of Gar from Anr, a peninsula in Iceland, is unsaOs- 
factory. As a Saxon word, Gar-dena means the ancient Danes; as eaid Saxons 
means the old Saxons. 

(0) Of these see Vol. L of this Hittory, p. Ml. MS. 
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Jiow the ethelings .t ^ he grew op undtr the heaveM ; 

excelled in strength ! '' he floarished in honours 
Oft the Bcyld-scefing till tiMt each 

firam hosts of enemies, of those silting about 

from many tribes, . the path of the whole 

the mead-seats withdrew. should obey him; 

The earl was dreaded — should pay him tribute (i). 

His birth and encomium follow : — 

There was a good king : which the Supreme knew 

to him olTspring that they had before 

was afterwards boni, a long while sufTered. 

a youth in the world i To him the Lord of Kfe, 

this one God sent the Ruler of glory, 

the people to comfort the world's honours gave (2). 
because he understood their need. 

Re proceeds to name his hero, and to represent him as announ- 
cing and preparing for a >Yarlike or predatory adventure : — 

Beowulf was illustrious. Then with him, aa fornMsrly, 

Wide sprang the rumour again associated 

that 4he ofTspring of the scy Id his voluntary companions, 

would rush upon some lands. When the batHe was coming 

9o would he be able . the people followed him. 

good vessels to obtain. With deeds of praise 

with abundant money-gifts, every where among the tribes 

' Hi seasonable time. this man sh^H fhmrish (S). 

The description of their embarkation is then given : — 

With them the scyld departed There at the port he atood : 

to the ship, the voice rung on the iee 

while many were eager and out, ready 

to proceed with their lord. was the etbelioffa eipeditfoo. 

They conducted him forth They led then 

to the Journey of the ocean, the dear king, 

his dear companions the lord of bracelets,. 

a»he«ommaadod, the iUiislrioua one, 

when with words he governed into the bosom of the ship. 

the friendly scyldingi. By the mast there was 

the loved land-chieftain of many vessels 

had long possessed them. from distant waves 

the ornaments collected (4). 

The poet th^ indulges himsdf in describing the war-ship and its 
contents : 

1 have Dover heard has been prepared^ 

thai Mftore king-like ship With the weapons of Hilda, 

(1) TborlKlin's first transkUoD of Ihki poem was bomt io our bombardmoat ol 
Cepcntaagea. At the recpest ofbis palrom BuWw, he made another (ranslaliaft 'm 
Latio, ivhich he has published. As I very often differ with him in the coostmclion 
of the original, I have attempted to conrey the ideas of the poet in a version of ny 
•WD, ia the passages inserM ia this work. Yet, as a firt$ translatioB of a vary 
difficult composition, I ascribe great marit Io Dr. ThorkeKn for that which he bai 
yahlished ; and cordially UMBk bin for the eoncage and ioaewUj of his iw^^ 

a) ThDrheliB s Beowolf, p..4. 

(a) Ibid. p. 4, &. On cdUting the Doctor s printed text with the MS. I hava 
commonly found an inaccuracy of copying in erery page; bat for a first pubUsbflr 
he has beeny on the whole, iwimUr eomcU (4) BeownU; p« &• 
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and noUe ganneirtt, Then they fixed in it 

and bills and mails. the flowing banner 

In its bosom lay high over their heads. 

many vessels, They let the waters bear it, 

that with them should far depart the tide, into the ocean. 

on the territory of the flood. To him would be a soul of sorrow ; 

Nor did they place in it a mourning mind : 
few presents from the people's wealth ; men would not be able 

this they did to say, in truth, 

who at its first fonuation that any warrior under heaven 

sent it forth, would have a happy slate 

alone over the waves, who from them would take its lading (i). 
a spacious vessel. 

The poet then introdaces to us a character who makes also a 
{irincipal Gg^ore in his Vfork : this is Hrolbgar, one of the sons of 
Halfd^ a Danish king, to irhose dignity Hrothgar bad sac- 
eeeded: — 

Then was to Hrothgar diligently obeyed, 

the army-lreaf ure given^ irbMethe yoathgrewup 

the worship of battle. the great lord of bis \insmen (2). 
Then him, his dear relations 

The author now advances to the incident on which the maiB part 
of the poem turns, but which is narrated with considerable oli^cii- 
rity. The first incident is, that Hrothgar summons his warriors to 
oneot those great meetings which it was customary with aQ the 
Teutonic kings to hold, which with the Anglo-Saxons was the time 
when their witetia-gemot met, and when the sovereigns distributed 
their presents, as we have already mentioned (3). 

It occurred to his mind always enquired for. 

that to the hall of his palace And within that place 

he would summon his heroes. he purposed to share every thing 

Men hastened with young and old, 

■raeh mead to prepare. except his territory 

This the chiefs of men and the lives of his men (4). 

The meeting was prodftumed, and flie asaenUy cotteetod. Thf 
name given to the royal mansiOB, or Wn, was Heort t — 

When it was all ready The king was n«t menacing ; 

the great halUchamber,^ he laid out the bracelets ; 

the poet called it Heort, he divided the treasure ; 

he that of his words at the feast the lofty hall 

had extensive power. resounded with shouts, 

ai^d with the crooked hom (5). 

An enemy is now abmpfly noticed as watching this festivity wiQi 
dark and secret purposes of malignity : — 

He that abode in darknetn, heard their joy 

while he every day loud in the halt (9). 

The author continues his description of their festivity, and intro- 
daces thecivioufi^circramfitani^ <tf aacq^arjoetaii^ii^ 

(1) BeonvuU, 9. 0. (i) ttid. 1^. 7. WSm btfure^ p. ift*. Ui. 

(A) BMwitf, p. 8. (ft) IM^ 9. 8i.a. (0) JW(L p. ft. 
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on .the origin of things, like lopas, at Carthage, bbfore Dido and 
^neas: 



There was on the harp 
the sweet soand sung, 
the poet's narration ; 
be that knew 
the origin of men, 
though remote, to describe (L). 

He sang, that the Almighty 
created the earth; 
its bright, beauteous plains. 
So the water-beds 
he beadeth. 



He established the path 

of the fierce sun, 

and the moon's light, 

to illuminate 

the inhabitants of the earth. 

He has also adorned 

the regions of the world 

wiChieaves and splendor. 

He has also made life 

for every species 

of those that move alive (2). 



The poet of the feast is represented as continuing his song to no- 
tice the evil beings that disturb both heaven and earth; and the 
murder of Abel, an idea of some Ingenuity in the author, as it leads 
on to a scene of blood, which x>ccasions the principal events of his 
work, and which he ascribes to a malignant being whom he now 
and afterwards calls Grendel : — 



Thus the Lord made mankind, 
ftiid they lived happily in joy, 
till that one began 
1 perpetrate crimes, 
the enemy in hell. 

There was a more grfra spirit calted 
GaeNDEL. 
Grreat was the mark of his steps, 
he, that ruled the moors, 
the fen and the fastness 
of the Fife! race. 

Unhappy on the earth, 
man resided awhile, 
after the Creator had cast him off. 
On Cain's offspring 



the Eternal Lord 

avenged his murder. 

His, who slew Abel, 

He had no joy from that homicide; 

but him afar 

the Creator punished 

for this crime to mankind. 

From thence sprang 
all the pernicious ones. 
The Eotenas, and the Ylfe, 
and the Orcneas ; 
SMch giants 
as fought against God 
for a longtime, 
till he retaliated pnlhem his retribution (3) . 



The author now represents the festive assembly as retiring to 
(heir rest ; and while they were all sleepingsccure and unsuspicious, 
this malignant enemy or evO ^irit surprises tiiem, a>id kiHs, in their 
repose, thirty thegns : — 



He departed to observe, 
after night had come on, 
how in the lofty Hiansion, 
the warlike Danes were residing, 
after the quaffing of the beer. 

He found there within 
the assembly of tlie etheling3 
sleeping after the faast,. 
knowing no sorrow. 
This won-sceaft of men. 



this creature nnhealthful, 

grim and greedy, 

soon was ready, 

reeking and fierce, 

and he took away in their rest 

thirty thegns. 

Then again he departed, 
satisfied with plunder, 
tO' return home, 
from that slaughter (4). 



This unexpected disaster became known in the momii^, and ex- 

(1) At this part of tbe tatter MS. a leaf is Inserted out of its place, vbicti com- 
pletely confuses all just comprehension of the poem. Dr. ThorkeHn remarked the 
Interpolation, and h^ restored it to iU proper place in his pal»tlcatlon. 

(2) Beowulf; p. 9, 10. (3) Ibid. p. lOt iU (4) Ibid. p. ». 
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citedboth grief ^d indignation. The king, I&rothgar, was reproach- 
ed for it, either from suspicion, or because he had not prevented 
it, or was unable to avenge it. F6r twelve winters the dissatis- 
faction of his people and his own vexation continued, and the foehOie 
or homicide was stil] unpunished. It was in this state of things that 
Beowulf, hearing of "the deeds of the Grendel," undertook his 
expedition for tiie purpose of aiding (1) Hrothgar, Onding out Gcren- 
del, and inflicting vengeance for his midnight murders. 

Beowulf is described sometimes as a princely chief, and some- 
times as the thegn, the heorth-geneat, and the beod-geneat of a king 
nmned Higelac. He is also styled lord of the scyldingi. Hj^ father 
was Ecgtheow, and his people are called Geata or Jutes (2) . He is 
thus represented as resolving on his enterprise : — 

He said, " The battle-king , as he has need of men. 

' over the road of the swans This expedition, for him, 

will seek the great sovereign, prudent Ceorles shall soon provide (3)." 

His companions assemble at bis request, and 

Sought the wood of the sea, the warriors bore 

the warrior directed into the empty bosom 

the sea-4kiUed men the bright ornaments, 
to the boundary of the shore. . the instruments of battle, 

The vessel was under the rock, of the Jute-like men. 

the heroes r^ady The adventurers drew out, 

at his voice went down ; for their voluntary journey, 

they waded thro' the streams the we^^bound timber (4). 
of the sea : on the sands 

Their voyage is then stated. Their sailing is described to be like 
the fanning of the neck of a fowl, till 

They saw land ; • the steep wide promontories : 

the cliffs of the ocean ; there their voyage ended, 

the shining hills ; 

Their dd)arkation follows : 

(1) I observe that Mr. W. D. Conybeare, in hU publication of hts brother '9 
*' Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry," in iSiO, has remarked that I had represented 
Beowulf as the enemy of Hrothgar instead of assisting him, p. 31. But his friendly 
censure arises from his having only consulted my early quarto edition. The truth 
is, thai the poem had remained untouched and unnoticed both here and abroad 
until 1 observed its curious contents, and in 1805 announced it to the public. I 
could then gtve it only a hasty perusal, and from the MS. having a leaf interposed 
near its commencement, which belonged to a subsequent part, and from the peculiar 
obscurity which sometimes attends the Saxon poetry, I did not at that time sufficiently 
comprehend it, and had not leisure to apply a closer attention. But in the year 
ISlS I took it up again, as I was preparing my third edition, and then made that 
more correct analysis which was inserted in that and the subsequent editions, and 
which Is also exhibited in the present. If Mr. W. Conybeare bad seen the later 
editions, he would have found that there was no difference between us ; bat that the 
view of the poem which these present is that which his brother afterwards adopted, 
and which he has expressed in his interesting publication,-7-a truly fraternal memo- 
rial to the merits of an ardent and elegant scholar. 

(S) Beowulf,, p. 17. Si. S3, 29, 30. (3) Ibid. p. 18. (4) Ibid. p. 10. 
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Thefievpleo^theirtom ll»garfi|«H8ofb«tU«; . 

ascezuled on the plain. they thanked God» 

They fastened the wood of the sea ; that to them the wave-journey 

. «iey shook their syrcas ; kad been so easy (i). 

The poet then exhibits the alarm, yigilance, and inquiries of those 
nrho had been appointed to watch the coast : — 

Thea from the wall, tiie wood of strength in his bands ; 

he that the sea-oliff ^ inquired their intmtions hy his wards. 

should maintain, " What are ye, 

beheld the chief of the scyldingi such a mailed host 

cvtrying Oiver the rock of weaponed men, 

the bright shield that thus the bright keel 

and battle weapons. over the sea-street have led ? 

Hastily he broke the flre-vcssd. Come ye hither over the waves 

anxiously weighing, in his mind to molest the inhabitants? 

who these men could be. I keep guard here, 

The thegn of Hrgthgar then turn'd that on the land of the Danes 

to the shore of battle to ride. no hostile ones 

Among his bands he shook with a ship-army injure them (2)J* 

Beowidf advances to answer Mm ; states his country, and descent, 
and assures him ttat he has come on a friendly errandto Hrotbgsr, 
and to assist him to procure vengeance on his dreaded enemy. 

The Danish warder answers civilly, and sends thq tidings of 
their arrival to his sovereign (3) , while Beowulf s warriors prepared 
to advance. 

The street was of varied stone. The shiirii^ iroB rings ^ 

the path was observed sung against their weapoof, 

by the men together. when they to the palace, 

liieir battle-mail shone in their formidable appml, 

by hard hands well locked. were defighted to go (4). 

But as they were arranging their shields, and displaying their ar- 
rows end their ashen shafts, with the grey iron heads, they were 
interrupted by an opposing band -. — 

A powerful champion asked them : I am Hrothgar's raesssoger and enrof ; 

" Why do you here carry I have never seen of foreigners 

your lusty shields, so many valiant-looking men. 

grey vestments of war ; For a path of revenge, 

and grim helms, or Ibr glory of mind, 

and this heap of 'the shafts of battle ? do you seek Hrothgar (5)? 

Beowulf tells him that his errand is with his ealdor , if he will permit 
him to greet him. Wulfgar, " of the Wendel people," who an- 
swered him, announces their arrival to Hrothgar, and advises him 
to be on his guard. But the king declares that he kpew him when 
a " cniht," and orders him to be welcomed and escorted to his pa- 
lace (6). Beowulf is then introduced to Hrothgar. 

Beowulf addressed him. by the smith's care.. 

The mail shone uiM>ti him : *< Thou, Hrothgar ! hall ! 

the heavy net was Mnked I am the kinsman of Higolac, 

(1) Beowalf, p. 19. (S) Ibid. p. iO. (3) Ibid. p. f 2--it. 

(i> BeowBlf, p. S6. (5) Ibid. p. S7. W Ibid. p. 8S--3a. 
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and a bongktbepi. 

Many an enterprise 

hare I began in my youth ; , 

to me the nler of my natlTe soil 

tliia affair of Grendel revealed. ' 

^ The 8ea-4ailing ones said 
that this mansion, once the happiest ball, 
bag been to some warriors 
deformed and useless, 
after the light of evening, 
under the serene sky, 
had become darkened. 
If y people have taught me 
that they were the happiestof wiseCeorles. 

'' King Hrothgar, I have sought thee, 
that they may know my strength.—* 
And now against Grendel, 
against that wretched one, 
I will alope exert myself 
against that Thyrse. 

'' Of thee, now, I ask one prayer. 



m 



hifgl^ lord of the Danes, 
the hedge of the scyldingi ! 
Do not thott deny me, 
asylum of warriors ! 
dear lord of thy people ! 
• as I have thus fisir come; 
let me alone, 
the lordofmyeorls 
and of this sturdy host, 
expiate Heorot. 

*<Iliearthatthewretdli 
madly cares not for weapons ; 
but this I despise^ 
so that Higelac, my lord, 
may be blithe in his mind. 
I will bear the sword 
and the ample shield, 
my yellow buckler, to the battle. 
1 will seize the foe with my grasp, 
and fearless contend 
with hate against the hateful (i}. 



if Hilda should withdraw me, 
my garments of battle. 
The best that my bosom beats, 
the richest of my clothes, 
the remains of the Hred-lan, 
the work of Weland. 
Now let fortune 
vrbe^as she may (%)* 



HecoUecting, however, with modesty of mind, the adverse chances 
of batdc, Beowulf adds : — 

" If death should take me away. 
Bear me from the bloody slaughter ; 
remember to bury me. 
Eat over the solitary wanderer 
un-moumingly. 

Mark my hillock with the si^iple flower; 
nor do thou about the fate 
•f my bodily life long sorrow ; 
but send to Higelac, 

B^olligar answers this manly speech in a firiendly nnuinar, [and 
ends it with inviting him to ^^ a feast in thehifl of mead." Bendies 
are spread^' in the beer hall f" the thegn arranges them; thecnp- 
bearer, ^' laden with ale,"* distributes it to the band. Thetsoop, 
or poet, is again introduced, singing peace in Heorot (3) ; but ajnew 
character is introduced • Huiiferth, '^ the son of £glaf, who sat at 
the feet of the lord of the Scyldingi." He is described as jedous 
of Beowulfs reputation, and as refusing to any man more [cele- 
itt'ity than himsdf . He is represented as taunting Beowulf on his 
exploits as a sea**king or viUagr . 



*'Art thou Beowulf^ 
h<» that with sueh profit 
labours on the wide sea, 
amid the contests of the ooean? 
Ikefo you for riches, 
and for deceitful fflorf, 
explore its bays 
in the deep waters, 
till you sleep with yoar eldon. 
Nor can any man restmin yoo» 
whether dear or odious to you, 



from this sorrowful path. 

There you rush on the wave; 

there on the water streams ; 

from tho'Buserable yon flourish. 

You place yourselves in the SM-street; 

you oppress with yoor hands ; 

you glide ov«r the ocean 

through the waves of its seas. 

The fury of winter rages, 

yet on the walary donaiii 

seven nights have f <»ilei. * 



(t) Beowuir; p. sa— 35. W Bid. p. 36. (t) IMd. p. 37*49. 
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After other ^UusionsHo bis esploits, he ends his speech .with pre- 
dicting: — 



" Wbat a throng of many words, 
my friend Uunferth, 
Drunk wilh beer, hast thou spoken ! " 



** If thou darest the Grendel, 
the space of a long night awaits thee (t)*" 

Beowulf answered, 
the son of Ecgtheow, 

He proceeds to justify himself for attempting the adventure, by a 
statement of some of his achieyements, which is given as an illus- 
tration of their habits of life : — 



We said when a cnitb, 
and we threatened in tlie life of youth, 
that out on the ocean, 
with our elders we would sleep ; 
and we -accomplished our purpose. 
Naked were our swords, 
hard in our bands, 
when we rushed Into the bay, 
and against the whale fishes 
intended to defend ourselves. 
. No creature could float away, 

far on the waves of the flood from me, 

swifter tliro' the ocean 

than I could pursue him. 

For thfi space of five nights 

we were together on the sea, 

until the flood dispersed us ; 

the racing waves and the coldest sky, 

the nipping nights and the north wind; 

tierce were the waves, 

Beowulf continues to talk of his exploits. The conversation is 
carried on ; and the author thus describes the continuation of the 
banquet, and the appearance of the queen of Hroihgar amid the 
. festivity, and assisting to ho&or Beowulf : — 



strong and grim their rolling, 

the rage of the great fishes was excited. 

There against the enemies 
my body's iron vest, 
by hard hands well locked, 
gave me complete help. 
My braided battle-garment 
lay on hiy breast, 
adorned with gold. 

The hateful enemy 
would have dragged me to the ground ; 
fast he would have had me in his grim 

gripe, 
but that it was given to me 
that I should reach the wretch with my 

point. 
With the battle-axe of Hilda, 
thro' my hands in the noble onset, 
I took the mighty sea-deer (2). 



There was in the hall 

the dispenser of treasure, 

the long-haired one, illustrious in battle, 

the bright lord of the Danes. 

He believed his salutation ; 

he heard from Beowulf, 

the guardian of his friends, 

the firmly counselled thought. ^ 

There waS from the men 
the din of laughter resounding ; 
llieir words were pleasant. 

Waltiieow came forth ; 
the queen of Urothgar, 
mindful of fier descent, 
circled with gold, she greeted 
the warrior in the hall ; 
and the lordly wife gave the cup 
to the first of the East Danes, 
fo the noble warder. 
She welcomed him blithely, 
Ihe one dear to his peopl^^ 
to that feast of beer. 



He glowed with delight, 

the illustrious king of victory, 

at the feast and that hall-cup. 

Then the lady went about 
the helmed nobles and the youths. 
A portion to every one 
of the treasured vessels she gave ; 
till the opportunity arrived 
that she, the queen, circled with bracelets, 
elevated in her mind, , 

bore the cup of mead to Beowulf. 

She greeted the Jute people; 
wise with steady words, she thanked God 
that he had fulfilled her wish, 
for she believed the corl would 
be a comforter to his people in any thing. 

He took the cup with joy, 
the warrior of fierce slaughter 
at the wall of the Whales, 
and then he sang that the battle might be 
hastened (3). 



a> BeovoV, p. iO, 41. (8) ftld. p. 4e— ii. 



(3) Ibtd. p. 45 -i9. 
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' The author proceeds to describe the continuation of these cour- 
teous civilities, which show us the royal manners of the day : — 



Beowair spoke, the son of Ecgtheow, 
**Wheii I lauQch'd my seaboat on the 

waves, 
with the company of my warriors, 
I thought that I alone 
' would fulfil the wish of your people. 
And in the deadly conflict, 
fast with hostile gripe, 
I will show an eorl-like strength. 
To the end of my day 
in this mead-hall expect me.'' 



These words pleased the wife ; 
the Jute's expressions of glory. 

Encircled with gold, she went, 
the queen of the free-like people, 
to sit by her lord. 

Then, as before in the hall, 
words of menace were uttered. 
The people in the mansion 
sang the victories of their nation, 
till the son of Healfdan suddenly 
sought his evening rest (i). 



Before he retires, Hrothgar again greets his brave visitor : he then 
withdraws with his own warriors. The queen " prays the King 
of Glory against Grendel," and the warder of the hall conducted 
Beowulf to his place of repose. 



Then he took off from him 

his iron coat of mail, 

and his helm from his head. 

He gave his ornamented sword of select 

iron 
to his attendant thegn. 



and bade him keep the instrument of 

Hilda. 
The loved nobleman bent down his cheek, 
his bolster received the face of the eorl, 
and many of the active sea-warriors 
around him, to happy rest inclined (2). 



But while they are in this state of rest and comfort, the poet pre- 
pares to change the scene. 

The spirit of the wan night came on ; Tlie shooters sleep — even those , 

the hosts of the shadows roll up. that should have held the ho/n of the 

palace (3). 

The ancient enemy now suddenly returns, to take advantage of 
their security, by a new surprise. 

Then came from the moors, 
amid the mist from the mountains, 
the Grendel, bearing the Divine anger. 
The hateful foe purposed in his madness 
to destroy treacherously some in that 
high hall. 
He knew that the wine palace. 



the gilded hall of warriors, 

had been stored with various vessels. 

It was not the first time 

that he had sought the home of Hrothgar, 

but never on former days, or since, 

had he attempted braver men 

than those hall thegns (4). 



His fatal ftf asurcs are thus described : 



Swiftly he passed the mouth of the hall, 
and on the joyless floor the fiend trod ; 
he moved in wrathful mind ; 
he stood with eyes likest to flame, 
a frightful light. 

He saw in that mansion. 
Many warriors sleeping 
in peace with their lord. 
A band of related heroes. 

Then his mind laughed : 
deformed wretch ! 



He purposed that he should separate 
the life of each from his body. 
A feast full of hope shone before him. 
The WYRD seemed propitious to him, 
that he might prevail over more men that 
night. 
He contemplated with rage 
the kinsman of Higelac, 
and how the execrable one 
might get him under his fierce gripe (S). 



(1) Beowulf, p. 50. 
(4) ibid. p. 50. 

111. 



(2) Ibid. p. 52—54. 
(5) p. 57, 



(3) Ibid. p. 55. 
12 
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fie af pesn lo bmie b&m onder Ikemeottity of atttddng first one 
of the ^mriors IfaatjniirauiiedjBBOwitlf before be ccwdd reach i0ie 



He assailed fhe sleeping wartior on his on fhe bone of his locks; 

upfier side : the blood burst from the broken veins (i). 

his clah straek the unwary one 

Beowulf awakes as flie Ctrendel is sd)oat to destroy Him ; a fieire 
contest ensu^ between them, which is described at some length ; 
and the issue of it is the flight and escape of Grendel without effect- 
ing his full purpose (2). Hie people assemble in the morning at 
the place of conflict, surprised at the tidings. Beowulf is highly 
honoured for his first success. Mndb rejoicing and conversation 
Msne upon it. Hrofhgar gees and congratulates Beowidf, and de- 
fiares that he sbaffl conaderlnm as lus son. Beowidf, in a respect- 
ful answer, shortly describes the conflict. Ilie jealous ^on^Eglaf 
becomes silent, and another splendid banquet is prepared (3)« 

It was then commanded of the great mansion-prepared, 
that the interior of Heort There shone, variegated with gold, 

bf hands should be adorn'd. the web on the walls; 

There was then a number many wonders to the sight 

•f men and women, of each of the warriors 

who the wine-chamber that would gaze on it, became visible (4}. 

The king himself proceeded to the festive haH ; and 4he author de- 
dares, that he had never heard that a nobler assembly, ^^ about their 
giv^ of treasures, the chamber had ever borne.''. The royal pre- 
sents to Beowulf are then described : — 

Thoy bent towardsihe tablet^ ibur vessels of gold more liberal, 

to enjoy their fall fruit ; prepared on the table of their meal, 

fair and free they rejoiced ; to be given to many others of the men. 

the mead cops abounded.; Around the roof of the helmet, 

many kinsmen contended with them. the castle of the head, 

In the lofty hall was a hedge firmly circled, 

were Hrothgar and HrolhuTf. to keep off slaughter, 

Keorol was filled with friends within. that no remains of danger on him 

Vo deceitful slafas ( letters or charms) might the steel hard with scouring inflict, 

the people of the scyldingi there framed, when against the guilty robber 

Theiito Beowulfhegave in fury he should go. 

the sword of Healfdan ; The asylum of eorls th#i%onimanded 

a golden banner, eight mares with fat cheeks, 

the f award of his victory ; to be drawn into the chamber ; 

an ensign adorned in the hilt ; on each of them was stationed 

a helmet and coat of mail; a saddle, varied with trappings richly 

a great sword with decorations ; made, 

many saw borne before the hero. That was the high king's seat of battle, 

Beowulf fully prospered in the chamber : when the oblation of swords 

he needed not be ashamed the son of Healfdan would perform, 

of the money-gifts then poured on hinu Never on the fatal far-famed conflict 

I have not observed ^ would they shrink from the slaughter (5). 

(1) ThorkeliD here inserts the misplaced leaf. 

(S) Beowolf, p 58— 6i. (3) Ibid. p. OS— 75. U) Ibid. p. 70. 

(5) MA. p. 77—70. This description correspoods with the gifU or^kiD^i to 
their nobles and knights, alluded to before. 
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Hrothgar gives these presents to Beowulf, and eidiwts him to use 
Uiem manfily. 'He also gave " vases from the treasure of his in- 
heritance to each of those ^t that mead taUe, who foUowed Beo- 
wulf through the patiis of the ocean (1)." The author moralises 
shorOy, that the Creator governs all men; and that the understand- 
jng is the best part of the soul ^ and that — 

^.Hitctk lorttbwight shdUfaideinit, .tike laf ^ras^^narralcid : 

> both of Jove and hatred the ball games foUowed ; 

' to him that in these days 6f trouble the poet of Hrothgar 

' *«»g «Woy8 the world (2). » behind the table of mea<jl. 

Then were song and masic nnited recorded .the expedition agaiiiat the 

before Healfdan's leader of Hilda, Finns (3). 

the mouth greeted the wood ; 

This episode is rather long. The enterpriseiendedin the capture 
dof. the king and queen of the Finns. After thi» — 

The song was rang ; Th^i eame forth Wallheow 

the. Jay of the gleemen. '4o. go under the golden erown, 

Tbe.games again sprang up. where the two good heroes sat a-kliv; 

Themusic of the table enliyehed them, peace reigned between them, 

. llifrosp«>bearers distribute J the wine each with the other m full confidence (4). 
Hr^m aronderfulTessels. 

The queen is then again exhibited as assisting actively in the 
'friendly assembly ; turning to her husband, — 

Then the lady addressed the scy Minga : " I «m told thoa hast declared, 

" Take this cup, lord of my love ! thou wouldestbave their chief for a .son . 

Dispenser of treasure! , Heorot is how expiated ; 

Ia«hy hall thou hast been Maddened the mmsion bright with bracelets. 

with the wine of men ; Enjoy the .plentitiil mead' while thwi 

and to the Jutes hast spoken canst, 

with the mHd words that should be tis^d. and to thy^ relations leave 

.Be cheerfol with the Jates, thy people imd thy kingdom, 

, mindful of gifts far and near. when thou shall see the meiod-sceafi (5)." 

After reminding Wm that Hrothulf will rule with honour if he sur- 
vive him, and take care of their oi&pring, she returns to her seat, 
'Where her children and their young friends were near her. Soon 
"themusic is repeated; and taking some valuable ornaments, the 
queen again rises. 

Before the assembly she spoke :— and flourish well with skilful valour ; 

'* Accept this bracelet, dear Beowulf ! and to these cnyhts 

Be it an omen of reward to you, be mild in thy counsels. 

And these garments^ enjoy their wealth, I will be careful of Ihy reward (6)1* 

.After some further eommemlations^ and recommending her sofBS to 
Ihis attention, she orders '^ the drink to be got ready for the n(Me 
ones," and returns to her seat. Evening came on, the king with- 
drew, the tables were taken away, md the place was spread with 
beds and bolsters. 

(1) BeowBir, p. m. (8) Ibid. p. 8t. O) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. p. 88, ^. (5) Ibid. p. 00. (0) Ibid. p. 03. 
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Some of the beer-scrvants, the boards of bright wood. 

speedy and joyfal, There high over the Etheling on his bench, 

prepared the chamber of rest. the helmet of the noble one was seen, 

They fixed over their heads his ringed coat of mail, 

the shields of Hilda : his glorioos wood of strength (i). 

They all incline to rest; and in this situation the inveterate enemy 
attacks them again, but not in person. It is the mother of Grendel 
that is now the assailant ; she enters sccreUy among the friends of 
Hrothgar, and kills one of his dearest thegns. Beowulf was not in 
that part, and the murderess escapes (2) . Hrothgar is much grieved 
tor him, and exclaims : — 

'* Dead is £schere, of my ran-witan ; 

the son of Yrmeniates ; of my rsd-born (3).'' 

the brother of the elders ; 

Hrothgar goes on to lament the situation of his people, thus exposed 
to such assaults ; ascribes the mischief to Grendel, and gives an ac- 
count of his habitation (4) . Beowulf in an heroic speech proposes 
to undertake the enterprise of punishing both the Grendel and his 
mother for these new fehthes. He collects his own forces and some 
of Hrothgar's, and prepares for the expedition (5). His arming 
himself is described. He takes an old sword of some celebrity that 
is described, and called Hrunting. He makes a farewell speech to 
Hrothgar, and requests that if Hilda, their goddess of war, should 
take him away, the presents he has received should be sent to Hige- 
lac his lord (6). 

He then proceeds to the adventure, and begins it by a c(»nbat 
with the mother of Grendel, who attacks him like a sea-wolf. He 
fights valiantly, but he finds the famous sword of no use. She is 
not impressible by its edge ; her strength and fury begin to over- 
power him ) she throws him down, and is proceeding to destroy 
him, when an enchanted sword, a weapon of the ancient giants, and 
of their fabrication, comes within his reach : he strikes her with it, 
.and she dies under his blow (7). This success is followed by a 
victory over Grendel himself, whom he also destroys, and whose 
head he carries off and presents to Hrothgar (8). 

He tells the king that he could achieve nothing with Hrunting. 

** But the ruler of ages granted me. It was often declared, 

that over the waves I should see by the wine-geleasum, 

an ancient sword hang beautiful. That I should draw this weapon (9)." 

Hrothgar looks at it, and says it was an ancient relic, on which 
were written the battles of the ancient times, when after the Qood 

(!) Beowoir, p. 05. (i) Ibid. p. 00-100. 

(3) Ibid. p. 101. These are some of the names giyen by the Anglo-Saxons to 
the members of their witena-gemoC 
(I) Ibid. p. 10i~104. (5) Ibid. p. 105—100. 

(6) Ibid. p. 110-113. (7) Ibid. p. 114—110. 

(H) Ibid. p. 120-lSi. (0) Ibid. p. ISO. 
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the race of the giants were destroyed. On the polished blade, in 
pure gold, the run^-letters were marked (i). 

The poem proceeds to describe Beowulfs return to Higelac. He 
engages in some further adventures, which are not of equal interest 
with the former. He succeeds Higelac in his kingdom; builds a 
eity ; fights thirty battles; and dies after a reign of fifty years (2). 
Such is the substance of this curious poem, which is quite Anglo* 
Saxon in the manners it describes, and corroborates several of those 
features which in the preceding pages have been delineated. It 
seems to be the (Adest poem, in an epic form, that now exists in 
any of the vernacular languages of modern Europe (3). Other 
Saxon poems still exist which deserve the student's notice (4). 



CHAPTER III. 

Anglo-Saxon Poems of Jadith and Caedmon. — Their other Poetry. 

The fragment which remains of the poem on Judith, may be 
deemed another Anglo-Saxon poetical romance. The subject of 
this poem is taken from the Apocrypha, but the Anglo-Saxon poet 
has b<»TOwed merely the outline of the story. All the circum- 

(!) Beovuir, p. 137, 138. (i) Ibid. p. 137-936. 

(3) I do not pretend to gWe this sketch of Beowolf as a perfect outline, nor 
will presume ft to be withoot some imperfiections. It is many years since I have 
been able to inspect the ancient MS. of it, and I could not then, in Ibe time that 
1 was able to give it, decypher every part to my own satisfiiction. 1 am not sure 
that every line can be now correctly read or transcribed, but 1 have no doubt that 
the talents and patient attention of other students will supply what 1 am compelled 
to leave in a state more deficient than 1 would have done, if my young health 
and strength had still continued to me,— <*Non omnia possumus omnes.'* 

(i) Among these an Anglo-Saion narrative poem, of a much smaller size, rc^ 
mains in the fragment on the death of Byrhtnolh, which was formerly in the CoMon 
MS. Olho, A. 13., and which Hearne has printed at the end of his Job. Glaston. 
Chronicon. The original MS. has been since burnt. Mr. W. D. Cooybeare haa 
inserted a valuable translation of it at the end of his arranged catalogue. It is very 
interesting, and exhibits (he Anglo-Saxon genius in narrative composition in its 
most favourable light. It contains 690 lines, but the beginning and the end are 
defective. As Byrhtnoth fell in OOi, it belongs to the latest age of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, and is curious asan authentic picture of the manners of that period. The 
ihott fragment on the battle of Fiosburuh in the Exeter MS. is, lilie Beowulf, 
rather romance than history. Mr. W. Conybeare has inserted it in his illustrations, 
with a Latin translation, and a pleasing imitation in English verse, p. 173 — ^181. 
The Byrhtnolh fragment, of which we have inserted a part under the reign of 
Ethelred, Vol. II. p.^UM., thus spiritedly describes the battle : / f ^ 

''The Gght was then nigh. jGlory incited to it. The* hour was come when 
the fated warriors should fall. Shouts arose. The ravei^s congregated ; and tha 
eagle greedy of its food. Clamour was on the earth. They darted from their 
hands many a stout spear. The sharpened arrows flew. The bows were busy. 
The buckler received the weapon's point. Bitter was the fight. Warriors fell on 
either side. The youths lay slain." Conyb. p. xcii. Hearne, Job. Glast. App. 
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stances^ the descriptions, and the speeches, whidb he has inserted^* 
are of his own invention. He has, theref(Mre, done what dl* ro^ 
noonc^rs did. He hasapplied the mamners and charaelersof hisdaj 
to the time of Judith, and tbns really made it an. Anglo-Saxoo jqk* 
manoe. 

It is curions, fn»n another circomstance. I tis a romance writr- 
ten while the old Anglo*Saxon poetry was in fashion, but when it 
began to improve : for, while it^ cBsplays the continuity ofluurratiOK 
and minuteness of description of the more cultivated romaitoe;^ 
it renins some metaphors, the periphrasis, and the inva*sions wfaidi 
our stately ancestors so nradi favoured. It has only laid: aside: 
their abrupt transitions and more violent metaphons^ 

The eight first sections of the poem on Judith, and part of the 
ninth, are lost. It begins with a part that corresponds with this 
verse in the Apocrypha (9) : — 

'^ And in the fourth day Holofernes made a feast to his own ser- 
vants only, and called none of the oiBoers to the banquet.'' 

The Saxon poet expresses this passage thus : 

Understood I then, 
Bolofernes ordisred 
wine to be made diligentlr* 
and with aU wonders 
a splendid feast to prepare. 
To this commanded 
the Balder (3) of men, 
all the eldest tbegns. 
They .with- nach haste obeyed t 

The subsequent narration of the Apooypha is not followed by 
the poet; but instead of it, frcnn his own invention, he substitutes 
these circumstances : — 

They then teethe. feast 
went to sit, 
eager to drink wjne;. 
all his fierce chiefs, 
bold, mail-clad warriors ! 
There were often cairied 
the deep bowls 
behind the benches;. 
so likewise vessels 
and orcas fall 
to those sitting at supper. 
They received him, soon absut to die, 
thelllnstrieus shield-warriors : 
thoQgh of this tbeiNiwerfttI ione' 
thought not; tile fearfttt 
lord of earls. 

Tlien was Holofemca 
eihilaralcd with wimt; 
in the halls of his guests, , 



the shielded warriors came 

to the rich king; 

the leaders of the people* 

This was the fourth day 

that Judith, 

cunning in thought, 

the woman shining like an elf^ 

first sought hkn. 



he.laif^hed and shouted; 

he roared and domed ; 

then might the children of meii 

afar off hear 

how the stern one 

stormed and clamoured, 

animated and elated with wine. 

He admonished amply 

that they should bear It well, 

to those sitting on the bench. 

So was the wicked one 
over all the day, 
the lord and his men, 
drunk with wine, 
the stem dispenser of wealdi; 
till that they swimiBing lay 
over drunk, 
all his nobility 
as they were death-slaia ; . 



(1) JiidUlw xii. la. 

(•) Baldor was om of tbe seiv oC Odia.--Hii i 
Iiittiia.chler. 



» it flgwatlT«l7 oNd ta.cK- 
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their property poured abtmU 

So commanded the Baldor of* men 

to fill to them sitting at the feast,, 

till that to the children of meiL 

the dark night approaehed. 

Then commanded' he 

the man so overpowend^ 

the blessed virgin 

with speed to fttoh 

to his bed rest, 

wiih bracelets laden, 

vith rings adorned. 

Then quickly hurried 

tbcE subjected servants, 

as their elder bade them. 

The mailed warriors 

of the illustrioas lord? 

stepped to the great, place.. 

There they found Judith,^ 

prudent in mind;. 

and then fiimly^ 

the bannered sotldiess 

began to lead 

the illustrious virgin 

to the high tent. 

Ther«'the powerful one 

his rest on the feast night 

within was enjoying; 

the odious Hplofeme». 

There was the fair 

the golden fly net 

about the chiefs bed hung, 

that the mischief-ful 

might look thro', 

the Baldor of the soldiers^ 

on every one 

•that there within came 

of the children of men ; 

and on him no one 

of man kind ; 

unless the proud one, 

any man of his illusldous soidiejC8„ 

commanded to come 

near him to counciU 

Then they to the bed 
brought quickly 
the prudent womaiik 
Then went 
the fierce-minded meat 



their lord to tell, 

that the holy woman "WM brought 

into the chamber of his tent* 

Then was the iUustnous one 

blithe in«mind. 

The elder of the cities thought 

the bright woman 

with filih and pollution to slain. 

But the Judge of Glory^ 

the keeperof majesty.,. 

would not suffer it;, 

but the Lord, 

ruler of his nobles, 

from (his thinri«fltraiii0d. 

Then departed 
ifie devil'-worshipping lustful one 
from the host o£ Dm, 
mischief-ful, 
his bed to visit, 
where he should' 
suddenly his blood lose 
within one night. 

So, drunken with wine, 
the rich one fell 
on the middle of his bed, 
aa;he knew no difloretiao 
in the inclosurei . 

"She soldiers stepped 
out of the-chwnber 
with. much haste: 
the wine-ful men 
' that the perfidious 
people-hating tyrant 
led to the bed 
the nighest way. 
Then was the glory-ful 
maiden of the Saviour 
very mindful 
how she the foul elder 
might easiest deslMj^ 
before the vicious 
stainful oneawoke*. 

The maid o£ the- Creator 
with^lwisted; looks, 
took then a> shavp swetdv. 
hard with scouHn^; 
and from the sheath, djrew it 
with her right limb. 



The poet ttoa describeiker killing HokferMS, : 



She took the heathen nuHir 
fast by hiff hair; 
she drew him by his limbs 
towards her disgracefully ; 
and the misehief-fiil 
odious man 
at her pleasure laid ; 
so as the wretsh 
she might the euriest well eeniBMWtc 

She with the twjitttf l«fikt 



struck the hatefut eftemy, 

meditating hate, 

with the red sword, 

till she had half cut off his neck ; 

m that he hts it a swoon, 

drunk and mortally wouxided. 

He was not then dead; 

not enllffely ttleiese; 

she struck Mum e«mes4,, 

the woman illiHrtrnw ia f 
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another time 

the heathen hound ; 

till that his head 

rolled forth upon the floor. 

The foul one lay without a eoffer ; 

backward bis spirit turned 

under the abyss, 

and there was plunged below, 

with sulphur fastened ; 

for ever afterwards wounded by vorms. 

Bound in torments, 

liard imprisoned. 



in hell he burns. 

After his course 

be need not hope, 

with darkness overwhelmed, 

that he may escape 

Itom that mansion of worms ; 

but there he shall remain 

ever and ever, 

without end, henceforth 

in that cavern-home, 

void of the joys of hope. 



Jud. p. 23. 



The poet continues to describe Judith's escape to the town of her 
countrymen. Her reception is thus mentioned : 



There were they biythe, 
those sitting in the burgh, 
after they heard 
how the Holy One spake 
over the high wall. 
The army was rejoiced. 
Towards the gates of the fastness, 
the people went, 

Here repetition of phrase is the substitute for energy of description. 
The poet then gives her speech to the people : — 



men and women together, 
in number^ and heaps, 
in crowds and hosts. 
They thronged, and ran 
against the illustrious maid, 
from a thousand parts, 
old and young. 



Then the discreet one ordered, 
adorned with gold, 
to her maidens, 
with thoughtful mind, 
that army-leader's 
head to uncover, 
and it on high, 
bloody, to show 
to the citizens- 
Then spake the noble one 
to all the people. 
<' Here may we manifestly 
stare on the head 
of the man illustrious for victory, 
of the leader of his people, 
of the odious heathen commander; 
of the not living Holofemes, 
he that of all men to us 
most murders has done, 
sore sorrows ; 
and more yet 

would have augmented them, 
but that to him God grants not 
a longer life, 
that he with injuries 
should aOlict us. 
I from him life took away. 

The sally which immediately took place, and the consequent battle, 
are thus described : — 



through God's assistance. 

Now I to every man 

of these citizens 

will pray 

of these shield-warriors, 

that ye immediately 

haste you to flght. 

When God, the source of all, 

the honour-fast king, 

from the East sends 

a ray of light, 

bear forth your banners ; 

with shields for your breasts, 

and mail for your hatns, 

shining helmets, 

go among the robbers ; 

lettheir leaders fall, 

the devoted chiefs, 

by the ruddy sword ! 

they are your enemies, 

destined to death, 

and ye shall have their doom, 

victory from your great leader, 

the mighty Lord ! 

as he hath signifled to you 

by my hand." Jud. p. Si. 



Then was the host of the swift 
quickly gathered together, 
the soldiers to the field ; 



tho warriors and the nobles 
illustrious stepped forth. 
They bore the Tufas, 
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they wenl to fight 

straight onwards ; 

men under helms 

from the holy city, 

at the dawn itself. 

They dinned shields ; 

men roared loudly. 

At this rejoiced the lank 

wolf in the wood, 

and the wan raven, 

the fowl greedy of slaughter, 

both from the west, 

that the sons of men for then 

should have thought to prepare 

their fill on corpses. 

And to them flew in their paths 

the active devourer, the eagle, 

hoary in his feathers. 

The willowed kite, 

with his homed beak, 

sang the song of Hilda. 

The noble warriors proceeded, 
they in mail to the battle, 
furnished with shields, 
with swelling banners. 
They that awhile, before 
the reproach of the foreigners, 
the taunts of the heathen 
endured. 

To them what had been hard 
at that play of swords, 
was in all repaid ' 
on the Assyrians ; 
when the Hebrews, 
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under the banners, 
had sallied 
on their camps. 

They then speedily 
let Oy forth 
showers of arrows, 
the serpents of Hilda, 
from thfeir horn bows ; 
the spears on the ground 
hard stormed. 
Loud raged 

the plunderers of battle ; 
they sent their darts 
into the throng of the chiefs. 
The angry land-owners 
acted as men 
against the odious race. 
Stem-minded, they advanced 
with fierce spirits .* 
they pressed on unsoftly, 
with ancient bate, 
against the mead-weary foe. 
With their hands, the chiefs 
tore from their sheaths 
the sheer cross sword, 
in its edges tried : 
■ they slew earnestly 
the Assyrian combatants. 
Pursuing with hate, 
none they spared 
of the army-folk 
of the great kingdom 
of the living men, 
whom they could overcome. Jud. p. 21. 



, As Gaedmon's paraphrase is a poetical Darration mixed ciednioa« 
with many topics of invention and fancy, it has also as «*awphfM«^ 
great a claim to be considered as a narrative poem, as Milton's Fsh 
radise Lost has to be deemed an epic poem. It was published by 
Junius as the work of the ancient C^dmon, who has been already 
mentioned. It treats on the first part of the subjects which Beds 
mentions to have been the topics of the elder Gsedmon ; but it ic 
presumed by Hickes not to be so ancient as the poet mentioned by 
Bede. I confess that I am not satisfied that Hickes is right in refer- 
ring it to any other author thaa the person to whom Junius as- 
(Stihes it. 

It begins with the fall of angels, and the creation of the world. 
It proceeds to the history of Adam and Eve -, of Cain, and the de- 
luge ; of Abraham and of Moses. The actions of Nabuchodonosor 
and Daniel are subjoined. 

In its first topic, ^' the fall of the angels,'' it exhibits much of a 
Miltonic spirit ; and if it were clear that our illustrious bard.had 
been familiar with Saxon, we should be induced to think that he 
owed something to the paraphrase of C«edmon. No one at least 
can read Ceedmon without feeling the idea intruding upon his muuL 
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As the sobjcct is cartons, I shall make no apol<^ f6r vety oopiOQS 
extracts from Qedmon, translated as literally as possible. 



On the Fall 
of Angels. 



To us it is much right 
that we the Ruler oX the flima- 
ment, 

Ihe Glory-King of Hosts, 
with words should praise, 
with minds should love. 
He is in power abundant. 
High Head of all creatures. 
Almighty Lord ! 

There was not to him eyer beginning 
nor origin made ; 
nor now end cometh. 
Eternal Lord ! 

But he will be always powerful 
over heaven's stools (i), 
in high majesty, 
truth-fast and very strenuous. 
Ruler of the bosoms of the sky! 

Then were they set 
wide and ample, 
thro' God's power, 
for the children of glory, 
for the guardians of spirits. 
They had joy and splendour,, 
and their beginning-origin, 
the hosts of angels ; 
bright bliss was their great fruit. 
The glory-fast thegns 
praised the King : 
they said willingly praise 
to their Life-Lord! 



they obeyed their Soveieign; 
With virtues, they were 
very happy ; 
gins they knew not ; 
nor to frame crimes : 
but they in peace lived 
with their Eternal Elder. 
Otherwise they began not 
to rear in. the sky, 
except right and truth, 
before the Ruler of the angels, 
for pride divided them in error. 

They would not long do 
council for themselves ! 
but they from the peace and love. 
of God departed. 
They had much pride 
that they against the Lord, 
would divide 
the glory-fast place* 
the majesty of their hosts, 
the wide and bright sky. 

To him there grief happened^ 
envy, and pride;, 
to that angel's mind 
that this iU counsel 
began Grst to frame,, 
to weave and wake. 

Then he words said, 
darkened with iniquity, 
that he in the north part 



(I) I me the term in the original, because such expresiioiis as have any alMon 
t0 ancient mannen should always be preser?ed. Sioee I pnhNthed my files t&at 
AMtan nay ha?e taken^ some of his eoneeptions of hir Satan from Gntaon, 
Ifr. Todd has favoured me with a eopy of the following letter finom Bishop Nidmlnn 
to Humphrey Wanley on the same subject. It is dated SOlh August, 1706. '' I 
have long wished for an accurate translatloir of Gsdmon, and Mr. Dean (Hicires) 
only ia able^ glad I am to hear that be fa willing, to undertake that part. RmmK 
M». Junius told me (here were three or fhur words in thH poem whiah k» did 
not understand. This perhaps hindered him from attempting acomplete translation; 
though, I believe, most of it is rendered piecermeal in the quotations he has made 
Ibence in hia Saxon dictionary. 

*' 1 Iwpe your iransiator wllT oblige us with- fliO' reasonr ofhFs opinioo, if tte 
atlll continues in it, that a good part of Milton's Paradise was borrowed from 
Gedmon's. I can hardly think these two poets under the direction of the same 
8)}trtt : and t never coald find, 1 think his introduction to our English history 
rather efincea the contrary, that Oliver's secretary was so great a master of libe 
SttOKliBiguage, as to^be able to make C«faiion*s paraphrase bis own." 

I do not know who Wanley's translator was, nor his reasons for thhiking ttet 
Milton had consulted Csdmoo. I have myaelf no other than the apparent similarity 
of some of the thoughts on a peculiar and uncommon subject, in which casual 
itHMnblanees are less likely to occur Hian on more usaal topics. Milton ceoU not 
be wAolly unacquainted with Junius; and if he eenversed with him, imUm mas 
faiy lUcely to have made Codmou the topic of hia disoourse, and may have read 
enough of it in English to Milton to have fastened u^n hto imaginalioa witfaoul 
Itts beidg^ a Sanur schofiir. 
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a home and high seat 
of heaven's kingdam 
would possess. 

Then was God angrf ^ , 
and with the host wrath. 
that he befoie esteemed 
illustrious and glorious. 
He made for those perfidioo* 
aneiiled home, 
a work of retribufciony . 
Heirs groans and hard hatreds^ 
Our Lord commanded tbA iiunirtmBiit- 

house 
for the exiles to abiche^ , 
deep, joyless, 
the rulers of spirits. 

When he it ready knemv 
with perpetual nigfat foul^ .. 
sulphur including, 
over it full fire 
and extensive cdM, . 
with smoke and red fUni^. 
he commanded them over 
the maBS»Hi,.voidofcoiiiieil,. . 
lo increase the terror-punishmcnk. 

They had provoked afCOBation?. 
grim against God gathered togellMr, 
to them was grim retrilnition eom^ 
They said that they^the^ kiagdoB^ 
with flerce mind would pMsess^ 
and so easily might. 
Them the h«pe deeeived. 
Afterwards Uie Govemori 
the high King of Heaireit, 
his hands upreared. 
He pursued against tbe t^roiPd-; 
nor might the void of nnnd, 
vile against their Muker, 
enjoy might. 

Their loftiness of ramd d6p«rtad^ 
their pride wasdimtnished. 

Then was he angry ; 
he struck his eneniefl 



with victory, and.power, . 
with judgment and virtue, 
and took away joy : 
peace Irom his enemies, 
and all pleasure : 
Illustrious Lord ! 
and his anger wreaked 
on the enemies greatly^ 
in theif own power 
deprived of strength. 

He had a stern mind ; . 
grimly provoked ; 
he seized in his wrath 
on the limbs of his enemies, 
and them in pieces broke, , 
wrathful in mind. 
He deprived of their country , 
his adversaries,, 
from the stations of glory 
he made and cut off, 
our Creator! 

the proud race of angels fromheaveBi;. 
the faithlessbML - 
The Governor sent 
the hated army 
on a long journey, 
with mourning spirits. 
To them was glory lost, , 
their threats broken, 
their majesty curtialed^ 
stained in splendour ; 
they in exiio afterwards, 
press^ed on their black way^ 
They needed not lond.to taagb; 
but they in HelTs torments 
weary remained, and knew^wov 
sad and sorry; 
they endured sulphury, 
covered with darioMSS^ 
a heavy recomftensev 
because they had begun 
to fight against God. 

CaBd.<pwI,2. . 



Caedmon thus descrihei the^creation : — 



Oil the 



There was not then yet here, 

except gloom like a cavern, 

any^thlRgniade^ 

Butthe wide ground 

stood deep and dim. 

for a new lordship, 

shapeloas .oad nnsnilable. . 

On this. with his.^eyeshe gUtsfed,, 

the king stern in mind, 

and the joyless place beheld. 

Be saw^ the dark^clteds 

Piefp^t«ally pMss. 

black under the sky, . 

void and waste; 

till that this worJdY ereatios 

thro' the word wais done 



of the King of Glory. 

Here first made 
the Eternal Lord, 
the Patron of all creatures^ 
heaven and earth. 
He reared the sky, 
and this roony land established 
with strong powers. 
Almighty Ruler! 

The earth was then yet' 
with grass not green ; 
with the ocean covered, 
perpetually black; 
far and wide 
the desert ways. 

Then was he glory-bright. 
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Spirit of the Warder of hearen 

borne over the watery abyss 

with great abundance. 

The Creator of Angels commanded, 

the Lord of life ! 

light to come forth 

over the roomy ground. 

Quickly was fulfilled 
the high King's command : 
the sacred light came 
over the waste 
as the Artist ordered. 
Then separated 
The Governor of victory 
over the water-flood 
light from darkness, 
shade from shine ; 
he made them both be named. 
Lord of life ! 
Light was first, 
thro' the Lord's word, 
called day, 
creation of bright splendour. 

Pleased well the Lord 
at the beginning, 
the birth of time, 
the first day. 
He saw the dark shade 
black spread itself 
over the wide ground, 
when time declined 
over the oblation-smoke of the earth. 
Th^ Creator after separated 
from the pure sbine, 
Our Maker, 
the first evening. 
To him ran at last 
a throng of dark clouds. 
To these the King himself 
gave the name of night « 
aur Saviour 
these separated. 
Afterwards, as an inheritance, 
the will of The Lord 
made and did it 
eternal over the earth. 

Then came another day. 

But that part of Csedmon which is the most original product of 
bis own fancy, is his account of Satan's hostility. To us, the '* Pa- 
radise Lost " of Milton has made this subject peculiarly interesting ; 
and as it will be curious to see how an old Saxon poet has pre- 
viously treated it, we shall give another copious extract. Some of 
the touches bring to mind a few of Milton'3 conceptions. But in 
Caedmon the finest thoughts are abruptly introduced, and very 
roughly and imperfectly expressed. In Milton the same ideas aw 
detailed in all the majesty of his diction, and are fully displayed 
with that vigour of intellect in which he has no superior. 



light after darkness. 

The Warder of life then commanded 

the greater waters 

in the middle to be 

a high-like heaven timber. 

He divided the watery abyss, 

our Governor, 

and made them 

a fastness of a firmament. 

This the Great One raised 

up from the earth, 

through his own word. 

Almighty Lord! 

The world was divided 
under the high firmament 
with holy might; 
waters from waters : 
from those that yet remain 
under the fastness, 
the roof of nations. 
Then came over the earth, 
hasty to advance, 
the great third morning. 

There were not then yet made 
the wide land, 
nor the useful ways; 
but the earth stood fast, 
covered with flood. 
The Lord of angels commanded, 
thro' his word, 
the waters to be together, 
that now under the firmament 
their course hold 
an appointed place. 
Then stood willingly 
the water under heaven, 
as the Holy One commanded. 

Far from each other 
there was separated 
the water from the land. 
The Warder of life then beheld 
dry regions ; 
the Keeper of the virtues 
wide displayed them. 
Then the King of Glory 
named it the earth. Qed. p. 3, 4. 
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The uniTenal Ruler bad 

of angel races, 

throagh his hand-power, 

the holy Lord! 

a fortress established. 

To them he well trusted 

that they his service 

would follow, 

would do bis will. 

For this he gave them understanding, 

and with his hands made them. 

The Holy Lord 

had stationed them 

so happily. 

One he bad so 
strongly made, 
so mighty 

in his mind's thought ; 
he let him rule so much ; 
the highest in heaven's kingdom; 
be had made him 
so splendid ; 
so beautiful 
was his fruit in heaven 
which to him came 
from the Lord of Hosts ; 
that he was like 
the brilliant stars. 

Praise ought he 
to have made to his Lord ; 
he should have valued dear 
his joys in heaven ; 
he should have thanked his Lord 
for the bounty which 
in (hat brightness be shared ; 



when he was permitted 
so long (0 govern. 

But he departed from it 
to a worse thing. 
He began to upheave strife 
against the Governor 
of the highest heaven, 
that sits on the holy. 
Dear was he to our Lord ; 
from whom it could not be hid, 
that bis angel began 
to be over-proud. % 

He raised himself 
agaiilst his Master ; 
he sought inflaming speeches ; 
he began vain-glorious words ; 
he would not serve God ; 
he said he was his equal 
in light and shining ; 
as white and as bright in hue. 
]Nor could he find it in his mind 
to render obedience 
to bis God, 
to his king. 
He thought in himself 
that he could have subjects 
of more might and skill 
than the Holy God. 

Spake many words 
this angel of pride. 
He thought through his own craft 
that he could make 
a more strong-like seat, 
higher in the heavens. 



Satan is represented a^ uttering this soliloquy, which begins 
vrith doubting about his enterprise, but ends in a determination 
to pursue it : 



" Why should I contend? 
I cannot have 

any creature for my superior! 
1 may with my hands 
so many wonders work ! 
and I must have great power 
to acquire a more godlike stool, 
higher in the heavens ! 

Yet why should I 
ivoe for his grace? 
or bend to him 
with any obedience? 
Imay be 
a god, as he is. 
Stand by me, 
t»trong companions ! 
who will not deceive me 
in this contention. 
Warriors of hardy mind ! 



they have chosen me 

for their superior ; 

illustrious soldiers ! 

with such, indeed, 

one may take counsel ! 

with such folk 

may seize a station ! 

My earnest friends they are, 

faithful in the effusions of their mind. 

I may, as their leader, 

govern in this kingdom. • 

So I think it not right, 

nor need I 

flatter any one, 

as if to any gods 

a god inferior. 

I will no longer * . 

remain bis subject (i).* 



(1) «. e. his yoanger. 
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After narrating^thc ooBsegoent anger of the Deltj,naiid the dtfeat 
and expulsion of Satan, the poet thus describes hisabodoiin thcin- 
fernal regions : 



The flend, T^ith all his' followers, 
felt then out of heaYen ; 
daring the space 
of three nights and days ; 
the angels from heaven 
into hell ; and them all 
the Lord turne^into devils : 
becanse that they 
his deed and word 
would not reverence. 
For this, into a worse light 
under the earth beneath 
the Almighty God 
placed them, defeated ; 
in the black hell. 
There have they for ever, 
for an immeasurable length, 
each of the fiends, 
fire always renewed. 
There comes at last 
the eastern wind, 
the cold frost 
mingling with thjp fioes. 



Always Are or arrowf, 
some hard tortures, 
they must have : 
made for their punisi 
Their world was Uuued. 
Hell was filled, 
their former place, 
with the execrable eses.-^ 

They suffer the punishment 
of their battle agahistlheir.Ralec ; 
the fierce torrents of fire 
in the midst of hell : 
brands and broadr flMKS; 
so likewise bitter smoke, 
vapour and darkness. — 

They were all fallen 
to the bottom of that fire 
in the hot hell, 
thro' their folly md pride. 
Sought they other lead, 
it was all void of light, 
and full of fire, 
a great Journey of fise.— 



Another of Satan's speeches may be cited : 



Then spake the over-proud king, 

that was before 

of angels the most shining; 

the whitest in heaven; 

by his Master beloved, 

to his Lord endeared ; 
> lUl he turned to evil ; — 
.Satan said, 

with sorrowing speech — 
'< Is this the narrow place, 

unlike, indeed, to the others 

wtkich we before knew, 

high in heaven's kingdom, 

that my Master puts me in? 

But those we must not have, 

by the Omnipotent 

deprived of our kingdom. 

He hath not done us right, 

thatihe hath felled us 

to the fiery bottom 

of this hot hell, 

and taken away heaven's kingdom. 
<« He hath marked that 

with mankind 

to be settled. 

This is to me the greatest sorrow, 

that- Adam shall, 

be that was made of earth, 

my stronglike stool possess. 

He is to be thus happy, 

while we suffer punishment ; 

misery in this hell ! 



Oh that I had free 

the power of n^y hands, 

and might for a time 

be out ; 

for one winter's space, 

I and my army ! 

but iron bonds 

lay around ne ! 

knots of chains press me down! 

I am kingdomless ! 

heH's fetters 

hold me so hard, 

so fast encompass me ! 

Here are mighty flames 

above and beneath ; 

I never saw 

a more hateful landscape. 

This fire never laBguishea; 

hot over hell, 

encircling rings, 

biting manacles, 

forbid my course. 

My army is taken from me, 

my feet are bound, 

my hands imprisoned ! 

Thus hath God confined me. 

Hence I perceive 

that he knows my i 

The Lord of Hosts 

likewise knows 

that Adam should from us 

suffer evil 
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sfaont heaven^s kiofipiam, 

if I bad the power of my hands. ^ 

He hath now marked out 
armiddle region.; 
jrh«re he hath made man 
atter his likeness. 
From him he will 
ettle 



thekingdom oflieanreii 
with pure souls. 
We should to this end 
diligently labour, 
thatwe on Adam, 
if we ever may, 
and on his offspring, 
irofrit some revenge," 

Mter expMnii^ Ms plan of iieducing Adam to disobedience, Iiq 
adds. 



*^I4 when king, 
to any of my thegns 
I formerly gave treasates ; 
«lien we in that good kingdom 
fiat happy, 

^nd had the power of our thrones ; 
irhenhetome, 
in that beloved time, . 
could give no recompense, 
to repay my favour ; 
Uet him now again, 
jiome one of my thegns, 
become my helper, 
that he may escape hence 
thro' these barriers ; 
Ibat he with wings may fly, 
may wind into the sky, 
to where Adam and Eve 
.Mand oreated on the eaEtbi<^ 

"If any of you 
oould by any means change it, 
that they of God's word 
.the command would negleet, 
soon they to him 
would become odious. 
•If Adam break thro' 



his obedience, 

then with them would the Supreme 

become enraged, 

and prepare their punirinnent, 

some destructive portion, 

if he should lose that kingdom. 

"Strive ye all for this, 
how ye may deceive them! 
Then shall I repose softly^ 
even in these bonds. 
To him that accomplishes this 
a reward shall be ready 
for bis future life. 
Of this we may from hence 
go from this fire 
to acqunre 4b% advantages. 
I will let him sit 
opposite to myself, 
whoever he may be, 
that shall come to say, 
in this hot hell, 
that they the command 
of the^king of beaven 
unworthily 
by words and deeds 
have disobeyed (i)." 



JB^om these poems, of Beowulf, Judith, and Csedmon, it is deaar 
that the Anglo-Saxons had begun to conyK)se long narrative po^ns, 
tiskig at times both to fancy and feeling, and making some preten- 

(1) In that Saxon GomposUion in the Exeter MS. vhicb Mr. Conybeare deao- 
mtnates the " Gnomic poem" there is a passage on the whale, which he has thus 
translated in his Illustrations : *' This monster of the deep resembles in appearance 
liie rade and barren rock ; so that incautious mariners cast their anchor in its side, 
disonbark, and kindle th^ir fire ; wshen suddenVy it plungesand overwhelms them 
amid the waves." This is so iike the ground-work of Milton's simile, that we may 
adduce it as another proof that he was not unacquainted wilh the Saxon remauis : 

" Him, haply, slumbering on the Norway foam. 
The pilot of some «mall, n(ght-founder'd sklfT, 
'Boeming WNne island, oft, as sei^en tell, 
"With Oxed anchor in his sc^Uy rind, 
Moors by his tide under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished mora delays. " Kor. LI h. L 1. 908. 

Uut MHIOD has «on«eiled the rade aimpHeitr of the Saxon into a rich] pfetore. 
Tet an incident of this sort occurs also in the Arabian Tales; and|this fact leads us 
to the inference^ that as these two minds, without aoj commnoication or boirowUig 
firom each ether, thought otU^ so might others. 
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nons to the name of heroie poems. From Trhence did this taste 
originate? 

The epic poems of antiquity seem to me to be the legitimate pa- 
rents of all the narrative poetry of Europe, and the progress of the 
descent may be sufficiently traced. 

The Romans derived this species of composition from the Greeks, 
and cultivated it with varying success. Their epic poetry esta- 
blished a taste for narrative poems "Wherever their language spread. 
This appears from the poems of this sort which the writers, of the 
various countries of Europe under their influence, attempted to 
compose, and some of which may be briefly enumerated. 

In the fourth century we have a narrative poem, in Latin hexa- 
meter verse, written by Victoriisds, an African rhetorician, on the 
slaughter of the Maccabees. It is not much above four hundred 
lines in length (i). 

In the same century, Jdvencus, a Spaniard, wrote a narrative 
poem, in hexameter verse, on the history of Christ, which contains 
four books, and above ttiree thousand lines. The narration is 
carefully carried on, but the poetry is of an humble cast (2). 

One of the most remarkable poems of ^urelius Prudentids, a 
Spaniard of consular di|nity , is the Psychomachia. This is an alle- 
gorical poem, in eight books, on the virtues and vices of the mind, 
in a sort of heroic narration. It is partly the same subject which 
our Spenser has combined with a chivalric story. In Prudentius, 
every virtue and every vice come out as persons, armed or dressed 
appropriately to their different qualities, and harangue and fight. 
It consists of one thousand and twenty- two hexameter lines (3). 

In the fifth century, Sedcliids, an Irishman, went to France, 
Italy, and Asia ; and on his return from Achaia, settled at Rome. 
He has written a narrative poem on the miracles of Christ, which 
be calls his Paschale Opus. It is in five books, containing about 
two thousand hexameter lines. It is almost wholly narration and 
description, seldom enlivened by dialogue ; but his style of verse 
IS much superior to that of the preceding authors, and has some- 
what of the air of Statins (4). 

CiAUDiDs Marids Victor, a rhetorician of MarseiUes, lived in the 
same century. His poetical commentary on Genesis is a narrative 
poem on the creation, the fall of man, and the subsequent history, 
including that of Abraham. In the part of his poem which con- 
cerns " Paradise Lost," the most original incidents are these : white 
Adam is addressing the Deity in a long penitential speech, they see 
the serpent gliding before them. Eve counsels his destruction. 
She immediately pursues him with stones, in which Adam joins, 
liU one of them, striking a flint, elicits a spark, which instantly 

(1) Bib. Mag. torn. viii. p. 625—628. (2) Ibid. p. 620- 657. 

(8) Ibid. p. 463—471. (4) Ibid. p. 658-478. 
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Idndles a flame and sets the woods in a blaze. The unexpected 
sight of this new element of fire terrifies our parents into a hasty 
flight. The poem contains about eighteen hundred lines (!)• 

The poems of Sidonios on the emperor, his friend, contain a sort 
of heroic fable. In the panegyric on Avitus, the emperor speaks, 
as do others ; and Jupiter likewise harangues (2). The life of St. 
Martin, by Paulinos, a senator of Aqiiitain, afterwards a bishop, in 
hexameter yerse, must be also considered as a narrative poem of 
considerable length. It is in six books, and amtains about three 
thousand seven hundred hexameter lines. Though it abounds with 
fiction it is very dull (3). 

In the sixth century Alcimus Avitus, the archbishop of Yienne, 
composed a narrative poem on the Jewish history, from the creation 
to Exodus; in five books, comprising above two thousand lines. 
The first book is on the creation, the second on the fall, the third 
on the expulsion from Paradise, the fifth on the flood, and the sixth 
on the passage of the Red Sea. It is more remarkable for its anti- 
quity than for its poetry. But it must be ranked much above the 
lowest in the list of the leaden goddess (4). 

Abator, a Roman sub-deacon, in the same century, wrote a nar- 
rative poem on the apostolic history, in two books, and about two 
thousand four hundred lines. It is more entitled toi>e enumerated 
than read. Its purpose is much better than its versification (5). 

FoRTUNATus, a loquaciotts poet, bishop of Poitou, devoted four 
books, and about two thousand lines, to a narrative poem of the life 
of St. Martin. As it is full of his miracles, it is full of invention -, 
but as the poets whom he enumerates, in his proemium, as his 
models, are those whom we have just mentioned, it may be ex- 
pected that the pupil has not obscured his tutors either by his taste 
or his genius (6). 

In the seventh century, we have the heroic poem of Petrus Apol- 
ixmius, an Italian, on the destruction of Jerusalem, in above two 
thousand hexameters. It obviously emulates the style and the 
manner of the best modds. It attempts epic machinery and dra- 
matic eflect, though the success of the efiort is not always equal to 
its ambition. One part of its machinery is, the sending the angel 
Raphael to the Tartarian abodes, to command one of the demons to 
go and persuade the Jewish leaders to revolt from the Romans, that 
they may bring their punishment on themselves (7). 

In the eighth century, we have Bede's Life of Saint Guthbcrt, of 
which a specimen will be given in the chapter on the Latin poetry 
of the Aoglo-Saxons. It is, indeed,. a romance in Latin verse. 
The incidents are fanciful tales of Guthber t's miraculous adventures. 

t 

(1) Bib. IVIag. torn. vUi. p. 5Sa— S95. (3) Sid. Apoll. 

(3) Bib. Mag. torn. viii. p. S52-SS2. (4) Ibid. p. 500—618. 

(5) Ibid. p. 682—700. (6) Ibid. p. 753—772. 

a) Ibid. p. 731-^52. 

lu. 13 
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They are narrated in a dramatie form, as the specimen hereafter 
ffiven win show. It consists of nine hundred and seTenty-nine 
line&. 

All these poems are obvloiisly the offspring of the Roman Epo- 
peas ; and show that by them the taste for narrative poetry was 
excited in France, in Spain, Italy, and Britain. From the epic 
poems of antiquity, and their imitations, the Anglo-Saxons, as well 
^s the Franks, and the Goths in Spain, learnt the art of construct- 
ing and carrying on an epic fable. The first imitations were in 
Latin, by those who knew the language and krred its poetry. But 
that men arose who cultivated poetry in their native tongue, as well 
as in the Latin language, we learn from the example of Aldhelm. 
His Latin poetry will be noticed in the next chapter; and we have 
already remarked, from the information at Alfred, that he took 
great pains to compose poems for the insboiction of his Country- 
men in their vernacular tongue. 

The first narrative poems were probably composed by the eccle- 
siastics. The poemfr of Csedmon and on Judith are obviously rdi- 
gious ; and some passages of Beowulf' have that air. Such men, 
from their learning, would be best skilled in the art of narration; 
and from them it probably descended to the scop, or professional 
poet. 

That the ecclesiastics of those ages greatiy cultivated the art of 
narrative iavention, and were successful in their efforts, we see 
from their legends. The miraculous stories in Gregory's dialogues, 
in Bede's history, and in other writers of that time, are in fact so 
many fanciful tales, much more poetical in tiieir invention and nar- 
ration than any of those works which then passed as poetry. 

That the legends and lives of Saints were translated from Latin 
into Anglo-Saxon, we know to be a fact. Alfred caused Gregory's 
dialogues to be translated, which are nothing but legends or tales of 
the miraculous actions of the Italian saints, but so numerous as to 
fill one hundred and sixteen folio pag^. It is as comjdete a ^- 
cimen of fictitious narration as any book of fairy tales which has 
been published. Every nation of Europe, after the fall of the Ro- 
man empire, had some such narratives of supernatural agency ; and 
therefore we must consider the monks as the great inventors of nar- 
rative fiction. So numerous were their creations, (hat the lives of 
the saints, which have been collected and published, amount, in the 
last edition, to above a hundred thick folio volumes, vwitten chiefly 
in the early and middle ages of Europe, and all abounding wiUi 
tales of supernatural agency. Some display very striking imagery 
and rich invention, others are dull. The ancient lives of the Irish 
saints are so extravagant in their imputed miracles, that the editors, 
who believe the truth of all the others, have felt it decorous to cau- 
tion the reader Uiat the fancy of these biographers has been too 
ardent, and their credulity too indiscriminate. 
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The Kyes of the saints -which still exist in the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage, show that they were difiiised among the people ; and the 
fact, that some ecclesiastics, like Aldhelm, chose to compose poems 
in their native language, to improye the people, makes it prohabic 
that many of the legends were put into Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

For these reasons, we may consider the Roman epic poems as the 
parents of the narrative poetry of modern Europe, and the 
ecclesiastics who had a poetical taste, as the first composers of nar- 
rative poems in our vernacular languages, and more particu- 
larly in the Anglo-Saxon. 

Of their lyric, or miscellaneous poetry, one of the Th«ir lyiic 
oldest and best specimens is Alfred's poetical transla- i^^<^- 
tion of the poetry in Boetius, which has been already noticed. 

To the already copious specimens of the Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
we will add the following Ode, which is appended to the mencdogy. 
It is a very singular and curious composition : — 



The King shall hold the Icingdom ; 

castles shall be seen arar, 

the work of the mind of giants, 

that are on this earth ; 

the wondertol work of wall-stones. 

The wind is the swiftest in the sky : 
thunder is the loudest of noises ; 
great is the majesty of Christ ; 
fortune is the strongest ; 
winter is the coldest ; 
spring has most hoar-frost; 
he is the longest cold : 
summer sun is most beautifol ; 
the air is then hottest; 
fierce harvest is the happiest : 
it bringeth to men 
the tribute fruits, 
that to tbem God sendeth. 
Truth is most deserving; 
treasures are most precious, 
gold, to every man ; 
and age is the wisest, 
sagacious from ancient days, 
from having before endured much. 
Woe is a wonderful burthen ; 
clouds roam about; 
the young Etheling 
good companions shall 
animate to war, 
and to the giving of bracelets. 

Strength in the earl, 
the sword with the helm 
shall abide battle. 
The hawk in the sea-cliff 
shall live wild ; 
the wolf in the grove ; 
the eagle in the meadow; 
the boar in the wood 
powerful with the strength of his tusk. 

The good man in his country 



will do justice. 

With the dart in the hand, 

the spear adorned with gold, 

the gem in the ring 

will stand pendent and curved. 

The stream in the waves 

will make a great flood. 

The mast in the keel 

will groan with the sail yards. 

The sword will be in the bosom, 

the lordly iron : 

the dragon will rest on his hillock, 

crafty, provd with his omamenls ; 

the fish will in the water 

produce a progeny. 

The king will in the hall 
distribute bracelets. 
The hear will be en the heath 
old and terrible. 
The water will from the hill 
bring down the grey earth. 
The army will be together 
strong with the bravest. 
Fidelity in the ekrl ; 
wisdom in man ! 
The woods will on the ground 
blow with fruit; 
the mountains in the earth 
will stand green. 

God will be in heaven 
the judge of deeds. 
The door will be to the hall 
the mouth of the roomy mansion. . 
The round will he on the shidd, 
the fast fortress of the fingers. 

Fowl aloft 
will sport in the air; 
salmon in the whirlpool 
will roll witb the skate: 
the shower in the heavens. 
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mingled vith wind, 

will come on the world. 

The thier will go out 

in dark weather. 

The Tbyrs (i) will remain in the fen. 

Alone in the land. 

A maiden with secret arts, 

a- woman, her friend will seek, 

if she cannot 

in public grow up 

so that men may buy her with bracelets. 

The salt ocean will rage ; 

the clouds of the supreme Ruler, 

and the water floods 

about every land, 

will flow in expansive streami. 

Cattle in the earth 
will multiply and be reared. 
Stars will in the heavens 
£hine brightly 
as their Creator commanded them. 

God against evil ; 
youth against age; 
life against death ; 
light against darkness ; 
army against army ; 
enemy against enemies ; 
bate against hate ; 

There is a yolame of miscellaneous Saxon poetry in the cathedral 
library at Exeter, the gift of its flrst bishop, Leofric, from which 
some interesting pieces hayebeen selected, and were communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries, by the Rev. J. J. Conybeare. The 
MS. had lain unnoticed since the time of Wanley until he in- 
spected it (3). 

Of the remains in this Exeter MS. the following complaint of an 
Anglo-Saxon, -who had been driven into exile and separated from 
his lord, has the efiect of interesting us with the feelings and grief, 
of the forlorn poet (4) . 

THE EXILE'S SONG. 



shall every where contend : 
sin will steal on. 

Always will the prudent strive 
about this world's labour 
to hang the thief; 
and compensate the more honest 
for the crime committed 
against mankind. 

The Creator alone knows 
whither the soul 
shall afterwards roam, 
and all the spirits 
that depart in God. 
After their death-day 
they will abide their judgment 
in their father's bosom. 
Their future condition 
is hidden and secret. 
God alone knows it, 
the preserving Father I 
None again return 
hither to our houses^ 
that any truth 
may reveal to man, 
about the nature of the Creator, 
oi* the people's habitations of glory 
which he himself inhabits (2). 



Ic this gied wrece 
Bi me, ful geomorre; 
Minre silfre sith, 
Ic tbet secgau meg 



I this lay compose 
of myself, full sad ; 
of my own journeying, 
that I may aay 



(i) A Thyrs was among Ihe Northerns a giant, or ^Id mountain saTagc,— a 
sort of evil being somewhat supemataral. 

(2) See the Saxon ode in Hickes's Grammat. Anglo-Sax. p. SOT, 908. 

(3) Some of these were sent to the Antiqaarian Society by Mr. J. Conybeare, 
and were printed In (he 17th volume of the Archsologia. They hare been since 
bis death republished with many valuable additions by his congenial brother, who, 
to a love of our Saxon antiquities, adds also no common knowledge of mineralogy 
and geology. ' 

(4) Mr. W. Conybeare, who has printed It with a translation, justly says of It, 
'" His situation and feelings are expressed with more pathos, and his lonely retreat 
amid the woods exhibits more power of description, than can be usually found in 
Saxoo poetry." lUnst. p. S45. 
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Hw»t ic yrmtha gebad 
Siththan ic up aweox 
Niwea oththe ealdes. 
No man thon nu, 
A ic wile von 
Kinra wroe sitha asrest 

Min Ulaford gewat 
Heonan of leodam 
Ofer ytha gelac .- 
Haefde ic wht ceare 
Hwaer min leod fnima 
Londes were 
Tha ic me feran gewat 
Folgath secan : 
Wlneleas wrecca fer. 

Minre wea thearfe onganno» 
Tluet UiKs monnea 
ACagas h jcgan 
Thnrh tyrere gethoht 
Thcl hy todslden nne; 
Tli8elwi(,gewidost 
In woruld rice 
Lifdon lath licosU 
And mec longade 
Hat mec blaford min 
Her heard niman. 

Ahte ic leof^a ly» 
On theflsun londstede 
Holdra freonda 
Forthon is min hoga geomor, 
Tha ic me ful gemso 
He monnan funde 
Heard soligne, 
HyS« geomome^ 
Mod u^lhendpe. 
If orther hycgende. 

Blithe gebsro 
Fal oft wit beotedon 
ThKt nnc ne gedclde 
Nemne death ana owiht ellea ; 
Sft is thaet en hweorfan, 
Is nu swa hit.no were 
Freondscipe uncer. 
Seal is feor geneah 
Xanes fela leofan. 

Fchtha dreogan 
Hehl mec man wunian 
On Wttdre bearwa. 
Under ac tree 
is tham eorth scrasfe. 

Cald is this eorthsele : 
Eal ic eom oflengad. 
Sindor dena dimne, 
Duna up hean, 
Bitre burg-tanes, 
brserum bew«aine, 
wic wynna leas. 

FttI oft mec her wratbe 
Begeat from sith frean, 
Frynd synd en earthan, 
Leof lifgende 
Leger weardiath. 
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what miseries I have endured 

since I grew up 

lately or of old. 

I serve no man now, 

I have always struggled with the snObring 

chiefly of my exile path. - 

My lord departed 
henee from his people 
over the lake of the waves } 
I had daily anxiety 
in what lands 
. my chieftain was 
when I departed to go 
to seek his service : 
a friendless exile's joamey. 

The hardships of my woes began 
that this man's 
relations contrived 
thro' perverted thought 
to separate us two ; 
that we two, most widely 
in the worlu'd kingdom 
should live most like enemies. 
And 1 was weary 
that my lord ordered me 
to he here taken hardly away. 

I have little that I love 
In this country 
of faithful friends. 
For this my mind is sad, 
when I fully equal to me 
have found no man 
in bard fortune, 
sad in mind, 
depressed in spirit, 
musing on destruction.. 

In blithe habits, 
full oft we too agreed 
that nought else should divide us 
except death alone ; ' 
at length this is changed, 
and as if it never had been 
is now our friendship. 
The bond is far broken 
of my greatly boloved. 

To endure enmities 
man orders me to dwell 
In the bowers of the forest^ 
«nder the oak tree 
in this earthly cave. 

Gold is this eartlHSweTling ; 
I am quite wearied out. 
Dim are the dells, 
high up are the mohntainSf 
a bKter city of twigs. 
With briars overgrown, 
a joyless abode. 

Full oft wrath here me 
has pursueH fk^m my lord's path, 
my friends are in the earth, 
those loved In life 
' the frava is guarding. 
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Thon ic on uhtan 

Ana gange. 

tJnder ac treo 

Geond tbas eortb scrafa, 

Thser ic sjttan mot 

Summer langne dsg. 

Thsr ic wepan mseg 

Itfine wrsc silhas 

earfoUia Tela. 

Forlhon ic sefne ne maeg 

ThiBre mod ceare 

Miire gerestanne 

£alles tbaes longa 

Th»s mec on thissum life begeat (0* 



vhile I above 

alone am going. * 

Under the oak-tree 

beyond this earth-cave, 

there I must sit 

the long summer-day. 

There I may weep 

my paths of exile 

of many troubles. 

For this I never can 

from the care 

of my mind, rest 

of all the weariness 

Uiat has pursued me in this -life. 



From the same Exeter MS. Mr. J. Conybeare extracted an Anglo- 
Saxon hymn of thanksgiving on the creation, ^hich claims our 
notice for the elegant imitations he has sid)joined to convey to the 
English reader its contents. Before we quote these we will copy 
the Saxon, and add a literal translation. 



Thaet is wyrthe, 
Thaet the wer theode 
Secgan Drythne thonc 
Dugntha ge hwylere 
The us sith and cer 
Simle gefremede, 
Thurh monigfeaidra 
Msgna geryno. 

He us act giefed, 
and sbta sped, 
Welan ofer wid lond. 
And weder lithe. 
Under swegles hleo. 

Sunne and mona, 
iBthelast tungla! 
Eallumscinath; 
Heofen candelle, 
Helethamon eorltian. 

Dreoseth deaw. 
And ren dugutfae 
Weccath to feorhnere 
Fira cynne : 
lecath eorlh welan. 



This is worthy, 

that the race of man 

should express thanks to the Lord 

for all the benefits 

which to us formerly and sinee 

he has continually produced, 

thro' the mystery 

of his manifold might. 

He has given us food, 
and the riches of our possessions, 
wealth over extensive lands, 
and mild weather, 
under the shade of the sky. 

The sun and moon, 
noblest of stars I 
tiiey shine to all; 
the lights of heaven, 
to men on the earth. 

.The dew falls, 
and the good rain 
excites to a belter 
the race of mortals : 
It increases the earth's riches (2). 



(1) Gonybeare's lUtist; p. au*— 214). That I tnay not borrow servilely frombiiv, 
I baye inserted my own trtnslattoo, assisted by that of Mu W. G. 
{%) Mr. J. Conybeare has (has pleasingly yerslfied this passage, p* 219. 



Befits It well that nan should raise 
To Heav'n Uie sesg of thanks and praise, 
For all the gins a boanteous God 
From age to age hath still bestowU 

The kindly seasons temper'd reign, •' 

The plenteous store, the rich domain 
Oi this ■rid'Mrffa's extended plain, 
AU that Us creaiares* wants conld crare, 
His boundless pow'r and mercy gare. 
Noblest of yon bright train that sparkle high. 

Beneath the vaidted sky, 
The Sun by day, the silver'd Moon by nl^t, 
Twia tit9t of heav'B, dispense for man their uiaful light. 
Where'er «b earth his lot be sped. 
For man the clouds their richness shed, 
In gentler dews descend, or op'nlng pour 
Wide o'er the iaad Oieir fertilUing shower. 
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Se tbe er saiHien Erst he had sung 

Tharif yrne hyge thro' an angered mind 

^Idum to sorge^ to our elders in s^rroWy 

*' Ic thee ofer " I thee over 

Eorthan geworhtc. the earth have nmde. 

On thaere thu sceali On that thou shalt 

Trmttum lifgan, * live in sufferings, 

Wunian in gewinae, dwell in toils, 

And wraece dreogan and endure punishment 

Feondum to brother, from the rage of enemies, 

Fus leotfa galan : ready with their evil song : 

And to thffire Ucan and to that same 

Sceait eft geweorthaii, shalt thou again return, 

Wyrmumaweallen. breaking out into worms. - 

Thonan wites fyr Thentheflery punishment 

Of thsre eorthan from this earth 

Seealt eft gesecan/' ' thou shalt finally seek (i). 

The poem continues for sOBie lenght, and thus oondades ; *- 

pe this world gescop : He made this world : 

6od«s Gffist-sunu ! The Spirit Son of God ! 

Hnd us giefe sealde And to us gave as a gift» 

Uppe mid englum Above with angels 

Ece statbelas. Eternal stations. 

And eac monigCealde Ai)4 also manifold 

Modes snyttra Excellencies of mind 

Seow and sette He sowed and set 

Geond sefan monna. Over the intelleet «f men. 

Sumum word lathe • With some master-wordf 

Wise sendeth He sendeth to the wise 

On his modes gemynd. In his mind's memory, 

Thurh his muthes gsat. Thro' the spirit of his monipi 

^thele ongiet. A nobler under sUnding (a). 

The poet here introduces his picture of the pursuits of mankind, 
which, ftom his pen, is interesting : — 

(t) ^At such the doom ;, 

Qar aorrowiog fatbert hetM of tAd 
The doom that in dread accents told 
Of Heaven's ayen^n; migltt, and woe, and wrath to come. 
" Lo t I have #et thee on «a«th'a stiihbt>rn ^l 
With grief and stern necessity to strire ; 
To wear thy days In unavAiling toil, 
The ceaseless sport of torturing fleiid« ^ Ufe. 
Thence to thy dust to tarn, the worwsVrei^Qst, 
And dwell where penal Oamas thro' endless ageslaaC.'^ 
Thjrlce Holy He, 
' The Spirit Son of Deity! 

He called from nothing into Mclh 

Each fair production of the teeming earth ; 

He bids the Xaitbtul and the jnst aspire 

To JoUi in endless bltss Hea?en's angel choir. 

His loTO bestows on bnman kind 

Each varied excellence of mind. 

To some his $pirit-gif t affords • 

The power and mastery of woi^s : 

So may tbe wiser sons of earth proclaim. 

In speech and measured f ong, the glories of his name. 

J. Conyb. IHast. 110. 

(S) Mr. J. Gonybeare remtrks on ttaiis paft : '' It will donbUttt remind the 
classical reader of the exqaisite choral soiig of Sophocles to his Antigone, commen* 
cing noxxA let d^ivx ; and tbe fine moral reOi^tion .with which it terminates would 
not baTe disgraced tbe composition ^?ei» of tbe most phUofophie peel of anti<piity." 
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Se meg eat fela 
Suigan and Megan 
Tham bith snyttru-ercft 
Bifolen onfertlie. 

Sum meg fingrum wel 
Hlude fore heletham 
Hearpan sllrgan, 
Gleobeam gretan. 

Sum meg godcande 
Reccanryhtec 

Sum maeg ryne tnngla 
Secgan side gesceafi! 
Sum m«g learolice 
Word cwide writan. 
Sumum wiges sped 
Crtefel Kt guthe ; 
Thon garge(nim 
Ofer scild hreadan 
Sceotend sendeth 
Flacor flangeweore. 

Sum maeg fromlioe 
Ofer seaUne s« 
Sund-wttdu drifan, 
Hreran holm thrsce. 

Sum mag heannebeam 
Stelgnegestigan; 
Sum msg styled sweord 
W»pon gewyrcan. 

Sum COD wonga begong, 
Wegas wid gielle. 

Swa se valdend U8« 
Godbeam on grunduro. 
His giefe bryttad. 
Kyle he engum anum 
£aUe gefyllan 
Cvttstes snyttro, 
Thy las him gielp seethe. 



He may all or many things 
Sing and say 

On whom the intellectual skill 
Has fallen into his soul. 

Some may with their fingers well 
Sonorously before men 
Agitate the harp, 
. And clamour on the trumpet of joy. 

Some may the divine 
And righteous law explain. 

Some may the course of the stars 
Declare ; a spacious creation! 
Some may learnedly 
Word-sayings write. 
To some the wealth of battle 
He has given as the conflict ; 
When the dart4rmed soldier 
Of the shield, his reeds 
Shooting sends 
The death-working arrows. 

Some may hardily 
Over the salt sea 
Drive the wood of the oeean. 
Rearing up the fortress of the waves. 

Some may from the lofly tree ' 
Hake the column ascend ; 
Some may the steeled sword 
For a weapon work. 

Some knew the business of the fields. 
And cry on the wtte roads. 

So the governor to us. 
The Son of God on earth. 
His giftshas distributed. 
He will not any one 
Wholly fill 

With the wisdom of his Spirit, 
Lest pride should injure him (i). 



We are also indebted to Mr. J. Gonybeare for bringing to notice 
a fragment of later Saxon poetry, from a MS. in the BoAeian. It 
occurs towards the conclusion of a MS. volume of iKHnilies. It is 
a speech of death on the last home of man -^ the grave. The torn 

^i) Som« the tmierol hand may ply. 

And load before the Utt'ning throng, 

Wake the glad harp to harmony, 
Or hid the trump of Joy tie swelllnt note prolong. 
To thcae he save HeaT'n'sjrIghteons laws to scan, 

Or trace the courses of the starry host, 
To these the writer's learned toil to plan, 

To these the battle's pride and victor's boast ; 
Where in the weU«>fottght field the war-troop poor 
Fail on the wall of shields the arrows flickering shower. 

Some can ^leed the dart afar, 

Some forge the steellj blade of war. 

Some o'er Ocean's stormy tide 

The swifl-ving'd ship can fearless gnlde. 

Some in sweet and solemn lays 

The fall-toned voice of melody can raise. 
So heav'n's high Lord each gift of strength or sense 
Tonchsafes to man, impartial to dispense. 
And of the power that fh>m his Spirit flows 
On each a share, on none the whole bestows. 
Lest taronred thns beyond their mortal sute. 
Their pride UitoIt« them In the tinner's tate. most, isi 
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of thought is siDguIar, and is more connected with the imaginatiott 
than Saxon poems usually are. I transcribe Mr. Gony beare's liten^ 
trsuislation (1) : — 

DEATH SPEAKS. 



F^r thee was a house built 

£re thou wert born. 

For thee was a mould shapen 

Ere thou of (lAy) mother earnest. 

ita height is not determined, 

Nor its depth measured. 

Nor is it closed up 

(Uowerer long it may be) 

Until I thef bring 

Where thou shalt remain; 

Until I shall measure thee 

And the sod of earth. 

Thy house is not 

Highly built (timbered). 

It is tinhigh and low ; 

When thou art in it 

The heel-ways are low, 

The side-ways unhigh. 

The roof is built 

Thy breast full nigh ; 

S« thou Shalt in earth 



Dwell full cold. 
Dim, and dark, 
Doorless is that house. 
And dark it is within ; 
There thoa art fast detained, 
And Death holds the key. 
loathly is that earth-house. 
And grim to dwell in ; 
There thou shalt dwell 
And worms shall share thee. 
Thus thou art laid 
And leavest thy friends ; 
Thou hast no friend. 
That will come to thee, 
Who will ever inquire 
How that house Uketh thee. 
Who shall ever open 
For thee the door 
And seek thee,. 
' For soon thou becomest loathly. 
And hateful to look upon. 



After these copious specimens ot the Anglo-Saxon poetry, we 
willmerely notice, from its peculiarity, one more of Saxon, inter- 
mingled with Latin, with five Greek terms. It occurs at the end ot 
a very ancient MS. of Aldhelm, as a concluding addition : — 



Thus me gesette, 

SMMtutetJuitui; 

Beom boca gleaw; 

Bonus auetor 

Ealdem ethele sceop 

EtiamfuUipte 

On ethel Angel-Seattra, 

Byscep en Bretene. 

I nu sceal, 

fonus et pondut ; 

Pieno cum $eniu 

Geonges geanothe geomres 

Jamjampte 

Secgansoth, 

Nalles leas thet him 

Symte w»s Euthenia, 

Oftor en fylste 

JEne en ethle. 

£c thon the se is 

Yfol ongesed 

Etiam nusquam 

Me seeal ladigan 

iMbor quern iemet 

Xneraiea. 

Ac he ealne seeal 

MoethUt biddan geornc, 

Thurh his modes gemind 



Thus has settled me. 

The holy and just one ; 

The man skilled in books. 

The good author 

Aldhelm, the noble poet, 

He^was also 

In the country of the Angle-Saxona* 

A bishop in Britain. 

I shall now, 

A labor and a weight ; 

With a full sense ' 

Of young mournful fear 

Immediately 

Express the truth. 

Unless that to him should^ lie falsa 

What always has been prosperity. 

Often his aid 

When alone in his country. 

And then this that is 

Imposed as evil 

Also never 

Shall oppress him 

Whom labor holda 

And Moderation. 

But he shall all help 

Diligently implore, 

Thro' his mind's refleetion 



(1) Siee Oie Saion with t Latin traiulatioD, Arch. toI. xvII. p. 174. 
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Micro in eotmo ; 
n«Bt him Drihten gyfe 
DinmM en eorthany 
Fortii factor ; 
ThiBt be forth simle. 



HISTOAY OF THE 



BOCftlX. 



In his little world ; 

That to him the Lord voirld gire 

Power on earffa, 

The mighty maker; 

That he should live for ever. 



The following poem exemplifies all the peculiarities of IheAagkH 
Saxon poetry, with that inlarmixture of Latin which gratified the 
age of Edgar : — 



Thsnne gemiltsatb the ; 

Jfttndum gut regit, 

Theoda Thrym Cyninge, 

Thronum iedentem, 

Ahutan ende : 

SflBle wine, 

Geunne the on life : 

Auctor pacts ; 

Sibbe gesaeltha. 

Solus muniiy 

Metod se mnra, 

Magnd virtute. 

And se soth fsesta 

Stimuli FUius, 

Fo on fullum ; 

Factor cosmi, 

Se on stheire w«9 

Virginis partu 

Clcne acenned 

Christusinorhcm; 

Ifetod tharh Marian, 

Mundi redemptor ; 

And tharh thsne Halgan Gast 

Voca frequenter. 

Bide helpes bite, 

Clemens Deus : 

Se onsended was 

Summo de throno^ 

And there dsnan, 

Clard voce. 

The gehyrd boda 

jBond volunlate : 

Tbct h.eo scoMe cennan 

Christum Regem : 

Ealra Cyninga Cyninge : 

Casta vivendo. 

And thu tho soth festan 

Supplex rogo ; 

Fultumes bidde fl'icolo 

Virginem almam. 

And thsr sfler to 

Omnes Sancti 

Blith moth bidde 

Beaius et Justus^ 

Thet hi ealle the 

Unied voce 

Thingian to theodne 

Thronum regentem, 

jEcum Drihtne, 

Alta polorum, 

Tbml he thine saule 

Summut Judex^ 



Then may He pity thee ; 
He who rules the world. 
The glorious King of nations. 
Sitting on his throne. 
Without end : 
A happy soul. 
May he give thee in life : 
The author of peace ; 
Ceace and prosperity. 
May the salvation of the world. 
The Great Creator, 
With his mighty strength, 
And the true and oonstanC 
Son of the Highest, 
Take thee under his aid ; 
The framer of the universe. 
He that was from the^noble 
Virgin's parturition 
Purely born 
Christ into this earth; 
The Creator thro' Mary, 
The Redeemer of the world ; 
And thro' the Holy GhosI 
'Frequently invoke. 
Ask his help. 
The Merciful God : 
He that was sent 
From bis highest throne. 
And to her announced. 
With a clear voice. 
The messenger of the nativity. 
With a good will : 
That she should bring forth 
Christ the King : 
Ofall Kings the King: 
By living chastely. 
And thou the Just one 
I humbly supplicate : 
For the desired aid I pray 
The gentle Virgin, 
And after her to 
All the Sainto 

With a blithe mind I sappUcate 
Blessed and just. 
That they all thee 
With one voice 
May address the Sovereign 
Ruling on his throne. 
The everlasting Lord, 
On the summit of the pdei, • 
That he thy soul. 
The supreme Judge, 
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Onfo freolice 
Factor Mietnufy 
And the geliede 
£«c0m perennem, 
Thffir eadige 
AnimtB tanctm 
Rice restat, 
Regna ccelorum (t). 



AKGLO-SAXQKS. 



May freely receive, 

The Eternal Framer, 

And lead thee 

To the perennial light. 

Where the blessed 

Holy souls 

Rest in their dominion, 

The kingdom of the heavens. 



The paraphrastical character of the poetical efibrts of our an- 
cestors — of what they wrote as poetry, and considered to be such-*- 
will very strikingly appear from the following composition on (be 
different sentences of the Pater Noster : 



Owr father. 



Thu eart nre Feeder, 
Eealles Wealdend, 
Gyninc en Wuldre, 
Fortham we clyprath. 
To the ere biddalh. 
Na thtt ythost miht 
Sawle alysan. 
Thu hig ssndest dbt 
Thurh thine sthelan band 
Unto thain floesce : 
Ac hwar cymth heo nu 
Buton thu, Engla God f 
£ft big alyse 
Sawle of synnum. 
Tburh thine sotban miht. 



Thou art our Father, 

Governor of ail, 

The King in Glory, 

Therefore we call Tljee. 

To Thee ever pray. 

^ow might thou most easily 

The soul redeem. 

Thou before didst send her 

Thro' thy noble hand 

Into the body^ 

And where Cometh she now 

But from Thee, God of Angelst 

Again redeem her. 

The soul from sins. 

Thro' Thy true power. 



fflko art in heavm. 



Thu eart en beofonum, 
Hibtand frofor; 
Blissa beorbtost ! 
Ealla abugath to the, 
Thinra gasta thrym. 
Anre stsfne 
Clypiath to Criste. 
Cwetbatb ealle thus, 
Halig eart thu : halig! 
Heofon engla Cyninge I 
nrihtennre! 
And thine domas synd 
Ribte and rume : 
' Rsctb efne gabwam 
JEgbwileum menagen gewyrthta. 
Wei bith tha the wyreth 
Willan thinne. 



Thou art in th^ heavens, 

Our hope and refuge : 

Brightest of bliss ! 

All things bend to Thee, 

To the glory of Thy spirit. 

With one voice 

They call to Christ. 

All thus exclaim. 

Holy art Thou .- the Holy One! 

King of the angels of heaven ! 

Our Lord ! 

And Thy judgments are 

Righteous and large : 

They rule eternally every whe« 

In the multitude of thy work9. 

Well is that wben thy will 

Worketh for Thee. 



Hallowed le thy name. 



Swa ift gehalgod 
Thin heah nama 
Swithe Duerlieef 
Blanegam gereordom! 
Twa and bund seofontif . 
Thes the secgath bee 



So be hallowed 
Thy lofty name ; 
Very grandlike f 
Tn many languages ! 
Two and seventy. 
This the books say. 



(1) MSS. Cap. X. Gintab. Wmler, p« 147. 
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Th«t thu, engU God, 
Ealle gesettest, 
Ulcere theode, 
Theow and ▼isan, 
Thawurthiath thin weorc, 
Wtrdum and dndunii 
Tkarh gecynd clypiatb^ 
And Crial heriaCh, 
Aod thin lof IndAtb, 
Lifigenda God ! 
Swa (hu eart gesthelod 
Ge«iMl eaile world. 



HISTORY OF THE 



[BOOK IX. 



That Thoa, the God of angeli, 

Appointestall, 

In every nation. 

The servile and the vise. 

That they honor thy work. 

By words and in deeds. 

Througfaottt nature they call on thee. 

And Christ praise. 

And Thy love extol, 

O God of the living ! 

Thos thoa artennohled 

Over all the world. 



ny kingdom come. 



Gum nu and mildsa, 
Mihta Waldend l 
And us thin rice alyf, 
Rightwis dema ! 
fiardaselost! 
And ece lif 
Thar we sib and lufa 
Samod gometath : 
Eagena beorhtnys. 
And caUe nkirhthe. 
Thor bith gehyred 
Thin halige lof. 
And thin micele miht, 
Mannumtofrofre 
Swathu, englaiGiod: 
Eallom blissast^ 



Geirurthethinwilla, 
Swa thu Waldend eart« 
Ece geopenod 
Geond ealle world. 
And thu the silf eart 
Sotbfsest dema. 
Rice r«d bora, 
Geond rumne grund^ 
Swa thin heah setl is 
Heah and maeie, 
Fcger and wurthlie, 
Swa thin Faoder worhte 
^thele and ece. 
Thar thu on sittest 
On thaere swithran healf. 
Thn eart Sunu and Fcder ; 
Ana vghter swa 
Is^ thine sthela gecynd 
Hioclum gemsrsod. 
And thu monegun helpst ; 
Ealra cyninga thrym 
Glypast ofer ealle. 
l^th |hin wulder word 
Wide gehyred, 
Tlionne thu thine fyrde 
F«geregehlis8ast. 
Sylest miht and mund 
Micclum herige;' 
Aa<iwe thandath 



Gome now and be benign, 

mighty Governor! 

And grant to as Thy kingdom. 

Righteous Judge ! 

The happiest on earth I 

And eternal life, 

Where we peace and love 

Together may find : 

Brightness of the eyes. 

And all mirth. 

There be heard 

Thy holy praise. 

And thy great might. 

The comfort to man. 

As Thou, God of angels ! 

Blesseat all. 



Thy will he done. 



Be thy will done. 

As thou art the Governor. 

Be it for ever spread 

Over the wide world. 

And as Thou thyself art 

The Righteous Judge, 

The potent Counsellor, 

Over the spacious ground. 

So is thy high throne 

Lofty and great. 

Fair and dignified; 

As thy Father made it, 

Koble and overlasting. 

There Thou sittest 

At the right hand. 

Thou art Son and Father; 

Both thus one 

Is Thy noble nature 

Magnified by many. 

And Thou helpest multitudes ; 

The glory of all kings. 

Thou speakest overall. 

Bo the word of thy mi^ty 

Widely heard. 

Then Thou thy hosts 

So beauUful wilt bless. 

Thou givest might and protection 

To many crowds ; 

And we thank 
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Thusend a fela 
Bal engla thryn ! 
Anre sUefne. 



Swa (he en heofonum ! 
Heah thrymnesse I 
^£thele and ece : 
A thanciath 
Gseneand gecorene 
Crtstes thegnas. 
Singath and biddalh, 
SothDestne God, 
Are and gifnesse 
Ealre theade* 
Thonne thu him tithatt 
Tyr eadig cyningC 
Swa tha eadmod eart ; 
Ealre worulde 
Sy the thane and lof, 
Thinre mildse 
Wuldor and willa. 
Thu gewurthod eart 
On heofonrice, 
Heah Casere. 



And on eorthan 
Ealra cyninga 
Help and heafod ! 
Haliglasce! 
Rede, and rihtwis ! 
Rum heorl hlaford ! 
Thu ge aethetodest 
The ealle gesceafta. 
And to syndrodest big 
Sithlhanon manega. 
Sealdesl slee gecynd 
Agene wisan ; 
And a thine mildse 
Ofer manna beam. 



Swa mid sibbe s»nst 
Urne hlaf dsghwamlice. 
t)ugathe thinre 
RihtUce dffilest 
Mete thinum mannum ; 
And him mare gehsetst, 
Mtter ferth silhe, 
Thines Faedcr rice 
That WiBs en ftuman, 
. Fsgere gegearwood ; 
Earda selosi. 
And ece lif, 
Gif we soth and riht 
Symie gelcstatb. 



Syle us to dsg, Dribten, 
Tbjiie mildse and mibta, 



ANGLO-SAXOKS* 



S«5 



A thousand times, 
Thou glory of all angels! 
With one united roice. 



As it is in heaven. 



So Thee in the heaven ! 

exalted glory! 

The noble and the Eternal ! 

For ever thank 

The pure and chosen 

Thegns of Christ. 

They sing and pray. 

Their true and constant God, 

The honor and grace 

Of all nations. 

This thou permittest to them, 

O happy King of glory ! 

As thou art condescending : 

From all the world 

Be to thee thanks and praise, 

For thy mercy's 

glory and good will. 

Thou art established 

In the heavenly kingdom, 

The lofty CiBsar. 



So on Earth. 



And on earth 
of all kings 

The help and the head ! 
Holy Physician ! 
' Counsellor, and righteous ! 
Lord of the enlarged heart! 
Thou ennoblest 
All creatures for Thyself, 
And hast separated them 
Afterwards into many kinds. 
Thou givestto each species 
To be its own nature ; 
And for ever Thy mercy 
la over the children of men. 

Our daily bread. 

So with peace mayest thou send 

Our loaf daily. 

From Thy dignity 

Righteously Thou dividest 

Meat to ttiy servants ; 

And to them still greater hast promised 

After their departure. 

Even Thy father's kingdom. 

That was in the beginning 

JBeauteously prepared; 

Happiest of earth. 

And eternal life, 

If we truth and right 

Shall always pursue. 

Give UB this day. 

Give to us, Lord, to'd^y. 
Thy mercy and might, 
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* Andaremodgebig, 
Thane and iheawas, 
On thin gewil. 
Bewyrc us en heortan 
Haligne gast on innan, 
And us fultum sile, 
Thnt we mouton wyrcan 
Willan thinne. 
And the betccan 
Tyr eadig cyningc ! 
Sawie ure 
On thines selfes band. 



HISTORY OF THE 



[ BOOK IX. 



And our mind incline. 

Both thanes and theows. 

To Thy will. 

May Thy Holy Spirit within as 

Act on us in Ihe heart. 

And grant us Thine aid. 

That we may perform 

Thy will, 

And commit to Thee, 

O happy King of Qlory ! 

Our souls 

Into Thine own hand. 



And forgive us our trespasses* 



Forgif us are syima 

Thttt us ne scamige eft, 

Drihten ure I 

Thonne Thu en dome sitst, 

And ealle men 

Up ariseth, 

The fram wite and firam were 

Wurdan acaenned. 

Beoth tha gebrosnodon eft 

Ban mid Ihan flaesce 

Ealle ^an sonde 

Eft geworden. 

ThatweswuttoIIice 

Siththan oncnawath 

£al thst we geworhtoa 

On woruld rice, 

Betere and wyrse. 

Thar beoth buta geara ; 

Ne magon we 

Hitna dyrnan. 

For tham the hit 

Drihten wat; 

And thar gewitnesse 

Beoth woldor micele, 

Heofen warn, ' 

And eorth warn, 

Hel warn thridde. 

Thon beoth egsa 

Geond ealle world. 

Thar man us tyhhath 

On diBg twegen eardas, 

Brihtenes are, 

0th the deofoles theowet ; 

Swa hwather we geeamiath 

Her on life tha hwile, 

The ure nihta 

Moste wsron. 



Forgive us our sins. 

That they may not again disgrace us, 

Our Lord ! 

When Thou in judgment aittest. 

And all men 

Shall rise up. 

That from punishment and fines 

We may be born to be. 

They who have dissolved 

Bone with flesh 

All quite intire 

Shall again be made 

Then we manifestly 

Shall afterwards know 

All that we have done 

In the world's kingdom. 

Better and worse. 

Theit shall we be without disguise ; 

Nor may we 

It at all conceal; 

For this reason that it 

The Lord will know ; 

And witnesses there 

Will be, in great glory. 

The citizens of heaven. 

Earth's citizens also. 

And hell, a third class. 

Then will be dread 

Over all the world. 

There to us will be decreed 

A day of two worlds. 

Honor with the Lord, 

Or servitude to devils ; 

As we shall either earn 

Here while in life, 

When our nights 

Should be the greatest. 



As we forgwt those who trespass against us. 



Ae thonne us alysatb, 

lifigendeGod! 

Sawle ure, 

Swa we her gifath 

Earmon mannum 

The with us agilt. 



But then redeem us, 
living God ! 
In our souls. 
As we here give 
To the poor men 
.That against us offend. 
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And koAm not into temptation. 



SOT 



And na us thu ne 1st 
Lathe besvican 
On costnunga, 
Cwellan and banian 
Sawle ure, 
Theah we sinna fcia 
Didon for uredisige 
D«ge8 and nihles. 
Idele spnece. 
And nnrihtweore^ 
Thine bodu brocon. 
VTe thebiddathnn, 
^ImihtigGod! 
Are and gifness. 
Ne 1st swa heanliee 
Thin hand geweoae. 
On ende d»ge 
Eal forwurUmi t 



And do not thou let us 

Be hatefully misled 

Into temptation, 

To kill and burn 

Our souls, 

Tho* we many sins 

Have done thro' our folly. 

Days and nights. 

In idle speech, 

And iinrighteoas conduct, 

We have broken thy commandments. 

We now pray of Thee, 

Almighty God ! 

Honor and grace. 

Nor let so wretchedly 

Thy hand-w0rk, 

On the day of the end 

Be all destroyed ! 



£ut deliver us from evil. 



Ac alys us of yfeli. 
Ealle we bethurfen 
Godes gifnesse. 
Vie agylt habbath 
And swithe gesingod. 
We the, sothfseslanGod ! 
Hsriath and lofiath, 
Swa thu hslend early 
Cynebearn gecydd, 
Cwycum and deadim; 
£thele and eee, 
Ofer calle thinge. 
Thu miht on anre hand 
Eathe befealdan 
Ealne middar eard. 
Swilc is msre cyningc. 



Sy swa thu siir wilt, 

Sothfsstdema! 

WetheenglaGod 

Ealle heriatfa, 

Swa thu eart gawurthod 

A on worlda forth. 



But rescue us from evil. 
We all need 
The grace of God. 
We have trangressed 
And greatly sinned. 
We thee, righteous God ! 
Magnify and praise. 
As thou art the Saviour, 
The royal child announced, 
To the living and the dead; 
The noble and eternal one, 
Overall things. 
Thou couldst on one hand - 
Easily have thrown down 
All this middle earth, 
Such is the Great King. 



Amen* 



Be it as Thou thyself wiliest, 

righteous Judge ! 

We- the God of angels 

All praise,. 

As Thou wilt be honored 

Henceforth forever. 



We will close this branch of our subject of the poetical compo- 
sition of our Anglo-Saxons with another remarkable instance of Jts 
paraphrastic character, hardly indeed retaining anyother scsnblance 
of poesy than the metre of the lines, and this continuous peri- 
phrasis ; which, however, exhibits an ingenious fertility of amplifi- 
cation^ as weU as much kndable piety. It is thekr metrical Gloria 
Patri. 

Glory he 



Sy the, wulder and Idf 
Wide geopnod 
Geon ealle theoda ; 



To Thee, be wonder and praise 
Wide expanded 
Over all the earth ; 
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Thane and willa, 
Hsgen and mildse, 
-And ealles modes lufa; 
Sbthfsstna sib 
And thines silfes dom 
"World gewlitegod. 
Sva thu wealdan miht 
£a11 eorthna msgen, 
And uplifle wind ; 
And wolcan-wealdest 
Ealle on riht. 



Thanks and willingness. 

Strength and mercy. 

And the lore of erery mind; 

Steadfast peace 

And thine own judgments 

Framed in the world. 

Se mayest Thou govern 

EYcry ppwer on earth, 

And the wind of the upper air; 

And Thou nilest the sky 

All with righteousness. 



To the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit. 

Thou art the Father of comfort. 

And the Spirit's guardian, 

The leader of life. 

The governor of light. 

Apart from all sins ; 

So thy great Son, 

Through his pure nature. 

King over all. 

Hath blessed the constant ; 

Our book teacher. 

The mind's high refuge. 



Thu eart frofra Fffider, 
And feorh hyrda, 
Lifes laththeow, 
Leohtes wealdend, 
Asundrod fram sinnum ; 
Swa thin sunu mnre, 
Thruh clsne geeynd,. 
Cyninc ofer ealle, 
Beald gebletsod ; 
Boca lareow, 
Heah bige frofre. 



As it was in the beginning. 



Swa Wjcs en fruman 
Frea mancynnes, 
Ealre worlde, 
Wlite and freofre. 
Glaene and crsftig; 
Thu gecyddest 
Thwt tha Thu ece God ;' 
Ana geworhtest, 
Thurh halige miht, 
Heofenas and eorthan, 
Eardas and uplyft. 
And ealle thine; 
Thu settestonfoldan 
Swithe fela cynna. 
And to syiidrodost big 
Silhthan on manega. 
Tha geworhtest, 
Ece God ! 
Ealle gesceafta 
On six dagum ; 
Seofolhan thu gerestest 
Thin fffigere weorc. 
And Thu sunnan dsg 
Silf halgodest ; 
And Thu msrsodesthlne 
Manegum to helpe, 
Thone heahan dsg 
^ Healdath and frithiatb, 
Ealle tha the cuiinon ; 
Cristene theawas, 
Baligne beort lufan. 
And thffis bihstan gebod, 
On Drihtenes naman ; 
And se dsg is gewurthod. 



As he was in the beginning 

The Lord of mankind, 

Ofall the world, 

Beauteous and consoling, 

Pure and skilful; 

Thou didst announce 

That thou art tlie eternal God ; 

Thou alone didst frame. 

Through holy might. 

The heavens and earth. 

Countries and the superior air. 

And all. things ; 

Thou placeston the ground 

Very many races. 

And didst separate them 

Afterwards, in their multitudes. 

Thou didst make, 

Everlasting God ! 

All creatures 

In six days ; 

On the seventh Thou ceased 

Thy beautiful work, 

And Thou the Sunday 

Thyself didst hallow; 

And thou magnified it 

For a help to many. 

This high day 

Observe and keep peaceful 

All that know Thee; 

The Christian customs, 

The heart's holy love, 

And this highest precept. 

In the Lord's name; 

And the day is honoured. 
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Andna symle 
Thine sothan weore. 
And thine micele mibc, 
Manegum swutelatb ; 
Swa thine crsftas 
Hig cythath wide 
Ofer ealle world, 
£ce sUndath 
Godes hand geweorc. 
'Groweth swa tha hete. 
Ealle the heriath 
Halige dreamas, 
Clsnre stefne. 
And Gristene bec^ 
Eal middaneard; 
And we men ewethatb. 
On grunde her, 
Gode lof and thane, 
£ce willa, 
And thin agen dom. 



And en worulda worM 
Wunalh and rixath 
Gyninc innan wuldre. 
And his tha geeorenan 
Heab thrymnesse ; 
Halige gastas, 
Wlilige englas ; 
And wuldor gife, 
Sothe sibbe, 
Sawla tbancung. 
Modes niildse. 
Thar in seo msste 
Lufu baligdomes. 
Heofonas syndon, 
Thurh thine ecan word, 
£ghwer fuHe. 
Swa synd thine mihta, 
Ofer middan eard, 
Swutole and gesyne, 
TlMiBt tha big silf worbtest. 



We thaBt sothlice secgath, 
Ealle thurh elene gecynd, 
Thu eart cyninc on ril^t., 
Glsene and craeftig ; 
Thu gecyddest thaet, 
Tha Thu, mihtig God, 
Man geworhtest; 
And him ondydeit 
Orth and saw le; 
Sealdest word and gewitt. 
And wsstma gecynd ; 
Cyddest thine cr«ftas; 
Swilc is Ghristes mibt. 



And now for ever 

Thy true work, 

And thy vast might, 

Is manifest to many ; 

So thy skill 

They widely declare 

Over all the world. 

Eternally will stand 

God's hand-work. 

It grows as Thou bast commanded. 

All praise Thee 

With holy joy, 

With pure voice. 

And Ghristian book, 

In all this middle earth; 

And we then express. 

On the ground here. 

Good praise and thanks, 

With everlasting will. 

And by thine own decree. 



World without end. 

And in the world for ever 

Will dwell and rule 

The King in glory, 

And bis chosen 

In exalted dignity ; 

Holy Spirits, 

Beauteous angels ; 

And in grace and glory. 

In true peace. 

With thanksgiving of souls. 

And pitying mind. 

There is the greatest one. 

Of loveofbolyness. 

The heavens are 

Thro' thine eternal word. 

Every where full. 

So are thy mighty powers. 

Over this middle earth. 

Manifest and seen, 

Which thou Thyself exertest. 

Amen. 

We this truly say, 
All thro' a purified nature. 
Thou art the righteous king. 
Pure and skilful; 
Thou didst declare. 
That Thou, mighty God, 
Wouldest make man ; 
And to him thou didst infuse 
Breath and soul ; 

Thou gavest him language and wit. 
And natural fertility; 
Thou didst declare thy skill ; 
Such is the power of Christ (i). 
MSS. Gap. X. Cantab, and Wanley, p. i4G^i4«. 



(1) It U among the MSS. of the Cdllege of Corpus Ghriiti at Cambridge ; and 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Urn the Anglo-Saxon Versiflcatidn. 

The best Saxon scholars have confessed that the versification of 
the yernacular poetry of oar ancestors was modelled by rules which 
have not been fully esiplcHred. But the passage before quoted from 
Bede (1), shows that it had rea&y no other rule than the poet's ear. 
To combine his words into a rythmical cadence was all he aimed 
at. A few sp0cim€DS will enable the reader to see what this ca- 
dence usually was. 

In Alfred's Boetios, part of the specimens before traioslaled ststtd 
thus : — 

Eala thu scippend Swylce seo sunne 

Scif ra tungla Sweartra nihta 

Hefones and eprthan Thiostro adwiesccth 

Thu on heah setle Thurh thine meht 

Ecum'ricsast Blacun leoth 

And thu ealne hraethe Beorh(e steorran 

Hefon ymbhwearrest Mona gemetgath 

And thurh thine Thurh thinra meahta sped 

Halige miht Hwilum eac tha sunnan 

Tunglu genedest Sines bereafath 

Thaet he the to herath Beorhtan leohtes. 

The little poem wUeh was eited from the Saxon Chronicle is the 
following : — 

gee Wanley's Catalogue, p. 110. For more informatioa on the Anglo-SaxoD poetry, 
I refer the reader ivith great pleasure to Mr. J. J. Gonybeare's lUufttcatioos of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry, collected and published since his death by bis brother. I do 
not coincide ift all the translations, but 1 feel the value of the researehesy and the 
talent in bolh the brothers which Um work displays. 

Mr. W. Gonyheare has added an arranged catalogue of ail tha extant relics of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry under the foUowigg heads:-!. Narrative poetry derived 
from hi&torical or traditional sources. This comprizes the Beowulf; the fragment 
on the battle of Finsburgh, first published by Hickes, and the fragment on the death 
of Beorhlnoth> printed by Hearne in his Joban. Glaston.Ghron. Mr. J. J. Cony- 
beare's tiUnslalions of these are inserted.— II. Narrative poetry derived from scrip- 
tural sources, as Judith; and CsBdmon's paraphrase.— III. Narrative poetry derived 
from the lives of saints, comprizing the life and passion of St. Juliana, and the 
visions of the hermit Guthlac, both in the Exeter MS. but never published.— 
IV.' Hymns, and other sacred poems which he enumerates — Y. The odes and epi- 
.tapbis in the Saxon chronicle.-rVI. Elegiac poetry, of which the editor mentions 
only one specimen, in the Song of the Exile, besides wha^ may be ranked as of this 
kind in Alfred's 6oethis.^VII. Moral and didactic poetry, in which the latter 
work takes the lead,— Vlil. Miscellaneous. The specimens which Mr. J. J. Cony- 
beare and his brother hava brought to light from the Bketer MS., as already 
iioticed, are important and ioterestuig; and the value of some has been enhanced 
by the poetical paraphrases which accompany their Latin translations. 

(1) Sea btlare, p. 156. 
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Gamol feax hael th 
Wis and word snottor 
Ofer pKtera. gethring 
Ofer hwieles aethel 
Hama bereafod. 



The next lines may be cited because of their riming ten 
dency : — 



That w«arUi »ty wed 
» Uppe on roderum 
Steorra ou stathole 
Thohe stith fterhthe 
Hsieth hige gleawe 



Bttathwide 
Cometa be nanian 
Grsft gleawe men 
"Wise sothboran (i). 



The yersiOcationof Gedmon'S paraphrase translated in p. i8«*, 
has a similar cadence. It begins : 

He is miegna sped 
Heafod caira 
Heali gesceafta 
Frea iElBiightig. 

C»d.p. 1. 



Us is riht mi eel 
Tlwt we rodera weard 
Wereda wuldor cyning 
Wordum herigen 
Modam lufien 



In Judith the versification is of the same species^ which is taken 
from the description of the battle i — see the English before, 

p. 18*.:- 



Tba wearth snellra werod 
Snude gegearewod 
Geara to eampe 
Stdpon eynerole 
Secgas and geeithas 
Baeron thafas 
Foron to gefeohte 
Forth on gerihie 
Bttleth under belraum 
Of thsre hahigan byrig 
0» thet dsegred 
&ifiX dynedan scildes 
Hlude hloinnon 
Hues se hlanca gefeah 



Wulf in walde 

And se wanna hrefn 

W»l gift-e fugel 

Weftan begen 

Tha him tha theod guman 

Tholitontilian- 

Fylle on faegam 

Ag hin fleab on last 

Earn «tes georn 

tJwig fethera 

Salowig pada 

Sftng failde leoth 

Uyrned nebba. 

Jnd. p. 24: 



The description of Beowulf s sailing and landing is thus given :— ' 



Cw»th he Gothcyning . 

Ofer s|yan rade 

Secean woide 

Mjerne theoden 

Tha him wss manna tbearf 

Tfaone silhfael him 

Snotere ceorlas 

Lyt hwon logon 

Thttm the him leof w»rr.*-> 

Secg fisade 
Lagu craeftig mon 
Land gem^ccu 
Fyrst forth gewat fl^ta 
Waes on ytham 
Bat under heorgs 
Beornas gearwe 

(1) Sax. Chron. 123. 



On stefb atigon streamas.^ 
Gewat tfa« ofer w«g holm 

Wmde gefy»ed 

Flota fann heals 

Fugle gelicost 

0th tha ymb an tid 

Othres dogores 

Wunden stefna 

Gewada hasfde. 

Tha tha lithende 

Land gesawon 

Brim clifu blican 

Beorgas steape 

Side fae nsssas.-^ 
Thanon up hcalbe 

Wedera leodc 
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On wang sUgon Gode thancedon 

Stt wadu MBldon Thss the him yUUade 

Syrcon brysedon Eathe wurdon. 
Guth gewsdo 

It appears to me that the only rule, or rather habit, of the Saxon 
versification which yf.e can now discover is, that the words are 
placed in that peculiar rythm or cadence which is observable in all 
the preceding extracts. This rythm will be felt by every one who 
reads the following lines : — 

Thohton tilian Modiiin luffen — 

Fylle on ftttum— Heafod ealra 

Urig tethera Heah gesceafla 

Salowigpada— Frea^lmihtig.— 
Wordum herigen 

To produce this rythm seems to have been the perfection of their 
versification. But, happily for the strength of their poetry, they 
extended their rythm sometimes into a more digniCed cadence, as 

Wereda waldor cyning— 
Ymthe heolster sceado — 
Thurh thinra meabla sped— 

\^en their words would not fall easily into the desired rythm, 
they were satisGed with an approach to it, and with this mixture 
of regular and irregular cadence all their*poetry seems to have been 
composed. 

By this rythm, by their inversions of phrase, by their transitions, 
by their omissions of particles, by their contractions of phrase, 
and, above all, by their metaphors and perpetual periphrasis, their 
poetry seems to have been distinguished. 

^ That they occasionally sought rime and alliteration cannot be 
doubted,Yor we have some few Anglo-Saxon poems in rime (1 ) . But 
neither of these formed its constituent character, nor was any 
marked attention given to the prosedical quantity of thehr syttaUes, 
as Hickes supposed (2). 

« (1) Mr. J. Conybeare remarked, in the Exeter MS., Ihe conleotg of which he 
first brought to our general knowledge, one Anglo-Saxon poem, entirely written in 
rime, with alliteration, Introd. xit. His brother has inserted it with a translation, 
p. xvili— XXV. In some others he remarks that it occurs only in part, as in the 
extract which he has cited from the poem on the Day of Judgment, which has the 
following rimed passage : — 

Thnt na maniu gehvylc That now erery mu 

Cwic UMDden ber wtnata who dwells here tllre, 

eeoeosan mol May chooee 

Swa helle hiertha EiUier wounds oT hell, 

Swa heofeses marlhn ; Or the majesty of kearco ; 

Swa leohte leobt. Or the bright light, 

Swa tham laUuun nihl ; Or the haterui night ; 

Swa tbrymmes thraoe, Or the power off glory, 

Swathrystrawrsee; Or the Tengeance of darkness ; " ' . 

Swa nid Drihien dreaai. Or Joy with the Lord, 

Swa mid deonecn hrem ; Or mourning with derlls; . 

Swa wite mid wrathnm. Or punishment with wrath, 

Swa waldor mid arum ; Or glory with hononrs ; 

Swa life, swa death, Or life, or death, 

SwahimleofebMh. Ibid. Whleheror ho lores most. Ibid. p. xivf. 

(2) lam willing to coDCur with Mr. J. Gonjbeare, that alUterttion was used in 
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CHAPTER V. 

Their Latin Poetry. 

The Latin poetry of the Anglo-Saxons originated origin or tbeir 
from the Roman poetry, and was composed according *-*"" ^®®*'y- 
to the rules of prosody . Its authors were all ecclesiastics, who had 
studied the classical writers and their imitators; and who followed, 
as nearly as their genius would permit them, the style and manner 
of classical composition. Sometimes they added a few absurd 
peculiarities, dictated by bad taste, and sometimes they used rime. 
But in general the regular hexameter yersc was the predominant 
eharacteristic of their poems. 

The origin of their Latin poetry may be therefore easily ex- 
plained. With the works of the classical writers we are all ac- 
quainted. As the Roman empire declined, thq genius of poetry 
disappeared. Claudian emitted some of its departing rays. But 
after his death it would have sunk for ever in the utter night of the 
Gothic irruption, if the Christian clergy had not afforded it an 
asylum in their monasteries, and devoted their leisure to read and 
to imitate it. 

The Romans had diffused their language as their conquests and ' 
GCdonies spread ; but it would have also perished when the Gk)thic 
irruptions destroyed their empire, if the Christian hierarchy had not 
preserved it. The German tribes who raised new sovereignties 
in the imperial provinces were successively converted to Christia- 
nity ; and as the new faith chiefly emanated from Rome, one reli- 
gious system pervaded the western part of Europe. The public 
worship was every where performed in Latin. All the dignified 
dergy and many others were perpetually visiting Rome. The 
most accessible and popular works of the fathers of the church 

Saxon poetry. The examples in his introductory essay show it, p. viii.; but I think 
it was as an occasional beauty, not, as in Pierce Ploughman, the fundamental 
principle. His opinion on the versification of the Saxon poetry deaerret to be 
quoted ; he thinks it "belongs to (he trochaic or«dactylic species. It Is to a metre 
of this kind, iii which emphasis holds the place of quantity, that I would refer the 
verses of the Anglo-Saxons. They will be found to consist, for the most part, of 
feet of two or three syllables, each having the emphasis on the first, and analogous 
therefore to the trochee or dactyl, sometimes perhaps to the spondee of classic metre. 
Introd. li. Mr. Bosworth has inserted Mr. Rasks opinion on this subject in hi« 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar. But Bede*s statement, which I observed, and have quoted 
before in p. 156., gives us an Anglo-Saxon's own decisive information on this dis- 
puted subject. 
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were in the Latin language. And this was the only tongne in 
which the ecclesiastics of Germany, France, Britain, Spain, Ireland, 
and Italy could compose or correspond in to be understood by each 
other. Hence every ecclesiastic in every part of Europe, who 
aspired tp any intellectual cultivation or distinction, was obliged to 
learn the Latin language, and to write in it. From this circum- 
stance, they nourished a necessary attachment to the Latin authors ; 
and thus the Latin language and the classical writers were pre* 
served by the Christian clergy from that destruction which has 
entirely swept from us. both the language and the writings of 
Phoenicia, Carthage, Babykn, and Egypt. 

Many of the clergy wrote homilies, or diqNitatioas treatise ; 
some aspired to histcHry, and some were led to cultivate poetry. 
In the fourth century, Yictorinus, Juvencus, and Prud(»itius, dis- 
tinguished themselves by poems in Latin verse on devotional sub- 
jects. In the fifth century, Sedulios, Dracontius, and Sidonivs, 
with others, cultivated Latin poetry. In the next age a|^eared 
Aleimus, Arator, Columbanus, and the prolific YenantUis Fortu- 
natus. Every subsequent century enumerated many ecclesiastical 
poets, who aU alike fashioned both tfaenr gemus and (heir woriu 
Arom the classical models, ot their imitators. They chose, indeed, 
subjects more suited to thenr saered professkm ; but they strove, . 
according to their best abilities, to give their religious effinrts 
all the style and the measures of the standard poetry of aacifint 
Rome. 

The Anglo-Saxons who wrote Latin poetry drank from the same 
Hdiconian spring., and used the same prosody ,- and of coiR'se their 
Latin poetry originated from the Latin poetry g( the eeclesiaslics 
vrho hsid preceded them, and their classical models. 

But though the prosody of the dassieal poetry furnished these 
writers with their metres, yet as they were in a ruder and less 
cultivated age, their taste was too unformed and irregular to keep 
to the chaste style of the Augustan bards. They undervahied the 
excellence to wWch they were familiar, and sometimes they strove 
to improve it by beauties of their own ; beauties, however, oflen 
perceptible only to the eye or the ear of a barbaric taste. 

Some of their grotesque ornaments are mentioned in the fifUi 
century by Sidonius He notices some verses which were so 
eonqpeaed as to admit of being read either backward or forwird. 
Thus: 

Boma tibi subito o^oiibtts ibit amor ; 

and 

Sott«i«d«ie p«de, ede perede omIos (i). 

H6 has aligo giwa to us. a speeisMn of another fantastic effbrl in 
(1) Sid. Ap. lib. \%. ep. 14. 
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two verses, of wfaicb he »As bisfrieiid to admire the disposition of 
the syllables : 

Pnedpiti mod* quod deeurrit tramite flamM, 
. Tempote consumftam jam oito defioiet. 

These, if read backward, wiU giye : 

Deficiet cito jam coMumptiiiD tempore flomeD, 
Trantte deGurrit quod modo preeipiti ! 

The poem of Proba Fdconia, a poetess of the fourth century, 
was also constructed very whimsically. Her subjects were, *he 
history of the creation, the deluge, and Christ. Sb^ narrates these 
histories in centos from Yirgil, who knew nothing about them. 
She has so curiously selected above seven hundred of his lines, 
and so placed them, that, with the aid of titles to the different por- 
tions, the principal events of these Scripture histories are described 
in the words of the Mauntuan bard (1). 

Our Anglo-Saxons displ^ occasional exertions of xidheim's utm 
the same depraved taste in their Latin poetry; of which ^^^^ > 
the most ancient that has descended to us consists of the composi- 
tions of Aldhelm, who died in 709 ; and will be noticed again in the ' 
chapter on their literature. His verses, from the study of better 
models, are prefer2d>le to his pompons prose. * His poetical works 
which remain are entifled, Be Ls»ide Yirginum, de Octo princi- 
palibus Yitiis, and iEnigmata. 

Towards the close of his prose treatise on Virginity hi* De Laode 
he stated, that he Aould write on the saiAe subject in virginum. 
poetry. His preface to the poem is an acrostic address to the abbess 
Maxima, in hexameter verse. It consists of thirty-eight lines, so 
fhntasticaKy written fiial each line begias and ends with Ihe suc- 
eessive letters of ttie words of the €rsl line ; and thus the irst and 
last Hnes, and the initial and final tetters of each line, consist of the 
same words. In Ihe last Une Ihe words occur backwards. The 
final letters are to be we$it upwards. 

Ct) mh. Alig. torn. |Kiil.9.10S--7l4 
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M ETHICA TiRONES NUNC PEOMAHT CARMIH A CASTO S 

E t laudem capiat quadrato carmine rirg 0. 
T rinus in arce Deus, qui pollens secia creavi T 
R egnator mundi, regnans in sedibas alti S 
I ndigno conferre mihi dignetur in sthr A 
C um Sanctis requiem, quos laudo versibus isti C 
A rbiter altithronus qui senrat sceptra supem A 
T radidit his c<Bli per ludum scandere lime N 
I nter sanctorum cuneos qui laude perenn I 
R ite gloriflcant moderantem regna tonante M 
O mnitenens Dominus, mundi formator et aacto R 
N obis pauperibus confer sufflragia cert A 
E t ne concedas trudendos hostibus istin G 
S ed magis exiguos defendens dextera tanga T 
N e pnedo pellax coelorum claudere lime N 
V el sanctos valeat noxarum fallere seen A 
K e fur strophosus foveam detrudat in atra M 
G ondilor a summo quos Ghristus servatOIymp 
P astor orile tuens ne possit tabula rapto R 
. R egales vastans caulas bis dicere pup pu P 

mnia sed custos defendat pvilia jam nun C 

M Axima prascipuum qus gestat numine nome N 
A ddere presidium mater dignare precat U 
N am tu perpetuum promisisti lumine lume N 
T itan quem clamant sacro spiramine vate S 
C ujus per mundum jubar alto splendet ab ax E 
A tque polos pariter replet vibramine fulme N 
R ex regum et princeps populorum dictus ab «t O 
H agnus de magno, de rerum regmine recto R 

1 Hum nee mare nee possunt cingere coel I 

N ec mare navigerum spumoso gurgite valla T 
A ut zon» mundi que stipant stbera eels A 
G larorum vitam qui castis moribus isti G 
A uxiliante Deo vernabant flore perenn I 
S anclis aggrediar studiis dicere paupe R 
T anta tanien digne si pauper pr«mia proda T 
O mnia cum nullus verbis explanat apert £ 

S OTSAC ANIMRAG TNAHORP CNUn SENORIT ACIRTE M (l). 

Aldhelm calls this^ quadratum carmen, a square verse. He was 
not the inventor of these idle fopperies of versification. Fortuna- 
tus and others had preceded Aldhdm in this tasteless path, 
in which authors endeavour to surprise us, not by the genius thej 
display, but by the diflSculties which they overcome. 

The poem is not divided into books or chapters. It consists of 
two thousand four hundred and forty-three hexameter lines, the 
last eight of which are rimed ; the four first alternately ; the 
others in couplets. We subjoin them : — 

Quis prius in spira morsum glomeravit inertem 
Idcirco cursim festinat credere Ghristo 
Agnoscens propriam tanta virtute salutem 
Insuper et meritum cumulavit sanguinis ostro, 
Priemia sumpturus cum coeli coBtibus almis. 
Candida post sequitur cum binis martyra sertis, 
Integritas nitidam, nee non et passio rubram 
Plumabant pariter macta virtute coronam (2). 

The first twenty-two lines of the poem are an invocation to the 
Deity. The translations of the. passages which we select, as spe- 
cimens of his powers, are made as literal as possible. 

(1) Maxima JBibl. Vet. Patr. torn. xiii. p. 3. (S) Ibid. p. 19. 
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Almighty Father} Sovereign of the world! 
Whose word the lucid summits of, the sky 
With stars adom'd, and earth's foundations fram'd ; 
Who Ung'd with purple flowers the lonely heath ; 
And check'd the wandering billows of the main. 
Lest o'er the lands the foamy waves should rage 
(Hence rocks abrupt the swelling surge controul) : 
Thou cheer'st the cultured flelds with gelid streams ; 
And with thy dropping clouds the corn distendst : 
Thine orhi of light expel night's dreary shade ; 
Titan the day, and Cynthia tends the night : 
From thee what tribes the fields of ocean roam. 
What scaly hosts in tbie blue whirlpools play I 
The limpid air with fluttering crowds abounds. 
Whose prattling beaks their joyful carols pour. 
And hail thee as the Universal Lord : 
Give, Merciful l thine aid, that I may learn 
To sing the glorious actions of tby saints (i). 

I seek not rustic verse, nor court the Nine (2), 
Mor from Castalia's nymphs their metres ask. 
Said erslto guard the Heliconian hill. 
Nor, Phebus ! need I thy loquacious tongue. 
Whom fair Latona bore on Delos' isle — 
ril rather press the thunderer with my prayers. 
Who gave to man the lessons of his word ; 
Words from the Word 1 ask, whom David sang. 
Sole ofi'spring of the Father ; and by whom 
Th' Almighty Sire created all we know ; 
So may their gracious inspiration deign 
To aid "their feeble servant in his lay. 

He opens his subject by telling us that there are three descrip- 
tions of persons to whom the praise of chastity belongs : the mar- 
ried who live virtuously ; the married who live as if they were 
single i and they who keep in the virgin state. After above an 

0) Omnipotens genltor mnndtim ditlone iriberaan» 
Lnclda stelligeri qal condls culmina coell, 
Mec non tellurls formas fandamlna verbo : 
Pallida parpnreo plnyU qui flora vireta : 
Sic <inoqiie fluctivagl refrenas csrula ponti, 
Mergere ne raleant terraram littora Ijrmphis. 
Sed tnmidoc frangnnt fluctiis obstacnla rapls : 
ArToram gelido qui cultas fonte rigabis, 
Et segetnm glamas nimbosis imbribus aoges, 
Qui latebras mundi geminato sidere demis ; 
Mempe diem Tilaa et noclem Cynthia comit. 
Piscibas nquoreos qni campos pingulbus ornas. 
Squamigeras formans in gianco gurgite tnrmas 
Limpida prcepetibos, sic comples aera caterris, 
Carrula qon rostris resonantes canlice pipant 
Atqoe creatorem direna voce fatentar. 
Da priofl aaxiliam, clemens, nt carmlna pouim 
Indita Sanctoram modnlari gosta prioram. 

Maxima Bib. Vet. Patr. torn. xiii. p. I. 

(2) Non rogo rarfcolas versaa. et commata masas 
Nod peto Castalldas metrorum cantica nymphas 
Qnai dicaat Helicona Jngam serfare supernqm, 
Nee precor, ut Phoebus llngoam sermone loquaeem 
Dedat, qnem Delo peperit Latona creatrix^ 
Sed potins nitar precibus pnlsare Tonantem, 
Qui nobis placidi confert oracula Verbl, 
'Vert>um de Yerbo peto, hoc Psalmista canebat, 
Corde patris genitum, qood proles unica constat, 
Quo pater Omnipotens per mnndom cnnct.! creaTlt. 
Sic patris et prolis dignetiir Splritas almus 
Auilliim fragili clementer dedere serTO. 
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hundred lines in praise of virginity, be proceeds to describe forty- 
five characters who distinguished the state which he prefers ; and 
this biographical panegyric forms the substance of his poem. Most 
of his applauded personages are only known in the calendars of the 
Romish church. Some of his images, common-idaces, and exam- 
ples, shall be quoted. 

Amid his i^ild and difiiose panegyric on vii^nity, the following 
images occur : — 

Now let my verses eull the rarest flowerst 
And weave the virgin crowns which grace the good; 
What ean more charm celestials in oar conflict. 
Than the pare hreast hy modest virtoe roled (i) 7 

The chaste who blameless keep ansollied fame 
Transcend all other worth, all other praise; 
The Spirit high-enthroned has made thoir hearts 
His sacred temple (2). 

For chastity is radiant as the gems 
Which deck the crown of the Eternal King : 
It tramples ou the joys of vicious life, 
And from the heart uproots the wish impure. 
The yellow metal which adorns the world 
Springs from the miry chambers of the earth : 
So the pure soul, its image, takes its bif tk 
From carnal passions of terrestrial love. 
And as the rose excels the Tyrian dyes, ' 
And all the gaudy colours work'd by art : 
As the pale earth the lucid gem creates 
In rustic soils beneath the dusty glebe ; 
As yellow flowers shoot gaily from the corn. 
When spring revives the germinating earth: 
So sacred Chastity, the dear delight 
Of all the colonies of heaven, is born 
From the foul appetites of worldly life (3). 

And as the vine, wfiose spreading branches, bent 
With stores immense, the dresser's knife despoils. 
Exists the glory of the fruitful fields ; 
And as the stars confess th' ail-glorious rayvr 

(1) None Igitur raros decerpant carmlna flores 

E quels Tirgiiicas Taleant Tabricare coronas; 

Quid plus cffilicolas Jnvat in certamlQe nostro 

Quam iotegritatis amor regnans In pectore puro? 
(S) Yirglnitas castnm serrans sine crimtue cariDeo, 

Cntera firlutam vinclt pneconia laude ; 

SpiritQs aliithroui templom sibi vindlcat almna. 
(3) Yirglaitas fulget lacens, ut gemma coroun, 

Qon caput eterni pnecingii stemmate regis : 

Hiec calcat pedibas spnrce consortia vitn : 

Funditus extirpans petulantls gaudia carnia. 

Aori materiem fulTi, obrlzumqne metaUum 

Ex quibas ornatur preesentts machina mundl, 

61area.de gremio prodidU sordida lerr». 

Sic ctata Integrltaa aori fla?entU Inufo 

GIgiiitar e spnrca terreoi came pareuUs. 

Ul roaa Paniceo tlocAuras murlee canctaa 

Cocclneosqoa slrnnl pracellU rubra colores. 

Pallida purpureas ut gigoit glarea gemmas, 

Pulrerulenta tegit qnas spnrcl glebula ruria; 

Ut flos flaveaoens scandit de cortice c<Nrnl 

Teapore Temall, d«n promit gcrmiDa ielliu ; 

Sic aaeni Tirginitaa cceloram grata colonta 

Corpore de.spMrco anmit prlmordla Tlt«. 

JtfaximalMb. yeU^lr. torn. xML p. k. 
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When in his paths obliqae the sun rolls round, 
Transcending all the orbs which grace the poles : 
So Chastity, companion of the btess'd, 
Excelling, meekly, every saintly worth. 
Is haird the queen of all the virtues here (i). 

The cliastity which rules the virtuous frame, 

A virgin flower which blooms unhort in age, 

Falls not to earth, nor slieds its changing leaves. 

Behold the lilies waving in the fields. 

The crimson rose, sweet blushing on the bank, 

Which cro^\ns the conquering wrestler, and becomes 

The garland for the victor in the course ; 

So purity, subduing rebel nature, 

Wins the fair diadem which Christ awards (2). 

The peacock's raany-colour'd plumage waves. 
And the soft circles glow with Tyrian dyes: 
Its tawny beauties, and its graceful form 
Surpass the proudest labours of our skill (3). 

We voKf add from the same poem his descriptioii of tbe dettnic- 
tion of paganism, as exhibiting the degree of his powers of poetical 
composition : — 

Not Mars the lord of wounds, who scatters round 

The seeds of war, and fills the rancorous heart 

With Gorgon poisons, can assist bis fanes ; 

Nor Venus can avail, nor her vile boy. 

The golden statues of Minerva fall, 

Tbo' fools proclaim her goddess of the art» ; 

Nor he for whom, as ancient fictions sing. 

The leafy vines their precious branches spread. 

Can prop the columns nodding with their gods. 

The marbles tremble with terrific crash, 

Andfihe vast fabric rushes into du^t. 

Ev'n Neptune, rumour'd so-vereign of tbe waves. 

Who by his swelling billows rules the main^ 

He cannot save bis sculptured effigies. 

Whose marble brows the golden leaves surround. 

Not ev'n Alcides, who tbe centaurs crush'd, 

And dared tbe Uery breath of prowling Cac«s, 

When from bis throat bis words in flames were poured, 

(1) Tinea fhiglfiDris ut constat givtia. campls, 

Pamptnns Immensos dum gignit palmite botros,, 

Vinitor exspoliat frondentes fslcibas antes : 

SIdera prttclaro cedunt nt Inmina soil, 
"" Lujitrat dum terras obliquo tramite Titan, 

Cnncta supemorani conTlncens astra pelonim : 

Sic qwHiue Tirginitas qa» sanctos fndlta comit. 

Omnia sanctorum transcendens prmnta snpplex 

tntegritas qnoque virtutum regina vocatur. 

HaxteaVili. IM-Mlr. torn. ^^ p. *. 
(9) Integritas animas regnaqs in corpo^e casto 

Flos est Tirgtneus, qui nescit damna senoctn. 

Nee cadit iu torram ceu fronde ligustra fatiM^nnt. 

Cemile fecnndts nt vement lilla snlcls, 

Et rosa sangaineo per dumos flore mbescat. 

Ex quibns ornatus qui viuclt forte palesCris, 

Acelptt in circo victor certamtne, serta. 

Hand sacns IntagrHas deTi«ta eara^ ickiHI 

Pnlchnis geslabtt Ghrlsto rag aaatfe «ot«i«a«. Ibid. 

(9) Qaaaqaam Terslcolor fl«T«scat penna pav^Ris 

Et teretes mlllent plus rubro mnrlce cycH. 

Cqjos formosa spocies et folva vettustas 

Omnia fabromni porro moHmina vtnelt. Ibid. 
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Tho* his right hand the dreadful club may grasp, 
Can shield his temples when the Gliristian prays (i). 

One other example will be a sufficient specimen of his De Laude 
Yirginum. Two sisters were condemned for refusing to sacriGce 
to idols. One was punished first in the presence of the other, with 
the hope thather constancy might be affected by her sister's sufiTer- 
ing. Instead of this event, Secunda's speech is thus represented by 
Aldhelm : — 

Firmly she said, *' Secunda ne'er will tremble ; 

Bring all your blood-stain'd tortures to oppress me, 

Your fires, your swords, your scourges red with gore, 

ICour clubs, your cords, your stones that pour like hail ; 

Bring all your cfuel instruments of pain ; 

Yet, conquering my tormentors will 1 triumph. 

As many means of death you fiercely frame. 

So many crowns in heav'n's bright plains will bless us (2)." 

His poem *' De Octo principalibus Vitiis," or on the eight prin- 
cipal vices, opens with an allusion to the preceding poem : ^• 

Thus have I sung the praises of the saints. 
Whose fame re-echoes round the concave sky, 
Now must the verse the mighty battles paint. 
Waged by the vices ; which from virgin tribes 
> Withhold the kingdoms of celestial joy. 
And shut the portals of their lucid walls (2). 

This poem contains four hundred and fifty-eight Latin hexame- 

(1) Non Han TulnlBcas qui belli semlna sparglt ; 

Rancida Gorgoaels insplrans corda venenls 
Delubrl statuis potnit mccurrere parmls. 
Nee Venus, ant Veneris prodest spnrcissima prt^lea. 
Aarea sternantnr fundo simulacra Minerve, 
Qnamque deam stolldi dixerunt arte potentem : 
Nee Bacchus valuit, cui frondent palmtle viles, 
Vt referunt falso velerum figmenta librorum, 
Nnmfne nutantes fan! fulcire columnas. 
Sed titnbant templl tremebundis marmora crustis, 
Et rult in prasceps tessellis fabrica fraclts. 
Ncq»taDas fama diclns regnator aquarum ; 
Qui regit imperium ponti turgentibus undis, 
Falsas effigies, quas glaaco marmore aculpnnt, 
Aarea seu rulra quas ornant petala frontfe, 
Baud Taluit reterum tunc sustentare deorum. 
Alcides fertur Gentaurl victor opimns, 
Flammea qui pressit latronis flamina Gaci. 
QuamTis fnmosis rnctaret flabra loquelis. 
Herculis in crypta sed lorquet dextera clavam 
Nee tamen in templo rigida vlrtute resullat, 
Qun famulus Christi snpplex oramina fudit. 

Maxima Bib. Vet. Patr. torn. xUl. p. 12. 
f^ Nam constanter ait, " nanguam tremebunda Secunda : 

Adfer cuncta simui nobis tormenta cruenta ; 
Ignes et macheras et rubras vibice virgas, 
Restes et fustes dura grandine saxa. 
Quot tu poenarum genera crudeliter infers. 
Ast ego lanla feram Ticlo tortore trop»a, 
Quot tu concinnas crudi discrimina lethi 
Tot DOS in supera numerabimus arce coronas. Ibid. p. 18. 
IS) Digestus igitnr sanctorum laadibus almis, 

« Quorum rumores sub ccbU cuimine flagrant ; 

Restat, ttt ingeutes.depromant carmina ptignas. 

Ex vitiis procedenles, Tirtulibus atque 

Virginibus Christi, que coell regna negabunt, 

Florida laciflaae claudentes limint ports. n>id. p. 19. 
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ters. After an introduction of some length, it treats of the eight 
vices in this order : gluttony, luxury, avarice, anger, despair, 
slothfulness, yain-glory, pride. It closes m ith a iiBose per- 
oration. 
His allegorical introduction begins with these lines i — 

The crowding legions gather to the war, 
Justice' fair friends, and virtue's holy troops ; 
'Gainst these the vices fix their camps malign. 
And whir! their thick'ning spears of basest deeds. 
The rival combat glows, the banners float. 
And the loud clangor of the trumpet roars (i). 

On luxury he exclaims : — 

Indecent words from this base monster spring, . 
From him scurrility and folly's gibes; 
Love, frivolous deceiver • and excess. 
Oh what illustrious men ! how great, how many! 
Has this fierce enemy thrust down to hell ! 
Yet could he not, though mask'd in beauty's shape. 
From Joseph tear the excelling palm of virtue ; 
When the voluptuous net the fair one wove. 
He spum'd her charms, and from his garment fled ; 
By this he well deserved the throne of Memphis (2). 

His declaration on avarice is in these phrases .* — 

Next avarice leads the war, and heads a band 
Of dense array, conductress of the light ; 
She not alone the public streets pervades 
With blood-stain'd arms, and shafts in poison dipp'd. 
Her base companions follow— frauds and thefts, 
A thousand lies, and actions false and vile ; 
Base appetites of gain, and perjuries throng : 
The hosts of rapine, stain'd with every crime. 
Heedless of oaths, joined in an ardent band (3). 

His first verses on anger are : — 

(t) Ecce eaterratim glomebant ad bella phalanges, 

Justitin comites et Tirtotum agmlna sancta, 

HU adTonanlur TlUorum castra maligna, 

Spfssa nefandarum qnse torqnent spicnla remm, 

jGmula cen pognat popaloram pagna daoram. 

Dam vexiUa fenint et clangtt elassica salplx. 

Maxima Bib. Vet. Patr. torn. xUi. p. 1%. 
(S) Ex hoc nascantar monstro tarplsslma verba, 

Nee non scarrililas et aciBTO ludicra gesto, 

FriTolus, et fallax amor, ac petutantia Inxiu. 

O qnantos qaalesye Tiroii, et laude celebres, 

Hnc Bellona ferox jub trtstia Tartara tnult* 

Non sic egreglam rirtulls perdere palmam 

Forma rennstatis ralnit compellere JoMph, ' 

Qol dominam sprevlt nectentem retla laxns, 

Et itopmm fagtens pepli velamina liqait . 

Idclrco fellx meruit Memphitica sceptra. Ibid. f. ffi, 1 

(8) Po«t Philargyria prodncit tertia bellam,— 

Hne ductrix pagn» sUpatnr milite denso. 

Non iola graditnr per publica strata pedeitrU, 

Anna craenta ferens et sptcula lita reueno. 

Hne comitea praros, itldem mendacia miUe, 

Frandes et fures^ ac faJsls frlrola gestfs, 

Appetitna torpis lucri et perjorfa Inepta, 

Atqne rapinarum maculatos crimine questas, 

Congliobal in caneam cam faUls teatibus ardena. Ibid. 
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Ferocious wrath the foarth battalion calls, 
AM, always raging, hurries to the flght; 
H» fefCKhs the pious peace of brothers' love, 
Aad goads their jarring minds to mutual war; 
Hence impious slaughters— hence the shouts of rage— 
And gnashing indignation clamours loud (i). 

On Tain-glory he exclaims (2) : — 

How the false thielr his lying promise pours. 
To darken all the solid bh'ss of life ! 
And can it not suffice that this fair world, 
Which round the pole in devious motion glides. 
Exists to gratify all human needs? 
Must heav'nly honours earth's frail children grasp? 
What crimes, what wrong, to wretched mortals spring 
From the vain passion of transcendent fame ! 

His ^nigmata may be next considered. Its poetical prologue 
presents to us a curious instance of that fantastic and difficult ver- 
sification which some men in former times pursued. Both the 
beginning and the final letters of the thirty-six hexameters which 
compose it, present to us, in succession, one- of tUs sentence : 
^ Aldhelmus cecinit millenis yersibus odas.'' 

A rbiter, stherio Jupiter qui regmine sceptr A 
L ucifluum que simul coeli regale tribuna L 
D isponis, moderans «temis iegibus illu I> 
H orrlda nam multans torsisti membra fiehemot 'B 
E X alto quondam rueret dum luridus arc E 
L impida dictanti metrorum carmina prassu L 
M unera nunc largire : rudis quo pandere rem M 
Yersibus oihigmata queam ctandestina fat U. 
S 1 Deus indignis tua gratis dona rependi S 
G astalidas nymphas non clamo cantibus istu G 
E xamen neque spargebat mfhi nectar in or E, 
G inthi sic nunquam perlustro cacumina, sed ne C 
I n Parnasso procubui, nee somnia vid I. 
N am mihi vcrsiiicum poterit Deus addere carme N 
I nspirans stolidie pia gratis munera pient 1. 
T angit si mentem, mox laudem corda rependun T 
M etrica : nam Moysen declarant carmina vate M 
J am dudum cecinisse Celebris vexilla trops f 
L ate per populos inlustria, qua nitidus So L 
L ustrat ah Oceani jam toilens gurgitc... L 
E t Psalmista canens metrorum carmina voc E 
N atom divino promit generamine nume N 
I n ceelis prius exortum, quam Lucifer orb I 
S plendida formatis fudisset lumina sacli S. 
y erum si fueriiit bene haec aenigmata vers U 
E xplosis penitus nevis et rusticitat E 

(1) Ast Tero quartam trux congregat In catervain, 

Qo» semp«r furibanda cupit discrfmina belli : 

Et ciet ad puiniam mentes discordia fralnim, 

Dam copolata pia disrumpit foedera pacis, 

Ex boo nascuntnr cedes cum strage nefandA 

Et clamor TOPis, simnl indiguatio frendens. 

Maxima Bib. Yet. Patr. torn. XiiL p« M. 
(i) quam falsa latro spondebat ftrirola mendax, 

Ut concessa nidls fascaret munera Titte, 

Nonne satis foret, nt quadro cum cardfne munduB, 

Quem vertigo poll longts anfractlbus ambit, 

Usibus bnmanis servlret rite per CBTum, 

lafula terrenes ni coeli comat alumnos? 

Heuscelus, heu facinus, miseris mortalibus oitoml 

K) hoc ex vana presertim gloria frelns • Ofltf. T» 
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R Un 4)*ctiIlM> reete deeursa nee erro R 

S eduxit vana specie molimina menti S; 

I neipiam potiora ; sea Deus arida serv I, x 

B eBifjero quondam qui vires tradidit Jo B, 

Vi iscera perpetui rods si repleat Iiaust U. 

S iccis nam laticis duxistj cautibas amne S 

O UiD) cum cmieos traosgresso marmore robr O 

D esertum penetrat : cecinit quot carmine Davi D 

A rce poli genitor servas qui secula cunct A 

S oivere Jam soelerum noxaa dignare neftnda S (i). 

These ffinigmata consist of twenty tctrastica, or stanzas of four 
lines, on various subjects ; as the earth, the Wind, clouds, nature, 
the rainbow, the moon, fortune, salt, the netfle, and suchliker— of 
fourteen pentasticha of Gvc lines, of thirteen hexasticha of six lines 
each, nineteen stanzas of seven lines, ten of eight lines, deven of 
nine lines, and thirteen of ten lines each. 

In the collection of Boniface's letters, there is a singular Latin 
poem in rime, entitled the poem of Aldhelm, Carmen Aldhelmi. 

As the rimes of this composition are more remarkable than its 
poetry, I will cite the first few lines, with a prose translation in the 
notes : — 

Lector caste catholice Atqoe facta inforaiia 

Atque obses athletke Quassantur sub stherea 

Tuts pulsatus preciboft GDnvexa cmli camen » 

Obn(xe flagitantibus Dam tremit mondi macbina 

Hi^mnista carmen cecini Sab ventorum monarehia. 

Atque responsa reddidi Eccenocturno tempore 

Sicut pridem pepigeram Orto brumali turbine 

Quando profectas fueram Qaatiens terram tempestas 

Usque diram Domnoniam Turbabat atque vastitas 

Per carentem CoRuibiam Cum fracti venli todere 

Florulentis cespitibus Baccbarentur in aetbere 

Etfecandis graminibus £t rupto retinacuU) 

£(ementa inormia Desaevirent in ssculo (2). 

This poem contains two hundred and four lines in this measure. 

But Aldhelm is also r^narkable for having given us a direct 
testimony of the use of rime in England before the year 700. In 
his treatise "De Laudibus Virginitatis," he says — 

" It may be expressed not unsuitably in rimed verse (Carmine ry Ihmico) : — 

Ghristus passus patibillo 
Atque Isti latibulo ; 
Virginem virgo virgini (3) 
Gommeadabat tutamini. 

(1) Mailnu Bib. Vet. Patr. (om. xiiL p. 2). 

(i) " Cbaste calhotfc reader, and strenaoas friend ; urged bf your prayers, ear 
Reitty intrealing me, I have composed a poem, and retnrned an answer, as I for- 
merly agreed to do, when I went to dismal Devonshire, through Cornwall, void of 
flowering l«fs Mtd fruitful gras«. The vast elbments are shakan under the ettiereal 
MAvex chamber of the sky, while the machine of the wortd tremMes under the 
■MDarchy of the winds. Lo ! in the night, when the wintry whirlwind has risen, the 
tempest shakes the earth, and desolation terrifies; when the bursting winds rage 
ki the air, and, having broken through their confinement, madden on the earth." 

(3) Aldhelm de Laud. i. 7. p. 207. Whart. ed. 1603. See further on this 
sa^ect the Essays on rimt m^ the AnhMtogia, vol- xiy. p. 168^204. 
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This clear and decisive testimony destroys the fayonrite system of 
our men of letters, that the use of rime in Europe came from the 
Arabs in Spain. Aldhelm used it before they entered Spain; and 
the ancient Welsh bards long before Aldhelm. 
utiB poetry of Our voncrable Bede attempted Latin poetry, but the 
^^' muses did not smile upon his efforts. His composi- 
tions comprise some hymns, some elegiac poetry, and the life of St. 
Ciithbert in hexameter verse. 

This Life consists of a preface and forty-six chapters, which 
include nine hundred and seventy-nine lines. It has little other 
merit than that of an Anglo-Saxon labouring at Latin prosody in 
the dark period of the seventh century. It has not the vigour or 
the fancy which' occasionally appear in Aldhelm's versification ; 
and therefore a few passages only will be quoted. 

He begins in this humble style : — 

That many lights should shine in every age 
T illume the loathsome shades or human night 
With his celestial flame, the Lord permits : 
And tho' our light supreme is Christ divine. 
Yet God has sent his saints with humbler rays 
To bum within his church. With sacred fire. 
Love fills their minds, and Zeal inflames their speech. 
He spreads his numerous torches thro^ the world, 
, That the new rays of burning faith, diffused ' 

With starry virtues, every land may fill (i). 

His invocation is much inferior to Aldhelm's : — 

Aid me, Supreme * the Spirit's gifts proceed 
Froni thee; and none can fitly sing thy grace 
Without thy help. Oh, thou ! who tongues of flamtt 
Erst gave, now send the treasures of thy word 
To him who sings thy gifts ! (2) 

The following legend is selected as a specimen of the general 
style of the narration : — 

The youth now bent beneath a sudden pain (S), 
And led his languid footsteps with a pine. 

(1) VoHa sols Domlnas falgewere lamina seclls 

Bonavlt, tetricas haman» noctfs at urabru 

Lustraret dirina poll de calmino flamma. 

Et licet tpM deo niatus de Inmine Christaa 

Lux sit ramnia, Dens sanctos qaoque Jure laeeras 

Ecclesfaa rotiiare dedit, qnibas Igne magistro 

Senslbos instet amor, sermonibus tntmX ardor, 

MaltlBdoB Tariam lycbnot qui s]>anlt in orbem. 

Vt cnnctam nora lux fldei face fnsa Mb axem 

omnia aiderU Tirtutibos arra repleret. Smitb'a Bede, t- 9fiB. 
(ft) To, rogo, samme, Jara, donoram spiritut anctor, 

Te sine nam digne far! tna gratia nescit. 

FlammiTomisqae soles dare qui nova Aimlna Unguis 

Vanera da Terbl lingn* tua dona canentl. IMi^ p. MB* 

^3) Parrulos intcrea sabitt discrimine morbi 

Plectitur, atqae regit vestiga langnida pino. 

Gumqae die quadam snb diro fessa locasset 

Membra dolens solas mitts pner, eeee r^eaie 

Venit eqoes niveo renertndas tegmine, nee noB 

Cratia cornipedl simlils, recobumqae salntat, 
' Obseqniam sibl ferre rogans. Gni talia reddlt, 

" ObaeqnUs mine Ipse tnti adilateie promptos 
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When on a day as in the air he placed 
His weary limbs, and meek yet mourning lay, . 
A horseman clothed in snowy garments came. 
And graceful as a courser : — He saluted 
The youth reclined, who offered his obeisance. 
" My prompt attentions should be gladly paid 
To you — if grievous pains did not withhold me : 
See how my knee is swell'd — no leech's care 
Thro' a l(>ng lapse of time has sooth'd the evil." 

Straight leaped the stranger from bis horse, and slrok'd 
The part diseased, thus counselling : "The Hour 
Of wheat and milk boil quickly on the fire, 
And spread the mixture warm upon the tumour." 
Remounting then he took the road he came ; 
And Cuthbert used his medicine, and found 
That his physician from th' exalted throne 
Of the Supreme had come, and eased his pain, 
As with the fish's gall he once restored 
The light to poor Tobias. 

There are some hymns of Bede remaining. The hymn on Ihri 
year deserves our peculiar notice, as it shows that he also used 
rime, and gives additional support to that column of evidence 
which enabled me to trace the use of rime into the fourth century. 

The flrst part of the hymn on the year consists of a few hexame- 
ters, some of which seem to have been meant to rime. These are 
succeeded by fifty-eight lines, which correctly rime in couplets, 
and which are not hexameters. They are not worth a translation, 
being only curious for their rimes. I add the first twelve. 

Annus solis continetur quatuor temporibus, 
Ac deinde adimpletur duodecim mensibus. 
Quinquaginta el duabus currit hebdomadibus, 
Trecentenis sexaginta atque quinque diebus. 
Sed excepta quarta parte noctis atque diei 
Quas dierum superesse cemitur serie. 
De quadrante post annorum bis binorum terminum, 
Galculantes colligendum decreverunt bissextum. 
Hinc annorum diversantur longe laliludines 
Quorum quidam embolismi, quidam fiunt communes, 
Brevis quippe qui vocant communis lunaribus 
Solis semper duodenis terminatur mensibus. 
Longus autem qui omnino embolisn^us dicitur 
Luns tribus atque decern cursibus colligitur. 
Brevioris anni totus terminatur circufus 
Trecentenis quinquaginta ac quatuor diebu«, 
Longus vero lunae annus in dierum termino 
Continetur trecenteno, octogeno, quaterno (i). 

Yellem, ni diro premeretnr comp«de gressns. 

Nam tumet ecce genu, nuliis quod cura medentum 

Tempore Jam multo valult mollire lafanis." 

Desillt hospes equo, palpal i^nu sedolas »grum, 

Sic fatas : " Simflo) nitidam com lacto farindm 

Olla coquat pariter fejVentis in igne cullnn, 

Hacque istum calida sanandns inange tomorem.** 

Hec memorans conscendit eqanm, quo Teaerat, illo 

Calle domam remeans. Monitus medicina secuta est, 

AgnoTitqne sacer medicam Tenisse supernt 

Judicig a solio sammo, qui munero claufos 

Restituit visu8 pfscfs de felle Tobf». Smith's Bede, p. 169, S70. 

(1) BediB Opera, torn. i. p. 476. That Bede had observed the middle, or ivfaat 
have been called Leonine rimes, is clear from his adducing one as a specimen ho^ 
poets use the flgure Homseoleuton :— 

" Poetn hoc modo , 
PerTla divisl, paMenint cenila pontl." Tom. i. Op. p. 6t. 

III. 15 
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In the same poem he frequently makes his hexameters rime. 
In another part of the same poem he introduces a series of middle 
rimes j as, — 

Adventum Domini, non est celebrare Decembri, 
Post ternas nonas, neque quintas ante calendar, 
Pasoha nee undenas, Aprilis ante calendas, 
Nee post septenas, Maias valet esse calendas, 
Virgo puerperio, dedit anno sigua secundo, 
lUius magni cycli, modo bis revolvit...* 
Trigintaqae duos, quingentos qui tenet annos, 
lllius angelici, dantes pascbalia cycli, 
Qui constat den is, annis simul atque uovenis (i). 

The comma marks the position of the middle rime. He adds thirty- 
six more lines of this sort. 

We have also of Bede's a long poem on the martyr Justin. The 
beginning may be given to show its form. 

Quando Ghristus Deus noster Quatenas totius orbis 

Katus est ex virgine Fieret descriptio. 

Edictum imperiale Nimirum quia in oarne 

Per mundum insonuic, Tunc ille apparuit (2). 

lAtiD Poetry of Bouiface, the Anglo-Saxon who went a self-devoted 
Boniface. missiouary to Germany, and, after converting one 
hundred thousand from their idolatry, was murdered in 755, 
attempted poetry. Some of the verses which he subjoined to 
his epistolary correspondence yet remain to us. In the fol- 
lowing, the middle lines rei^-^sent an acrostic of the name of the 
friend to whom he writes. It is in Latin rimes. , The acrostic 
begins when he mentions his friend's name : 

Vale frater, florentibus i>ominum quee semper choris 

Juventutis cum viribus : Ferum comunt angelicis. 

Ut floreas cum Domino Qua rex regum perpetuo 

In sempiterno solio Gives ditat in ssculo 

Qua martyres in cuneo Iconisma sic cherubin 

Regem canunt sthereo Ut et gestes earn seraphin 

Prophetse apostolicis Editus apostotorum 

Gonsonabunt et laudibus Filius propbetarum 

JVilharde nunc nigerrima Summa sede ut gaudeas. 

/mi cosmi cantSigia ' Unaque simul fulgeas 

Temme fauste Tartarea Excelsi regni prsemia 

Ifaec contra hunc supplicia Lucidus captes aurea 

illtaque super sethera Inque Ihrono aethereo 

Jtimari petens agmina Christum laudes preconia (3). 

On another occasion he closes a letter to pope Gregory with six 
complimentary hexameters (4). Boniface is once called by a con- 
temporary the client of Aldhelm (5). 
Of Leobgiiha Am(mg the correspondents of Boniface we find some 
poets. Leobgitha, an Anglo-Saxon lady, closes a 

(1) Beds Opera, torn. 1. p. 48^, Simeon Dan. , p. 96-, quotes a long poem of Bede, 
on the day of judgment, in hexameter Latin verse. (2) Bede, torn. iii. p. 367. 

(3) IVJaxima Bib. Patrum, xiii. p. 70. They contain nothing, worth translating. 

(4) Ibid. p. 126. (5) Ibid. p. oa. 
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letter to him with these four verses, which are curious for being 
^- , limed hexameters : 

Arbiter omnipttens, solus qui cuncta creavit 
In regno patios, semper qui lumine fulget, 
Quia jugiter flagrans, sic regnet gloria Christi 
IlliBSum servet semper te Jure perenni (i). 

Th' Almighty Judge, who in his Fa therms realms 
Created ail, and shines with endless light. 
May he in glory reign, and thee pieserve 
In everlasting safety and delight. 

She introduces these verses with a letter, of which a' few paragraphs 
may be selected. " I ask your clemency to condescend to recollect 

^ the friendship which some time ago you had for my father. His 
name was Tinne f he lived in the western parts, and died about eight 

^ years ago. I beg you not to refuse to offer up prayers to God for 
his soul. My mother desires also to be remembered to you. Her 
name is Ebbe. She is related to you, and lives now very labo- 
riously, and has been long oppressed with great infirmity. I am 
theonlydaughter of my parents, and I wish, though lam unworthy, 
that I may deserve to have you for my brother ; because in none of 

\ the human race have I so much confidence as in you. I have en- 

' dcavoured to compose these under-written verses according to the 
discipline of poetical tradition, not confident with boldness, but 
desiring to excite the rudiments of your elegant mind, and wanting 
your help.\ I learnt this art from the tuition of Eadburga, who 
did not cease to meditate the sacred law." 

Gsna, an Anglo-Saxon archbishop, another of the 
correspondents of the German missionary, annexes to a *"** 

letter which he wrote to LuQus six lines, which are hexameters, 
but rifM in the middle of each line : 

VIvendo felix Christi laurate triumpbis 

.Vita tuis, seclo specimen, charissime coelo, 

Justitise cultor, verus pietalis amator, 
' Defendens vigili sanctas tutamine mandras 

I Pascua florigeris pandens prsedulcia carapis 

Judice centenos portans venienli maniplos (2). 

There is no more of his poetry extant. 

Ethilwald, the friend and pupil of Aldhelm, was also ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
a poet in this period. There' is a letter from Aldhelm 
to his beloved son and pupil jEthelwald yet extant. There is another 
from the disciple to his master, conceived in terms of great affection 
and respect, in which he says that he has sent three poems in two 
different species of poetry ; one in heroic yerse, the hexameter and 
pentameter, in seventy verses ; another not formed on quantity, 
but consisting of eight syllables in every line, and one and the same 
letter, adapted to similar cross paths of lines ; the third, made in 
similar lines of verses and syllables, on the transmarine journey of 
Boniface (3). 

(1) Max. Bib. Pat. p. 83. ' (2) Ibid. p. 111. (3) Ibid. 13. 03. 
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There are no poems immediately subjoined to the letter, but 
in^ithin three pages some poems follow which seem to be some of 
those described by Ethilwald. We infer this, because the last pur- 
ports by its contents to be written by tlthilwald(i), and the one 
preceding it speaks of Aldhelm (2), as if ft were addressed to him. 
Both are in the singular soci of verse above described. 

This singular versification seems to be a peculiar alliteration, 
which these passages illustrate : 

Summum satorem soUa Curvato colli cervicem 

Sedet qui per selhralia — Capitis atque verlicem, 

Cuncta cernens (^acumine Titubanti tutamina 

Goelorum summo lumine— Tribuat per solamina 

Sacro sancta sublimiter Neqae nocet nitoribus 

Suffragans manus fortiter. — Nemorosis cespitibus 

Caput candescens crinibus Ruris rigati rivulo 

Gingunt capilli nitidis ; — Roscidi roris sedulo. 

These poems are more remarkable for these syllabic diiiiculties 
jof versification than for any other quality, except the absence of 
the true poetical genius. 

The rimed poems which we have cited from Aldhelm, Bede, Bo- 
niface, Leobgitha, Csena, and Ethilwald, all Anglo Saxons who 
wrote before and between 700 and 750, show that the use of rime 
was a favourite amusement among the Anglo-Saxons^ at ibis pe- 
riod, in their Latin poetry. 

Aicuin'8 Laun Alcuiu was auothcr poet who contributed to adorn 
poetry. ^jjg eighth ccutury. Some of his poems have been 
printed among those of Walafrid Strabo, which his editor, Du 
Chesne, has noticed. He has left many poetical compositions, 
among which his verses to Charlemagne, and his religious and 
moral poetry, form the principal part. He sometimes rimes, as 
in this poem, of which the loose measure reminds us of Swift's 
petition : — 

Quam imprimis speciosa quadriga : homo, leo, vitulus et aquila. 
Septuaginta unum per capilula colloquuntur de domino paria. 
In secunda subsequuntur protinus homo, leo loquitur et vitulus 
Quibus inest ordinate positus decimus atque novem numerus (3). 

Sixteen more lines follow, rii^ing in the same manner. 
The following poem we may call a religious sonnet. I quote it, 

ii) Vale, vale, fldisslme, 

Phile Christ! charissime ; 
Quem in cordis cubicaio 
Cingo c)moris Tinculo— 
Salutatis sapplicibus 
J£tlielwaldi cum vocibua. 

Farewell, farewell, most Caitbfat friend, most dear to Ciirist; whom Id the chamber of ray heart I 
sarroand with the bond of love— the humble voice of Ethilwald havlDg saluted thee. 

Maxima Bib. Pat. p. 98. 

(S) Athelmnm nam altlsslmom 
Cano atqne ciarissimam. 
For I sing Aldhelm, the most loHy and most lliustrioas. Ibid. p. 98. - 

(3) Alb. Opera, ed. du Gh. p. 1686. 
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because, as all the lines but two rime togctlicr at different distances, 
I think it an early specimen of that sort of rime which afterwards 
became improved into the sonnet : 

Qui c(Bli cupit portas intrare patentes, 
Sff-pius banc pedibus intret et ipse suis. 
Hsc est perpetuae venienti porta salutis. 
Hoc est lucis iter et via jam venis. 
Hsc domas alma Dei, bic sunt thesaura tonantis. 
Sanctorum mults reliquisque patrum. 
Idcirco ingrediens devota mente, viator, 
Sterne solo membra, pectore carpe'polum. 
Hie Deus, hie sancti tibi spes, hie terra salutis. 
Sit conjuncta tuo pectore firma fides (i). 

Who seeks to enter heaven's expanded gates, 

Must oft within these sacred walls attend ; 

Here is the gate of ever-during bliss, 

The path of light, of pardon, and of peace. 

The bouse of God, the treasures of his power. 

And num'rous relies of the holiest men. 

With mind devoted, traveller, enter here ; 

Here spread your limbs, and fill your heart with hcav'n ; 

Here sacred hopes, here God himself awaits thee. 

If steadfast faith thy humble mind control. 

In another poem, on a lady building a temple, who was one of 
the correspondents of Boniface, he mentions Ina, the Saxon king, 
in his way .- — 

A third ruler received the supreme sceptre, 
Whom the nations call In ^ith uncertain cognomen. 
Who now governs by right the kingdom of the Saxons. 

There is another, which seems to have been meant to rime at 
different distances : — 

mortalis homo, mortis reminiscere casus ! 
^il pecude distas si tantum prospera captas. 
Omnia qufB cernis variarum gaudia rerum 
Umbra velut tenuis velociCne recedunt. 
Praecave non felix ne le dum nescis et audis 
Quassans prscipiti dissoivat turbine linis. 
Porrige poscenti viclum, ve! contege nudum, 
Et te postobitum sic talia facta beabunt (2). 

Mortal ! the casualties of death remember ! * 

If wealth alone we seek, we are but cattle. 

Know! all the various joys which charm below. 

Like a light-flying shade will SQon depart. 

Beware! lest in the hour of careless mirth 

The final whirlwind shake thee into ruin. 

Go, feed the hungry and the naked clothe ! 

Such deeds will bless thee in the grave we loathe. 

Some of his poetry is pleasing. The following is his address to 
his cell, when he quitted it for the world (3) : 

(1) Alb. Opera, cd. Du Ch. p. 1697. (2) Ibid. p. 1721. 

(3) mea cella, mlhi liabitatio dulcis amata, 

Semper in aeternum, 6 mea cella, vale. 
Cndique te cing;it ramis resouantibus arbos 

Silvnla florigeria semper onusta comis. 
Prata salntiferis florebant omnia et herMs 

Qnas medici querit dextra salmis ore. 
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my loved cell, sweet dwelling of my soul, 

Musi I for ever say, Dear spot, farewell ! 

Round thee tlieir shades the sounding branches spread, 

A little wood with flow'ring honours gay ; 

The blooming meadows wave their healthful herbs. 

Which hands experienced cull to serve mankind ; 

By thee, 'mid flowery banks, the waters glide 

Where the glad fishermen (heir nets extend ; 

Thy gardens shine with apple-bending boughs. 

Where the white lilies mingle with the rose; 

Their morning hymns the feathered tribes resound, 

And warble sweet their great Creator's praise. 

Dear cell ! in thee my tutor's gentle voice 

The lore of sacred wisdom often urged ; . 

In thee at stated times the Thunderer's praise 

My heart and voice with eager tribute paid. 

Lov'd cell! with tearful songs I shall lament thee. 

With moaning breast \ shall regret thy charms; 

No more thy poet's lay thy shades will cheer, 

No more will Homer or thy Flaccus hail thee ; 

No more ray boys beneath thy roof will sing. 

But unknown hands thy solitudes possess. 

Thus sudden fades the glory of the age, 

Thus all things vanish in perpetual change. • 

Nought rests eternal or immutable : * 

The gloomy night obscures the sacred day ; 

The chilling winter plucks fair autumn's flowers; 

The mournful storm the placid sea confounds ; 

Youth chases wild the palpitating stag. 

While age incumbent totters on its staff. 

Ah ! wretched we ! who love thee, fickle world ! 

Thou Ayeslour grasp, and hurriest us to ruin. 

One of Alcuin's fancies in versification was to close his second 
line with half of the first : 

Prssul amate precor, hac tu diverte viator 
Sis memor Albini ut, prssul amate precor (1). 

There are several poems, some short, others longer, in this kind 
of composition. 

Flamina te cininint florentlbtrs nndlqae rip!s, 

Retia piscator qua sua tendit OTana. 
Pomiferis redolent ramls tua claustra per hortos, 

Ltlia cum rosulis Candida mixta mbrls. 
Omne genus volncrum matntinas persoqat odas, 

Atque CreatoreiQ landat in ore deum. 
In te personuit quondam vox alma magfstri, 

QasB sacrosophiae tradidit ore libros. 
In te temporibns certls laus sancta tonantis 

Paciflcos soDult Tocibns atque anfmis. 
Te, mea cella, mode lacrymosis piango camorais, 

Atque gemens casus pectore piango tuos. 
Tn subito qnoniam fugisti carmlna satum, 

Atque ignota manus te modo tota tenet. 
Te mode nee Flaccus nee fatis Homenis habebit. 

Nee puert'Musas per tua tecta canunt. 
Vertitur omne decus secli sic namque repente, 

Omnia mutantur ordlnibas varlis. 
Nil manet eternum, nil immulabile vere est, 

Obscunit sacrum nox tenebrosa diem. 
Decutit et flores subito hyems frigida pulchros ; 

Perturbat piacldum et trlstior aura mare. • 

Qo» campis cervos agitabat sacra juventus 

iDcsmbit fessos nunc bacnlo senior. . 
Nos, miseri, cur te fugitlTum mandus amamnsf 

Tu fugis a nobis semper ubiqne mens. 

Alb. Opera, ed. Da Ch. p. 1781. 
(f) IbSd. p. 1740. 
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Many of Alcuin's poems are worthy of a perusal. Some exhibit the 
flowers of poetry, and some attempt tenderness and sensibility with 
effect. They are all distinguished by an easy and flowing versifica- 
tion. Several poems are addressed to his pupil Charlemagne, and 
mention him under the name of David, with a degree of affection 
which seldom approaches the throne. The adulation of a courtly 
poet, however, sometimes appears very gross, as in these lines, in 
which, alluding to Charlemagne's love of poetry, he ventures to 
address. him by the venerable name of the Qiian bard • 

Dttlcis Homere, vale, valeat tua vita per »vam. 
Semper in sternum, dulcis Homere, vale. 

lliis appears in the same poem with two other childish lines : 

Semper ubique vale, die, die, dulcisdime David, 
David amor Flacci, semper ubique vale (i). 

One of his poems consists of six stanzas, each of six lines. The 
two first are quoted, because this poem is very like one of the most, 
common modes of versifying in the Anglo-Saxon poetry : — 

Te homo laudet, , Sed tibi sanete 

Alme Creator, Solus imago, 

Pectore mente, Magna creator, 

Pacis amore, Mentis in arce 

Nou modo parva, Pectore puro 

Pars quia mundi est. Dum pie vivit (2). 

Of the other Latin poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, little need be 
said. We have a few fragments of some authors, but they deserve 
a small degree of consideration. Malmsbury has preserved to us 
part of a poem made on Athelstan, [Nrobably by a contemporary, of 
which the only curiosity is, that it is a mixture of final rimes and 
middle rimes. Where the poem ceases to rime at the end of his 
lines, he proceeds to rime in the middle ; and where he desists from 
middle rimes, he Inserts his final ones; and he has made his two 
first lines rime together, both in the middle and at the end (3). 

There is some poetry on Edgar preserved by Ethelwerd (4) ; and 
the Yedastne MS. of the life of Dunstan contains some riming 
lines (5). 

(i) Alb. Opera ed. Da Ch. p. 17ii, 1743. (3) Ibid. p. 780. 

(3) The twelve first lines may be qaoted as a specimen : 

Regina progenies prodaxit nobile stemma 
Cum tenebrfs nostris iUailt splendtda g«iiiiii«, 
HagQas ^thelstaQus patrle decos, ori)lta recti, 
Illuitrls probltas de yero nescla flectf.- 
Ad patrts edictam datof In docameata flchotarum, 
Extlmuit rigidos femla crepltante magistroi : 
Et potans avldla doctrinsa mella raedodlB 
Decarrlt teneros sed non paeriUter annoa. 
Hox adolescentis Teklltas (lore Javentn 
Armomm stadium traetabat, patre Jobente. 
• Sed nee in hoc segnem sensemnt bellica jura, 

Id 4no<iue posteriut Juravtt pobllca cura. Malmsb. Ub. li. p. 4S. 

(4) Efhelw. lib. It. c. 0. (5) AcU Sanet. May. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

On the jgeneral Literature of the Anglo-Saxons. 

That every nation improves as fast as the means and causes of 
improvement within it, and the external agencies that are operating 
upon it, can effect or allow, all anterior history proves; but the 
modes and paths of the progress of each country will be as different 
as its circumstances are dissimilar : in one age or state some di- 
rections will be taken peculiar to itself, and distinct from those of 
its predecessors or contemporaries. In their paths of excellence, it 
may be pausing, but it will be found to be forcing other channels 
of its own. The movement is always either preparation for ad- 
vancCi or a diffusion of attained improvements, or clear and steady 
progression. If its career seems on some points to be questionable, 
or retrograde, it will, on a more scrutinising examination, be found 
to be decided and prosperous in others. 

The Anglo-Saxon nation is an instance that may be adduced 
in veriGcation of these principles. It did not attain a general or 
striking eminence in literature. But society wants other blessings 
besi'des these. The agencies that affected our ancestry took a diffe- 
rent course : they impelled them towards that of political meliora- 
tion, the great fountain of human improvement; and, during the 
period of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, laid firmly the foundations of 
that political constitution, and began the erection of that great so- 
cial fabric, which Danes and Normans afterwards did not over- 
throw, but contributed to consolidate and complete. 

There were no causes in action of sufficient energy at that time 
to make the Anglo-Saxons a literary people. They had not, like 
the Gauls or Britons, the benefit of Roman instruction to educate 
them ; for both the Roman legions and settlers bad quitted the island 
before they came. From the Britons they could gain nothing, be- 
cause assailing them as invaders, and either enslaving or extermi* 
Bating them, there was no chance of any sympathy of mental culti- 
vation. Nor were the Britons much qualified to have been their in- 
tellectual teachers. Luxury, civil factions, merciless wars with 
each other, and the Scotch and Irish depredations, were fast bar- 
barising the island, while the Saxons were fighting for its occu- 
pation. The songs of the British bards were engrossed by enco- 
miums on martial slaughter, drunken carousals, or the mystical 
traditions of expiring Druidism, in which but a few gleams of in- 
telligent thought were at any time intermixed. Their historical 
events were twisted into the strange form of unnatural triads; and 
though they possessed many adages of moral wisdom and acute 
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and satirical obseryation of life and manners, yet aphorisms with- 
out reasoning are but the sentences of a dictator, which impress 
the memory without cultivating the understanding; and even these 
could rarely beneGt the Saxons, from the extreme dissimilarity to 
their own of the language in which they were preserved. Hence, 
tiU Gregory planted Christianity in England, there were no means 
or causes of intellectual improvement to our fierce and active an- 
cestors. 

But Christianity was necessarily taught at first as a system of 
belief of certain doctrines, and of practice of certain rites and 
duties. The length of time requisite to inculcate and imbibe these 
left no opportunity for the diffusion of literature. The monks 
from Rome introduced some , but they had not only to bring it into 
the island, but to raise among the Anglo-Saxons the state of mind 
and capacity requisite to understand it, as well as the desire to 
attain it. No effects can take place without adequate causes. It 
was only among the monasteries that the new taste could be at first 
introduced, and among that part of the nation which devoted itself 
to religion. The rest neither felt the want of it, nor the value, nor 
had the leisure or the means of attending to it. The great majo- 
rity of the population was in the working or servile state ; and hus- 
bandry being imperfectly understood or practised, too much labour 
was required to raise the produce they needed, and too little was 
(Stained, with all their efforts, to give that leisure and comfort 
without which no nation or individual will study. The higher 
classes being all independent, and either assailing or depredating on 
others, or watching and defending themselves, or pursuing their 
vindictive feuds, or attending their kings and chiefs in expeditions, 
witena-gemots, and festivities, or employing their time in learning 
the use of arms, or in pilgrimages, penances, and superstitions, or 
attending county and baronial courts, performing suit and service, 
and transacting that frequent civil business of life which their free 
institutions were always creating, had as little surplus leisure for 
the cultivation of literature as the vassal, peasant, or the interior 
domestic. Their dependent jurisdictions and franchises furnished 
also their thegns, or barons, with continual employment. The 
clergy only were accessible to it ; and these were, as a body, too 
poor to have books from which to learn it, and in their parochial 
villages had neither inducement nor opportunities to gain it. It 
was into the monasteries only that, under the circumstances of the 
day, the liberal studies could make any entrance. Nor at first even 
here. The monks were long occupied in building their churches 
and cloisters, and putting their ground into a state of cultivation, 
and of raising from it the means of subsistence. Most of them for 
some time could barely do this. It was only as some became gra- 
dually affluent that they could afford to purchase manuscripts, or 
were at leisure to study them, literature was not then generally 
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wanted for preferment, business, distinction, occupation, or amu- 
sement in the world. There was too much for all classes to do and 
suffer. But as the more favoured monasteries acquired wealth, li- 
braries, and leisure, some few individuals began to derive enjoy- 
ment from literature ; and as fast as the means of obtaining it 
accrued, the taste and pursuit of it arose and was diilused. The 
neglect of it did not proceed from the barbarism or incapacity of 
the Anglo-Saxon mind, but from its energies being necessarily ab« 
sorbed by more, indispensable occupations (1). Our ancestors were 
clever and active men in all the transactions and habits of their 
day, and were exerting in all their concerns as much awakened in- 
tellect as their gross system of feeding and habits of drinking per- 
mitted to be developed. We have estimated them too low, because 
we have too^iighly appreciated the general condition Of l^oman so* 
ciety, and too much compared our forefathers with ourselves. 
Absence of literature has been too often mistaken for absence of in- 
tellect. It is usually forgotten that illiteracy has been the general 
character of the mass of all people, whether Egyptian, PhoenidaH, 
Gre^, or Roman, as much as of the Goths or Anglo-Saxons. In 
the most celebrated countries of antiquity it was a portion only, and 
that but a small one, of their population whidi possessed either 
books or literature. It is only in our own times that these are be- 
coming the property of nations at large. When our Anglo-Saxons 
applied to literature, they showed the strength of their intellectual 
powers, and a rapidity of progress that has never been surpassed. 
Bede, Alcuin, and Erigena may be compared with any of the 
Roman or Greek authors who appeared after the third century. 
But that within a hundred years after knowledge, for the first time, 
dawned upon the Anglo-Saxons, such a man as Bede should have 
arisen, writing so soundly on every branch of study that had been 
pursued by the Romans, and forming in his works a kind of cydkH 
pedia of almost all that was then known, is a phenomenon which it 
is easier to praise than to parallel. 

The natural direction of the Anglo-Saxon mind, when first led to 
study, was necessarily to religious literature, because its tuition 
and ics tutors were of this description. To attain knowledge, it was 
requisite that our ancestors should become acquainted with the 
Latin language ; andthis was the first state of their intelleetual pro* 



(1) I obseire a passage in Bede which shows (hat even the Anglo-Saxon clergy 
made their literatare subservient to Iheir basiness. He says, *' I have Icnown manp 
eleriei placed in school, for this chiefly, that they might acqaire a knowledge of 
secular letters, which teach their auditors most studiously to seek carnal things s 
to contend for obU'ming the glory of the world ; and to learn the subtleties of syllo- 
gisms and arguments, that they may triumph over the unlearned, who are circum- 
vented with a verbosity of this sort." Again, ** As many scholars exercise them- 
selves in secular letters for the love of secular llfe^ so I shall exercise myself la 
ncred letters." Bed. Op. vd. vUi. p. 104(3, 1004. 
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When St. Augustin had entered England teaching Christianity, 
the pope sent to him many hooks, some of T^hich are now extant 
in our public libraries. This missionary, and the monks who ac- 
companied him, occasioned a desire of knowledge to spread among 
the Anglo-Saxons in the seventh century. In a short time after- 
wards, Sigebert, one of the princes of East Anglia, imbibed this 
feeling during his residence in France, to which he had fled from 
his brother Redwald. When he attained the crown of jBast Anglia^ 
he established a school in his dominions for the instruction of 
youth, in imitation of those which he had'seen among the Franks. 
He was assisted in this happy effort of civilization by Bishop Felix, 
who came to him out of Kent, and who supplied him with teachers 
from that part of the octarchy which Christianity and literature bad 
first enlightened (1). 

At this period Ireland was distinguished for its religious litera- 
ture, and many of the Anglo-Saxons, both of the higher and lower 
ranks, retired into it to pursue their studies gt their devotions. 
While some assumed the monastic life, others, seeking variety of 
knowledge, went from one master's cell to another. The hospitable 
Irish received them all, supplied them with daily food, with boobs, 
and gratuitous instruction (2). 

Many persons in England are mentioned at this time by Bede as 
reading and studying the Holy Scriptures. To the Anglo-Saxotis, 
as to all nations, the Jewish and Christian Scriptures must have 
been invaluable accessions. From these we learn the most rational 
chronology of the earth, the most correct history of the early stat^ 
of the East, the most intelligent piety, the wisest morality, and 
every style of literary composition. Perhaps no other collection of 
humiaii writings can be selected, whidi, in so moderate a compass, 
presents so much intellectual beneOt to mankind. We shall feel all 
their value and importance to our ancestors, if we compare them 
with the Edda, in which the happiest efforts of the Northern genius 
are deposited (3). 

It has been mentioned, that Alfred lamented very impressively 
the happy times which England had known before his raga, and 
the wisdom, knowledge, and books which then abounded. 

The period of intellectual cultivation to which he aHuded began 
to dawn when Christianity was first planted ; but was advanced to 
its meridian lustre towards the end of the seventh century, by two 
ecclesiastics, whom the pope sent into»England. 

About the year 668, the English archbishop, who went to Rome 
for the papal sanction, happening to die there, the pope resolved 

(1) Bede, HI. 18. (2) Ibid. SS. 

(3) No one who has read them can put the Yedas, the Paranas, or Ihe Zeflda*- 
vesta, in competition with the Scriptares, unless he has that unfortunate taste for 
comparatiye nonsense which we should lament rather than censure. The Koran 
has some good passages. 
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Vo supply his dignity by a person of his own choice. He selected 
for this purpose Adrian, an abbot of a monastery near Naples, and 
an African ; the unambitious Adrian declined the honour, and re- 
commended Theodore, a monk at Rome, but a native of Tarsus, 
the Grecian city illustrious by the birth of St. Paul. The pope 
approved his choice, and at the age of sixty-six Theodore was 
ordained archbishop of Canterbury . His friend Adrian accompanied 
him to England. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for the Anglo-Saxon literature 
than the settlement of these men in England. Both were well versed 
in sacred and profane literature, and thoroughly acquainted with 
the Greek and Latin languages. Their conversation and exhort- 
ations excited among the Anglo- Saxons a great emulation for li- 
terary studies. A crowd of pupils soon gathered round them, and, 
besides the Scriptures and divinity, they taught the Greek and Latin 
languages, astronomy, arithmetic, and the art of Latin poetry (1) ; 
a remarkable instance of the natural affinity of the human mind for 
knowledge, and of the contagious sympathy with which it always 
spreads when neither the civil nor ecclesiastical powers oppose it. 

Theodore held his archiepiscopal station twenty-one years. He 
appointed Adrian to the monastery of St. Peter at Canterbury, who 
lived there thirty-nine years ; and their presence made Kent the 
fountain of knowledge to all the rest of England. Bede extols the 
happy times which the island enjoyed under their tuition, and 
mentions that some of their scholars were alive in his time, as weU 
versed in the Greek and Latin tongues as in their own (2). 

Among the men to whom Anglo-Saxon literature was greatly 

(1) BedCt Iv. c. l.—We hare a curious specimen how the Anglo-Saions pro- 
nounced Greelt, in their manner of repealing Ihe Lord's Prayer in that language. 
In the Cotton Library a MS. has preserved this prayer in the GreelL language, 
written in Saxon characters. It is probably a correct example of the pronunclattoa 
of Greek as introduced into England by Adrian and Theodore in the seventh cen- 
tury ; but it certainly shows> in the division of the words, how little the writer 
understood of the language. I will transcribe it, placing the original by its side :— 

Pater imon oynlys uranis Utlrtp ifjiSv o i? to7{ oCf^ctvuc 

agiastituto onomansu. ellhetu iyiAo-^ra to ofc/xi <nv, 'JExd-iT» 

ebasilias genithlto to theii ; ^as^x%U trtv, ^iv^S^wt* rh a^ixw- 

mansu. os senu uranu Kep- ^^ ^ot/, «£ h oi/»*v«, :c*i '©•* 

tasgis tonartonimon. lonepi ^j^ -, xir ct>Tof i^iSf, th i^ri- 

ussion. dos simin simero KeaJTi ^^^,^, ^«^ « ;, ^ ' ^^i ^>k 

slinln. to offilemata imon os- . ~ ^. i<pe.x.>*^^ ;^«r, «c 

keimis aflioracn. tns ophilelas '^n * ~ l- ~ il. >v-. 



YfAOti. Kfltl fJLHI tiriViT/xnf Jiyuatc 



imon Kemies ininliis imas. 

isperas mon. ala ryse imas 

aptou pomru.-JVlS. Cott. Lib. , , I ^ \ ^ ^ 



Galba, A. t8. The character -'^^ '^^^ ^»v«po.. 
which I express by the K. seems 
placed for Ka). 

(2) Bede, Iv. c. 2. 
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indebted, Benedict, who founded the abbey at Weremouth, must be 
mentioned with applause. He went several times from England to 
Home, and brought back with him an innumerable quantity of books 
of every description, given to him by his friends, or purchased at 
no smadl expense. One of his last instructions was to keep with 
care the library that he had colleeted, and not to let it be spoilt or 
scattered by negligence (i). The importance of his attention to 
the arts is also noticed. 

Egbert, who was archbishop of York in 712, had celebrity in his 
day. He was descended from the royal family of Northumbria, 
and is highly extolled by Malmsbury as an armoury of all the 
liberal arts. He founded a very noble library at York. Alcuin 
speaks with gratitude of this circumstance : '^ Give me (says he, in- 
a letter to Charlemagne) these exquisite books of erudition which 
I had in my own country by the good and devout industry of my 
master Egbert, the archbishop." To this Egbert our Bede addresses 
a long letter, which remains (2). We have one treatise of Egbert 
remaining : it is a series of answers to some ecclesiastical questions. 

Wilfred was another benefactor to Anglo-Saxon literature, by 
favouring the collection of books ; he also ordered the four Evan- 
gelists to be written, of purest gold, on purple-coloured parch- 
ment, for the benefit of his soul, and he had a case made for them 
of gold, adorned with precious stones (3). 

^Ve have a catalogue of the books in the library at York, collected 
chiefly by Egbert. They consisted of the following : — 
Ancient fathers : — 



. Jerom, 


' Fulgentius, 


Hilarius, 


-Basil. 


Ambrosius, 


• Chrysoslom, 


^ Austin, 


Lactanlius, 


Athanasius, %..<•. 


Euiychius, 


Gregory, 


Clemens, 


: Leo, 


Pauliuus. 


Ancient classics : — 




Aristotle, 


Lucan, 


Pliny, 


Boelius, 


Cicero, 


Cassiodorus, 


Virgil, 


Orvsiu^, 


Statins, 


Ponipeius. 


Ancient grammarians and scholiasts :- 


- 


Probtis, 


. Servius, 


Donatus, 


Pompplus, 


Priscian, 


Cumminianus. 


Other poets :— 




\ictorinus, 


Forlunatus (4), 


Sedulius, 


Pro>pcr, 


Juvencus, 


Aralor. 


(!) Bede. Hist. Abb. 293-205. 


(2) Bede, 305. 


(3) Eddius Vita V\^iir. 


(i) 3 Gale, p. 730. 
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This was the library irhich Alcuin calls the treasures of wisdom 
which his beloved master Egbert left, and of -which he says to 
Ouirlemagne, ^^If it shall please your wisdom, I wUlsend some 
Q(our boys, who may copy from thence whatever is necessary, and 
carry back into France the flowers of Britain ; that the garden may 
BOt be shut up in York, but the fruits of it may be placed in the 
Paradise of Tours (1)." 

The studies Which were pursued at York may be also stated, as 
those which they who cultivated literature generally attended to. 

They were, 

Grammar. Astronomy, 

Rhetoric, and 

Poetry, Natural philosophy, 

which arc thus described : — 

*' The harmony of the sky, the labour of the sun and moon, the Gve 
zones, the seven wandering planets. The laws, risings, and setting of the 
stars, and the aerial motions of (he sea; earthquakes; the natures of man, 
cattle, birds, and wild beasts ; their various species and figures. The sacred 
Scriptures (2). '' 

These were the subjects of the scholastic education at York in 
the eighth century. 

But though literature in the seventh and eighth centuries was 
striking its roots into every part of England, yet, from the causes 
already noticed, it was principally in the monasteries. The illi- 
teracy of the secular part of society continued : even some of our 
kings were unable to write. Wihtred, king of Kent, about the 
year 700, say^ at the end of a charter, ''I have put the sign of the 
holy cross, pro ignorantia litterarum (3), on account of my igno- 
rance of MTiting.'* Among the kings of the seventh and eighth 
century, however, some exceptions appear : there are several 
letters extant from the Anglo-Saxon kings at this period (4), 
which show some mental cultivation. Of these sovereigns, none 
were more distinguished than Alfred, of iNorthumbria, whose vo- 
luntary exile in Ireland for the sake of study, and whose literary 
attainments and celebrity, we have already recorded (5). But 
the improvements of those who sought ecclesiastical duties must 
have operated with considerable elTect on all who were within 
the circle of their influence j they mingled v^ ith everj' order of 
society; they were every where respected, and often emulated. 

From among the Anglo-Saxon students in the century preceding 
Alfred the Great, we may select for our peculiar notice, as best 

(t) Malmsb. i 24—20. (2) 3 Gale, 7i';8. 

(3) Aslle's Charters, No. I. 

(4) See Mag. Bib. Pat. ivi. 64. 82, 83. 8$. 

(5) See our nrsl vol. p. 229. 
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illustrating the literary prog^ress of the oation^ Aldhelm, Bede, and 
Alcnin. 

Aldhelmns, as he calls himself in his Latin poems, or, as Alfred 
^Us it, Ealdhehn (1), Old Helmet, ^hose poems we have no- 
ticed before, was of pripcely extraction i a kinsman of Ina was 
his father. He received his first tuition from the Adrian already 
noticed, and he continued his Studies at Malmsbury, where Mail- 
dulf, an Irishman, had founded a monastery. He became tho- 
roughly versed in Greek and Latin under this tutor, who, charmed 
by the sylvan beauties of the place, led an hermit's life there, and 
supported himself by teaching scholars. He returned to Kent, and 
resumed his studies under Adrian, till his feverish state of health 
compelled him to relin(piish them. He mentions some of these 
drciimstances in a kind letter to his old preceptor (2). 

'* I confess, my dearest, whom I embrace with ihe tenderness of pure 
affection, that when, about three years ago, I left your social intercourse 
and withdrew from Kent, my littleness still was inflamed with an ardent 
desire for your society. I should have thought of it again, as it is my wish 
to be with you, if the course of things and the change of time would have 
suffered me ; and if divers obstacles had not prevented me. The same 
weakness of my corporeal infirmity boiling within my emaciating limbs, 
which formerly compelled me to return home, when, after tlie first ele- 
ments, I had rejoined you again, still delays me." 

In another letter he expresses his love of study, and mentions 
the objects to which his attention was directed. These were the 
Roman jurisprudence, the metres of Latin poetry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and its superstitious child, astrology (3). 

He became abbot of Malmsbury, and his government was dis- 
tinguished by the numerous and splendid donations of land with 
wMch the great men of his time endowed his monastery. In 705 
he was made bishop of Sherborn, and in 709 he died. 

It is amusing to read the miracles that were ascribed to him. A 
beam of wood was once lengthened by his prayers ; the ruins of 
the church he built, though open to the skies, were never wet 
with rain during the worst weather ^ one of his garments, when at ' 
Aome, once raised itself high in the air, and was kept there awhile, 
self-suspended ; a child, nine days old, at his command, once spake . 
to clear the calumniated pope from the imputation of being its 
father (4). Such were the effusions of monastic fancy, which 
our ancestors were one© enamoured to read, and eager to believe. 

We will now pass on to his literary character. 
. He, while abbot, addressed a letter to Geraint, king of Cornwall, 
whom he styles " the most glorious lord governing the sceptre of 

U) Aifrpd'ii Bede, v. e. 18. 

(2) Alfreds Bede, v. c 18. Malmsb. de Poat. 3 Gale, 338.- 

(3) 3 Gale, 338. Henry has giyeo almost the if^hole of.it in his history, vol. ir. 
p. 14. , (4) 3 Gale, 351. 
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the western kingdom, " on the subject of the proper day of cele- 
brating Easter, which yet exists (1); but which has nothing in it 
to deserve further notice. He addressed a learned book to Alfred, 
the intelligent king of Northumbria, on the dignity of the number 7, 
on paternal charity, on the nature of insensible things which are 
used m metaphors, on the rules of prosody, on the metres of 
poetry (2). 

Aldhelm was highly estitnated by Malmsbury, in the twelfth 
century, who places him above both Bede and Alcuin. Bede, his 
contemporary, described him as a man in every respect most 
learned; neat in his style, and wonderfully skilled in secular and 
ecclesiastical literature. Alfred translates Bede's "nitidus in ser- 
mone" into "on wordum hluttor and scinende,'' clear and shining 
in his words (3). Malmsbury closes his panegyric on his style 
with asserting, that from its acumen you would think it to be 
Greek ; from its splendour, Roman -, and from its pomp, English (4). 
After the$e lavish commendations, it will be necessary to consider 
their applicability. 

His letter to Eahfrid contains a most elaborate specimen of Latin 
alliteration. Fifteen words tegin with the same letter in the first 
paragraph. 

"Primitus (pantorum procerum pretorumque pio potissimum 
patcrnoqucprjBsertim privilegio) panegyricum poemataque passim 
prosatori sub polo promulgantes striduta vocum symphonia ac me- 
lodise cantilcn^equc carmine modylaturi hymnizenus." 

In the same letter we have afterwards, "torrenda tetrae tor- 
tionis in tartara trusit."' The whole epistle exhibits a series of 
bombastic amplification (5). 

His treatise in praise of virginity is his principal prose, work, 
and is praised by Malmsbury for its rhetorico lepore. It is unfor- 
tunate for human genius, that the taste and judgment of mankind 
vary in every age, and that so defective are our criterions of lite- 
rary merit, that even in the same age, there are nearly as many 
critical opinions as there are individuals who assume a right to 
judge. Some things, however, please more permanently and 
more universally than others ; and some kinds of merit, like that 
.of Aldhelm, arc only adapted to flourish at a particular period. 

This singular treatise contains a profusion of epithets, new 
created words, paraphrases, and repetitions, conveyed in long and 
intricate periodis. He clouds his meaning by his gorgeous rhe- 
toric (6) • never content with illustrating his sentiment by an 

(1) 16 Mag. Bib. Pat. p. 65. (2) 3 Gale, 330. 

(3) Alfred s Bede, v. 18. (4) 3 Gale, 3i2. 

(5) Usher Syll. Hib. Ep. p. 37. 

(0) Yet its editor, Henry Wharton, in 1703, praises Its eiimiam elegantiam. 
Aldhelm addresses it to several religious ladies, his friends ; as Hildelitha, Justioa, 
Cathberga, Osbarga^ Aldgtda, Hidborga, Barrigida, Eutalla, Scholastica, and Tecla. 
S. 1. 
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adapted simile, he is perpetually abandoning his subject to pursue 
his imagery. He illustrates- his illustrations tiU he has forgotten 
both their meaning and applicability. Hence his style is an endless 
tissue of figures, which he never leaves till he has converted every 
metaphor into a simile, and every simile into a wearisome episode. 
In an age of general ignorance, in which the art of criticism was 
unknown, his diction pleased and informed by its magnificent 
exuberance. His imagery was valued for its minuteness, because, 
although usually unnecessary to its subject, and to us disgusting, 
as a mere mob of rhetorical figures, yet, as these long details con- 
tained considerable information for an uncultivated mind, and 
sometimes presented pictures which, in a poem, might not have 
been uninteresting (1), it was read with curiosity and praised with 
enthusiasm. 

That the style of Aldhelm's prose work is the injudicious adoption 
of the violent metaphors and figures of northern poetry so like the 
swollen style of modern Persia, the following instances, but a 
sample of several pages of the book, will show; we have not only, 

" The golden necklace of the virtues ; the white jewels of merit; the 
purple flowers of modesty; the transparent eyeballs of virginal bashfnlness ; 
the grapes of iniquity; the swan-like hoariness of age; the shrubbery of 
pride ; the torrid cautery of the dogmas ; the phlebotomy of the Divine 
\Vord ; unbarring the folding doors of dumb taciturnity ; tlie helmet of 
grammar ; the tenacious knot of memory; the importunate dragon of glut- 
tony ; the shining lamps of chastity burning with the oil of modesty ; the 
plenteous plantations of the apple-tree fecundating the mind with flourish- 
ing leaf; and the fetid sink of impurity lamentably overwhelming the ships 
of the soul. " — 

But we have also long paragraphs of confused figures — 

" illustrious grace of virginity, which as a rose rises from twigs of 
briars, reddens with a purple flower, and never putrifies in the dire decay 
of mortality, although it is tied to the weary frailness of death, and grows 
old with down-bending and crooked age. " 

" The leaky bark of our feeble ingenuity, shaken by the whirlwind of a 
dire tempest, may attain late its port of silence by laborious rowing of the 
arms ; yet we trust that ihe sails of our yards, swelling with the blasts of 
every wind, will, notwithstanding their broken cables, navigate happily 
between the Scyllas of solecism and the gulph of barbarism, dreading the 
rocky collisions of vain-glory and the incautious whirlpools of self-love. " 

*' Resembling the industry of the most sagacious bees which, when the 
dewy dawn appears, and the beams of the most limpid sun arise, pour 
the thick armies of their dancing crowds from the temple over (he open 
fields ; now lying in the honey -bearing leaves of the marigolds, or in the 

(1) It frequently digresses into such descriptions as this .* —'' The various-coloured 
glory of the peacock excels in the perfect rotundity of its circles. Beauty in its 
feathers at one time assumes a saffron tinge, at another glows i»ilh purple grace ; 
it now shines in cerulean blue, and now radiates like the yellow gold." 
III. 16 
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fmrple fkmers of the huHows, they sudc the neetar, drop by drop, with 
.their beafcs ; now flying ronnd the yellowing willows and purpli^ tops of 
the broom, they carry thetr plunder on numerous thighs and bnrthened 
legs, from which they maloe their waxen easdes ; now crowding abomt the 
round berries of the ivy, and the light springs of the flourishing linden 
tree, they construct the multiform machine of their honeycombs with an- 
gular and open cells, whose artificial structure the excellent poet with na^ 
iural eloquence has sung in catalectic verse ; so, unless I mistaJ^e, yoar 
mettiorising ingenuity of mind, in like manner wandering through the 
flontishing Gelds of letters, runs with a bibulous curiosity (i). ^ 

Every page exhibits some strong fusions <tf fancy and Ugh 
poetical feeling, but overloadhig their subjects ; frequ^oQy inap- 
plicable ; never placed with taste, nor Mmited by judgment, nor 
singly and distinctly used. The whole is a confused medley of 
^cal and exuberant genius, wasting and buiiesqueing ujacommon 
powers (2). 

The celebrated Bede, surnamed the Venerable (3), was a priest 
in the monastery of Weremouth, in the kingdom of Norttinmbria. 
His simple life Tvill be best told in his own unaffected narration. 
He was boni in 673. 

"Bom in the territory of the same monastery, when I was seven years 
of age, I was, by the care of my relation, committed to the reverend abbot 
Benedict to be educated, and then to Ceolfrid. I passed all the time of my 
life in the residence of this monastery, and gave all my labours to the me- 
ditation of the Scriptures, and to the observance of regular discipline, and 
the daily care of singing ia tlie church. It was always sweet to me to learn 
to teach and to write. 

^* In my 19l|)| year I was made deacon ; in my 50th , a priest ; both by the mi- 
nistry of the most reverend bishop John, by the direction of the abbot Ceolfrid. 

" From the time of my receiving the order of priei^hood, to the 8J9th year 
of my life, I have employed myself in briefly noting from the works of tlie 
venerable fadiers these things on the Holy Scriptures for the necessities 
of me and mine, and in adding something to the form of their sense and 
interpretation.'* 

(i) Dr. Parr, has condescended, in our own days, to mention '^ the battering ram 
of political coDlroversies ; " bat Aldhelm preceded him with the figure : ''the bul- 
wark of the Cathoiic faith, shaken by the baiistas of secular arguoieat, and over- 
thrown by the battering rams of atrocious ingenuity." S. 36. 

(2) His encomiastical periphrasis on the Virgin, though placed as prose, seems 
meant to rime. It is in the same rhetprlcal style, be says that she, 

Beata Maria Filii slmolqne sponsa ; 

Virgo perpetat ; fianctaniiB soeim antananiin, 

Hortus conclusus, Sapernorcm re«ina^clriiiiD— 

Fous gignatus : — Obsidem seouli, 

Vlrgula radlois : Ifonarcham mnndi, 

Gerala florls : Rectorem poll ; 

Aurora soils : Redemptorem soil ; ' 

Konis patris. Archangelo promentrant«, 

Geueirix et Genntiia Paracleto adambranle ; S. 40. 

deserved to be expatiated npon. 

(3) They who desire to know when the name Venerable was applied to Bcde, 
may consult the Appendix to Smith's Bede, p. 100. 
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The works which he then enmuerates are, 

" Commentaries on most of the books of the Old and New Testament, and 
the Apocrypha. 

Two books of Homilies. 

A book of Letters to different Persons ; one on the Six Ages— ^ the Taber- 
nacles of the Children of Israel— -on a passage in Isaiah— on the Bissextile 

— on the Equinox according to Anatolius. 

The Life and Passion of St. Felix the Confessor, translated into prose from 
the metrical work of PauUnus. 

The Life and Passion of St. Anastasius, corrected from a bad translation of 
the Greek. 

The Life of St. Culhbcrt in verse and prose. 

The History of the Abbots, Benedict, CeoIfHd, and Huactberct. 

The Ecclesiastical History of England. 

A Marlyrology. 

A book of Hymns in various metre or rhythm. 

A book of Epigrams in heroic or elegiac metre. 

Book on the Nature of Things and Times. 

Another book on Times. 

A book on Orthography. 

A book on the Metrical Art ; 

And a book on the Tropes and Figures used in Scripture (1)." 

Besides these works, Bede wrote others, on Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Music, AstroBomy, and Astrology. 

His theological works occupy nearly six folio Tolumes oat of 
eight. He has commented on every book of the Scriptares, from 
Genesis to the Revelations; and he introduces cm eadi as much 
learning and knowledge as any one individual coi^ then, by the 
most patient research, accumulate. 

His treatise on the Trinity is a commentary on the tract (rf 
Boethius on that subject. His homilies and s^mons occupy the 
seventh volume. His meditations on the last words of our Saviour 
display great devotional sensibility. 

All his remarks show a calm and clear good sense, a straight^ 
forward mind, occasionally misled to imitate or adopt many of the 
allegorical interpretations of the Greek fathers, but usually judging 
soundly. They evince a most extensive reading, and presented 
his age with the best selections from the best authors on the pas- 
sages which he expounds. 

His moral taste and wisdom appear in his excellent selection of 
moral sentences from the works of the ancients. He has collected 
all that was knowji of the theory and practice of chronology, of na- 
tural philosophy, of the popular part of astronomy, and of the 
theory and practice of music ; the laws of Latin prosody ; the chief 
topics of grammar, rhetoric, and arithmetic (2) ; and the mam 

(1) Smilhs Bede, p. 222. 

(2) In his tract on Arithmetic, p. 10 i., he gives (he mensa Pythagprica, which 
is, in fact; lb.' multiplication tabic, invested with so proad a title. His notation is 
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facts and dates of general history (i). His calculations for the ca- 
lendar are very elaborate j his treatise on blood-letting displays 
some of the uniTersal superstitions of his countrymen, as to proper 
days and times (2) ; and in another work, he tells us that trees 
ought to be cut in the third week of the moon, or they will be 
corroded by worms (3) ; but it is St. Ambrose, not himself, who is 
responsible for this fancy. He states of the tides, that they fol- 
lowed the moon; and that, as the moon rises and sets every day 
three-fourths or four-fiflhs of an hour later than the preceding, so 
do the tides ebb and flow with a similar retardation (4). 

The style of Bede in all his works is plain and unaffected. At- 
tentive only to his matter, he had little solicitude for the phrase in 
which he dressed it. But though seldom eloquent, and often 
homely, it isclear, precise, and useful. His treatise on the Six Ages 
gives a regular series of Jewish chronology, and then of general 
dironology, carried down to the year 729. His History of England 
is the only contemporary document we have of the transactions of 
the Anglo-Saxon octarchy, and it furnishes us with many parti- 
"Culars not to be found elsewhere. Ilis lives of Religious Persons 
are disQgured with those legends which degrade his history j but as 
they were the object of general admiration and belief in his day, 
his credulity was the credulity of his age. His works poured an 
useful flood of matter for the exercise and improvement of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, and collected into one focus all that was known to the 
ancient world, excepting the Greek mathematicians, and some of 
iheir literature and philosophy which he had not much studied. To 
have written .\bem in such a period of ignorance, with means so 
imperfect, displays an ardent intellect, unwearied in its exertions ; 
and by their popularity among the clergy, they contributed to dif- 
fuse a taste for literature, which other causes in due time matured. 
His life was of great importance to his age, in his scholars; for he 
educated four men, who greatly promoted literature in France in 
the following age : Alcuin, Claudius, Rabanus, and Erigena. 

He died in the year 735, and his death is thus described by his 
pupil Guthbert : — 

"He was attacked with a severe infirmity of frequent short 
breathing yet he continued without pain, about two weeks be- 
fore Easter day ; and so joyful and glad, and giving thanks to Almighty God 
day any night, indeed hourly, till the day of Ascension. He gave lessons to 
us his disciples every day, and he employed what remained of the day insing- 
ing of psalms. The nights he passed without sleep, yet rejoicing and giving 

the noman. He says, that what the Latins called nameras, and the Hebrews nonoa, 
the Macedonians named calculus, from the little stones which they held iu their 
bADds when they reckoned, p. 113. Hence our calculation. 

(1) Bede also teaches the Indigitfttio, or the manner of telling and compUiing 
'Witb the Angers, p. 167. (2) Op. vol. i. p. i72. 

<3) It)id. vol. ii. p. 115. (4) Ibid. vol. ii. p. 116. 
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thaiik-«, unless when a little slumber intervened. When he waked, he re- 
sumed his accustomed devotions, and with expanded hands never ceased 
returning thanks to God. Indeed I never saw with my eyes, nor heard with 
my ears, any one so diligent in his grateful devotions. truly blessed man ! 
He sang the passage in St. Paul, ' It is a fearful thing to fall into the hfeinds of 
the living God;' and many other things from the Scripture, in which he 
admonished us to arouse ourselves from the sleep of ihe mind, lie also re- 
cited something in our English language ; for he was very learned in our 
songs ; and, putting his thoughts into English verse, he spoke it with coia- 
punctioii. * For this necessary journey no one can be more prudent than 
he ought to be, to think before his going hence what of good or evil his 
spirit after death will be judged worthy of. ' He sang the Antiphonae ac- 
cording to our custom and his own, of which one is, * Ring of Glory, 
Lord oi' virtues, leave us not orphans, but send the promise of the Father, 
the Spirit of Truth, upon us. AHeluia. ' When he came to the ivords 
Spirit of Truth, he burst into t6ars, and wept much ; and we with him. We 
read and wept again ; indeed we always read in tears." After mentioning 
that he was occupied in translating St. John's Gospel into Saxon, his pupil 
adds :— **AVhen he came to the third festival before the Ascension Day, 
his breathing began to be very strongly affected, and a little swelling ap- 
peared in his feet. AH that day h* dictated cheerfully, and sometimes 
said, among other things, *Make haste — I know not how long I shall lasti. 
My Maker may take me away very soon. ' It seemed to us that he knew 
well he was near his end. He passed the night watching and giving 
thanks. When Ihe morning dawned he commanded us to write diligently 
what we had begun. This being done, we walked tiH the third hour with 
the relics of the saints, as the custom of ihe day required. One of us was 
with him, who said, * There is yet, beloved master, one chapter wanting ; 
will it not be unpleasant to you to be asked any more questions ? ' He 
answered, * Not at all ; take your pen, prepare it, and write with speed. ' 
He did so. At the ninth hour he said to me, 'I have some valuables in my 
little chest. But run quickly and bring the presbyters of our monastery to 
me, that I may distribute my small presents. ' — He addressed each, and 
exhorted them to attend to their masses and prayers. They wept when 
he told ihem they would see him no more ; but he said it was time that 
he should return to the Being who had formed him out of nothing. He 
conversed in this manner cheerfully till the evening, when the boy said^ 
*Dear master, one sentence is still wanting. ' * Write it quick, ' exclaimed 
Bede. AVhen it wa^ finished, he said, ' Take my head in your hands, for 
I shall delight to sit opposite the holy place where I have been accustomed 
to pray, and where I can invoke my Father. ' When he was placed on 
the pavement, he repeated the Gloria Patri, and expired in the effort (1). " 

Bede was very highly respected in his day. Boniface, whose life 
we shall next detail, asks for his works, and speaks of him as a 
man enriched by the divine grace with a spiritual intellect, and as 
irradiating his -country. Pope Sergius wished his presence in Rome, 
for the benefit of his counsel. 

Boniface, the Anglo-Saxon missionary, whose Latin Bouiface. 

(I) Smith's Bede, 793. 
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poems have been before alluded to, and who, in the eighth century, 
founded the principal bishoprics, and the abbey of Fulda, and several 
monasteries in Germany, was born in Devonshire. His name was 
Winfrith (1), He calls himself German Legate of the Apostolic 
See (3), and mentions that, ^' born and nourisiied in the nation of 
the English, we wander here by the precept of the Apostolic 
Seat (3). " From another letter, we find that he had visited Rome, 
to give an account of his mission, and that the Pope had exhorted 
him to return and persevere in his Efforts (4). He was in ^e ar- 
chiepiscopal dignity from 745 to 754. His activity was exerted 
with the greatest success betw^een the Weser and the Rhine. He 
anointed Pepin king of the Francs in 752. During his absence 
abroad he kept up an extensive correspondence in England. We 
have several of his letters to the kings of the Anglo-Saxon octarchy. 
He wrote to Ethelbald, king of Mercia, begging his assistance to 
the friend who carried his letter^ and sending him some presents. 
To the same king he addressed a longer letter of moral rebuke and 
religious exhortation. Ethelbert, the king of Kent, sent to him 
a complimentary letter, mentioning his rumoured successes in the 
conversion of the Germans, antl presenting hijn with a bowl of 
silver gilt. Sigebald, a king of the octarchy, wrote to him to re- 
quest that he w ould be one of his bishops ; and uEbuald, king of 
East Anglia, also addressed him in a very kind and respectful 
manner (5). 

His letters to Nothelm, archbishop of Canterbury, to the Anglo- 
Saxon bishops, Daniel and Ecberth, and to several abbots and ab- 
besses, are yet preserved. His correspondence with the son of 
CharlesMartel, with Pepin, king of France, and with the Popes 
Gregory II. and III., and Zachary, also exists. He appears to 
have been a man of considerable attainments, of earnest piety, 
and the most active benevolence. His last Christian labours were 
in East Friesland, where he was killed with fifty companions (6). 
Eddius,surnamcd Stephanus, is described by Bede (7), 
as the first singing master in the churches of Northum- 
bria, and as having been invited from Kent by Wilfrid. Heflourished 
about 720, and wrote the life of Bishop Wilfrid : he addresses his 
work to bishop Acca and the abbot Tatbert. Eddius begins it with 
a ridiculous prodigy. While the mother of Wilfred was in labour 
with him, the house w^here she lay seemed to those without to be in 
flames. The neighbours hastened with water to extinguish them. 

(1) Bod. Ep. 16 Mag. Bib* p. 71. (2) Ibid. 5?. (3) Ibid. 52. 

(i) IbW. 60. (5) See these letters, 16. Mag. Bib. Pat. 

(6) Three of (he books that' he had then with him are still preserved in the 
monastery of Fulda. The Gospels in his o>Yn hand-writing; an harmony of Ihe 
New Testament ; and a volume stained with his blood, containing a letter of Pope 
Leo, St. Ambrose, on the Holy Ghost, with his treatise De Bono Mortis, on the 
Advantage of Death." Alb. Butler's Lives, vol. vi. p. 88. 

(7) Bode, lib. iv. c. 2. 
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But the Ore was not real; it was only a type of Wflfrid's fotiare 
sanctity and honour. The miracles of bis mature age were of 
course not less extraordinary. To restore a dead child to life, and 
to heal another whose arms and thighs were broken by a fall from 
a scaffold ; a dark dungeon superuaturally illuminated ; St. Michael 
coming from heaven to cure him of a malady; a withered hand 
restored by touching the cloth in which his coirpse had been kud ; 
an angel appearing with a golden cross to hinder his chantber from 
being burnt; are some of the effiisions of Eddius's fancy, with 
which he feebly attempts to adorn Iiis composition and it& object (1) . 

The style is not so plain as Bede, nor so affected as AMhelm ; 
but is seldom above mediocrity. 

One of the pupils formed by Bede, and who becam o 
the literary friend and preceptor of Charlemagne, Al- 
cuin, ca|}ed also Albinus, is entitled to the most honourable notice 
among the Saxon literati of the eighth century. He was born in 
Northumbria, and studied at York under Egbert. .He says of hinir 
self, that he was nourished and educated at York (2), anid that be 
went in his youth to Rome, and heard Peter of Pisa dispute on 
Qiristianity with a Jew. 

He was sent on an embassy from Offa to Charlemagne, and after 
this period the emperor w§is so highly attached to him, that in 790 
he went to France, and settled there. Here he composed .many 
works on the sciences and arts, which were valiH3din that day, (ot 
the use and instruction of Charlemagne. These still exist, and a 
number of letters and poems also appear in his works, addressed 
to Charlemagne, on a variety of topics, under the name of David, 
and written in the most affectionate language. He was indefa- 
tigable in exciting the emperor to the love and encouragement of 
learning, and in the collection of MSS. for its dissemination. Hig 
efforts spread it through France, and his reputation contributed 
much to establish it in Europe. After the enjoyment of imperii* 
affection and confidence to a degree which litarature has never ex- 
periciiced in any other instance, he retired to the abbey of Saint 
Martin, at Tours, where he died in 804 (3). 

He attained great affluence from Uie favour of his imperial 
friend. He remarks that a Spanish ecclesiastic, whose erring 
opinions he had censured, blamed him for the multitude of his 
riches, and for the number of his servi, or bondsmen, being 20,000. 
Alcuin does not contradict the fact, but denies that it had corrupted 
his mind : ^^ It is one thing to possess the world ; it is another to 
be possessed by it (4). " 

He seems to have been mudd afflicted with illness, for he often 

(1) See his Life of Wilfrid, in 3 Gale Script, p. 40. 

(2) Malmsb. de Gcst. Reg. p. 2i. 

(3) See bis works, publisM by OttCbeane^ at Pacis^ io 1617. 

(4) Alb. Op. p. 927. 
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mentions his headachs, the daily pains of his weak body, and a spe- 
cies of continual fever (1) . 

The merit of Alcuin's poetry we have already exhibited. His 
prose is entitled to the praise of learning, eloquence, and more 
judgment than any of his contemporaries exhibited. He had a 
correct and high feeling of morals and piety -, his taste was of an 
improved kind, and his mind was clear and acute. Eut it must be 
recoUected of him, as of all the writers of the Anglo-Saxon period, 
that their greatest merit consisted in acquiring, preserving, and 
teaching the knowledge which other countries and times had ac- 
cumulated. They added little to the stock themselves. They left 
it as they found it. But they separated its biest parts from the words 
and lumber with which these were connected, and thus prepared 
the ground for further improvement ; and their efforts, examples, 
and tuition, contributed to excite the taste, and to diffuse the ac- 
quisition. Unless such men had existed, the knowledge, which 
the talents of mankind had been for ages slowly acquiring, would 
have gradually mouldered away with the few perishing MSS. which 
contained it. Europe would have become what Turkey is, and 
mankind would have been now slowly emerging into the infancy 
of literature and science, instead of rejoicing in that noble man- 
hood w^hich we have attained. Several Irish ecclesiastics at this 
time attained eminence, and assisted to instruct both France and 
Italy. Of these Claudius, also a disdple of Bede, and friend of 
Albinus, Dungal, and Duncan, were the most conspicuous. AH 
these were patronised by Charlemagne. 

ErigcM Another disciple of Bede, and one of the literary com- 

panions of Alfred, Johannes Erigcna, or John the Irish- 
man, was distinguished by the acumen of his intellect and the ex- 
panse of his knowledge. Though a native of the west of Europe, 
he was well skilled in Grecian literature (2), for he translated from 
the Greek language a work of Dionysius, called the Areopagite (3), 
and the Scholia of Maximus, on Gregory the theologian (4). He 

(1) Op. p. 1505—1511.; and **lhc vicked fever scarcely suflfers me to live on 
earth. It seeks to open for me the road to heaven. Health leads me to seek its pre- 
cious treasures amid the fields and hills, and verdant meadows.*' P. 150Q. 

(2) Bouqnct, in his recueil of the ancient French chronicles, says, that after 
Charlemagne had obtained the empire of the West, and an epistolary intercourse 
had taken place between the Franks and Greeks, '' Cepit occidentalibus nosci et 
in usu esse lingua Graica." T. viii. p. 107. 

(3) That the works ascribed to Dionysios, the Areopagite, are supposititious, and 
were written afler the fourth century, »ee Dupin, vol. i. p. 100—111. cd. Paris, 
16S8. They suited the genius of Erigena, for their *' principal but est de parler 
des myst^es dune mani^re curieuse et recherch^e, de les expHquer suivant les 
principcs de la philosophic de Platon et en des termes plaloniciens," p. 104. 

(I) This was Gregory Nazianzen. Maximus, opposing some theological opinions 
which the imperial court approved, perished 662. Dupin, t. vi. John's transla- 
tion was published by Dr. Gale^ at the end of his treatise De Divisione Naturs, 
ed. Oi. 1681. 
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dedicated this last work to Charles, the French king, at whose 
command he had undertaken both (1). At the request of Hinc- 
mar, the archbishop, and another, he wrote on predestination 
against Gotheschalcus (2) ; he composed also a book Dc Yisione 
Dei (3); and another, De Corpore ct Sanguine Domini (4). This 
last was written at the request of Charles the Bald, who was a great 
patron of letters (5). This book was peculiarly unfortunate. It was 
assailed by several ecclesiastics, and adjudged to the flames (6). 

His principal work was, his Treatise De Divisione Natura?, a dialogue 
which is distinguished for its Aristotelian acuteness^and extensive informa- 
tion. In his discussions on the nature of the Deity, and in considering 
how far his usual attributes describe his nature, or but metaphorically 
allude to it, he manifests great sabtlety (7). On the applicability of the 
categories of Aristotle to the same Being, he is also very acute and meta* 
physical ; and he concludes that none of the categories are in this case ap- 
plicable, except perhaps that of relation, and even this but figuratively (8). 
IiT his consideration, whether the category place be a substance or an acci- 
dent, he takes occasion to give concise and able deOnitions of the seven 
liberal arts, and to express his opinion on the composition of things (9). 
In another part, he inserts a very elaborate discussion on arithmetic, 
which, he says, he had learnt from his infancy (10). He also details a cu* 
rious conversation on the elements of things, on the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and other topics of astronomy and physiology. Among 
these, he even gives the means. of calculating the diameters of the lunar 
and solar circles (11). Besides the fathers, Austin, the two Gregorys, 
Chrysostom, Basil, Epiphanius, Origen, Jerome, and Ambrosius, of whose 

(1) So he declares in his dedication. He tells (he king, '' Difilcilimum prorsus 
(orthodoxissime regum) servulo vestro imbecUii valde ctiani in Latinis qoanto magis 
in Graecis, laborem injunxislis.*' He slates, that what he found fh Dionysius ob- 
scure and incomprehensible, Maximushad very lucidly explained. He particularizes 
instances which are certainly among the most recondite, and happily most useless 
topics of theological logic. 

(2) Fab. Bib. Med. 1. ix. c. iOl. This brought upon John, besides Prudentlus 
Tricassimus, Florus of Lyons, who attacked him in the name of the Church at 
t.yon5. Fab. 1. iv. c. 1Q4.; and Gave, Hist. Lit. 447. 

(3) Mabillon found Ibis In JVIS. It begins, '' Onmes sensus corporel ex conjanc- 
tione nascuQlur animae ct corporis." Fab. Med. ). Ix. p. 401. 

(4) Fab. p. 404. 

(5) Heric, the bishop of Austin, says, in his letter to Charles In 876, "Quidquid 
igitar liters possunt, quidquid assequuntur ingenia vobls debent." Bouquet, vll. 
p. 563. The editor quotes a monk of Saint Denys, in Ihe same age, who says, 
'* Karolus — disciplinas adeo cxcoluit ut carum ipse quarundam munere sagacissime 
fungeretur," ibid. A passage of lleric's leUer deserves quotation, because what 
he hints of the emigration of Irish literature may account for Erigena's being in 
France : '* Quid Hiberniam ntemorem, contempto pelagi discrimine, pene totam 
cum grege philosophorunrv ad lillora nostra migranlem — quorum quisque perilior 
est, uitro sibi Indicit cxiliuba ut Solomoni sapicntissimo famuletur ad votum." 
Bouq. vii. p. 563. 

(6; In 1050 and in 1050, an old Chronicler speaks apparently of this book, when 
he says of Berengarius, ** Joannem Scotum igni comburens, cujus leclionc ad banc 
nefarium devolulus fuerat seclam." Fab. p. 404. 

(7) De divisione Naluraj, p. 6—11. («) Ibid. p. 13, 

(9; Ibid. p. 18, 19. (lO; Ibid. p. 111. (11) Ibid, p, 144—149. 
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works, with the Platonising DioDysias, and %ximus, he gWes large ex- 
tracts ; he also quotes Virgil, Cicero, Aristotle, Pliny, Plalo, and Boetios ; 
he details the opinions of Eratosthenes (1), and of Pytliagoras im s^me 
astronomical topics (2) *, he also cites Martianus Gapella (5). Hisloiowledge 
of Greek appears almost in eveiy page. 

The Divido NatwrtB certainly indicates great curiosity and re- 
search of mind^ though it rather exercises ingenuity than conveys 
information. In 'a future age, when such dispositions were of- 
fensive to that anti-christian despotism which was s|Nreading its 
clouds over the European^ hemisphere, a p(^, Honorius III., 
issued a hull to declare, that it " abounded with the worms of he- 
retical depravity. " He complains, that it was received into mo- 
nasteries, and that " scholastic men, more fond of novelty than was 
expedient, occupied themselves studiously in reading it." H^ 
therefore commands, that they " solicitously seek for it every 
where , and, if they safely could, that they send it to him to be 
burnt, or to burn it themselves." He excommunicates all such 
as should keep a copy fifteen days after notice of this ordOT (4). As 
all inquiries of the human mind must be accompanied by many er- 
rors, it is a lamentable abuse of power to pursue the speculative to 
death or infamy for efforts of thinking, which, if wrong, the next 
critic or hterary opponent is best fitted to detect and overthrow. 
No error, if left to itself, will be a perennial plaint. No power can 
prevent, though it may retard, the growth of truth. 

Erigena was in great favour with Charles. The king, one day 
as they were feasting opposite to each other, took occasion to give 
him a gentle rebuke for some irregularity, by asking him, "What 
separates a Scot from a sot?" The philosopher, with ready wit, 
retorted, '* the table (5). " The king had the good sense and friend- 
ship to smile at the turn. 

(1) De divlsione Naturaj. p. 146/li7, 149. (2) Ibid. p. 145-140. 

(3) Ibid. p. 147, 148. This aocient author, whose era is not ascertained^ (Ihougfa 
he must have preceded Gregory of Tours, who mentions him), left nine books, two 
De Nuptiis Philologis, the other seven on the seven liberal arts. His work was 
twice printed with innumerable mistakes. Grotius, in his fourteenth year, asto- 
nished the world, by correcting justly almost all the errors. The recollection of 
this induced Vossius to say, '* Quo Batavo— nihil nunc undique cruditios, vel sol 
videt, vel solum suslinet.'* Hist. Lat. 713. How highly Capella was once esteemed, 
may be inferred from the panegyric of Gregory of Tours, lib. x. c. 31. p. 243. 
Barlhiufi, one of those great scholars whose race is now extinct, says of him, *' lam 
ante ipsos, mille annos lanta Capelfae hujus auctoritan, ut qui eum teneret, viderefar 
omnium arliura arcana nosse." Adversaria, c. 23. p. 409. Barthius describes his 
work thus .- *' Tola fere ibi Cyclopcedia novem chartis absoluta est, cum ionumerls 
iulerioris sapientias my^teriis versa atque prosa oratione indicatis et propositis/* lb. 
p. 060. For what is known of Capella, see Fab. Bib- Lat. iii. p. 213—224. 

(4) See this bull at length in Fab. Bib. Med. lib. ix. 402. It is dated 10 Kal. 
Feb. 1225. 

(6) Malt. West. 333. Malrasb. 3. Gale, 360. The Latin words which John so 
readily converted into a pun that retorted the king's sarcasm on himself, are '* Qafd 
distat inter sottam et Scottum ? " 
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At another tiiDa, when he was at table, the servaais brought m 
a dish containing two large fishes, and a yery small one. John was 
a thin little man, and was sitting near two ecclesiastics of vast 
size. The king bade him divide the fish with them. John, whose 
cheerful mind was always alive to pleasantry, conveyed the two 
large fishes into his own plate, and divided the little (me between 
the ecclesiastics. The king accused him of an unfair partition. 
^' Not so," says John. ^'Here are two large fishes, "pointing to 
his plate, "with a small one, " alluding to himself. " There are 
also two large ones," looking at the divines, "and a little one," 
pointing to their plates (1). " 

After Qiarles's death, he was invited to England by Alfred, 
whose munificence re:warded his talents; he placed him at Malms^ 
bury <2), and also at Ethelingey. 

The life of John ended unfortunately ; he was stabbed by the 
boys he taught (3\ That he died violently will not be questioned ; 
but a controversy accompanies the catastrophe (4). 

The proficiency and examples of Bede and Alcuin, and their 
pupils and friends, seemed to promise an age of literary cultiva- 

(1) Malmsb. 3 Gale, 361. That John was an inmate in Charles's palace, yrt 
Jrtso learn from his contemporary, Pardulas, who says, *' Scolum ilium qufr est in 
palatio regis Jobannem nomine." Testim. preGxed. 

(2) Yenitqae ad regem Elft-edum cojas munificentia illectus et magisterio ejas, at 
ex scriptis regis intelicxi, sublimis Melduni resedit. Malmsb. 361. 

(3) So Malmsb. 361. The same words are in Matt. West. 334., and Hoveden, 
419.; and Fordun, 670. 

(4) The question is, whether Erigena, ^hom William kills at Malmsbury, is the 
same of whom Asser says, that he was placed by Alfred over his new monastery 
at Ethelingey, and that some malicious monies hired two lads to kill him at mid«- 
Dight, when he came to pray alone at the altar, p. 61. My own opinion is, that 
they are not two persons; 1st. Asser, in p. 47., talks of a John, who, tfy the 
traits he gives, was Erigena. He there slyles him merely *' Jobannem pres- 
byt«rum et monacham/' and he has the same phrases of Ihe John killed at Ethelln'- 
gcy, in p. 61. 2d. Ingulf expressly places Erigena at Ethelingey, p. 27, 3rd. 
Asser says the John of Ethelingey was slabbed by two Fiench lads, **duos 
servulos," 62.; and it is rather Improbable ihat another John should at the same 
time be killed in the same place by lads. 4lh. The ancient epitaph quoted by 
JUalmsbury says he was martyred, which is an expression very suitable to Asser'8 
tiecount of his being stabbed at the altar when praying, and of the assassins intend- 
ing to drag his body to a, prostitute's door.' 5th. Asserts account agrees with 
Malmsbury's, as to his assassins being lads, whom he taught; for Asser says, that 
Alfred placed in that monastery French children to be taught. 6tb. The mode of 
Ihc assassination is the same in bolh. Malmsbury says, 361 ., '* Animam exuit tor- 
mesto gravi et aeerbo ut dum iniquitas valida et manus infirma snpe frustrareturet 
fflepe impeteret, amaram mortem obiret." I understand this to imply many 
wounds, and not immediate death. Asser says, '' Et crudelibus afficiunt vulae- 
Ttbus," p. 63.; and that the monks found him not dead, and brought him home so, 
"semivivum colligentes cum gemitu et moerore domum reportaverunt," p. 6i. I 
think it Is improbable that two persons of the same name and station should at the 
same time have experienced the same singular cata»trophe. I would rather suppose 
that Erigena had been abbot of both places and Ihercfore the memory of the crime 
was preserved at both. Asser had the properly of two monasteries given to him 
by Alfred, p. 50. 
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tion; and the prosperity of Egbert's reign, ^hich immediately 
followed, was fayoarable to the realisation of this hope. But the 
fierce invasions of the Northmen now began. Their desolating 
bauds spread fire and sword over the most cultivated parts of the 
country. Monasteries and their libraries were burnt. The 
studious were dispersed or destroyed. The nation was plundered 
and impoverished ; and warfare, avenging or defensive, became 
the habit of the better conditioned. One' man, our Alfred, made 
the efforts already noticed to revive literature in the island, in the 
midst of these destructive storms ; but even he could not obtain a 
sufficient interval of peace for its diffusion. The attack of Hastings 
in the latter part of his life, when he could have done most for 
letters, again renewed through his kingdom the necessity of great 
martial exertions ; and his earls, thanes, and knights, as well as 
their dependants, were, for their own preservation, compelled to 
make warlike education and exercises the great business of life. 
The occupation of one third of England by the Northmen coloni- 
sers of Northumbria and East Anglia ; their hostile movements, 
and the attempts of similar adventurers, kept the country in the 
same state of martial efficiency and employment, which precluded 
that enjoyment of peaceful leisure in which letters flourish, and 
they accordingly declined. The monastic friends of Edgar en- 
deavoured to revive them; but scarcely had Edgar acquired and 
transmitted a full and prosperous sovereignty, in which the Anglo- 
Danes and Anglo-Saxons had become melted into one nation; and 
Dunstan, and his friends Ethelwald and Oswald, were exerting 
themselves to revive literature, and to multiply its best asylums, 
the monastic establishments, when, under his second son, the 
calamities of desolating invasions of Danes and Norwegians again 
overspread the country, and ended in the establishment of a Danish 
dynasty on the throne of Alfred. This event spread a race of Da- 
nish lords over the English soil, and the mutual jealousy and 
bickerings between them and the old Saxon pr6prietary body kept 
all the country in an armed state, which made warlike accomplish- 
ment and exercises still the first necessity and occupation of all. 
The reign of Edward the Confessor began a new era of peace and 
harmony, and literature would have again raised her head among 
the Anglo-Saxons ; but, in the next succession, their dynasty was 
destroyed. Thus, though important political benefits resulted from 
the invading fanaticism, of the North, yet their continued attacks, 
and the consequences that attended them, intercepted and diverted, 
for above a century and a half, the intellectual cultivation of the 
Anglo-Saxon nation. 

Hence the historian has no progressive development to display 
in the farther contemplation of the Anglo-Saxon mind. The suflfer- 
ings of the nation carried the thinking students of the day strongly 
towards religious literature : little else than sermons and homi- 
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Hes(1), pemtentiaries ^nd confessions (2), lives of saints (3), and 
translations and expositions of the Scriptures (4), with some 
authentic but plain and meagre chronicles (5), formularies of 
superstitions (6), and medicinal tracts (7), were produced in the 
century preceding the Norman conquest. The only individuals 
who are entitled to be selected from the general inferiority and 
uniformity are the two Elfrics; Elfric Bata, and his scholar Elfric, 
the abbot and bishop, of whom the latter only deserves notice here ; 
for whose works, chiefly grammars, translations from the Scrip- 
tures, homilies, and lives of saints, we refer the reader to Wanley's 
Catalogue of the Anglo-Saxon MSS. But his exhortations to his 
fellow-clergymen, to study and to diligence in their duties, ought 
to be remembered to his honour. To the archbishop Wulstan he 
writes : — 

'' It becomes us bishops that we should unclose that book-learning which 
our canons teach, and also the book of Christ to you, priests I in English 
speecli, because all of you do not understand Latin (8).'' 

To bishop Wulfsin he wrote : — 

** You ought often to address your clergy, and reprove their negligence, 
because by their perversity the statutes of the canons' and the religious 
knowledge of the holy church is almost destroyed (9)." 

His translations from the Heptateuch into Anglo-Saxon he ad- 
dressed to the ealdorman Ethelwerd (10). His letter, with other 
religious treatises, to Wulfget, and another to Sigwerd^ show that 
the Anglo-Saxon language had acquired the name of English in his 
time : — 

" I, Elfric, abbot, by this English writing, friendlily greet Wulfget, at 
YImaudune, in this, that we now here speak of those English writings 
which I lend thee. The meaning of those writings pleased ihee well, and 
I said that I would yet send thee more (1)." — 

(1) The Anglo-Saxon MSS. of these are enumerated by Wanley In his Catalogue, 
pp. 1—18. 52—63. 69. 72. 81. 86-88. 90. 92. 97. 111. 116. 122. 131-14i. 154- ^ 
176. 186—211, etc. etc. etc. Their number eiceeds by far all the other topics. 

(2) As p. 50. 112. 115. and the Rule of Benedict, 91. 122. 

(3) Wanlcy'8 MSS. p. 79. Martyrologics, etc. 106. 185. 

W As MSS. of the Gospels, p. 6i. 76. 211.; Ihe HepUteuch, 67.; Psalter, 70. 
152.; Paraphrases of the Lord's Prayer, Creed, Gloria Patri, p. 48. 51. 81. Ii7. 
148 ; Prayers, 6i. 147. 202.; Jubilate, 76. 168. 182, 183.; Hymns, 98, 99. 243 ; 
Judith, 98.; and tbe Pseudo-Goipei of Nicodemus, 90. 

(5) As the MS. Chronicles mentioned, p. 64. 9S-. 95. 130, etc. 

(6) Their expositions of dreams, prognostications, charms, exorcisms, and predic- 
tions 00 the moon, thunder, birth, health, etc. abound. See p. 40. 44. 88, 80, 
DO. 93. 110.114. 194, etc. 

(7) As tbe MS. in p. 72-75. and 176-180. See also Apuleius de Herbis, p. 02. 
This latter is ?ery valuable from tbe English or Saxon names of the plants which arc 
given to the Latin ones of the original. 

(8) Llfric MSS. Wanley, p. 22. (0) Ibid, p! 58. 

(10) This was printed by Thwalle. (U) Elfric MSS. Wanley, p. 69. 
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'^ iEIfric, abbat, greets friendlily Sigiv«rd at East Heolon. - I say to thee 
truly (hat he is very wise who speaketh in works ; and I turned these inte 
English, and advise you, if you will, to read them yourself (1)." 

"I, Elfnc, would turn this liltle book (his grammar) to the English 
phrase from that staef-crsefte (art of letters) which is called grammatica, 
because stxf-craefte is the key that unlocks the meaning of books (2)." 

His annety far the good and correct ivriting of his bocks is thus 
expressed : — 

*' Look ! you who write this book : write it by this example ; and for 
God's love make it that it be less to ttie writer's credit for beauty than for 
reproach to me (5).*' 

" I pray now if aoy one will write this bo^, that he make it well from 
this example, because I would not yet bring into it any aror through false 
writers. It will be then his fault, not mine. The un-writer doth mudi 
evil if he will not rectify his mistake (4).'* 

ABuio-aixonRo-. ^^ong the Anglo-Saxon MSS. that remain mag 
manccof Apoiio- bc remarked the History or rather Romance of Apol- 
lonius, king of Tyre (5). It is a prose composition in 
our ancient language, but the present author has not yet had an 
opportunity of consulting it (6). 

(1) Elfric MSS. Wanley, p. 09. (2) Ibid. p. 84. (3) Ibid. p. 69. 

(i) Elfric MSS. Wanley, p. 85. He begins his letter preGxed to his translation 
of Genesis, thuai : '* Elfric, monk, humbly greets /Elhelwaerd, ealdorman. You 
bade me, dear, that I should turn from Latin into English the book Genesis. I 
thought it would be a heavy thing to grant this, and you said that I need not trans- 
late more of the book than* to Isaac, the son of Abraham* because some olhcr man 
bad translated this book from Isaac to the end," etc. Of his translations from the 
first seven books of the Old Testament, he says, "Moses wrote five books by won- 
derful appointment. We have turned them truly into English. The book that 
Joshua made I turned also into English some lime since, for Elhelwerd, ealdormao. 
The book of Judges men may read in the English writing, into which I translated 
H." Me adds of Job, '*I turned formerly some sayings from this into English." 
Elfric de Vet- TesUm. MS., and cited by Thwaites. 

(5) It is among the MSS. at Cambridge. It is mentioned by Wanley, p. 147., 
and is there said to have been first written in Greek, and then turned into Latin 
during the time of the emperors. A Greek MS. of it is ssid to be at Vienna, with 
a version in modern Greek. Since the fiRh ed'rtion of this history, Mr. B. Thorpe 
has published from the Cambridge MS. this work, with an English translation. 
He entitles it "The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Story of Apollonius of Tyro, 
upon which is founded the play of Pericles, attributed to Shakspeare.*' Lend. 1834. 
He mentions in his preface *' The Latin version, of which the Saxon is a transla- 
tion, fonns the 153d chapter of the .Gcsta Romanorum ; but a more ancient and 
belter text is that given by Welser, from a manuscript hi the library (rf the abbey 
of St. Ulrlc and St. Afra at Augsberg. M. Velseri Op. Hist, et Philol. Noremb. 



Mr. Thorpe, besides a traoBlatton ef Cedmon, has also pubiisiied a ▼aluafole selee- 
tion in prose and verse from Anglo-Saxtn authors of various ages in his Analecia 
ADglo-Saxonica, with a glossary. Lond. 1834. 

(©) While we admit that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors neither generally caRS- 
yated literature nor attained much eminence in it, we must, in justice to 
them, at the same time mtlmate, that neither France nor Itady, during tfaffir 
dynasties, appear to ha¥e excelled them. When Pope Gregory II., who died 731 
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CHAPTER TIL 

The Sciences of the Anglo-SftXdiis. 

The most CBlighl^iied nations of antiquity had not made much 
progress in any of the sdences but the mathematical. During the 
Anglo-Saxon p^iod, the general mind of Europe turned from theff 
cultivation, to other pursuits more necessary and congenial to 
Ibeir new political situation. Happily for mankind, they were at- 
tended to during this p^iod more effictently in the Mahomedan 
kingdoms. The Arabian mtnd being completely settled in fertile 
countries and BAild climates, enjoyed all the leisure that was want- 
appointed bis legates to attend a council, he wrote this excoie for their palpable 
jgnoranee : ** We send them for the obedience we owe, and not for our confideaee 
in their knowledge; for how can the knowledge of the Scriptures be fuliy found 
amoag men ^o are placed in (he middle of Gentiles, and who seek their daily 
bread by their bodily labour." Muratori, An. Hal. 810. An e|HS(ie of Pope 
Hadrian I., who died 795, betrays such an ignorance of grammar, as to use prepo- 
sfCions without changing tlie cases of the nouns they were to govern ; as, una cum 
indiculura; una cum omnes benebentmri. The pontiff also put for Latin such 
strange words as these, '' eorumqne Boviiissimis sai Tolea," Mur. ib. 811 . Hence 
though Muratori fairly aaya, *' 1 do not mem to state that iX&ir was turned into 
Lapland when the Lombards conquered it, or thai tellers were so destroyed that 
no one could read er write," yet he admits that^ '4f any of the clergy spoke to 
Ibe people, yoa had nothing but what was trite and vulgar, or puerile and silly, 
p. 8ie. 

France was not then in a better state. It is mentioned by the Monach. IBb- 
golism., that ''before Charlemagne there was in Gaol no study of the lifocsal arts^' 
thongh some few of the superior clergy endeavoured to excite the taste. Thus.a 
bishop iH 706, in his donation of a church to a priest, directed part of the benefit to 
he applied '' in sehola liabenda et pueris edacandis." Murat. 811. The patron- 
-age of Charlemagne to letters had great effects, but not universal ones; fbr in 823 
JLotharius I., in his capitulary on learning, states, that ''from the neglect and sloth 
of the governors, it was in aM places entirely extinguished (funditus extiocla)." To 
remedy this, he desires that every exertion should be used to give scholars the 
instruction they needed. And he' established schools in eight cities of his kingdom 
for the reception of those who would resort to them. ''That all may have the 
opportunity^ we have provided tit places for this exercilium, in order that poverty 
may be an excuse to no more from the difficulties of distant stations." Such truly 
royal benefactions could only do good ; yet not very long afterwards. Lupus, the ^ 
abbot of Ferrara« declares that the study of literature was still almost obsolete in 
France. '' Who," he exclaims, '* does not deservedly coraplaEB of the inabilUy 
of the masters, the penury of books, and the want of sufficient leisure?;* Ib. Sid. 
So learning continued in as had a state in Italy ; for the council held at Rome in 
Ibe year 8M declared that Italy abounds with unlearned presbyters, deacons, and 
sobdcACona, whom therefore the sacred synod for a time has suspended from the 
divine offices, that learned persons may be made fit to come to the due discharge of 
tbcir ministry.*' Ib. 

The Angk>-Stoons were therefore not inferior to their neighbours. It will be 
Dearer the truth to say, that from the year 700 to 900 the literary chaflicters whom 
ibis work notices to have emerged in England may claim, on the whole, a supe- 
riority over the intellecloal produce of the Continent daring the same period. 
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cd for the cultivation of natural knowlcgc ; its acutenessand activity 
took this direction, and began preparing that intellectual feast 
vrhich we arc now lavishly enjoying, and perpetually enlarging. 

The history of the sciences among the Anglo-Saxons can contain 
litUe more information than that some individuals successively 
arose, as Aldhelm, Bedc, Alcuin, Joannes Scotus, and a few more, 
who endeavoured to learn what former ages had known, and who 
freely disseminated what they had acquired. Besides the rdles of 
Latin poetry and rhetoric, they studied arithmetic and astronomy 
as laborious sciences. 
Arithmetic ^^ ^^^^^ arithmetic, before the introduction of the 

™*' ^' Arabian figures, they followed the path of the ancients, 
and chiefly studied the metaphysical distinctions of numbers. They 
divided the even numbers into the useless arrangement of equally 
equal, equally unequal, and unequally equal ; and the odd numbers 
into the simple, the composite, and the mean. They considered them 
again, as even or odd, superfluous, defective, or perfect, and under 
a variety of other distinctions, still more unnecessary lor any prac- 
tical application, which may be seen in the litfle tracts of Cassio- 
dorus and Bede. Puzzled and perplexed with all this mazy jargon, 
Aldhelm might well say, that the labour of all his other acquisitiolis 
was small in the comparison with that which he endured in studying 
arithmetic. But that they attained great practical skill in calcula- 
tion, the elaborate works of Bede sufficiently testify. 

As all human ideas occur to the mind in some natural order of 
succession, and always connected with some previous rerikem- 
brances and associations, the Anglo-Saxons could not become at- 
tached to the investigations of natural science, before preceding 
agencies had led them to attend to it. But all the impulses which 
were acting on their minds were operating in very different direc- 
tions j and no general current in the world around them led them 
to anticipate the Arabs in the rich and unexplored country of ex- 
perimental knowledge. 

Bede'8 natarai Yet OUT vcuerable Bcdc made some attempts to 
philosophy. gQjgj, jjjjg u^^ region; and his treatise on tlie nature 
of things (1) shows that he endeavoured to introduce the study of 
natural philosophy among the Anglo-Saxons. 

This work has two 'great merits. It assembles into one focus 
the wisest opinions of the ancientson the subjects he discusses, and it 
continually refers the phenomena of nature to natural causes. ' The 
imperfect stale of knowledge prevented him from discerning the 
true natural causes of many things, but the principle of referring 
the events and appearances of nature to its own laws and agen- 
cies displays a mind of a sound philosophical tendency, and was 

(1^ This is priQlcd in Ihe second volume of his ^orks, p. 1., ytWh the glosses of 
Bridferlh of Ramsey, Joauoes Pioviomagus,. and another. 
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calculated to lead lus countrymen to a just mode of thinking on 
these subjects. Although to teach that thunder and lightning were 
the collisions of the clouds, and that earthquakes were the effect of 
winds rushing through the spongy caverns of the earth, were erro- 
neous deductions, yet they were. light itself compared with the 
superstitions which other nations have attached to these pheno- 
mena. Such theories directed the mi^d into the right path of 
reasoning, though the onrrect series of the connected events and 
the operating laws had not then become known. The work of 
Bcde is evidence that the establishment of the Teutonic nations in 
the Roman empire did not barbarise knowledge. He collected and 
taught more natural truths with fewer errors than any Roman 
book on the same subjects had accomplished. Thus his work 
displays an advance, not a retrogradation of human knowledge ; 
and from its judicious selection and concentration of the best na- 
tural philosophy of the Roman empire, it does high credit to the 
Anglo-Saxon good sense. The following sdections will convey a 
general idea of the substance of its contents : -- 

Expressing the ancient opinion, that the heavens turned daily round, 
while the planets opposed them by a contrary course (1) : he taught that the 
stars borrowied their light from the sun ; that the sun was eclipsed by the in- 
tervention of the moon, and the moon by that of the earth; that comets 
were stars with hairy flames, and that the wind was moved and agitated 
air (2). He said that the rainbow is formed in clouds of four colocffs, from 
the sun being opposite, whose rays being dai:ted into the cloud are repelled 
back to the sun. The rain is the cloud compressed by the air into heavier 
drops than it can support, and that these frozen make the hail. Pestilence 
is produced from the air, either by excess of dryness, or of heat, or of wet (5). 
The tides of the ocean follow the moon, as if they were drawn backwards 
by its aspiration, and poured back on its impulse being withdrawn. The 
. earth is surrounded by the waters ; it is a globe. Hence we see the northern 
stars but not the southern, because the globoos figure ^ the earth inter- 
cepts them (4). The volcano of Etna was the effect of fire and wind acting 
in the hollow sulphureous and bituminous earth of Sicily, and the barking 
dogs of Scylla were but the roaring of the waves in the whirlpools, whicli 
seamen hear (5). He had remarked the sparkling of the sea on a night upon 
the oars, and thought it was followed by a tempest. So the frequent leap- 
ing of i)orpoises from' the water had caught his notice, and he connected it 
with the rise of wind, and the clearing of the sky (6). He remarks, in 

(t)DaRer.n«t.p. 6. (2) Ibid. p. 88 30, St. 

<a) Ibid. p. 38. (i) Ibid, p: 30. 41. 43. (5) Ibid. p. 40. 

(0) Ibid. p. 37. He adds his presages on the weather. '' If the sun arise spotted 
or shrouded with a clcmd, It will be a rainy day : if red, a clear one ; if pale, tem< 
pestuoos; if It seem concave, so that, shining in the centre, it emits rays to the south 
aodnoi^th; there will be wet and windy weather; iflt fell pale into black clouds, 
tbe BoHh wind is advandiig ; if the sky be red in the evening, the next day will be 
fine; if red In tbe morning, the weather will be stormy; lightning from the north, 
and thunder fai tbe east, imply storm ; and breezes from the sooth, announce heal ; 
if tbe moon in her last quarter look like goM, there will be wind ; if on the lop of 
IH. 17 
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anotlMr wori(, Ibat sailon poured oU on the sea to make it SKMfe transpa- 
rent (i). He describes (ully his ideas on the influence of the moon on the 
tides, and intimates that it also aflfecto the air (2). He speaks again of the 
roundness of the earth like a ball, and ascribes the inequality of days and 
nights to this globular rotundity (3). He thinks the Antipodes a fable j but 
fhsm no superstition, but because the ancients had taught that the torrid 
zone was uninhabitable and impassable. Yet he seems to admit, that 
between (hU and the paru about the south pole, ^ich he thought was a 
OMss of congelation, there was some habitable land (4). It was the proba- 
l^ity of human existence in such dreomitanees, not such a local part of the 
eard^, which Bede discredited (5). 

For the credit both of Bede and the Anglo-Saxons, I should have 
been glad to have been convinced that^the four books Be Elementis 
Philosophiie, printed as his in his works, were actually his compo- 
sition j for they display a spirit of investigation, a soundness of phi- 
losophicalmind,and a quantity of just opinions on natural philoso- 
phy, that would do credit to any age before that of friar Bacon. 
But its merit compels us to suspect the possibility of its belonging to 
the eighth century (6). 

Their astronomy was such as they could com- 
prehend in the Grreek and Latin treatises which fdl 
into their hands on this subject. Bede was indefatigable in study- 
ing it, and his treatises were translated into the Anglo-Saxon, of 
which some MSS. exist still in the Cotton Library. He appro- 
priated all the practical results and reasonings of the Roman world, 
but did not cultivate the mathematical investigations of the Alexan- 
drian Greeks. All the studious men applied to it more or less, 
though many used it for astrological superstitions. It was indeed 
then studied by all men of science in two divisions, .and that which 
we call astrology, the legacy of the Chaldeans, was for a long time 
the most popular* It was, perhaps, on this account, rather than 

her crescent black spots appear, it will be a rainy month ; if in the middle, her foil 
moon will be serene." De Rer. Nat. p. 37. 

(i) Be Temporam Ratlone, p. 56. (S) Ibid. p. 110. 115. 

(8) IbkL p. 185. 

(4) De Temporam Ratione, p. 13S. St. Anstln^had also denied the Antipodes, 
er persons 'with their feet below ns, and their heads in the sky, as an incredible tUng. 
He thoaght that this pari of the globe was either covered with sea, or, if drj land, 
was net inhabited. De Glv. Dei. L. lo. c. o. 

(5) There are some tracts printed as Bedels, which would seem not to be his. 
As the Mondi Gonstltutio, in which he is himself quoted ''Seenndum Bedam de 
temporibos^*' vi. p; 375. And in the Argumenta Lunc, the caleniatiOD is made 
for the year 030, or two himdred years alter he lived, p. 107. The Astrciabiam, 
p. 468. » contains Arabic names, and the Prognostica foretells battles and pestilence 
at Corduba, p. 463. 

(6) The aaUwr speaks of England, p. 333., as if he betongad to il} bnt healso 
mentions tbe Antipodes u If he believed their eiistenoe, p. 336^ He also saya ftai 
a comet is not a st^r, p. 333. : both these opioioDS are diffeieat fram Bede's. I 
have sioce observed that Fabricius ascribes it to Gulieiwis lie Gonohis, Bib. 
p. m-t a Normaa who lived m (he reign of Iksry U. 
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from a love olthe nobter directions of the science, thai our ancient 
chroniclers are nsdany minute in noticing the eclipses ^hich 
occurred) and flie comets and meteors which occasionally ap-- 
peared (I). 

The astronomical opinions which thejr had imbibed from their 
classical masters were probably as good as their books could suiq[)ly , 
or their scholars understand. Mft*ic has transmitted to us, otit of 
Alcuin, their acquired opinions on the ihotions of the hearens, 
wfaidi may be thus translated :•-- 

** The earth consists of four creatures, or elements \ fire, air, water, and 
earth. The nature of fire is hot and dry ; of air, warm an^ wet ; of water, 
cold and wet ; of earth, cold and dry. Heaven is of the nature of fire, ana 
it is always turning the stars* Foreign writers have said that it would foil, 
on account of its swiftness, if the sevcm wandering stars (dweligendaii 
steorran) did not resist its course. The stars of heaven are always turning 
round the earth from east lowest, and strive against the seven wandering 
stars. These are called erring or wandering stars (dweligende or worig- 
ende), not because of any error, but because each of them goeth on in its 
own course, sometimes above, sometimes below, and are not fast in the 
firmament of heaven, as the other stars are. The farthest the heathen calls 
Satumus; he fiilfiUeth his course in thirty years. The one beneath Saturn 
they call Jove, and he fulfilleth his course in twelve years. The third, that 
goelh beneath Jove, they call Mars ; andhe fulfilleth his course in two years. 
The fourth is the Sun; he fulfilleth his course in twelve months; that is« 
three hundred and sixty-five days. The fifth is called Venus ; she fulfilleth 
her course in three hundred and sixty-eight days. The sixth is Mercuryi 
great and bright; he fulfilleth his course in three hundred and twenty- 
nine days. The seventh is theMoon, the lowest of all the stars ; she ful- 
filleth her course in twenty *seven days and eight hours. These seven stars 
move to the east, in opposition to the heavei^, and are stronger than they 
are (2)." 

Thefrgeogrqihicallmowledgemusthayebeenmuch ^^^^ ^ ^^ 
improTed by Adanman's account of his visit to the * ^^^ ^* 
Holy Land, whidi Bede abridged ; and by the sketch given of ge- 

(1) Even Be4e ttjf, the comet portends " change of kingdoms, or pestiiencei or 
wars, or tempest, or drought." De Nat. Rer. p. 30. Alcuin thus describes an 
astronomical table sent to him by Charlemagne : " A round form like a table, rc- 
sembUng the san, was brought to me. It had twenty-seven semicircles, which, if 
doubled, would make finy-four. These were for the hours of the lunar course, 
wltfch is^BGaslomed toran through erery sign. Ithad aroond efrcie hi the middle 
/or the perpetoal rotundity of (he son," p. liiN). He says of astronomy, <' PhUoi»- 
l^ers were not (he founders of these arts, hat the finders of them $ for the Creator 
of all things has concealed them in nature as He pleased. They who have been 
wisest in tbe world have discerned those sciences in the nature of things* which you 
may easily understand of the sun, moon, and stars. But what else ought we t<^ 
admirs tai these bodies, bnt the wisdom of their Creator, and their natural move- 
ments ? Bot if the wise have fonnd out these th'mgs, it would be a great disgrace 
to us if we shottld suffer them to perish in our days," p. i49a. He answers Charle- 
BMgsw^ qoestfon abonl them. Firom his Epist. 5. we find that Charlemagne had 
read oUr Bede's work De Tenporibos. 

(2) £lfrlc*s iilm ef Che Wati, MS. Ckitt. JuKus, E' 7. ' 
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ncral geography in Orosius, which Alfred made the property of all 
his countrymen, by his translation and masterly additicHis. The 
eight hides of land given by his nam<^ake for a MS. of cosmogra- 
phical treatises (1 ), of wonderful workmanship, may have been con- 
ceded rather to the beaaty of the MS. than to its contents. But, 
notwithstanding these helps, the most incorrect and absnrd notions 
seem to have prevailed among our ancestors concerning the oth<3* 
parts of the globe, if we may judge from the MS. treatises on this 
subject, which they took the trouble to adorn with drawings, and 
sometimes to translate. Two of these are in the Cotton Lilxrary ; 
and a short notice of (heir contents may not be uninteresting, as a 
specimen of their geographical and physical knowledge. 

The MS. Tib. B. 3. contains a topographical description of some eastern 
regions, in Latin and Saxon. From thid we learn there is a plice in the 
way to the Red Sea, which contains red hens, and that if any man touches 
them, his hand and all his body are burnt immediately : also, that pepper 
is guarded by serpents, which are driven away by fire, and this makes the 
pepper black. We read of people with dogs' heads, boars' tusks, and 
horses' manes, and breathing flames. Also of ants as big as dogsj with 
feet like grasshoppers, red and black. These creatures dig gold for fifteen 
days. Men go with female camels, and their young ones, to fetch it, which 
the ants permit, on having the liberty to eat the young camels (2). 

The same learned work informed our ancestors that there was a white 
human race fifteen feet high, with two f^ces on one head, long nose, and 
black hair, who in the time of parturition went to India to lie in. Other 
men had thighs twelve feet long, and breasts seven feet high. They were 
cannibals. There was anotlier sort of mankind with no heads, who had 
eyes and mouths in their breasts. They were eight feet tall and eight 
feet broad. Other men had eyes which shone like a lamp in a dark 
night. In the ocean there was a soft-voiced race, who were human to 
the navel, but all below were the Hmbs of an ass. These fables even 
came so near as Gaul : for it tells us that in Liconia, in Gaul, there were 
men of three colours, with heads like lions, and moudis like the saib of a 
windmill. They were twenty feet tall. They run away, and sweat blood, 
but were thought to be men. Let us, however, in justice to our ancestors, 
recollect that most of these, fables , are gravely recorded by PHny. The 
Anglo-Saxons were, therefore, not more credulous or uninformed than the 
Roman population. 

The descriptions of foreign ladies were not very gallant. It is stated 
that near Babylon there were women with beards to their breasts. They 
were clotlied in horses' hides, and were great hunters, but they used tigers 
and leopards instead of dogs. Other women had boars' tushes, hair to 
their heels, and a cow's tail. They were thirteen feet high. They had a 
beautiful body, as white as marble, but they had camels' feet. Black men 
living on burning mountains ; trecs^ bearing precious stones ; and a golden 

(I) Bcde, 299. 

(i) This was probably a popular notion { for U is said, among their progooslics^ 
that if the . sun shine on the fourth day, the camels will bring much gold J 
tbe anU, wfio keep the gok| hoard». M$$. CCC Gani. Want* 110. 
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yineyard whieh had berries one hundred and fifly £»et lon^, which pro- 
duced jewels ; gryphons, phoenixes, and beasts with asses* ears, sheep*s 
wool, and birds' feet, are among the oiher wonders whieh instructed our 
ancestors. The accounts in the MS. Viteliius, A. 15«, rival the phe* 
nomena just recited, with others as credible, and are also illustrated with 
drawings. 

We find from Alcuin's letter, that the students in Charlemagne's institu- 
tions began the year from the month of September. He says he wonders 
why they did so^ p. 1496. 

We cannot now get at the national opinions of the Anglo-Saxons 
'on physical subjects in any other way than by observing what 
things they thought worthy to be committed to writing. They 
who co^ld write were among the most infcH'med part of the Saxon 
society, and as their parchment materials were scanty, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that what they employed themselves in writ- 
ing stood high in their estimation. We will add a few things 
which are in Anglo-Saxon in a MS. in the Cotton Library. 

^' Istorius said that this world's length is twelve thousand miles, and its 
breadth six thousand three hundred, besides the islands. There are thirty- 
four kinds of snakes on the earth; thirty-six kinds of fish, and fifty*two 
kinds of flying fowls. The name of the city to which the sun goes up is 
called Jaiaca; the city where it sets is Jainta. Asgogcs, the magician, 
said that tlie sun was of burning stone,. The sun is red in the first part of 
the morning, because he comes out of the sea; he is red in the evening, 
because he looks over hell. The sun is bigger than the earth, and hence 
he is hot in every coiintry. The aun shines at night in three places; first 
in Leviathan the whale's inside. He shines next in hell, and afterwards 
on the islands named Glith, and there the souls of holy men remain till 
doomsday. Neither the sun nor the moon shines on the Red Sea, nor 
does the wind blow upon it.'' Some excellent moral and prudential 
maxims follow in the MS. (i). 

The Anglo-Saxon scholars, though defective in ac^ Tbeir Ttews oa 
tual knowledge, had just conceptions of the objects of phiiowpby. 
philosophy. Thus Alcuin deGnes it to be the research into natural 
things, and the knowledge of divine and hunian affairs. He distin- 
guishes it into knowledge and opinion. He describes it to be know- 
ledge, when a thing is perceived with certainty, as tliat an eclipse 
of the sun is caused by the iuterventiou of the moon ; but that it is 
only opinion when it is uncertain, as the magnitude of heaven or 
the depth of the earth (2). 

He divides pbilosopli^ iuto three branches ; physics , ethics, and 
logic. But in his further considerations he e3diibits not so much 
the deficiencies of the Anglo-Saxon mind, as the imperfect state of 
the knowledge which former times had handed down to it ; for all 
the subjects which he comprises in physics are, arithmetic, geome- 
try, music, and astronomy. That extensive field of science to , 

(1) MS. Colt. Ub. JQlias, A. 2. (3) Ale. Dialectica, p. 13S@. 
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vhic)i we now almost exdusiyely apply the same ofptgrsks, na- 
tural philosophy, bad not been disooTered or attended to by the 
Greeks and Romans ; and still less chemistry, mineralogy, and the 
analogous sciences. The Anglo-Saxon scMars formed them- 
selves chiefly on the Roman writers, and in general did not go 
beyond them. Alcuin gives us another train of definitions in phy- 
sics : — 

^' Physic is nature ; physica is natural : it discQaies the natore and con- 
templation of aU things. From physica proceed aridimetic, astronovy, 
astrology, mechanics, medicine, geometry, and music. 

Arithmetic is the science of numbers. 

Astronomy is the laiv of tiie stars, by which they rise and set. 

Astrology is the reason, and nature, and power of the stars, and the 
conversion of the heavens. 

Mechanics is the first skilfulness of the art of working in metals, vood, 
and stones. 

Medicine is the knowledge of remedies discovered lor the temperament 
and health of the body . 

Geometry is the science of measuring spaces, and the magnitudes of 
bodies. 

Music is the division of sounds, the varieties of the voice, and the modu- 
lation of singing (1)." 

It is amusing to observe, in the absence of solid knowledge, on 
what elaborate trifling the Anglo-Saxons sometunes employed 
themselves. The following is a dialogue of Alcuin, with prince 
Pepin, the son of Charlemagne:-^ it is the scholar who ques- 
tions:— 

<* What is a letter ?-*-The keeper of history. 

What is a word ?--«Tha betrayer of the mind. 

What produces words?— -The tongue. 

What is the tongue ?-^The scoorge of the air* 

What is air?— T^e preserver of life. 

What is life ?— The gladness of the blessed ; the sorrow of the vrretched ; 
the expectation of death. 

What is death?— The inevitable event; the uncertain pilgrimage; the 
tears of the living; the cohfirmation of our testament ; the diief of man. 

What Is man ?— The slave of death ; a transient traveller ; a local ggest. 

What is man like.'— An apple. 

How is man placed.?— As a lamp in the wind. 

Where is he placed ? — Between six walls. 

What ?— Above, below, before, behind, on the right, and on the left. 

How many companions has he ?— Four. 

Whom ?— Heat, cold, dryness, wet. 

In how many ways is he changeable? — ^Six. 

Which are they ?— Hunger, fulness ; rest, labour ; watchings and sleep. 

What is sleep ?— The image of deaUi. 

What is man's liberty ?-*-Innocence. 

(1) Alb. Op. p. lass. 
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What is the head?— rThc crolni of the body. 

What is the body ?— The home of the mind. 

What arc the hairs?— The garments of the head. 

What is the beard?— The discrimination of sex ; the lionour of age. 

What is the brain ?--The preserver of the memory. 

What are the eye^?— The leaders of the body; vessels of light; the 
index of the mind. 

What are the ears?— The collators of sounds. 

What is the forehead ?— The image of the mind. 

What is the mouth ?— The nourisher of the body. 

What are the teeth?— The miHstones of our food. 

What are the lips?— The doors of the mouth. 

What Is the throat ?— The devourer of the food. 

What are the hands?— The workmen of the body. 

What is (tie heart?— The receptacle of life. 

What is the liver?— The keeper of our heat. 

What is the spleen?— The source of laughter and mirth. 

What are the bones?— The strength of the body. 

What are the thighs ?— The capitals of our pillars. 

What are the legs?— The pillars of the body. 

What are the feet?— Our moveable foundation. 

What is blood?— The moisture of the veins ; the aliment of life. 

What are the veins?— The fountains of flesh. 

What is heaven ?— A rotatory sphere. 

What is light ?— The face of all things. 

What is day .?— The incitement of labour. 

What is the sun?— The splendour of the world ; the beauty of heaven; 
the grace of nature ; the honour of day ; the distri#t|)r of the hours. 

What is the moon?— The eye of night; the giver of dew; the pro- 
phetess of the weather. 

What are the stars?- The paintings of the summit of nature; the sea- 
man's pilots ; the ornaments of night. 

What is rain ?— The earth*8 conception; the motlier of com. 

What is a cloud?— The night of day ; the labour of the eyes. 

WTiat is wind?— The perturbation of air; the moving principle of water ; 
the dryer of earth. 

What is the earth ?— The mother of the growing ; the nurse of the living; 
the storehouse of life ; the devourer of all things. 

What is the sea?— The path of audacity ; the boundary of the earth ; die 
divider of regions ; the receptacle of the rivers ; the fountam of showers ; 
the refuge in danger ; the favourer of pleasures. 

What are rivers?— Motion never-ceasing ; the refection of the sun ; Uic 
irrigators of the earth. 

What is water?— The ally of life ; the washer of filth. 

What is fire?— Excess of heat; the nourisher of the new-bom; the ma- 
turer of fruits. 

What is enUdf-^fht ague of the Ihnbs* 

What is fr^st?— The persecutor of herbs; the destroyer o( leaves; the 
fetter of the earth ; the source of the waters. 

What is snow ?-^Dry water. 

What is winter ?— The banishment of summer. 

What is spring?— The painter of the earth. 
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What is summer ?— The re-clothing of cartli ; the ripener of torn. 

What is autumn ?— Tlie granary of ihe year. 

What is the year?— Tlie chariot of the world. 

What does it carry ?i— Night and day ; cold and heat. 

who are its drivers ? — The $un and moon. 

flow many are its palaces ?— Twelve. 
. What is a ship ?— A wandering house ; a perpetual inn ; a traveller with* 
\ out footsteps ; the neighbour of the sands. 

What is the sand ?— -The wall of the earth. 

What makes bitter things sweet ?— Hunger. 

What makes men never weary ?— Gain. 

What gives sleep to the watching ?— Hope. 

What is a wonder?— I saw a man standing; a dead man walking who 
never exbted. 

How could this be ?-— An image in water. 

An unknown person, without tongue or voice, spoke to me, who never 
existed before, nor has existed since, nor ever wUl be again ; and whom 1 
neither heard nor knew?— It was your dream. 

I saw the dead produce the livitig, and by the breath of the living the 
. dead were consumed ?— From the friction of trees fire was produced^ which 

consumed. 

I saw fire pause in the water unextinguished ?—From flint. 

Who is that whom you cannot see unless you shut your eyes?— He who 
sne^es will show him to you. 

I saw a man with eight in his hand, he took away seven, and six re- 
mained?— School-boys know this. 

Who is he that will rise higher if you take away his head ?— ^Look at your 
bed and you will find^m there. 

I saw a flying woillan with an iron beak, a wooden body, and a feathered 
tail, carrying death? — She is a companion of soldiers. 

What is that which is, and is not?— Nothing. 

How can a ihrng be, yet not exist ?— In name and not in fact. 

What is a silent messenger ?— That which I hold in my hand. 

What is that ?— My letter (1). " 

Tiidr chemistr '^ would bc absufd to talk about their chemistry, as 
^ • r ms y. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^.^ mcthods of preparing^ gold 

for their gold writing may be mentioned, as they were in fact so 
many chemical experiments. 

One method. *' File gold very finely, put it in a mortar, and add the 
sharpest vinegar; rub it till it becomes black, and then pour it out. Put 
to it some salt or nitre, and so it will dissolve. So you may write with it, 
and thus all the metals may be dissdlved. *' 

The gold letters of the Anglo-Saxon MSS. are on a white em- 
bossment, which is probably a calcareous preparation. Modern 
gilding is made on an dl size of ydlow ochre, or on a if ater size of 
gypsum, or white oxide of lead, or on similar substances. For 
gilding on paper or parchment, gold powder is now used as much 
as leaf gold. Our ancestors used both occasionally. 

(1) Alb. Op. p. 13S5— 1303. 
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Another method ^aiieieiit ehr]f«ogra|^y .* ^'Mell same lead« Md Ue- 
quentty immerge it in cold water. Melt gold, and pour that into tlie same 
water, and it wilt become brittle. Then mb the gold ftlinga carefully with 
quicksiWer, and purge it carefully while it is liquid. Before you write, 
dip the pen in liquid alum^ which is best purified by salt and vinegar. '' 

Another method : *— 

<^ Take thin plates of gold and silver, mb them in a mortar with Greek 
salt or nitre till it disappears. Pour on water and repeat it. Then add 
salt, and so wash it. When the gold remains even, add a moderate por* 
tion of the flowers of copper and bullock^s gall; rub ihem together, and 
write and burnish the letters. ** 

Other methods are mentioned, by which even marble and glasa 
might be gilt. These descriptions are taken by Muratori fnmi a 
MS. of the ninth eentmy, which contains mmy other curious re- 
ceipts on this subject (1} . 

They had the art o( secret writing, by substituting other letters 
for the fire vowels : thus, 

b f k p X 
a. e i o u 

The MS. in the Cotton Library gites several examples of 
this (2). 

nys this. fKgfn sylll^e thkne to nodftmr 
pmtikxni knkmkcprxm sxpnni dpmknbkUc 
kn nprnknf dk £xmmk. 



Which are, 



nys this tregen syllfe Ihino to rcdfimo 
omnium inimicorum snorum doimnabiiav. 
In nomine Di summi. 



Among the disorders which afflicted *the Anglo- ^^^ 
Saxons, we Ond instances of the scrofula, the gout, or 
foot adl ; fever, or gedrif ; paralysis, hemiplegia, ague, dysentery ; 
consumption, or lungs adl; convulsions, madness, blindness, dis 
eased head, the head-ach (beafod-ece), and tumours in various 
parts (3). But if we consider the charms which they had against 
diseases as evidence of the existence of those £seases, then tlie me- 
lancholy catalogue may be increased by the addition of the poccas 
(pustules), sore eyes and ears, Uegen and blacan blegene (blains and 
boils), elfsidenne (the night*mare), cyrnla (indurated glands), toth- 
ece, aneurisms (wennas et mannes, beortan), and some others (4). 

(1) Tom. II. p. 975--389. 

(S) Vitemos, E. IS. One of Akihelni's poems is aMraied to a pen, and 
lOHiis to Imply that qiiilli irere then used by sene for writNigy Iboogli itylif 
eontinoed to be employ«d to a later age. 

(3) Malmsb. 2S5. Bonif. Lett. 10. M. B. ItS. Beds, 96. 500. 8 Gale, 470. 
Eddluf, i«. Bede, a7». iv. «3. 31. Hi. IS. It. 0. ; SM. iSO. aSO. logoir, 11. Bed% 
a07. iii. 11. ; ir. 3. ; 10. r. 2. ; M. ; 335. iv. 10. 

(i) Cal. A.15. GCX:. Cant. Wanley. lis. Til. D. 30. Waaler, Gal. 30i, 305. 
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Tli« king's eia is mentioned in a letter trm p&p^ Zacbftry to Bo- 
ftiface (i). 

Nations in every age and climate have considered diseases to be 
the inflictions of evil beings, whose power exceeded that of man. 
Adapting their practice to iheir theory, many have met the cala- 
mity by methods which were the best adapted^ according to their 
s^stem^ to remove them ; that is, they attacked spells by spefls. 
They opposed charms and exorcisms to what they believed to be 
the work of demoniacal incantations. The Anglo-Saxons had the 
lame svqperstitioos : their pagan anc^tors had referred diseases to 
such causes ; and, believing the principle, they resorted to flie 
same remedies. Hence we have in their MSS. a great variety of 
incantations and exorcisms, against the disorders which distressed 
them. 

When some of their stronger {ntellects had attained to discredit 
these superstitions, and especially after Christianity opened to them 
a new train of associations, this system of diseases originating from 
evil spirits, and of their being curable by magical phrases, received 
a fatal blow. It had begun to decline befbre they were enlighten- 
ed by any just medical knowledge ; and the consequence was, that 
they bad nothing to substitute in the stead of (marms but (he 
fancies and pretended experience of those who arrogated knowledge 
on the subject. Before men began to iafae up medicine as a pro- 
fession, the domestic practice of it would of course b3l on females, 
who, in every stage of society, assume the kind task of nursing 
sickness ; and of these, the aged, as the most experienced, would be 
preferred. 

But the Anglo-Saxons, so early as the seventh century, had men 
who made the science of medicine a study, and who practised it as a 
professkm. It is probable that they owed this invaluable improve- 
ment to the Christian clergy, who not only introduced books from 
Rome, but who, in almost every monastery, had one brother who 
was consulted as the physician of the place. We find physicians 
frequently mentioned in Bede 3 and among the letters of Boniface 
there is one from an Anglo-Saxon, desiring some books de medici- 
nalibus. He says they had plenty of such books in England, but 
that the foreign drawings in them were unknown to his country- 
men, and diflicult to acquire (2). 

We have a splendid instance of the attention they gave to medical 
knowledge, in the Anglo-Saxon medical treatise described by 
Wanley, which he states to have been written about the time of 
Alfred, The firti part of it oobtains eighty««eigbl remedies against 
various diseases ; the second part adds sixty-seven more, and in the 
third part are seventy-six, Some lines between the second and 
third part state U to have been possessed by one Bald, and to have 

<l) M«f . m. V%t vol. ivl. p. lis. (2) is Ma^. Bib. M. ft. 
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from the Latin medical writers, Wai^ey presumes that Bald wrote 
Hi but the words imply raOi^ possession tban |Hitfu»*ship (1). 
Their construction is ambiguous. 

We find several SaxOn MSS. oC medical botany* There is one 
a translation of the Herbarium of Apuleius, with some good draw^ 
ings of heibs and flowers, in the Cotton Library. "iTheir remedies 
were usually vegetable medicines (3). 

We have a few hints of their surgical attentions, but they seem 
not to have exceeded those oomnum operations which ewry 
people a little removed from barbarism cannot foil to know and 
to use. , . 

We read of a skuB fractured by a fall from a horse, which the 
sui^eon closed and bound up (3) ; of a man whose legs and arms 
were broken by a fall, which the surgeons cured by tight liga- 
tures (4) ; and of a diseased head, in the treatment of which the 
miedical attendants were successful (5). But we find many cases in 
which thefar efforts were unavailing : thus in an instance of a 
great swelling on the eyelid, which grew daily, and threatened the 
loss of the sight, the sninecms exhaiKted their skill to no pnrpase, 
and dedared that it m«t be cut off (6). In a case of a great 
swelling, with burning heat, on the neck, where the necklace 
came, it was laid open to let out the noxious matter; this treatment 
gave the patient ease for two days,but on the (bird the pains return- 
ed, and she died (7). Another person had his knee swelled, and 
the muscles of his leg drawn up till it became a contracted luub. 
Medical aid is said to have been exhibited in vain, till an angel 
advised wheat flour to be boiled in milk, and the limb to be pcwA- 
ticed with it, applied whila warm (8). To recover his frosen feet, 
a person put them into the bowds of a horse (9). 

Venesection was in use. We read of a man bled in the arm. 
The operation seems to have been done unskilfully; for a great pain 
came on while bleeding, and the arm swelled very much (10). 
Their lancet was called $da'-seaix, or vein-knife. But their prac- 
tice of phlebotCHny was govemed by the most mischievous super- 
stition ; it was not used when expediency required, but when theur 
superstitions permitted. They marked the seasons and the days on 
which they believed that bleeding would be fatal. EvenTheodorc, 
the monk, to whom they owed so much of their literature, added 
to their follies on this subject, by imparting the notion that it was 
dangerous to bleed when the light of flie moon and the tides were 
increasing (11). According to the rules laid down in an Anglo- 

(1) Bald habet buDC libniin Gild quern conscribere Jussit. Wanl. Gat. ISO. 

(2) MS. Coll. Vitel. c. 3. (3) Bcde, v. c. 6. 
(4) Eddlos, p. 63. (5) Bede, v. 8. 

(6) Bede, Iv. 32. (7) Ibid. p. 10. (^) IWd. p. 830. 

(9) Malmsb. 201. (10) 1)ede, v. 2. (11) Bedl», V. 3. 
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Saxon MS., flie second, third, 6(th, siiLth, nintli, eleventli,eftcenth, 
seventeenth, and twentieth days of the month were bad days for 
Ueeding. On the tenth, thirteenth, nineteenth, twenty-first, 
twenty-third, twenly-foartb, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and 
twenty-eighth days, it was hurtful to bleed, except during certain 
hours of the days. The rest of the month was proper for phlebo* 
lomy (f). They had their tdes to support their credulity. Thus 
we read of ^^ sum kece, or a physician, who let bis horse blood on 
one of these days, and it lay soon dead (2). *' 

We will add, as a specimen of their medical charms, their incan- 
tation to cure a fever. 

^^In nomine dni nri {hu Xpi tera tera tera testis contera taberaa gise ges 
mande leis bois eis andies mandies moab leb lebes Dns ds adjutor sit illi ill 
eax filiax artifcx am ($). " 

Two of their medicines may be added, one for the cure of con- 
sumption, the other for the gout. 

With hingen adle.^^' Take hwite hare hunan (white horehound), and 
ysypo (hyssop), and rodan (rue), and galloc (sowbread), and brysewyrt, 
•nd bmnryrt (brown wort), and wade merce (parsley), and grundeswy- 
Uan (groundsel), of each twenty penny-weights, and take one sester (4) 
ftiU of old ale, and seethe the herbs till tfauB liquor be half boiled away. 
Drink every day fasting a neap-full cold, and in the evening as mach 
warm.** 

With fot adle (the gout).— << Take the herb datulus or litnlosa, which we 
call greata crauleac (tuberose isls). Take the heads of it, and dry th6m 
very much, and take thereof a penny- weight and a half, and the pear-tree 
and roman bark, and cummin, and a fouilh part of laurel-berries, and of 
the other herbs half a pennyweight of each, and six-pepper corns, and 
grind all to dust, and put two egg-shells hill of wine. Tbi& is true leecb- 
eraft. Give it to the man to drink till he be well (5). '' 

(1) MS.CoU. Lib. Tiber. A. 3. (i) Ibid. ISO. (3) Ibid. 125. 

(4) The quantity of a sester appears, from the foUowiog carious list of Anglo- 
Saxon weights and measures, to have been fifteen pints : 

PuDd eles gewihth xii penegum Iflesse thonne pand wntres. 

Pond ealoth gevihfth ti penegum mare thofi pond wetres. 

Pund vines gewihUi xv penegum more tbon 1 pund wstres. 

Pund honiges geviliUi xxxir penegam more Uiofi pund wstres. 

Pund bnleran gewihUi Ixxx penegam lasse Uioii pund weires. 

Pund beores gewilitti xxii penegum laasBe ihofl pund VKtres. 

Pund melowes gewihttt exv penegum Iiesse tliofi pund wielres. 

Pund beana gewihtb k penegum Iffitse tfaoA pund wffitres. 

And XT pund wstrefr gaUi to Seslre. Saxon MS. «p. Wanley Cat. p. I79. 

(5) MS. Cott. Ub. Vitell. c. t* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Anglo-Saxoa IfeUpkjftiea^ 

The three men of letters among the Anglo-Saxons ibeir meuHf* 
who handled any branch of the metaphysical subjects, •»* 
besides Alfred, wereBede, Alcuin, and Joannes Erigena. 

It is in the tract on substances that Bede's meta- ^tin 
physical tradencies appear. 

He eompares the three inseparable essences of the Trinity to the eireula- 
rity, light, and heat of the sun. The globular body of the sun never 
leaves the neavens ; but its light, which he compares to the Filial Persona-* 
Uty, and its heat, which he applies to. the Spiritual Essence, descend to 
earth, and diffuse themselves every where, animating the mind, and per* 
vading and softening the heart. Yet, although universally present, light 
seems never to quit the son, for there we always behold it ; and heat is its 
unceasing liompanion. As circles have neither beginning nor end, such is 
the Deity. Nothing is above ; nothing is below ; nothing is beyond him; 
BO term conchides him ; no time confines him (1). 

He pursues the same analogies in other parts of nature. In w^er he 
traces the spring, its flowing river, and terminating lake. Tliey differ in 
form, but are one in substance, and are always inseparable. No fiver 
can flow widiout its spring, and must issue into some collecCing loca- 
tity{2). 

In his treatise on the soul, Alcuin, in a short but Akvia o* uw 
rational essay, discusses its faculties and nature. A ■«"'• 
few selections may interest. 

He distinguishes in it a three-fold nature : the appetitive; the rational, 
and the irascible. Two of these we have in common with animals; but 
man alone reasons, eounsels, and etcels in intelligence. The rational 
faculty should govern the others : its virtues are, prudence, justice, tempe* 
ranee, and fortitude ; and if these be made perfect by benevolence, they 
bring the soul near to the Divine nature (5). 

The memory, the will, and the intelligence, are aU distinct, yet ode. 

(1) Bedc de Subst. vol. il. p. 304-'30e. 

(S) n)id. p. 307. His view of natore is not anpleasing. " Ofaierve how aU 
tbings are made to soil, aod are goveroed : beat bf cold ; cold hj heat ; day by 
night ; and winter by summer. See how the heaveof and the earth are retpec- 
Uveif adorned : the heavens by the sun, the moon, and start; the earth by its 
beautiful flowers, and its herbs, trees, and fhiiU. From Uiese mankind derive 
all Uieir food; their lovely Jewels ; the variou pictures lo delodably woven in 
Ihcir hangings and valuable cloths ; their variegated coioort; the sweet melody of 
strings and organs; the splendour of gold and silver, and the other metals ; Ite 
pleasant streams of water, so necessary to bring ships, and agitate our mills : the fra- 
grant aroma of myrrh; and, lastly, the hiteresting oooatenanoe peculiar to the hi^ 
man form." Bade de Subst. tol. It. p. SOS. 

(3) AlUni Opera, p. TTS^ 
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Though each be separate, they are perfecUy united. I perceive Ibat I 
perceive, will, and remember; I wlU to rwBember, perceive, and will; and 
I remember that I have willed, i)crceived, and recollected (1). 

^' We may remark the wonderful swiftness of the soul in forming things 
which it has perceived by the senses. From these, as from certain mes- 
sengers, it forms figures in itself, with inexpressible celerity, of whatever 
it has perceived of sensible things; and it lays up these forms in the trea- 
sury of its memory. 

'* Thus, he who has seen Rome figures Rome in his mind, and its form; 
and.when he shall hear the name of Rome, or remember it, immediately 
the animus of it will occur to the memory, where its form lies concealed. 
The soul there recognises it, where it had hidden it. 

<* It is yet more wonderful, that if unknown things be read or heard of 
by the ears of the soul, it immediately fiortns a figure of the unknown thing ; 
as of Jerusalem. When seen it may be very diSbrent from the figure of 
our faney : but whatever the soul has seen in other cities that are known to 
It, it imagines may be in Jerusalem. From known spedes it images the 
unknown. It doe&not fancy walls, houses, and streets in a man; nor the 
hmbs of a man in a city, but buildings, as are usual in cities. So in every 
thing. The mind firom the known forms the unknown; 

** While I think of Jerusalem, I cannot, at that moment, think of Rome ; 
pr when I think of any other single thing, I cannot then think of many; 
but that thing only is present to my mind which I deliberate upon, tiU, 
sooner or kter , this departo and another occurs. 

** This lively and heavenly faculty, which is called mens, w animus, is of 
sndi great mobility that it does not even rest in sleep. In a moment, if it 
chooses, it surveys heaven; it flies over the sea, and wanders through re** 
gions and cities. It places in its sight, by thinking, all things that it likes, 
however far removed (2)." 

*' The mind, or soul, is the intellectual spirit, always in motion, always 
living, and capable of willing both good and evU. By the benignity of its 
Creator it is ennobled with free will. Created to rule the movements of the 
flesh, it is invisible, incorporeal ; wMiout weight or colour ; dreomseribed, 
yet entire in every member of its flesh. It is now afflicted with the cares, 
and grieved t^ith the pains of the body ; now it sports with joy ; now thinks 
of known things ; and nOw seeks to explore those which are unknown. It 
wills some things ; it does not will others. Love is natural to it. 

'' It is called by various names : the soul, while it vivifies; the spirit, 
wfaoi it contemplates ; sensibility, while it feels ; the mind, when it knows ; 
the intellect, when it understands ; the reason, while it discriminates ; the 
will, when it consents; the memory, when it remembers; but these are 
not as distinct in substance as in naipes : they are but one soul. Virtue is its 
beauty ; vice its deformity. It is often so affected by some object of 
knowledge, that, though its eyes be open, it sees not the things before it» 
nor bears a sounding voice, nor feels a touching body. 

" Asto what the soulis, nothing better oecurs tons to say than that it Is 
the spirit of life ; but not of that kind of life which is in eattle, which is 
without a rational mind. The beauty .and ornament of the human sou! is 
the study of wisdom. What is more blessed to the soul than to love the 
Supreme Good, which is God? What is happier to it than to prepare itself 

(1) Albmi Opera, p. 773. («) Ibid. p. 772—775. 
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to be worthy of ereriasting beatitude, knowing itself most truly to be kn- 
mortal (1)?" 

But the most metaphysical treatise that appeared among the 
Anglo-Saxqns was the daborate, work, or dialogue, of Joannes 
Scotus, or Erigena, the friend of Alfred and Ghsrlemagne, on na- 
ture and its distinctions. It emulates the sublimest Erigena on the di. 
researches of the Grecians. It is too long to be an- '*'*®" "' "'"•• 
alysed ; but a few extracts from its commencement may be accept- 
able, to show his style of thought and expression :*^ 

** Nature may be divided into that whieh creates, and is not treated ; 
that which is created, and creates; that which is created, and does not 
create ; and that which neither creates nor is created (2). 

'^ The essences (or what, from Aristotle, in those days they called the 
substance) of all visible or invisible creatures cannot be comprehended by 
the intellect; but whatever is perceived in every thing, or by the corpore<d 
sense, is nothing else but an accident, which is known either by its quality 
or quantity, form, matter, or differences, or by its place or time. Not what 
it is, but how it is. 

'* The first order of being is in the Deity : He is the essence of all things. 

** The second begins fh>m the most exalted, intellectual virtue nearest 
about the Deity, and descends firom the sublimest angel to the lowest part 
of the rational and irrational creation. The three superior orders are, isl. 
The Cherubim, Seraphim, and Thrones. The 2d, The Virtues, Powers, 
and Dominations^ The 3d, The Principalities, Archangels, and Angela. 

^^ The cause of all things is far removed from those which have been 
created by it. Hence the reasons of created things, that are eternally and 
unchangeably in it, must be also wholly removed from their subjects. 

*^ In the angelic intellects there are certain theophanies of these reasons ; 
that is, eeruiin comprehensible, divine apparitions of the intellectual 
nature. The Divine essence is ftilly comprehensible by no intelligent 
creature. 

*' Angeb see not the causes themselves oi things which subsist in the 
Divine essence ; but certain divine apparitionii ortheo[^aiiies,of the external 
causes whose images they are. In this manner angels always behold God. 
So the just in this life, while in the extremity of death, and in the future^ 
will see him as the angels do. 

*' We do not see him by Himself, because angels do not. This is not 
possible to any creature. But we shall contemplate the theophanies . 
which he shaH make upon us, eadi according to the height of his sanctity 
and wisdom (5).'' ^ 

(I) Albiai Opera, p. 77<]^77«. 

(») Jmii. £rig. de Divisione RaUme, p. 1. (9) Ibid p. l-*4* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Arl8 of the Anglo^jcon*. 

TiMirnvsto. '^^ ^^ ^^ music has been as universal as poelry ; 
but, like poetry, has every where ewted in different 
degrees oT r^nement. Among rude nations, it is in a rude and 
noisy state ; among the nunre civilized, it has attained all the ex- 
cdlence which science, taste, feeling, and delicate organisation 
. can give. 

We derive the greatest portion of our most interesting music 
from harmony of parts ; and we attain all the variety of expression 
and scientific combination which are familiar to us, by the happy 
use of our musical notation. The ancients were deficient in both 
these respects : it has not been ascertained that they had harmony 
of parts/ and therefore all their instruments^ and voices were in 
unison ; and so miserable was their notation, that it has been con- 
tended by the learned with every appearance of truth, that they 
had no other method of marking time than by the quantity of the 
syllables of the words placed over the notes. Saint Jerome might 
therefore well say on music, "Unless they are retained by the 
memory, sounds perish, because they cannot be written (1). " 

The ancients, so late as the days of Cassiodorus, or the sixth 
century, used three sorts of musical instruments, which he calls 
t^e percussionalia, tiie tcnsibilia, and the inflalila. The percus- 
sionsdia were silver or brazen dishes, or such things as, when 
struck with some force, yielded a sweet ringing. The tensibOia 
he describes to have consisted of chords, tied wiUi art, which, on 
being struck with a plectrum, soothed the ear with a delightful 
iMNind, as the various kinds of cythane. The inOaUla were wind- 
instruments, as tttb^, calami, organa, panduria, and such like (2). 

The Anglo-Saxons had the instruments of chords, and wind- 
instruments. 

In the drawings on their MSS. we see the born, trumpet, 
flute, and harp, and a kind of lyre 6f four strings, struck by a 
plectrum. 

In one MS. we see a musician striking the four-stringed lyre, 
while another is accompanying him With two flutes, into which he 
is flowing at the same time (3). 

In the MSS. which exhibit David and three musicians playing 
together, David has a harp of eleven strings, which he holds with 

(1) Jerom. ad Dard. de Mas. Iiislr.-<;iiido, by hto inTention of our 
nolalion, removed Ibis oompttint. 
(S} Caniod. Op. fi. p. 107. (3) MS. CoH. Qeop. G. 8. 
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his left band while he plays Trith his right fingers ; another is play- 
ing on a Tiolin or guitar of four strings with a bow ; another blows 
a short trumpet, supported jn the middle by a pole, while another 
blows a curved horn (1). This was probably the representation of 
an Anglo-Saxon concert. 

The chord-instrument like a violin was perhaps timt to which a 
disciple of Bede alludes, when he expresses how delighted he 
should be to have "a player who could play on the cythara, which 
wecallrot»{2)/' 

Of the harp, Bede mentions, that in all festive companies it was 
handed round, that every one might sing in turn (3). It must 
therefore have been in very common use. 

Dunstan is also described by bis biographer to have carried 
with him to a house his cythara, ^^ which in our language we 
call hearpan (4)." He hung it against the wall, and one of 
the strings happening to sound untouched, it was esteemed a 
miracle. 

The, organ vras in use among the Anglo-Saxons. Angio-saxon 
Cassiodorus and For tunatus mention the word organ as <»'^"- 
a musical instrument, but it has been thought to have been a col- 
lection of tubes blowed into by the human breath. Muratori has 
contended, that the art of making organs like ours was known in the 
eighth century only to the Greeks ; that the first organ in Europe 
was the one sent to Pepin from Greece in 756 j and that it was 
in 826 that a Venetian priest, who had discovered the secret, 
brought it into France (5). 

A passage which I observed in Aldhelm's poem, De Laude Vir- 
ginum, entirely overthrows these theories ; for he, who died 709, 
and who never went to Greece, descrU)es them in a manner which 
shows that he was acquainted with great organs made on the same 
principle as our own :— 

(1) MS. Colt. Tib. C. 6. 

(2) 10 Mag. Bib. p. 88. Soorre calls the rausiciaDS in the court of an ancient 
king of Sweden [* Leckara, Harpara, Gigiara, Fidlara.*' Yng. Saga, cxit. p. 30. 

(3) Bede, lib. iv. c. 2i. 

(4) MS. Cleop. Among the old poetry of Finland is the description of &n 
ancient Finnish harp, which represents it to have been made of birch wood with 
oaken keys and horse-hair strings. As the Saxons or Danes. may have so con- 
stracted theirs, I insert the passage as an indication how the ruder nations of 
Europe made their harps. 

He the aged Waina molnen 
Up the rock his boat has lifted ; 
On its height the harp created. 
Whence thecoDcaTO'taiap created? 
From the body of the birch tree. 
And the harp's keys ; whence created? 
From the oak tree's eqoal branches. 
And the harp's strings ; whence created ? 
From the tail of mighty stallion. 
From the stallion's tail of Lem'po. 
Lenquist de Super. Fin. p. W. W. Ref. 1\. p. 335. 

(5) Murat. de Art. lUI. ii. p. 357. 

111. 18 
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Maj(,upd, millQQis auscuHaas ocgana fliabcift 
Mutceat auditum ventosis foHibus iste 
QuamMbet auraiis fuigescant ctttem eai^Bis (i). 

This is, literally,. 

"Listening to the greatest organs with a thousand blasts^ the ear is 
sopthed by the windy bellows, while the rest shines ia the gilt chests. " 

Aoottier ev-^noe of the aatiquity of ^r^nift anoog flie Anglo- 
Saxons Im ooevorred to mjr observatioii ia the w<»rks of Bbdb, a 
contemporary and survivor of Aldhelm. The ]jms3fi^ i& express, 
ai^ a]$o $ho^^ iMm. they were made :-^ 

** An organum i« a kind of tower made with various pipes, from which, 
by the blowing of bellows, a most copious sound is issued ; and, that a be- 
eoniAg modulation saay accompany this, it is furnished with certain 
^oodeipt tongues from the iaterior part, whidi the master's fiagera skilftilly 
cepr^ssiQg, produce a grand and also a moal sweet melody (%). " 

BciRstan, great in all the knowledge of his day, as weM as in his 
ambition, is describe^ to have made an organ of brass pipes, ela- 
borated by musical mieasures, and filled with air from the bel- 
lows (3). The bells he madehave been mentioned before. About the 
same time we have the description of an organ made ia the church 
at Ramsey : — 

'^The earl devoted thirty pounds to make the copper pipeft of organs, 
which, resting with their openings in thick order on the spiral winding in 
the inside, and being struck on feast days with the strong blast v»f beUows, 
emit a sweet melody and a far-resounding peal (4). " 

(1) 13 Max. Bib, Pat 3. Or. Llngar<2, aftar UbeiiaUy l^eBUookig thai Uiis 
passage in Aldhelm '* was first discovered " by the author of this History, cites 
the quotation firom Men. Gall. Yit. Gar. c'lO., which descrihes the organ sent to 
Pqiin from Constaatine the Byzantine emperor ; and justly adds, *^ The French 
af tistft were oagec to e(|ual (bis-specimen of Grecian hagenulty, and'wefe so soc- 
cessful, that in the ninth century the best organs were made in France and Ger- 
many. Their superiority was acknowledged by John YIU. in a letter to Anno, 
Bishop of Freisingen, ft'om whom he requested an organ and a master for the in- 
struction of the Roman musicians. Sandini Vit. Pont. i. p. 2il. Soon after this 
period, tiiey were common in England, and constructed by English artists." 
Angl. Sax. Church, ii. p. 282. John VIII. was Pope in 854, and is the person 
that has been called or thought to be Pope Joan. 

(2) Bede, Op. vol. vili. p. 1062. (3) 3 Gale, 366. 

(4) 3 Gale, 420. Another Anglo-Saxon organ is Ailly described in the tenth 
century by the monk Wolstan, which was erected in Winchester cathedral by 
St Elphege. He says, such a one had never been seen before. seems to have 
been a prodigious instrument. It had twelve bellows above, and fourteen below, 
which were alternately worked by seventy strong men covered wiili perspiration, 
and emulously animating each other to impel the Uast with all Uieir strength. 
There were four hundred pipes (mugaa), whick the hand of the skilful organist 
shut or opened as the tune requtreA*.^ Two Iriara sat at it, whom a rector go- 
verned. It had concealed holes adaptje<i'ta forty tongues, which we may interpret 
to have been the keys. They struck ^ seven diacrlrama vocum, or notes of the 
octave, the carmine of the lyric semi-tone being mixed. Wolst. Gam. Set. Ben. v. 
p. 631. Dr. Lingard h^s quoted th^ whole Latin passage, p. 338. As Wolstan 
dedicates his poetu to St. Elphege, we pny accrtdif, the tocdplte. II must 
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Bede also dcs^bes the drum, cymliials, and harp :— 

''The BRcn is a tense leather, stretclied on twa cones (tnetas) joined 
together by their acute part, which resounds oa being struck. " 

" The CYMBALS are very small vessels composed from mixed ipetals, whvdi, 
struck together on the concave side, with skilful modulation, give a most 
acute sound, wilh delectable coincidence (1). " 

"A skilful HARPER, stretching many chords on his harp, tempers them 
with such sharpness and gravity, that the upper suit the lower in melody. 
Some having the differenee of a semi-tone, some of one tone, some of two 
tones. Some yield the consonancy diatessaron, others the diapente, others 
the diapason. 

'' Having the harp in his hand, arranged with suitable strings (chordis), 
he stretches some to an acute sound, and others he remits to a graver 
one. And when he has thus disposed them, applying his fingers, he strikes 
them in what manner he pleases, so that each adapted to the others yield 
the consonancy diapason, which consists of eight strings (chordis). The 
diapente consonancy consists of five chordis, and the diatessaron of four (2)." 

Bede aiso mentions ^^tlie minor intervals of the yoijces, which 
sound two tones, or one, or a semi-tone ; and lliat the semi-tone 
was used in the high-sounding as well as the grand-sounding 
chords (3)." He mentions the organ in another place, with the 
viola (4) and harp (5), and reasons much on the action of a bow 
on a tense string ; and he adds these remarks on the effects of 
music :^^ 

^^ An^ong all the sciences this is more commendable, courtly^ pleasing, 
mirthful, and lovely. It makes a man liberal, cheerful, courteous, glad, 
amiable ; it rouses him to battle ; it exhorts him to bear fatigue ; it comforts 
him under labour; it refreshes the disturbed mind; it takes slway head- 
aches and sorrow, and dispels the depraved humours and the desponding 
spirit (6).'* 

In 669, Theodore and Adrian, who planted learning among the 
Anglo-Saxons, also introduced into Kent the ecclesiastical chanting, 
which Gregory Uie Great had much improved. From Kent it was 
carried into the other English churches. In 678, one John came 
also from Rome, and taught in bis monastery the Roman mode of 
singing, and was directed by the pope tp diffuse it amongst the 
rest of the clergy, and left written directions to perpetuate it. 
Under his auspices it became a popular study in the Saiifion mo- 
nasteries (7). 

have reached the foil subltane of musical sound, so far as its quantity prodaees 
sublimity. But the effect of its diapason and choruses on the ears of the Anglo - 
SaiODs must have been so tremendous, and so like a battle-cannonading, that all 
melody must have been lost in the overpowering roar within a confining edifice, 
however spacious. 

(1) Bede Op. vol. vUi. p. 1061, 1052. (2) Ibid, p. 1070. 

(3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. p. 417. 

(5) Ibid. p. 408. (6) Ibid. p. 417, 418 

(7) See Bede, Ir. 2. 18. ; v. 22. - 
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We have a pleasing proof of the impressive eflect of the^sacred 
music of the monks, in the Uttle poem vhich Canute the Great 
made upon it. As the monarch, with his queen and coiu'tiers, 
were approaching Ely, the monks were at tlieir devotions; The 
king, attracted by the melody, ordered his rowers to approach it, 
and to move gently while he listened to the sounds which came 
floating through the air from the church on the high rock befc^e 
him. He was so delighted by the effect, that he made a poem 
on the occasion, of which the flrst stanza only has come down 
to us (1). 

There are many ancient MSS. of (he Anglo-Saxon times, which 
contain musical notes. 

The musical talents of Alfred and Anlaf have been noticed in 
this history. 
^, . . . The progress of the Anglo-Saxons in the art of 

Their ]>aintlng. - . *^ , ® . .. P • j ui mu 

design and pamtmg was not very considerable. The 
talents of their artists varied. The numerous c(doured drawings 
of plants to the Herbarium of Apuleius have merit for the time ; 
but the animals in the same MS. are indifferent (2). There arc 
also coloured drawings of the things fabled to be in the East, in 
two MSS. (3). The drawings to Gsedmon show little skiU (4). 
Many MSS. have the decorations offlgures ; as the Saxon Caleodiar, 
the Gospels, Psalters, and others (5). The account of the stars, 
from Cicero's translation of Aratus, contains some very elegant 
images (6). A portrait of Dunstan is attempted in one MS. (7). 
They aU exhibit hard outlines. 

Home, the great fountain of literature, art, and science, to aU 
the west of Europe, in these barbaric ages, furnished England with 
her productions in this art. Augustin brought with him from 
Rome a picture of Christ ; and Benedict, in 678, imported from 
Rome pictures of the Virgin, and of the twelve Apostles, some of 
the histories in the Evangelists, and some from the subjects in the 
Apocalypse. These were placed in different parts of the churdi. 
In 685 he obtained new supplies of the graphic art. Bede calls 
them pictures from the Old and New Testament, " executed with 
wonderful art and wisdom. " He mentions four of these, which 
were believed to have a typical concordance. The picture of 
Isaac carrying the wood on which he was to be sacriflced, was 
placed near the representation of Christ carrying his cross. So 
the Serpent exalted by Moses was approximated to the Cru- 
cifixion (8). 

Dunstan excelled in this as in the other arts. He is said to have 
diligently cultivated the art of painting, and to have painted for a 

CI) See before, p. 164. (2) Cott. Lib, MSS. Vilel. C. 3. 

(3) MS. Tib. B. 5. (i) Coll. MSS. 

(5) Ibid. (6) MS. Gal. A. 7. Tib. B. 5. Nero, D. *. 
(7) MS. Claud. A. 3. (8) Bede Abb. >Vcr. 895. aW. 
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lady a robe, which she afterwards embroidered (1). There is a 
drawing of Christ, with himself kneeling at his feet, of his own 
performance, in the Bodleian Library (2). 

The Anglo-Saxons were fond of beautifying their MSS. with 
drawings with ink of various colours, coloured parchment, and 
sometimes with gilt letters. The Gospels, Nero, D. 4., exhibit a 
splendid instance of these ornaments. The Franco- theotisc (Jos- 
pels, Calig. A. 7., are also highly decorated. Many Saxon MSS. 
in the Cotton Library exhibit very expensive, and what in those 
days were thought beautiful illuminations. The art of doing these 
ornaments has been long in disuse ; but some of the recipes for the 
materials have been jwreserved. 

They prepared their parchment by this rule : — 

"Put it under lime, and let it lie for three days; then stretch it, 
scrape it well on both sides, and dry it, and then stain it with the colours 
you wish (5)." 

To gfld their skins, we have these directions : — 

''Take the red skin and carefully pumice it, and temper it in tepid 
water, and poor the water on it till it runs off limpid. Stretch it after- 
wards, and smooth it diligently with clean wood. When it is dry, take 
the white of eggs, and smear it therewith thoroughly; when it is dry, 
sponge it with water, press it, dry it again, and polish it ; then rub it with 
a clean skin, and polish it again, and gild it (4). " 

The receipts for their gold writing have be«n mentioned in the 
chapter on their sciences. 

Of their sculpture and engraving we know little. Their rings 
and ornamented horns, and the jewel of Alfred, found in the isle 
of Athelney (5), show that they had the art of engraving on me- 
tals and other substances with much neatness of mechanical execu- 
tion, though with little taste or design. 

Thai the Anglo-Saxons had some sort of architecture Their archuec- 
in use before they invaded Britain cannot be doubted, *"''® 
if we recollect that every other circumstance about them attests 
that they were by no means in the state of absolute barbarism. 
They lived in edifices, and worshipped in temples raised by their 
own skill. The temple which Charlemagne destroyed at Eresberg, 
in the 8th century, is described in terms which imply, at least, 
greatness ; and if we consult their language, we shall find that 
they had indigenous expressions concerning their buildings, which 
is evidence that the things which they designate* were in fa- 
miliar use (6). 

(1) MS. Cleop. B. 13. (8) Hickes, p. 144. 

(3) Maratori, t. U. p. 370. (i) Ibid. p. 376. 

(5) See Hickes's Thesaurus. 

(6) Their term for window is rather curious ; it is eh-thypi, literally an eye- 
hole. Dr. Clarke says of the poorer sort of Bussian towns^ '' A window in such 
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The verb, which they commonly used when they spoke of bafld- 
ing, satisfactorily shows us that their ancient erections ^ere of 
wood. It is getymbrian, " to make of wood. " Where iBede says 
of any one that he built a monastery or a church, Alfred trans* 
lates it getymbrade. So appropriated was the word to building, 
that even when they became accustomed to stone edifices, they still 
retained it, though, when considered as to its original meaning, it 
then expressed an absurdity ; for the Saxon Chronicle says of a 
person, that he promised to getembrian a church of stone (1), 
which literally would imply that he made of wood a stone church. 
Alfred uses it in the same manner. 

The first Saxon churches of our island were all built of wood (2). 
The first church in Northumbria was built of wood. So the one 
of Holy Island (3). The church at Durham was built of split oak, 
and covered with reeds like those of the S.cots (4). In Greensted 
church in Essex, the most ancient part, the nave or body of this 
church, was entirely composed of the trwiks of large oaks split, 
and rough-hewed on both sides. They were set upright and dose 
to each other, being let into a siU at the bottom, and a plate at the 
toj), where they were fastened with wooden pins. "This," says 
Ducarel, " was the whole of the original diurch, which yet re- 
mains entire, though much corroded and worn by length c^ time. 
It is 29 feet 9 inches long, and 5 feet 6 inches high on the sides, 
which suf^rted the primitive roof (5). " 

Remains of Roman architecture have been found in various 
parts of England. In Mr. Carter's Ancient Architecturo of Eng- 
land, and in the publications of Mr. Lyson's, may be seen several 
fragments of a Roman temple and other buildings lately dug up at 
Bath and elsewhcft'e ; which show that our ancestors, when they 
settled in England, had very striking specimens of Roman archi- 
tecture before them, wiuch must have taught them to despise their 
own rude performances, and to wish to imitate nobler models. 

The circles of stones which are found in Cornwall, Oxf(Hrdshire, 
and Dc»*byshire, as well as the similar ones in Westphalia, Brans- 
wick, and Alsatia, which Keysler mentions (6), show rather the 
absence than the knowledge of architectural science. They are 
[daced by mere strength, without skill ; they prove labour and 
caprice, but no art. 

Stonehenge is certainly a per&»*mance which exhibits more 
workmani^ip and contrivance. The stones of the first and third 

places is a mark of distinction, and seldom seen. Tlie houses tn general haye only 
small holes, through which, as you drive by, you see a head stuck as in a pillory." 
This description may explain the Saxon '' eh-thypl." 

(i) Sax. Chron. p. 28. (2) Bede, iii. 25. 

(3) Bede, iii. 4. (4) Ibid. 

(5) Oucarel's Anglo-Norman Anllquilies, p. 100. 

(6) Anllq. Septcnt. p. 5—10. 
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dtdtes lial^ letwtas Whteh it to morliges 1^ ffec stones hK^alftbent. 
lltey 1^ iflso shaped, though ihto mc*^ simple nprlght i^toiies, 
afid the cfreles they describe have <^etts]<i(^bte^ ^gHlairity . Bat as 
it is far more probable "Hiat they were raised by the aacieBt firftons 
than by Anglo-Sase^, *hey neenl ifiot be ai'gtied npcwi here. 

If the Rconan buildings extant in foitain had beett insufficient 
to htiprove the taste, and excite the enmlation of Hie Saxons, yet 
the ittlrival of the Romlan clergy, which occnrred fti tfce Yth c^ttiiry, 
mtist have contributed to fliis rffect. 

It is true that architecture, as well as all the arts, Aetelitted, even 
at Rome, after the irruption of the barbaric tribes, ft is ho^^etet 
a just opinion of Muratori (1), that the arts, whose eiercfse is 
necessary to life, could never utteriy perisli. To build houses foK* 
domestic convenience, and places, however rude, for religious 
worship, exacted some contrivance. But there is a great distinc- 
tion between the edifices of necessity and those of cultivated art. 
Strong walls, well-covered roofs, and a division of apartments ; 
whatever simple thought, profuse expense, and great l^our could 
produce, appeared in all parts of Europe during the barbarian 
9iges : but symmetry and right disposition of parts, the plans of ele- 
gant convenience, of beauty and tasteful ornament, wercunknown 
to both Roman and Saxon architects, iftpom the 6th century to very 
recent periods. 

But if (he science and practice of Roman and Grecian archi- 
tecture declined at Rome, with its political empire, and the 
erections of barbaric ignoralnce and barbaric taste appeared instead ; 
the effect, which we are to expect would result from our ancestors 
becoming acquainted with the Roman models, was rather a desire 
.for great and striking architecture, than an exact imitation of the 
beauty they admired. Correct and elegant architecture requires 
that the mind of the designer and superintendant should be culti- 
vated with a peculiar degree of geometrical science and general 
taste. Masons, capable of executing whatever genius may con- 
ceive, arc not alone sufficient. Of these there must- have been no 
want, in the most barbarous ages of Europe. They who could 
raise the stupendous monasteries and cathedrals which we read of 
or have seen, could have equally reared the more elegant build- 
ings of ancient art, if an architect had existed who could have given 
their labour and ingenuity the requisite direction. A Wren, or a 
Vitruvius, was wanted, not able workmen. The disciplined mind 
and cultured taste, not the manual dexterity. 

The arts of life are found to flonrish In proportion as their |Hfo- 
duct ions afre valued and required. AVhen the A^gioSaxons becalne 
converted to Christianity, they wanted monasteries and chubchiGS. * 
And this demand for architectural ability w6uld have produced 



(1) De Art. Hal. t. if. p. 353. 
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great pcrfcctioii in the art, if the state of the other arts and sciences 
had permitted a due cultivation of genius in this; but no single art 
can attain perfection if eyer y other be neglected, or if general igno- 
rance enfeeble and darken the mind. Patronage, therefore, though 
it called forth whatever mechanical labour and unlettered mind 
could fabricate, could not miraculously create taste and regular 
Science. The love of sublimity is more congenial to the rude 
heroism of infant civilization, and therefore our ancient architec- 
ture often reached to the sublime ; but while we admire its vastness, 
its solidity, and its magnificence, we smile at its irregularities, its 
discordancies, and its caprice. 

The chief peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon architecture, of which 
several specimens, though in fragments, exist, are declared to be 
a want of uniformity of parts ; massy columns, semi-circular arches, 
and diagonal mouldings (1). Of these the two first are common to 
all the barbaric architecture of Europe. But the semi-circular 
arches and diagonal mouldings seem to have been more peculiar 
additions to the Saxon building. 

That the round arches w-erc borrowed from Roman buildings, is 
the prevailing sentiment. It is at least a fact, that the Saxons must 
have seen them among the numerous specimens of the imperial 
architecture which they found in England. 

The universal diagonal ornament, or zig-zag moulding, which 
is a very distinguishing trait of the Saxon architecture, is found 
disposed in two ways ; one with its point projecting outwards, and 
the other with its point lying so as to follow the lines which cir- 
cumscribe it, either horizontal, perpendicular, or circular (2). 

On this singular ornament an etymological remark may be ha- 
zarded, as it may tend to elucidate its origin. The Saxon word 
used to denote the adorning of a building is gefraetwian, or frsetwan ; * 
and an ornament is frsetew; but fraetan signifies to gnaw or to eat; 
and upon our recollecting that the diagonal ornament of Saxon 
building is an exact imitation of teeth, we can hardly refrain frcnn 
supposing that the ornament was an intended imitation of teeth. 
FriBtew and fraetwung, which they used to signify ornament, may 
be construed fretwork, or teeth-work. The teeth which the Saxon 
diagonals represent, are, I believe, marine teeth. If so, perhaps 
they arose from the stringing of teeth of the large sea animals. 

We will mention a few of the ancient Saxon buildings we meet 
with, and show how they are described. 

In 627, Paulinus built the first Christian chnrdi, in Northnmhria, of 
wood ; it was afterwards rebuilt on a larger scale, and with stone : he also 
built a stone church at Lincoln. Bis church at York was not very skilftiUy 
* erected : for in less than a century afterwards, Wilfrid found its stony of- 
fices half destroyed ; its roof was permeable to moisture. It had windows 

(1) See Carter's Ancient Architecture. (9) Ibid. p. 15. 
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of fine linen cloth, or latticed wood-work; but no glazed casement9, and 
therefore the birds flew in and out, and made nests in it (1) . So Bede says 
of his church at lincohi, that though the waHs were standing, the roof had 
fallen down (2). 

In 676, Benedict sought cementarios, or masons^ to make a church in 
the Roman manner, which he loved. But the Roman manner seems not to 
express the Roman science and taste, but rather a work of slooe, and of 
the large size which the Romans used. It was finished in a year after its 
foundation (5). 

At this period, glass-makers were not known among the Saxons. But 
Benedict had heard of them, and he sent to Gaul f6r some, to make latticed 
windows to the porticoes and csnaculum of the diurcb. From tliose whom 
he employed, the Saxons learned the art (4). 

In the 7th century, Cuthbert built a monastery, which is described. 
From wall to wall it was of four or five perches. The outside was higher 
than a standing man. The wall was not made of cut stone, or bricks and 
cement, but of unpolished stones and turf, which they had dug from the 
spot. Some of the stones four men could hardly lift. The roofs were 
made of wood and clay (5). 

As their architectural practice improved, they chose better materials. Thus 
Finnan took from the church at Durham its diatched roof, and covered it 
with plates of lead (6). 

About 709, Wilfrid flourished. He, like many others, had travelled to 
Rome, and of course beheld the most valuable specimens of ancient art. 
He brought thence some masons and artificers (7). Though he could not 
imitate these, he sought to improve the eflbrts of his countrymen. The 
church of Paulinus, at York, he completely repaired. He covered the 
roof w)th pure lead, he washed its walls from their dirt, and by glass win- 
dows (to use the words of my author) he kept out the birds and rain, and 
yet admitted light. 

At Ripon, he also erected a church with polished stone, adorned with 
various columns and porticoes. At Hexham, he made a similar building. 
It was founded deep, and made of polished stones, with many columns and 
porticoes, adorned with great length and height of walls. It had many 
windings, both above and below, carried spirally round. It was superior 
to any edifice on this side of the Alps. In the inside was a stony pavement, 
on which a workman fell from a scaffold of enormous height (8). 

In 716, we read of Croyland monastery. The marshy ground would not 
sustain a stony mass. The king, therefore, had a vast number of piles of 
oaks and alders fixed in the ground, and earth was brought in boats, nine 
miles off, to be mingled with the timber and the marsh to complete the 
foundation (9). 

In 969, a church was built. The preceding winter was employed in 
preparing the iron and wooden instruments, and all other necessaries. 
The most skilful artificers were then brought. The length and breadth of 
the church were measured out, deep foundations were laid on account of 
the neighbouring moisture, and they were strengthened by frequent per- 

(1) Malmsb. UO. (S) Bede, 11. 16. (3) Ibid. p. SOS. 

(i) Bede, p. 205. (5) Ibid. p. 943. (6) Ibid. p. S5. 

(7) Malmib. lib. HI. (8) Eddins, Yttt Wttfrida, 50-63. (0) Ingulf, p. i. 
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cmsAotm of ttie rami. While some woitMttn cMMed «lt<yM^, ^oHii^ made 
cement, and others Mtod both atoft hy a madiinte, with a wheel. Two 
towers, wilh their tops, soon rose, of wliich the simaffler was visiMe on the 
west, in the hront of the church. The larger in the middle, witii four spires, 
pKfloedonfeiiroetamiis, t^mnec^d together hyaiviimpMliig from ofte 
to the other, that they m^ not separate (1). 

It is supposed that many q)ecimeB6 of ancient Saxon ardiiteetiire yet re- 
main; as part of St. Mer's at Oxford, part of St. Alhan^s abbey elrareh> 
Tickenoote church, near Stamford, in Linoolnshire, the porch mi the soMli 
side of Shirebum mina t e r, Barfresiea draidi) ki Sent, Iflley cfanrdi, atd 
some others. But the works and deUBeatio&s of pr^ossional i»eB mast be 
consulted ott this sul^feet. 

(1) 3 Gale, 800. 
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BOOR THE TENTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

utility and I>ec1ine of Saton Paganism, and (he Introdaction of Christianity among the 
Anglo-Saxons.— Its general Effect.— Beiigioiu Passages in the Welsh Bards. 

The religion of the Saxons, while on the Continent, has been 
delineated in the Appendix to the Grst volume of this history. With 
that martial superstition they came into Britain. They found the 
island in a peculiar state on this impressive subject. In many 
towns and stations, they met with tomb-stones, altars, and other 
lapidary inscriptions ; images, temples, and public works dedicat- 
ed to several of the imaginary deities, which Rome, in her pagan- 
ism, and her allies, had worshipped. The majc^ity of the Britons 
were professing Christianity, and had sent bishops to the councils 
on the Continent. But the Druidism which yet had its regular 
temples in Bretagne, was lingering in some corners of the island, 
and was still, by its traditions and mysticisms, materially affecting 
the minds of the British bards of that period. Many of the retrain- 
ing poems of Taliesin, and some passages in those of LlywarchHen, 
show that mixture of the ancient Druidical feeling with their 
Christian faith, which evinces that their minds were a confused 
medley of opinions and sentiments from both sources, and therefore 
too fantastic to benefit or interest their Saxon conquerors, or to 
care for their improvement. The British clergy, as drawn by one 
of themselves, at that time, were by their vices, ignorance, and 
profligacy, still less qualified than the bards to impress the fierce 
descendants of Odin with either the morals or the belief of Chris- 
tianity. 

When we observe the many forms of idolatrous superstitions that 
have governed and still interest the human mind in so many parts, 
and for so many ages, and reflect on the vast reasoning powers of 
man, and on the highly-gifted individuals who have believed and 
supported such errors and absurdities, we are astonished at their 
predominance. But the fact of their long prevalence is evidence 
that they must be connected with some of the natural tendencies of 
the human mind, and with some of the circumstances of ancient 
society, and will induce the unprejudiced philosopher to hope 
that their long-continuing errors have not been altogether un- 
usefuL 

Wc may refer the rise and diffusion of the various systems to 
many causes. Accident, caprice, reasoning, imagination, policy, 
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hope, fear, and the lore of agitation and enjoyment, have suggest- 
ed many rites and notions. Vanity, enthusiasm, craft, and sel- 
fishness, have given rise to others. But, perhaps, the desire of the 
human heart to have deities like itself, and as little above human 
nature as possible, — and its shrinking from a holy, just, all- 
knowing, and perfect God,— and its aversion to have any moral 
governor and legislator, principally led mankind to all their ancient 
polytheism. Yet the feelings of the sincere votaries, even of ido- 
latry, have been always natural, and, though often gross and 
Ignorant, usually well-intentioned. The dread of evil, and the 
expectation of averting it ; gratitude for good enjoyed, anxiety at 
the vicissitudes of life, and the desire of a protector ; grief under 
poignant sorrow, and the heart's craving for a comforter; regret for 
faults committed; a sense of imperfection and unworthiness ; an 
awful impression of the majesty, as well as the power of the invi- 
sible Deity; the wish for an intercessor ; the bitterness of disap- 
pointment, and the sentiment of the ultimate insufSciency of the 
riches, pleasures, and ambition of life to satisfy the mature and ex- 
perienced mind; — these feelings have, in all times and places, 
concurred with other impressions to lead mankind to adopt with 
eiagerness whatever system of deprecation, adoration, expiation, 
reconcilement, and supplication was most accessible, most habitual, 
or most recommended to their attention. It is upon their feelings, 
rather than upon their reason, that mankind base their belief, not 
in religion alone, but, in all things which they accredit or uphold ; 
and belief will be always greatly coloured by the fancies, state 
of knowledge, exigencies, cultivation, and customs of the day. 

No paganism could, according to the nature of things, have 
subsisted long, or would have been permitted to subsist, unless some 
temporary utility had accompanied it. The religion of every coun- 
try being the creature, or the adoption, of its feelings and intellect, 
must correspond with their state and tendencies. It must partake 
of their imperfections, and improve as they do. But all forms of 
paganism, though frequently at variance with morality, are yet the 
antagonists of atheism, and of its counterpart, a disbelief of the 
moral government of the Deity. Although paganism attaches the 
feelings and opinions to imaginary beings, yet it preserves, in the 
general mind, the impression of a Divine power and providence, 
interested by human conduct, and superintending human concerns ; 
commanding nature, punishing crimes, imposing precepts ; irresis- 
tible yet placable ; and on whdse distribution aU the good and evil 
of life continually depend. It fills nature with Deity, though it 
combines it with phantoms of its perverted imagination. It is 
undoubtedly true that the greatest mistakes of reasoning and 
conduct have been connected with idolatry and polytheism. But 
with all these evils, they have kept both the uncultivated and re- 
fined mind of the world from surrendering the command of its ener- 
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gies and feelings to the government of atheism ; and thus have 
preserved society from that dreadful state of selflsbness, bloodshed, 
violence, and jprofligacy, M^hich must have resulted if universal 
disbelief of a creating and presiding Deity had pervaded it ; and 
which, as far as reasoning can extend its foresight, must accompany 
the universal diffusion of a system so disconsolatory. 

But, independently of this general beneGt, almost every system 
of paganism, if closely examined, will be found to contain some 
valuable principles or feelings that half redeem its follies. The 
lofty theism, and sublime, though wild, traditions of the Northmen 
we have already noticed from their Yoluspa and Edda. It is most 
probable that in these we read the sentiments of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. It would indeed seem that both the British Druids and 
the Saxon Pagans had as high a sense of the Supreme Deity as 
several of the Orphic verses show to have existed in some of the 
minds of ancient Greece. I infer this, as to the Britons, from the 
remarkable circumstance that the most ancient British bards, and 
those of the middle ages, whatever be the subject of their poems, 
made it their usual custom to begin them with an address to the 
Deity, or to insert some expressions of veneration to him, contain- 
ing not only ideas derived from Christianity, but often others that 
are more referable to the notions of their Druidical ancestors (1). 

(1) The poems of Taliesin, Meilyr, Gwalc^nuii. lyieilyr and Einion his lonf, 
Cynddelw, Llywarch ap Moch, CasDodyn, Dafydd y Coed, Grifii(h ab Maredwg, 
and others, abound with instances of this poetical piely, of which the following 
are given as specimens. — 



TALIESm. 

SoToreign of hearen and of OTenr region ! 
We knew not 
Who tfaon wert. 

To God the Deff er : 

To God the Regalator : 

The prophet of Mercy ! 

The Great ; the wonderful ;— • 

When thou garest protection 

Thro' the wares 

To the path of Hoses, 

Sovereign principle of all raoremenf, 

Thine is the conntry of heaTen, 

To thee it belongs, 

Thine Is the peace of hearen. 

To thee 

There is neither corerlng 

Nor want 

In thy region, Regulator ! 

Nothing can be made, 

Nothing can be separated, 

Nothing can be protected 

But by htm. 

Great was his atonement 

And thy liberality 

And mercy. 

Lord of the tribute of the world ! 

May we also be 

Received together 

In tii« cities of the heareas. 



No one can be enriched 
Without the power, of the Trinity. 

I will praise the Fountain of Lore ; 
The Lord of every nation, 
The Sovereign of hosts and of energies 
Around the qnlrerse. 

TALRAUftX. 

God 1 Grant me protection t and with thy 
protection, strength ; and with strength, 
disereUon ; and with discretion, integrity ; 
and with integrity, love ; and in love, to 
love thee, oh my God : and loving thee, to 
be affectionate to every thing. 

HaiLTR. 

The King of kings ! 

It shall be pre-eminently my duly 

Freely to praise Him. 

To my loftiest Lord, 

1 will lift up toy prayer. 

Sovereign of the region of necessity i. 
Of the exalted circle of felicity t 
Excelling one I 
Make a reeoncUiatlon 
Between me and theo. 

The re-echoing groan returns 

At the memory how thou w v( Uwiated 

For Be. 
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In the Sa^^on poem3 ttiat remain, we find, in the same spirit, many 
metaphors and much periphrasis on the Deity, which seem to be 
the effusions of their more ancient feelings ; and fragments, or mu- 
tations, of some part of their pagan hymns. 

But all the religious systems of the ancient pagan world were na- 
turally perishable, from the quantity of false opinions, and yicioiis 



Bat may my penitence be effectual, 
Thou bast satisfied panishment 
l« tbe pjresMice of God, ibe Creator ; 
Uy atoiieiii«eiit ! but my prayer 
I^vfthont service. 

Tet I will serve thee, 

• my eternal Kiagr I 

Ere I Ta9i«b Irom my wttlaij Cnuae, 

A prophecy of truth 

Toward Adam and hie oftpring 

Tbe prophets predicted ; 

Tbe existence of Jews 

In the womb of Martyrdom ! 

That the good Mary 

Should carry tbe embrio bntthen. 

I hare heaped up to excess 

A bnrtben of stns. 

lamintumnit! 

I hare been grreatly agitated 

By tbelr confficts. 

Sorereign of afl life I 

How good to those who worship thee ' 

I will worship thee. 

May I become completely purlQed 

Before I am punished. 

Tbe King of every dondnloD, 

Be knows me ; 

He will not refuse me : 

He will have mercy 

On my evil deeds. 

Often have I obtained 

Gold and Trivet from (rail chiefs 

For loving them, 

But after tbe gift of the muse. 

It is now otherwise.' 

Poor is now my tongue, 

In its silence. 

I, Mellyr, the poet, 
Am a pilgrim to Peter, 
To a Porter who regulates 
All qualities appropriately. 

The time will be 

The appointed season of resurrection 

To all that are in tbe grave. 

I foresee it. 

Tho' I dMll b» t» wy dwelHng 

AwaiUng the call, 

The Goal is secure, 

There, I shall be pr«sarredf 

My 1^ shall be in a solHnde 
Not won by tbe tmveUer. 
Tbe bosom of the briny sea 
Shall be around my sepnlclH«, 
In tbe pleasing island of Mary, 
The holy island of the pure : 
The image of onr rising up 
IsbttnOAillaber. 



Christ, whose cross was predated 
Will there Know me ; 
Will there guard me 
From the uproar of hell; 
The abode of the separated. 
Tho Creator who formed me. 
Will admit me 
Among the holy society 
Of the eommuntty of EnUL 

GWALCHIIAI. 

To US there is a Physician 

Who can deliver us from fUsehood. 

Let us place then upon Him onr dependanoe. 

It is the hsud of heaven 

Who hath the power 

To firee us from vice even after ita eitremitT. 

EiNION AB GWALCHMAI. 

By oonqnering reconciliation for my errws. 

Before I am in my sepulchral coarse 

Among the graves, 

Before the period of the bitter tales approaches. 

Before the sighing for my sins returns upon me, 

God in his kind love 

Will preserve me in the cities of heaven, 

God will hear my voice; 

For my thoughts ascend to Him. 

Heiltr, Son or Gv^talchiiai. 
May the Supreme not leave me 
Witl\ the forsaken parti 
The Deity gave us onr begionins 
In the delicious circle of pSMdise* 
In light never ceasing. 
He caused us peculiarly to exist 
Without any wants. 
The Transcendent Et«nial! 
Thy government is onr refug*. 
Lord of all we&ltbi Light of the world! 
Creator of tbe beaveosl 
Grant me strength from thee^ 
Hewarder of all t 
To behold tbe banquet 
or the bliss of onr renovation. 

The best state of protection, off giorioas support. 
Is to deserve a recompense by meditating on 

him. 
For the value thou hast given me. 
Hearken I mortal man, 
I give thee counsel free from malice. 
When God shall please 
• To divest thee of thy present form, 
And from the dwelling of dread, 
Hay the gift of bis treasures of light be npon 
thee. 

loftiest First Principle! 
Thy government Is my refuge, 
Lord of all wealth! 
Luminary of the world i 
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bablts m4 cmmfxue^ vaAiaA q»Q]»l8ithat «^N^«tt«dM to Hen 
Human judgmpBt may, for 9 time, tie deeeived,eomiptocL OKwet- 
powered i bat its teinieiicy to right actios is so strong, and aoin- 
destructible, that nowror eanbe p»«aneBt. The retenof whatis 
untrae or unjust way be tonger or shorter, according to the nns- 
sure of mcumbentcircMBistanceft; b^t the mtod is always slrugSng 



CntBt me, 

^mu>t 9t liMveit» 

Stcen^ from thee, 

ru% in due time 1 may behoM 

Th7 banquet of felicity without end. 

Ma^rlattainfliysainfdrai^ 

O holy King of Saint«. 

Id thy Iiingdom of glory. 

SorereigQ of hearen and ea«th 

And of the great universe! 

Benign Lord 

Of the radiatfng emajutiion i 

The king of pure intellect and of thft^tars^ 

Hay he endow me with sense. 

M^. GwFFrra ab HAaEDWo. 
Hear me, 

My self-exciting J^ord t 

Who sittest above the stars t 

Hear in thy heaven, 

Protector of the system of the coui^se 

0( the region of feUoity, 

Gonrert me from my (Uliiu; «tale 

To thy eternity. 

Thou art our hope, 

Son of Vary I 
Dispenser of happiness ! 
TetBherolourjoy! 
Our gracious Creatorl 

1 will flx my home ; 

I wiH prepare for the paths of light, 
By adoring my sovereign Lord 
As longer I exist. 

Intercede for us I 

O make us perfect, 

Triune Detty i 

OLord! 

Hearken to my prayer! 

Lord of the course of the wind 
And the wild torrents of the sea ! 
Gieat is Thy grace ; 
Great are Tby wonders. 

Llv WARCH PavoYOD 4P Mocn. 
May I not totally lose God 
From the impulse of the world I 
He has not entirely lost heaven 
Who is not insane. 



Mighty Leader!. 

Hoefe royally supmme I 

The GoTQvaoj; of th^ bliwfiil 

heaven • 
I implore strength from thee, 
The prosperity of every kindred!- 
I love to praise thee, 
IKreaiiy fplefdid, mysteiieiia«||Mi 
O Sovereign most benign! 

O Christ! the Cieator! 

The GovecBor of the boit •! earth 



And also of heaven I 

Protect me from sonow. 

Christ! thou mysterious One, 

May I be retire4 and gentle 

Before 

9SonoC««cyi 

Prepare fbr me from the foor elements, 

A genius, pfloetEtttog and uodawiBd, 

Sou of God 1 

Christ tlie^emtor 

Self-causer of motion ! 

Mysterious One I 

Then column oC fai»i>nqiffinjy 1 

O Son of Mary! 

Prepare for me 

A pure fountain of intelleet 

Before Iniquity alTects it. 

GVKZII^W. 

May the Deity conduct me 
Fofi my proportioned- honour 
To his bUssAil kingdom, 
To bis gri^ce, to his own domin(oi». 

DAFYau y CosD. 
Jesus 

The eaitb-bom King » 
The mysterious One ! 
The fountain of love! 
Theftithfuli The great i 
Emperor of sea and land ! 
May 1 obtain heaven. 
That seat oC all tranqniimy. 

Casnodyn. 
The God oC mystery i* Three ! ^ 
The column of emanations ; 
Thro' his grece, 
And the benign One 
The subject of our song * 
Suipassittg in power is He 
Tbe Father of heaven! 
Lord of the glorious attributes 
Above all the creatures 
Of most excelUng vinu^ I 

aHegnlatort 

Perfecti organhter of the sun and moon ! 

Thou didst arrange and fonq 

In thine enlarged purpose 

The finely coneeeted povere 

Of the lips that sing. 

Thoeiands in eoneert 
Are uttering thy praise. 
TbQu hast arranged the stai>e, 
And.tjie seas of fluctuating tides. 
ThQu hast arranged the mighty earth. 
With its surface, all complete. 
Thou rulest the swampa of heU 
And tbe disposition of Satan. 
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to attain eycsy attainable good, and therefore to appropriate to it- 
self eyery new truth that becomes visible. Hence, as we have 
before remarked, it had begun to discern the imperfections of its 
Saxon paganism before Christianity came within its reach ; and as 
soon as this new system was presented fully to its contemplation, 
the Anglo-Saxon mind discerned its superiority, and was not unduly 
tardy in adopting it. It was impossible for Christianity to be pre- 
sented to the world, and for idolatry to exist in credit against it. 
Hence pdytheism fell in Greece and Rome, as it is now declining m 
India and the South Sea Islands. 

It has been remarked of the Christian religion, that it neither 
arose from ambition, nor was propagated by the sword. It 
appealed unoffendingly to the reason, the sensibility, the virtue, 
and the interest of mankind; and in opposition to aU that was ve- 
nerated or disputed, maintained by power, or believed by the po- 
pulace, it peaceably established itself in every province of the 
Roman empire ; as, by the same means, it is now penetrating every 
region of the globe. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons, its conquest over the fierce paganism 
which our ancestors upheld, was not begun till both Ireland and 
France had submitted to its laws ; but it was accomplished in a 
manner worthy of its benevolence and purity, as we have already 
detailed in the reigns of Ethelbert and Edwin. 

Genuine piety led the first missionaries to our shores. Their 
zeal, their perseverance, and the excellence of the system they 
diffused, notwithstanding some peculiarities which, in conformity 
with their own taste, and with that of their age, they attached 
to it, made their labour successful. 

How long the Saxon paganism continued among individuals in 
each district, after it ceased to be the religious establishment of the 
government, there are no materials for ascertaining. It was too 
irrational to have maintained a protracted contestwithChristianity; 
but though it may have ceased to have had its temples and priests, 
or any visible existence, yet the influence of its prejudices, and of 
the habits it had generated, continued long to operate. These 
became insensibly mixed with so much of Christianity as each 
understood, and produced that motley character in religion and 
morals, which was so often displayed in the. Anglo-Saxon period. 

But C^stianity was a positive benefit to the nation, in every 
degree .^Us prevalence. Wherever it has penetrated, like the 
Guardia(i .Angel of the human race, it has meliorated the heart and 
enlightened the understanding ; and hence has become the religion 
of the most cultivated portions of the globe. 

Every part of its moral system is directed to soften the asperities 
of the human character, to remove its selfishness, to intellectualisc 
its sensualities, to restrain its malignity, and to animate its virtues. 
If it did not eradicate all the vices of (he Anglo-Saxon by whom it 
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was professed, it taught him to abandon many. It exhibited to his 
contemplation the idea of what human nature ought to be, and may 
attain. It gradually implanted a moral sense in his bosom, and 
taught his mind the habit of moral reasoning, and its application 
to life. It could not be known unless some portion of literature 
was attained or difiused. It therefore actually introduced learning 
into England, and taught the Anglo-Saxons to cultivate intellectual 
pursuits. 

On the enslaved poor of the country its effects were most benign. 
It was always contributing to their emancipation, by urging their 
lords to grant this blessing as an act beneficial to their state after 
death ; and while slavery continued in the^untry, the master was 
humanised, and the bondmen consoled, wherever Christianity was 
admitted and obeyed. 

The effects of Christianity, in diminishing the superstitions of the 
day, were also considerable. The credulous fancies of an unlettered 
people are very gross, and usually hold the understanding in chains, 
from which it is difficult to emerge. The conversion of the nation 
destroyed this brutish slavery, and greatly strengthened and en* 
larged its genial intellect. Monkish superstitions introduced 
other follies; but the literature which accompanied them dispelled 
them as it spread, and reason in every age gained new conquests, 
which she never lost. Indeed, in nothing was the new religion 
more strikingly beneficial, than by introducing a moral and intel- . 
lectual education. This could have neither been known nor 
understood till Christianity displayed the value, imparted the means, 
and {NToduced the habit of adopting it. 

The political effects of Christianity in England were as good as 
they could be in that age of general darkness ; but it must be con* 
fessed that they were not so beneficial as its individual influence ; 
and yet we are indebted to it for chivalry, and for the high-minded 
tone of spirit and diaracter which that produced. We owe to its 
professors all the improvement that we have derived from the civil 
law, which they discovered, revived, explained, and patronised. 
Nor has Christianity been unserviceable to our constitutional li- 
berty ; every battle which the churchman fought against the king 
or noUe, was for the advantage of general freedom ; and by rearing 
an ecclesiastical power, which at one time opposed the king, and at 
another the aristocracy of the chiefs; it certainly favoured the rise 
of the political importance and influence of the middle and lower 
classes of the people. The independence, and even the ambition, 
of the church, could not be asserted without checking the royal 
power ; and such opposition repeatedly compelled the crown to 
court popul^ity as its sui-est defence. 

The defects which often accompanied tljcse benefits, were the 
faults of a very partially enlightened age ; of tempers sometimes 
sincerely zealous, and sometimes ambitiously selfish, but always 
III. 19 
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vkdesit aiid imciUe ; and of tbe system into wMdi C3irlsllaiiHy was 
distorted. They did not spring from the religioD mcnleated by tbe 
Scriptures. Monkish and papal Christianity became, in eyery age 
after the seventh, something d^rent from Apostolical Christianity. 
Religion is enjoined by its Biyine Author to be made the governing 
principleof life; but its true spirit and utility dcdniesor disappears, 
when superstition, knpoature, polities, folly, or violence iscombined 
with it. Formed to suit, to influence, and to adorn every class oC 
society, true piety mixes gracefully with every innoeent pieasnre 
which virtue sanettons i with every accomplishment which refined 
Inteileel values -, and with al that burine» which life requires, and 
whidi enlightened pradence would cultivate. It forbids only, ia 
«very pursuit, that mmKipQlidng absorption of mind winch cannot 
be indulged without debasing ourselves or taijuring others. It 
aims to form us to a species of celestial inteBeet, and cdestid sen- 
sibility. Its true oftpring is not the gloomy ascetic in the solitosfe 
ct a desert ; nor the self -tormenting monk mortifying himsdtf into 
raibedlity, and mistaking delirium for inspiration, its oli|ect is to 
lead us to a gradual ^approximation towards the Divine perfeottons ; 
and its tuition for this purpose is that of parentri tenderness and 
adfecttonate wisdom, imponng no restraiats bat siidi as accelerate 
mmt improvements ; and distresring us with no vicissiti^ies but ttM)se 
which tend to make our happiness compatible with oar vta^tue, and 
. to render human life a series of continual progressiop. Inafleattv6 
tothese great objects of theCbristian Legislator, the papal Uenurdby, 
Ikongh often producing men of the holiest lives and of the most 
spiritual devotion, yet has, ftom accident, fuiaticism, and policy^ 
pursced too often a spurious plan of forcing mankind to beeome 
technical automatons of rites and dreams; words and superstitions; 
and has supported a system which, if not originaUy firamed^ W93 at 
least applied to enforce a long-continued exertion of tmnifAsrring 
the government of the w<Hrld into the hands of ecdesiastie^, and too 
•often superseding the Christianity of the Gospels by that of traditiott, 
policy; half delirious bigotry, feehngs often fantastic, and unen- 
lightened enthusiasm. These errors couid not always suppress tiie 
moMe aspirations of devont sensibility which were sometimes oom- 
arined with them. But the mischievous additions lisndly fbmel 
fte prevailing character of the multitude (1). 

(1) The foUoy^iBg table has been publiihed aa it coi^eclurai^ biU prohable 
representation of theprajf-ewlve increase of tbe oomber ofCbrlstians In tbe world :— 



1st century, 


' 500,000 


^tb cenlwnr 


50,000,000 


2d 


Voo,ooo 
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10,000,000 
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s,ooo,ooo 
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80,aai>,aos 


4th 


10,000,000 


I3tii 


YS,0»0>00O 


Sth 


15,000,000 


14th 


80,000,000 


6th 


20,000,000 


15th 


' 100,000,000 


7lh 


»6,oao,f!» 


16tb 


ifisjftNkaM 


SIh 


IO,OOO»OO0 


^7^ 


l^&S^OOO,^ 
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40,000,000 


18th 


3vU,lVUV,UUy 
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CHAPTER II. 

Anglo-Saxons become Missionaries to other Nations. 

Soon after the Anglo-Saxons had been tonyerted to their conversion 
Christianity, they became anxious to spread its conso- ®' ^^^ "*"""'• 
lations among their continental ancestors, and the neighbouring 
nations. 

Willebrod, -with eleven of his companions, went as missionaries 
fh)m England to Heligoland and Fdesland in 692 -, and was made 
bishop of the city now called Utrecht. His associates spread Chris- 

anityamong theWestphalians and their neighbours (1). Boniface, 
in 71 5, left our island to convert the Germans. : he preached to the 
Thuringians, Hessians, and others. He founded the bishoprics of 
Wurtzburg, Bamburg, Erfurt, and Erchstadt. In 744 he raised 
the celebrated monastery of Fulda; and in 746, was made archbi- 
shop of Mentz. Returning to Friesland, in 75ft, he was there 
murdered, with fifty ecclesiastics who accompanied him. He bad 
converted above one hundred thousand Germans (2). Lebuin was 
another Englishman who attempted to become a missionary ; and 
Adalbert, son of a king of the Northumbrian kingdom of Deira, in 
790, went to Germany for the same purpose (3). 

We have an intimation of the plan of instruction which they 
adopted for the change of the pagan mind, in the following judicious 
directions of Alcuin for a progressive information : — 

'^ This order should be pursued in teaching mature persons : ist. They 
should be instructed in the immortality of the soul; in the future life ; iti 
its retribution of good and evil, and in the eternal duration of both con-> 
ditions. 

** 2d. They should then be informed for what 'sins and crimes they will 
have to suffer with the Devil everlasting punidiments; and for what good 
and beneficial deeds they will enjoy unceasing glory with Christ. 

** 5d. The faith of the Holy Trinity is then to be most diligently taught : 
and the coming of our Saviour into the world for the salvation of the hu« 
man race. Afterwards impress the mystery of His passion ; the truth of His 

Bat I think in this 19th century, the real number of the Christian population of the 
world is nearer to 300,000,000, and is visibly much increasing, from the missio- 
nary spirit and exertions which are now distinguishing the chief Protestant nations 
in the world. The Jews, from the numbers which I have observed in every part 
of the globe, are between and S,000,000; the Mahometans not above 80,000,000; 
and the Pagans in the four quarters of the earth do not exceed 600,000,000. 
(i) Aicuin, Vita Wilieb. 

(2) See bis Letters. 15. Bib. Mag.jPat. ; and see Mosbeim, Eccl. Hist. cent. 8. 

(3) Tanner, Not. Mon. i. Ireland was also successful in its missionary exer- 
tions. Its Golumbanus taught in Gaul, and among the Suevi and Boioi ; one of 
bis companions, St. Gail, converted many of the Helvetii and Suevi ; and St. Kiliaa 
visited the Eastern Franks. 
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resurrection ; His glorious ascension ; His future advent to judge all nations, 
and the resurrection of our bodies. 
^< Thus prepared and strengthened^ the man may be baptised (1)/' 



CHAPTER III. 

View of the Form of Christianity introduced among the Anglo-Saxons; and of some 
of the Religious Rites and Notions. 

The form and spirit of Christianity introduced among the Anglo- 
Saxons by Gregory's monks ^ereunqaestionably the best which he 
and the Roman church then Knew and valued. And as the form 
and spirit of every institution arise from the mind and disposition 
of some portion of its contemporaries, and are adapted to their 
feelings or occasions, so we may assume that the doctrines, rites, 
and formulae of Christianity, which the papal see established in 
England in the seventh century, were congenial with the mind, 
character, taste, and circumstances of the nation, and of Europe at 
that period. It is therefore no reproach to the memiury of Gregory * 
or of his missionaries, if we now appreciate diflferently the merit of 
what they taught with the most benevolent integrity and with me- 
rited success. The world has become a new world of knowledge, 
feeling, taste, habit, and reason since that period. Their religious 
education suited their comparative babyhood of knowledge and 
intellect, and formed an interesting and improving child. New 
agencies occurred afterwards to rear this infant to a noble youth. 
Bett^ views of religion have since united with expanded science 
and progressive reason to conduct the national character and mind 
to a still superior manhood. Each preceding stage was necessary 
to the formation of the subsequent. Each has produced its appro- 
priate utilities, and each has passed away from our estimation as 
soon as higher degrees of improvement were attained, and better 
systems became visible. The Scriptures are the imperishable 
records of our faith and hope^ and if their lessons only had been 
aUowed to be the guides of man's opinions and practice, all the ab- 
surdities and superstitions which we lament or ridicule would have 
been prevented or soon removed. But in every age the human 
mind has chosen to blend religion with its own dreams and passions ; 
and has made these, and not the Gospel, the paramount, though 
always erring, dictators of our theological knowledge .md religious 
sensibility. It is the glory of the present age, that the cultivated 
understanding is emancipating itself from all the dogmatiaooi and 
prejudices both of scepticism and superstition, and is advancing to 
those just and clear views of impartial truth, of human weakness, 

(1) Ale. Op. p. 1484. 
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and of the need and efficacy of divine assistance, which will unite 
failh with philosophy, knowledge with hope, divine love with moral 
beauty, and self-comfort with an active, kind, and magnanimous 
charity. 

With these views we may smile without insult at some of the 
questions, and condemn without bitterness others, on which Au- 
gustine requests the directions of Gregory, as to the ecclesiastical 
government, discipline, rules, and restrictions to which he is to 
subject his new converts. We are surprised that some of the points 
adverted to should have been made the subjects of sacerdotal notice ; 
but the gravity and earnestness with which they are put and an- 
swered, show that they were then deemed proper objects of such 
attention, and were considered by priest and votary to be important 
and interesting to the consciences of both (1). 

The detail of all the ecclesiastical rites and notions of the Anglo- 
Saxon ecclesiastics would be tedious and unimproving in a general 
history. They have been discussed and disputed professionally by 
some, and as matters of antiquarian curiosity by others. The pre- 
sent chapter will be limited to the selection of a few points, on which 
some Original information can be given, and which may be more 
interesting to the philosophical reader. 

Among the religious institutions of the Anglo-Saxons, their mo- 
nastic establishments attained a great though fluctuating popularity. 
In the first period of their Christianity, when a general ardour of 
belief impelled those who sincerely embraced it, several kings and 
nobles withdrew from the business and vexations of the world to 
enjoy the devout serenity'of the cloister. Such a taste has been 
too hastily censured as a mental imbecility. The system of monas- 
teries, though pernicious when abused, and defective in its intel- 
lectual regulations, yet contained much that was fairly interesting 
both to the imagination and the heart of the Auglo-Saxons, and that 

(1) See Bede'8 97th chapter of his first book, of which (he eighth and ninth 
articles are the niost objectionable. Bat there is a liberality in the popes answer 
to the second question that deserves notice. ** You know the costom of the Roman 
church, in which you remember you was brought up. But I am willing, if you 
hare found any thing in the Roman or Galilean, or in any other churchy which 
will be more pleasing to the Almighty, that you carefully select it ; and infuse into 
the Englbh church, which is yet new in the faith, in its leading institution, those 
things which you may have collected from many churches. Things are not to he 
loved for places, but places for good things. Choose then from every church 
whatever things are pious, religious, and right, and, collecting them as into a 
handle, place Ihem as a habit in the minds of the English." Bede, lib. i. c- 27. 
If the papal see had continued to act on this wise rule, as society advanced, it 
would have improved with every succeeding age, and have still held the dominion 
of the religious world. But it ever afterwards deviated into a narrow, peculiar, 
selfish, and unchangeable system, that has become in every following generation 
more incompatible with the human progress ; and thus it has irretrievably lost 
the government of the intellectual world. A new and wiser system, that has yet 
to receive its being, can alone obtain that universal sceptre to which both ancient 
apd modern Rome so ICNSg aspired, and for t brief lotecval attained. 
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actually contributed to iDa-ease the happiness of life in their day. 
Even now, in the opinion of many thinking men, if they were cott- 
fincd to the middle and declining periods of life; if they were fre- 
quented by those only, who, after having discharged all their social 
duties, desired to withdraw from tJie occupations, troubles, and 
fascinations of the world, to a halcyon calm of mind, uninterrupted 
^tudy, tranquil meditation, or devotional sensibility j if they were 
not shackled by indissoluble vows of continuance, imprisoning 
the repining; if they were made seminaries of education, and 
allowed to be temporary asylums of unprovided youth ; and if 
their rules and habits were framed on such moral plans and reli- 
gious formulae as should be found worthy of an intellectual age, 
which seeks to combine the fancy and the feeling in a sweet har- 
mony with its knowledge and its reason : thus formed and directed, 
such institutions might again contribute to the happiness of the 
aged, the destitute, the sorrowful, the lonely, the abstracted, the 
studious, the pensive, the unambitious, the embarrassed, and the 
devout, as weU as to the instruction of the young, the relief of the 
poor, and the revival of religious sensibility in the community at 
large. The spiritual piety of the more fervent sympathies had the 
advantage of tnese asylums under the catholic institutions. 

But when monasteries were founded among the Anglo-Saxons, 
. mankind had not attained or noticed the experience of all their 
effects ; and the visible good which they achieved prevented their 
evils from being felt ; or if they were discerned, no better means 
then occurred of acquiring elsewhere their manifest advantages. 
Our ancestors did not perceive that they were opposed to the social 
duties and general improvement of mankind, by admitting the 
young and active; by compelling the self-sacrifice to last for life; 
by a series of religious ordinances that became mechanical rote ; by 
a slavish discipline and unimproving habits; by their discourage- 
ment of liberal feelings and of an enlarged cultivation of the in- 
tellect; and by legends, bigotry, superstitious tenets and prejudices, 
which as much poisoned the mind, as the increasing corruptions 
and ambition which they fed and fomented deteriorated the conduct. 
Of these ill effects, many were the growth of time, others of igno- 
rance, and some of the circumstances in which former ages had 
been involved. But as they began the mental and moral education 
of the country, and carried it on successfully to a certain point ; as 
they fostered and diffused that religious spirit, without which, as 
without them, the Anglo-Saxons would not have long retained their 
Christianity; and as they made the hierarchy a stronger bulwark 
against the violence of the great at one time, and the oppressions 
of the throne at another ; these establishments were for a long 
time of incalculable utility. Having become incompatible with the 
improved' reason, new state, and present duties of ipankind, the 
downfall of tbeir andeat aystann in the j^resent age was as necessary 
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m their doTatftm |hid been eiiiedietit To sidt the present wants 
and progress of society, they must, if erer iniroduced again, be 
entirdy new-created; and upon a wiser plan, and under an intelli- 
gent and baieydent administration, they would be the retreat of 
aerene happiness to many. 

The monastic scheme whidi the Anglo-Saxons adopted was that 
of St. Benedict; and it is impossible to read his rule without per- 
ceiying that it was the product of a mind aiming to do what seemed 
wisest and best. For above a century the Anglo-Saxons warmly 
patronised monasteries; but the industry of their fraternities so 
much imprpyed their j^sessions, that they tempted the avarice, 
not only of the less rehgidus great, but of the other dignitaries of 
the church; and I have found among the works of our venerable 
Bede this complaint of their spoliation and decay in bis time : — 

'' The possessions of thoriasteries were given to the monks, that they and 
their servitors, and the poor and strangers who may arrive, should be 
nourished thereout. This care belongs to all Christians ; but, I grieve to 
say it, nothing is more difUcult to be believed, as well by the clergy as by 
laics, than that it is a sin to plunder the possessions of the monasteries, 
and to alienate them. — Attend, I beseech you, rulers J Be exhorted to 
restore the destroyed monasteries : first, that the spoilers may return to the 
monks the property taken from ihem; then, that they who fear God and 
walk in his ways may be preferred to those who do not; for God is greatly 
offended, tRat those places which were emancipated and consecrated to 
him, and his saints, should be destroyed from the carelessitess of the go- 
vernors. It those serving God in monasteries had whatever was necessary 
to them, they could pursue their divine duties with more alacrity; they 
could more devoutly intercede for the king, for the safety of the bishops 
and princes, and tor all the church. But all these things are treated with 
such neglect by most bishops, that if a pure prayer, or rebuke, orseasonable 
admonition should be necessary, they disdain to notice it : caring only that 
pleasing and assiduous duties be done to themselves. 

** It is to be much lamented, that since the lands which were formerly 
delivered to monasteries by religious princes are now taken away by . 
kings or bishops, po alms can be given there, and no guest or stranger 
i'efreshed. 

" If they find itionasterles destroyed by neglect of their spiritual or cor- 
poral provisions, they not otily take no care to meliorate diem, but even 
encourage the destruction (1). '* 

Alcuin has a passage which intimates the same decline (2). 

The ravages of the Danish invaders, who, being martial pagans. 
exulted in burning Christian churches and cloisters, destroyed 
many monastic establishments : and though Alfred, by his example, 
encouraged the taste of building them, few were erected again till 
the reign of Edgar. Dunstan led bis young mind to be<x)me their 

(I) Bede, Op. vol. viil. p. lOTf . 

(i) '' We iMfeiefln in MOM ptaM the allmwitlMmtt roof, foaled b^ 
" Ep. p. 14W. 
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earnest patron ; and the zeal for re-establishing them on the re- 
formed plan, which had been adopted at Fleury in France, urged 
both the sovereign and his mitred preceptor to the greatest yi<dences 
against the then existing dergy. Ethelwold, whom Dnnstan pro- 
cured to be made a bishop, had land given him for making a trans- 
lation of the Latin Rule of St. Benedict into the Anglo-Saxon; 
and it was the boast of the king and his council, that they had 
founded forty monasteries by their exertions. We have a detail of 
the formation of one of these, from which some particulars are 
worth selecting, to preserve a memorial of the manner and progress 
by which such endowments were effected, and the principles on 
which they were recommended and patronized. 

^^ On the death of a favoarite nobieman of Edgar's coart, his brother, an 
ealdorman, expressed to Bishop Oswald his desire to pursue a better system 
of life than his worldly occupations permitted. Oswald assured him that 
his secular affairs would but give him so many opportunities of doing good, 
if he was careful to observe a conscientious spirit of equity, a merciful mo- 
deration, aod a constant intention of right conduct. But he added, that 
they only were free, serene, and released from all danger and anxiety, who 
renounced the world; and that their piety brought blessings on their 
country. ^ By their merits, the anger of the Supreme Judge is abated ; a 
healthier atmosphere is granted ; corn springs up more abundantly; famine 
and pestilence withdraw ; the state is better governed ; the prisons are 
opened ; the fettered released ; the shipwrecked are relieved ; and the sick 
recovered.' Oswald ended his speech by advising him, if he had any place 
in his territory fitted for a monastery, to build one upon it^ promising to 
contribute to its maintenance. 

'< The ealdorman replied, that he had some hereditary land surrounded 
with marshes, and remote from human intercourse. It was near a forest 
of various sorts of trees, which had several open spots of good turf, and 
others of fine grass for pasture. No buildings had been upon it, but some 
sheds for his herds, who had manured the soil. 

" They went together to view it. They found that the waters made it an 
island. It was so lonely, and yet had so many conveniences for subsistence 
and secluded devotion, that the bishop decided it to be an advisable station. 
Artificers were collected. The neighbourhood joined in the labour. Twelve 
monks came from another cloister to form the new fraternity. Their cells 
and a chapel were soon raised. In the next winter, they provided the iron 
and timber, and ustensils that were wanted, for a handsome church. In 
the spring, amid the fenny soil, a firm foundation was laid. The workmen 
laboured as much from devotion as for profit. Some brought the stones ; 
others made the cement ; others applied to the wheel-machinery that raised 
them on high; and in a reasonable time, the sacred edifice, with two 
towers, appeared,* on what had been before a desolate waste ; and Abbo, 
celebrated for his literature, was invited from Fleury, to take charge of the 
schools that were appended to it. Such was the formation of the Ramsey 
monastery (1). " 

The monastic establishments of Edgar were effected with too 

(1) Hist. Ram. p. 306— iOO. 
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much Violence and injustice to have good results : the truth is as 
old as the world, though rarely palatable to it, that evil means 
will have evil consequences. The former clergy were driven into 
an irascible opposition against the new system, and the discords 
which ensued from it, among the nobles and nation, led to the 
second series of Danish invasions. From these, so many disorders 
followed, that both monks and clergy declined into that low state 
ctf morals and mind, from which the Norman conquest afterwards 
rescued the religion of the country. 

The form of the hierarchy established among the Anglo-Saxons 
was episcopal. An archbishop, and bishops subordinate to him, 
and receiving the confirmation of their dignity, or their spiritual 
investiture, from the pope, were the rulers of the church ; yet subject, 
botli to their own national as well as to general councils, and also in 
many points to the witena-gemot, of which they were a part, and, 
in their temporal concerns, to the king. Under the episcopal aristo- 
cracy, deans, archdeacons, canons, prebends, and the parochial 
clergy, enjoyed various powers and privileges (1). The monks and 
nuns were governed by their own abbots, abbesses, and priors, as- 
sisted, and, in some respects, controlled, by conventual chapters ^ 
subject to, yet not always submitting to the pope, and claiming an 

(1) That (he Saion clergy enjoyed the benefit of tithes, appears from several 
passages in the Anglo-Saxon Jaws .* thus in Alfred's; ^' Thy teothan sceattas (tenth 
monies), and thy first replug gangende (reaping going), and increase give to 
God.'* Wilk. p. 32. In Edmund's; '<We command teothunge (tithing) to every 
Christian man by his Christendeme, and the church sceat, and the ffilmes feoh. 
If he will not do it, let him be excommunicated/' p. 72. Perhaps this eccle- 
siastical censure may imply that the common law did not then enforce Ihis benefit. 
In a more recent law we find : '' If a thane has a church with a burying ground, 
he shall give one third of his own tithes to the church." Wilk. 190. ; even a thrael, 
or one of the subjected class, p. lis. 

Perhaps the fullest display of the feelings of the Anglo-Saxon period, and of an 
Anglo-Saxon churchman, on what has now become a very disputed topic, and a 
source of so much discord between pastors and their flocks, that some adequate 
substitution seems at present to be highly advisable, may be read in our Alcuin's 
letter to Charlemagne on this point. After praising his conversion of the con- 
tinental Saxons, and noticing his victories over the Huns, '^ so formidable for their 
ancient fSerocity and courage," he advises him to send well qualified preachers to 
the new people, and adds : '< These things being considered, yon may foresee 
whether it will be better to impose the yoke of the tenths on the rude people in 
the beginning of their faith, so that the exaction may be complete through every 
possession. It ought to be considered whether the apostles, who were taught by 
Christ himself, and sent to preach to the world, did exact the exaction of the 
tenths, or ^require any thing to be given. We know that the decimation of our 
substance Is a very good thing; but it is better to lose that, than to destroy the 
faith. We, indeed, born, nourished, and taught in the Catholic failh, scarcely 
(vix) copsent to decimate fully our substance. How much more will a tender 
failh, and an Infant mind, and a soul greedy after such things, refuse its consent to 
this liberality?" p. 1488. 

In this July, 1836» an English tythe act has passed for a general commutation of 
lythes In England and Wales, which will probably end all disputes on this con- 
tested sabject, to the satisfaction of both the clergy and the agricaltorisr* 
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independence on the episcopal clergy. ThefO were nd friars or 
mendicant orders among the Anglo-Saxons ; but they encouraged 
bermits and pilgrims, and seyere penances, and loTdd relics, and 
Tenerated saints, to whose number they largely contributed ; and 
they practised exoommunicationB. 

Our limits will not allow us to give a fall portraiture of the 
Anglo-Saxon hierarchy^ and its rites and doctrines. A few pc^ls 
only can be mentioned here. But it may be remarked, as soow 
excuse for visible imperfections, that our Anglo-Saxon ancesliHrs 
had erery thing to construct on these subjects. Except some ya- 
* luable gleams of patriarchal theism, which thejr poetical epithets 
for the Deity, that seem to haye emanated from their paganism, 
imply that they retained, there was nothing in the idolatry of their 
ancestors that could assist them in the formation of their Christian 
system. They had every thing to learn on this new tbeBi0 of mind ; 
and they had to begin their pupilage in times of storm wd darknead, 
both within and without them. 
HMdtn^ef the They were strongly exhorted to study the Scrip- 

scriptofei. tures. In this essential point the Anglo-Saxon churdi 
formed a remarkable contrast to the Roman Gatholic hierarchy of 
the subsequent ages, and to its present conduct : instead erf with- 
holding the sacred volumes, the clergy of Anglo-Saxon England 
earnestly pressed their frequent perusal, and gave the example in 
themselves. Bede employed himself, like our Alfred, in making 
moral and religious, selections from them, and also commented oa 
each of their books. Alcnin repeatedly presses their persual, espe- 
cially the Gospeb (1) ; and urges the contemplation of our Saviour's 
life and precepts (2). His high and just estimate of the Psalms is 
very interestingly expressed (3)* Every priest was ordered to have 
the '' halgan bee," the sacred books that '' he might teach his peofde 
rightly who looked ap to him ^ " and he was to take care that ttey 
were well written (4), Very ancient l\tSS. of Saxon translations 

(1) To one he says, '* Scribe Evangcliam in corde tuo/' p. 163&. To aoo- 
ther, '* I wisb tbe foar Gospels, instead of the twelve iGneids, filled your breast." 
p. 1540. <* Read diligently, I beseech yon, the Gospel of Christ," p. 1561. " Be 
studioQS in reading the sacred Scriptures," p. 15S3. '' The reading of (he sacred 
books is necessary," p. 1540. 

. (i) Alcnin writes to a fUend : <' Study Christ as Ibrelold in the books of the 
Prophets, and as eihibited in the Gospels ; and when ^on find him, do not tose 
hioi ; but introduee him into the home of thy heart, and make him the rnler ol 
thy life. Lore him as thy Redeemer, and thy Governor, and as the dispenser of 
all thy eomforti* Keep his commandments, because in Ibem te eternal tife." Op. 
p. loar. 

(9) See It hi his Op. p. 189^186. 

(4) Lib. Can. Eccl. WUk. p. 156. The bible of Charlemagne pot up for sale 
Id London, in April, 1836, was written by Alcuin, and presrntcd by him to the 
Emperor on Chrlstmaa-day, 801. It Is a large folio, contaming 449 vellum leaves, 
bflliig the Lallii veNion'of St. Jerome, wrilten in double columns* wllh a richly 
omameDled IrMUspteeatDgQUfiideatori. lthas4lar|epaiotiagfiand94lir|8 
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of the Gospds^ Irritten between Alfred's times and Harold's, stSl 
exist (1) . It was not only to gratify an Anglo-Saxon ealdonnan (2), 
but also to enable the people at large to hear or read it (3), that 
Elfric undertook his translation of the Scriptures from the latin, 
about the end of the tenth century. From the different styles of 
the Anglo-Saxon versions of the €rospels, they must have been 
translated oftener than once. 

It is certain that the transubstantiation of the Eudia- TransubstantiA- 
Hst was not the established or universal belief of the ^^^ 
Anglo-Saxons. In a MS. of Saxon Ecclesiastical Constitutions, it 
is declared, ^' the husel (the sacrament) is Christ's body, noi bodily, 
hut spiritually^ not the body in which he suffered, but the body 
about which he spoke when he blessed the loaf and wine (4). " 

They imbibed the well-intentioned but unwise taste ^^^^ ^^^^ 
for relics; a taste not only objectionable for the mis- 
placed veneration of things not deserving of it, and fostering 
mysterious superstitions, which differed in name only from the 
magic and witchcraft which they were taught to execrate, but also 
reprehensible for having falsehood for its basis, and, like their 
legends, confounding all history and truth. The list of relics 
revered in one church, add stated to have been collected from 
abroad, and given to it by Athelstau, will afford a complete il- 
lustration of these remarks (5). 

initial letters, p^mted in gold and colors, besides some smaller painted capitate. 
It is said to have been siqce purchased for (he British IVLuscum. It is in fine pre- 
servation, and bound in velvet. At (his time it was 1035 years old. 

(1) Waniey menlions, of Saion MSS., one in the Bodteian library, p. 64. ; two 
at Cambridge, p. 116 and 1^2; and one in the British Museum, p. 211., in Latin 
and Saxon, p. SI. He notices one in the Bodleian, p. 250. *, and the very beautiful 
MSS. Just before mentioned, IXerOt D. 4. ; as also several Latin copies written in 
the Saxon times. One of these is the actual copy given by King Athelstan to the 
church at Durham. It was in the British Museum, Otho, B. 0. 

(2) Elfric, in his prefatory Saxon epistle, says to him, *' Thou badest me, dear 
one, that I should turn this book of Genesis from Latin to English." MSS. Camb. 
Wan. p. 162. 

(3) In his Latin preface, Elfric says, be has translated the Scriptures from the 
Latin in the ordinary tongue, *' for the edification of (he simple, who imow only 
this speech."—'' Wc have therefore put It not into obscure words,* bnt into simple 
English, that it may easier teach the heart of those who read or bear it." MSS. 
Camb. Wan. 163. 

(4) See it printed from a MS. at Cambridge, written about the lime of the 
Conquest, in Williins, p. 150. It adds : —*' Understand now, that as the Lord 
before his suffering might change (he loaf to his body, and the wine to his blood, 
spiritually, so the same is daily blessed through the hands of the priest, the loaf to 
his body, and the wine to his blood spiritually/' p. 160. The same passage is given 
in Wanley, Cat. p. lit. 

(5) It would be too long to give the whole of thia Anglo-Saxon document^ 
Some of its chief articles are : a piece of the actual cross ; a part of oar Savioor'i 
sepnlcbre ; of his clothes ; of the manger fn which be was laid ; of (he spear that 
wounded him ; of the (able where he supped ; of the mount he ascended flrom ; of 
Mount Sinai ; of the bumuig bush ; of (he candle lighted by an angel on the ere of 
oar S4Yieur's re^urrectioD \ of Mount Olive, where he prayed ; of his cap and hair ; 
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Their me of the Although thcy uscd the Sign of the cross and its 
croM. actnal representation, they were taught not to pray 
to the wood, bnttothe divine Personage who had suffered on it(l). 
■oral dntiei of That the Anglo-Saxons were not contented with 
their ciernr. j^^^e ccremomal religion, the lives and works of Aid- 
helm, fiede, Alcuin, Elfric, and others abundantly show. The 
character which Alcuin expected from an Anglo-Saxon archbishop 
of Canterbury he has thus drawn at fuU length, in a letter to one 
that was his contemporary : — 

^^ Be the comforter of the wretched, a father to the poor, and affable to 
all, that you may understand what you are to answer, and let your answers 
be always seasoned with wisdom ; never rash, bat honourable ; not verbose, 
but moderate. Let yonr manners excel in courtesy, be praised for their 
humility, and be amiable for their piety. Teach not only by words, but 
by examples, all who live with you, or may visit you. Let your hand be 
liberal in alms, ready to requite, and frugal in receiving. Provide yourself 
with treasure in heaven. Make your wealth the redemption of your soul. 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. Have the Scriptures often in 
your hands. Be assiduous in prayer. Let virtue dignify your life, and 
impressive preaching your faith and hope (2). " 

JSSld^to tt^ "^^^ Canons of Edgar record the duties which were 
prieste. * exacted from the Anglo-Saxon clergy. 

" They were forbidden to carry any controversy among themselves to a 
lay tribunal. Their ovm companions were to settle it^or the bishop was 
to determine it. 

'^ No priest was to forsake the church to which he was consecrated, nor 
to intermiddle with the rights of others, nor to take the scholar of another. 
He was to learn sedulously his own handicraft, and not put another to 
shame for his ignorance, but to teach him better. The high-born were not 
to despise the less bom, nor any to be unrighteous or covetous dealers. 
He was to baptize whenever required, and to abolish all heathendom and 
witchcraft. They were to take care of their churches, and apply exclusively 
to their sacred duties; and not to indulge in idle speech, or idle deeds, 
or excessive drinking ; nor to let dogs come within their church inclosure, 
nor more swine than a man might govern. 

of the Virgin's dress ; of the body and garments of the Baptist ; of St. Peter's beard 
and hair; St. Paul's neck bones; St. Andrew's stick ; St. Barthotomew's head ; St. 
Stephen's blood, and of the stone that killed him ; of the coals that roasted St. 
Lawrence; the bones of a great many martyrs; the teeth of St. Manrice and St. 
Basil ; the arms and ribs of other saints; the finger of Mary Magdalen; the cheek 
of St. Brigida ; Uie veil of St. Agatha, etc. etc. etc. See the whole Saxon list in 
Dagdale, Monast. vol. i. p. 323-225. 

(1) Elfric's words are: *' The sign of the Holy Gross is our blessing ; and to this 
cross we pray; yet not to the wood, bat to the Almighty Lord thai was banged 
for us upon it." MSS. Gamb. Op. Wanl. p. 118. On their baptism, it maj be 
remarked, that the Saion homily in Wheloc, p. 64., represents the child as being, 
before baptism, '* sinftil Oirough Adam's transgression," but after baptism, and 
by it, as becoming "God's man and God's child." It was taken every day, for 
the seven following days, to the mass^ to have the communion sacrament given to 
it. Elfric. ap. Wllk. Leg. Sax. m. (9) Al. Up. p. 1534, 
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<^ They were to cekbrate mass only in churches, and on tlie altar, unless 
in cases of extreme sickness. They were to have at mass their corppralis 
garment, and the subucula under their alba ; and all their officiating gar- 
ments were to be woven. Each was to have a good and right book. No 
one was to celebrate mass unless fasting, and unless he had one to make 
responses: nor more than three times a day; nor unless he had, for the 
Eucharist, pure bread, wine, and water. The cup was to be of something ' 
molten, not of wood. No woman was to come near the altar during mass. 
The bell was to be rung at the proper time. 

" They were to preach every Sunday to the people, and always to give 
good examples. They were ordered to teach youth with care, and to draw 
them to some craft. They were to distribute alms, and urge the people to 
give them, and to sing the psabns during the distribution, and to exhort 
the poor to intercede for the donors. They were forbidden to swear, and 
were to avoid ordeals. They were to recommend confession, penitence, 
and compensation ; to administer the sacrament to the sick, and to anoint 
him if he desired it; and the priest was always to keep oil ready for this 
purpose and for baptism. He was neither to hunt, or hawk, or dice; but 
to play with his book as became his condition (1).*' 

We have another review of their duties transmitted eimc'u ttatement 
to us in the exhortations of Elfric. •' ***' **""" 

*^ Priests ! you ought to be well provided with books and apparel as suits * 
your condition. The mass priest should at least have his missal, his singing 
book, his reading book, his psalter, his hand-book, his penitential, and his 
numeral one. He ought to have his officiating garments, and to sing from 
sun-rise, with the nine intervals and nine readings. His sacramental cup 
'should be of gold or silver, glass or tin, and not of earth, at least not of 
wood. The altar should be always dean, well clothed, and not defiled 
with dirt. There should be no mass without wine, 

*^ Take care that you be better and wiser in your spiritual craft than 
worldly men are in theirs, that you may be fit teachers of true wisdom. 
The priest should preach rightly the true belief ; read fit discourses ; visit 
the sick ; and baptize infants, and give the unction when desired. No one 
should be a covetous trader, nor a plunderer, nor drink often in wine- 
houses, nor be proud or boastful, nor wear ostentatious girdles, nor be 
adorned with gold, but to d^ honour to himself by his good morals. 

< * They should not be litigious, nor quarrelsome, nor seditious, but should 
pacify the contending ; nor carry arms, nor go to any fight, though some 
say that priests should carry weapons when necessity requires ; yet the 
servant of God oughtnot to go to any war or military exercise. Neither a 
wife nor a battle becomes them, if they will rightly obey God and keep 
his laws as becomes their state (2)." 

The Anglo-Saxon clergy sometimes made very ear- An Angio-saxon 
nest addresses to the people. Some specimens of one ■•""<*"• 
of these, about nine hundred years old, will show the tone and feel- 
ing they displayed. 

^^ Dearest men ! I intreat, and would humbly teach you that you should 
grieve now for your sins, because in the future life our tears will tell for 

(1) WHk. Leg. 85-87. W Wilk. Leg. 160-171. 
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nought. Hear the Lord mm, wfao myites and win grant ns forgiveness. 
^ere he is very gcnde witli us ; there he will be severe. Here his mild- 
lieartedness is over us ; there will lie an eternal judgment. Here is 
transient joy \ there will be perpetual sorrow, 

^< Study, my beloved, those things which are about to eone to yon. 
Humble yourselves here, that you be not abased hereafter. Ah ! dearest 
men 1 who is so hard of heart that/ie cannot weep at the punishments 
that may succeed, and dread their occurrence ? What is better to us in 
this world than to be penitent for our transgressions, and to redeem them 
by alms -giving? This world and all within il pass away, and then with 
our soul alone we must satisfy the Almighty God. The father cannot tbep 
help the son, nor the child the parent, but each will be judged according 
to his own deeds, 

<< man ! whatjare you doingp Be not like the dnmb eattle. think 
and remember how great a separation the Deity has placed between us and 
them. He sends to us an understanding soul, but they have none. 
Watch, then, man 1 Pray and intreat while thou may. Remember that 
for ihee the' Lord descended from the high heaven to the most lowly state, 
that he might raise thee to that exalted Ufe, Gold and silver cannot aid us 
from those grim and cruel torments, from those flames that will never be 
extinguished, and from those serpents that never die. There they are 
whetting tdeir bloody teetli to wound and tear our bodies without 
mercy, when the great trumpet shall sound, and the dreadful voice 
exdaim, * Arise, and behold the mighty and the terrible King! You that 
have beenstedfast and are chosen, arise ! Lo 1 your heavenly Master comes. 
Now you shall see him whom you loved before you became dust. Come^ 
and partake a glory which no eye has seen, and no ear has heard of. But, 
you wicked and impious, arise you, and fall abandoned into that deep and 
infernal pit, where misery for ever must be your happiness and honour.* 

<<0! how miserable and joyless will those become who neglected the 
divine commandments, to hear this fearftil sentence ! Always should these 
things be before our eyes. Where are the kings that once triumphed, and all 
the mighty of the earth ? Where are their treasures ? Where is their 
splendid apparel? (%, for how short a life are they now brought to an 
endless death ! For what a transient glory have they earned a lasting 
sorrow I How paltry the profit ior which they have bought these wretched 
torments! How momentary was the laughter that has bten dianged to 
ti^se bitter and burning tears (1)! " 

The teacher enforced these ideas by introducing a l^endary 
tale, which displays some strength of imagination. 

*^ A holy man had once a spiritual vision. He saw a soul on the point of 
being driven out of a body, but she dared not leave it, because she saw 
an execrable fiend standing before her. ' What are you doing? cried the 
i)evil. ' Why do you not come out? Do you hope that Michael the ardi- 
angel will come with his company of angels, and carry you soon away?' 
Then another devil answered, and said, ''You need not fear that. I know 
his works, and, day and night, was always with him.^ 

•* The wretched soul, seeing this, began to shriek and cry, * Wo! wo! 
^et<^ed me, why was I ever credited? Why did I ever enter this foul and 

(1) Wilk, Leg. 173, 174, 
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pollated body ^ 8lifl lookAd al her body, and exeiafaned^ * Miserable corpse I 
it was thou that didst seize the wealth of the stranger^ and wast ever heaping 
np treasure. It was thou that wouldest deck thyself with* costly raiment. 
When thou wast all scarlet, I was all black ; when thon wast merry, I was 
sad ; when thou didst laugh, I wept. wretched thou, what art thqu now 
but a loathsome mass, the food of worms I Thou mayest rest a considerable 
time on the earth, but I shall go groaning and miserable to hell/ 

** The Devil then exclaimed, * Pierce his eye, because with his eye-sigh^ 
he was active in all injustice. Pierce his mouth, because with that he eat 
and drank and talked, as he lusted. Pierce his heart, because neither pity, 
religion, nor the love of Qod was ever in it.' 

'^ While the soul was suffering these things, a great splendour shone 
before her, and she asked what the brightness meant. The Devil told her 
it came from the celestial regions. ' And you shall go through those 
dwellings most bright and fair, but must not stay there. You shall hear 
the angelic choirs, and see the radiance oi all the holy ; but there you 
cannot dwell.' Again the wretched soul exclaimed, * Wo to me, diat I 
ever saw the light of the human world (1)1 ' " 

The address thus eoncliides i-^ 

*^ My deariest men! Let us then remember that the life we now live is 
short, sinfq], frail, falling, wretched, and deceitful to all that love it. We 
live in trouble, and we die in sorrow ; and when it ends, they also who 
would not repent and give alms must go to torment, and there su£Fer an 
immeasurable punishment for their misdeeds. There the afflicted soul will 
hang over hot flames, and be beaten and bound, and thrown down into the 
blackest place, especially they who will show no mercy now. But let us 
turn ourselves to a better state, and earn an eternal kingdom with Christ 
and his sfaints, for ever and ever, world without end. Amen (2)." 

The ftatnre world is ttms pahited in another <tf the Their ideas or 
Anglo- Saxott homiUes : — ^^••• 

^' Let us reflect on the hapj^ness we may lose. Let m resolve to earn thai 
brightest of ail places, and that most beautiful felicity vnth angels and 
high-angels, and with all the sainted ones in the rapture of heaven's 
J(iiigdom« There it will last ior ever. There is eternal life. There is the 
King of all kings, and the Rnler of all raiers, and the Creates of all crear 
tqres. There is peace without sorrow, light without darkness, and joy 
without an end. There will be the beginning of everlasting happiness \ the 
beauty and delight of all that is holy ; youth without age ; the inexhaustible 
glory of the spirit in the highest sj^ndoor; peace and comfort; health 
unvarying; a most blissfiil tlu^one; the most lovely fruits, and the most 
exalted power (5)." 

(1) Wilk. teg, p. 171^. («) Wd. p. m. 

(3) MSS. Cant. Wan. p. 117. A shorter deflcriptloa ocenn io another: 
''iWe wHl bse .our eteronlreoompeoM between angels and high-angeto tot ever 
in heaven's kingdom. There love will never err, nor enmity distorb. There 
the sacred societies will always dwell in beanty and glory and pleasure. There 
l^iW be mir|h and miie|lyyaQ4 everlasUptrblisa with the IMlHf buBself.' MSS. 
Cant, Wanley, p. UO. 
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504 HISTORY OP fHE [toOKX. 

^^"^ hrase of "^^y ^^^^ ^^'^ ^ several pataphrtees and trans-^ 
the Lo?d™prayer lations of the Patcr-noster (1), and the Creed (2) ; some 
and Creed. .^ poetrj and some in prose, as if it had been a farou- 

rite exercise of their devotional leisure. There are othars of Ihe 
Doxology(3). 

Written specimens of the questions and answers at 
Theirconfessions. ^j^^.^ ^^^.^^ ^^^ andctues, orcoufcssiou, have also sur- 

Tived to us, some of which are interesting to read (4). 

When one of the great Danish armies landed in 

ProclamAtion of _ _ , ., * -« . •- ^. • • ,.x« 

an An^io^xon Eufflaud, thc followiug penitentiary injunctions virere 
^-^"«^-»- issued:!- 

"We all need that we should diligently strive to obtain God's mercy 
and luild-heartedness, and that we, by his help, may withstand our 
enemies. 

** Now it is our will that all folk should do general penance for 
three days, on bread, herbs, and water ; that is, on (Monanday,Til>esday, 
Wodnesday,) Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before Michaelmas ; and 
let every man come barefoot to church, without gold and ornaments, and 
go to confession (shrift), and all go out with the holy relics, and call 
inwardly in their heart diligently on Christ; and let every man set apart a 
hide-penny, or k penny's worth, and bring it to church, and afterwards 
divide it into three before the confessor and the town-gerefa, and, if he will 
not perform this, let him pay, according to law ; a bunda, or villager, 
thirty pence ; a thnel, or slave, by his hide ; a thegn, thirty shillings. 
For the three days let them be freed from work, and in every minster let 
all the company sing their Psalter the three days, and let every mass-priest 
say mass for our lord, and for all his people ; and there, besides, let men 
say masses every day in every minster one mass separately for the necessities 
that surround us, till things become better : and at every tide-song let all 
the assembly, with bended knees, before God's altar, sing the third Psalm^; 
and every year henceforth do this, till the Almighty pity us, and grant us 
to overcome our enemy. God help cs. Amek (5)." 

Their other peni- The AuglOrSaxou ecclcsiastlcs visited most crimes 
tentiary systems, ^j^j appropriate peuance, and especially homicides, 
both voluntary and involuntary, and even the intention to commit 
them. What they called their deeplike, or severe penance, is tlras 
described : — 

^' He must lay aside his weapons, and travel barefoot a long way ^ nor 
be sheltered of a night. He must fast and watch and pray both day and 

(1) Of the Lord^s Prayer, see the Saxon paraphrases from. MSS. in Wanley, 
p. 4». 147.267. Translations of it are in lb. p. 51. 81. 160. 197. 202. asi. 
There are several homilies upon it. 

(2) Of the Treed, see the poetical paraphrase in Wanley, p. 48. aod various 
translations, p. 81. 202. 221., etc. 

CO Wan. MSS. p. 145. 48. 51. 

(4) See various confessions at length from a MS« in VfuAtjt p* 50. 145.; and 
several others. 

(5) MS. G. G. Gantab. ap. Wanley, p. 188. 
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CMkP. ni. ] ANGLO-SAXOnS. M 

night, and wiMngly weary hknself , and be so oareless of his dress that the 
iron should not come to his hair or nails. 

'^He must not enter a warm bath, nor a soft bed ; nor eat flesh, nor 
any thing by which he can be intoxicated; nor may he go inside of a 
church, but seek some holy place, and confess his, guilt, and pray 
for intercession. He must kiss no man, but be always grieving for his 
sins(l)." 

It was an invention of deep policy, though of suspi- lumshj to bay off 
cious piety, that they allowed the wealthy to purchase penance. 
a remoyal of the penances imposed. This gave the church an 
interest that crimes should be conmiitted, as well as that the 
penances should be too severe tol)e personally performed ; yet this 
dangerous privilege was used for the best purposes. The foUowing 
is one of their regulations on this subject : — 

** Many men may redeem their penances by alms : 

*^ He that hath ability may raise a charch to the praise of God ; and, if he 
has wherewithal, let him give land to it, and allow ten young men, so 
that they may serve in it, and minister the daily service. He may repair 
churches where he can, and make folk- ways, with bridges over deep 
waters, and over miry places ; and let him assist poor men's widows, and 
step-children, and foreigners. He may free his own slaves, and redeem the 
liberty of those of other masters, and especially the poor captives of war ; 
and let him feed the needy, and house them, clothe and warm them, and 
* give them bathing and beds (2).'* 

It is impossible to praise too highly the benevolence of these 
substitutions. 

The permission to, buy ofif penance by money could not but 
become a source of Uie greatest abuses ; nor was it less objection- 
able to conunute them, if at all useful, for certain quantities of 
repetitions, by rote, of some devotional forms ; which, thus reite- 
rated, could have little more meaning or efficacy than the same 
amount of unintelligible nonsense, or of a parrot's exclamations. 

The law thus provided for it : — 

'< A man may redeem one day's fasting by a penny, or by repeating two 
hundred psalms. He may redeem a twelvemonth's fasting by thirty shil- 
lings, or may set a man free who is of that worth. And for one day's fast 
he may sing six times the Beati Immaculati, and six Pater-nosters ; or for a 
day's fast he may kneel and bend sixty times to the earth, with a Pater 
noster ; or he may bend all his limbs to God, and fifteen times sing ^ jllise 
rere mei Dominus,' and fifteen Paler-nosters (5)." 

That the Anglo-Saxons continued the error of the T,,^,,^jn„ 
ancient world, in referring the phenomena of nature • »*" • 
almost always to supernatural agency, though with the substitutioc 
of saints, angels, and demons, for the gods and goddess^, heroes 
genii, and daemons of antiquity, is a true assertion as to the nation 

(1) Leges Edgarl. Wllk. p. Qi. (S) Ibid. p. Q$. 

(3) Ibid. p. 96. 

iw. 20 
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altaPfjey and Off to ik^tfMgkKt^mskmikttn^yritk for eccefrtiMis. 

Their ignorance of natural scieneeted them to ttns mistake, as its- 
abundance with us has urged our philosophy into ttie opposite 
extreme. Our ancestors irerc inclined to ascrihe nothin;; tonatu* 
ral causes; and we tend to attribute to these every phenomenon. 
They saw nothing but the Divinity acting around them; and some 
of us exclude Him wholly from His creation. *Both extremes are 
em»eoiiSv The prohabifity is^ that the Supreme does cr^ry tbiag 
by the natural eause^ which He has organised to act for tiie general 
good, so far as fteir agency win from time- to tmie produce it ; hat 
where then* operation becomes at any tnne msirffeieni to a^fere 
His purposes, they are assisted by His immediate' interfereiiee, or 
by the inlrodiiction of new efltectivc agents that are more^ sailed to 
the new circumstances that arise, and the new improTements that 
He intends to establish. He, as. wtt Great Alfred suggestedy binds 
Himself in^ no dnios as to the f ofture guidance of nature, but keeps 
Himself free, ai alt tlmes,to do* whateyer His wisdom inds to be 
successively most expedient for the benefit of His whole creation , 
and therefore for every part of it ; for the whole cannot be benefited 
unless the portions partake of the advantage. 

But the Anglo-Saxons pursued the custom of the day in vene- 
rating those who, after death, were invested by the ecclesiastical 
authorities with the dignity of saints; they had several of these of . 
native origin, who were held in great estimation, and whose lives 
were written with zealous enthusiasm (1). They .ascribed to their 
saints great powers over nature and disease, and human life, as the 
classicaT nations had done to their fabulous^divinitics ; and thus 
impeded their own progress in natural philosophy, by substituting 
imaginary agents for natural causes. Our ancestors also respected 
hermits, who lived in woods or cells, retired from the world (^). 
Their views of Thc cvil pcrsonagc called Anti-christ, who, it is 

Ant!H*ri»t. supposcd, will accompauy the last ages of the woritf,- 
was a frequent subject of conternplation among the Anglo-Saxons. 
They thought that he wa» about to cone in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries (3). One of their discourses upon him b^ins with 

(1) M St. GuUiiac, St. Edwin, St. Oswald, St. Boniface, St. Swithin, St. Neot, 
Si. EdmuDd* St. Chad, St. Winifreda, St. Dunstan, St. Elhclwald, St. Edward, 
aiiid many others. 

(2) That the lives of thc Sa^on hermits, or anchorites, were not unusefuWy em- 
ployed, wc have a very splendid proof in the Saxon MS. of the Gospels in thc 
British Museum, JJkro D. 4. Wanley justly calls tliis " an incomparable specimen 
of Angte-Saxon calligraphy," p. 253. It is beautifully illuminated and decorated : 
Billfrilh, th^ anchorite, was the person who so adorned it. He is mentioned by 
his Saion coadjutor, AJdred, to have \>EBamented it with gold and goms, and with 
silver gilt over. Turgot, the Anglo>Saioa) also declares him to have been *'tB 
oorlfleii arte pr«ci|fuos." Wan. ib. It seems to have been written about thc time 
of Alfred. 

(3) Etfric thought,, from the calemilics of Ethelrcd's reign, that the end of (be 
world was near : *• By this wc msy understand that this world is passing away, and 
very nigh iU end." AISS. Vesp. D. 14. 
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" BelovedmeiiJ lt^re*'gffeftt he^ that \^fe shield 1)6 wair*g of (^ 
fearful time that is now approachitig. Now, \etj soon will be tfe 
tmws of An^thtasft ; fliereltti-^ we ought to expect fiihi, and care- 
fully think upon him." A long detail then foUows en this su*- 
ject (1) ; but the most curious account of him i& that of AMnifit 
which he addresses to Charlemagne (2J. ' 



CHAPTER IT. 

The Anglo-Saxon Te Deum; Jubilate; Magnificat; and Specimens of their Prayera. 

The, God, we heriatfi, the, Drihten, we andettah. 
The, worn feeder^ eiil eor«i ewnnhaih. '^''^' ^" '^™- , 

The, ealle englas, the, h^ofterws a?nd eaKe dUfealdwn. 
The, eherubim and seraphim unabliAnendliee stefne d^path 
IlaUg ! Halig ! Halig I drihten, God wereda ! 
Fulte synt heofenas aird ewthe^ Hucgeftthryrames* j^l^s thiried. 
Tlte, futdorful crndraceBrf piJt'ed, 
The, witigenaber^ndli«gete), 
The, cythra scyned herath here, 
The, embhpyrft eorthena hali^ atidet gesomnung, 
Faeder, ormaetes maegen-thrymmes ! - 
Arwurlhne thinne sothrie and anlicne sunu;. 
Haligne fitodlice frefrigendre Gast. •' 
Wid, cyng wuldres cy hinges' Ghriste, 
Thu, faideres ece thu eart sunu, 

Tfta to aiysenne thu anfenge mann, thu ne ascunedosc faemnan innalh, 
Thu oferswithcdum deathes angan; Thu onlysdest geiyfedum ricu 
heofena. 

(1) The Sermon is prioted, with a Latin transIatioD^ in Uie Appendix to (lie 
Saxon Dictionary. 

(a) A few parficfilaits of Alcuia's foney may anrase. *'Reis to be bom of a 
most flagilious robber and harlot, with the aid of the Devil, at Babylon. He will 
pervade Palestine; convert kings, princes, and people; and send bis missionaries 
all over the world. He will work many miracles; bring fire from heaven; make 
trees vegetate in a moment ; Calm and agitate the sea at his will ; transform various 
oBjeCls ; change the course of rivers ; command the winds; and apparently raise the, 
deid. Me will bitterly persecute Chrlstianfty. He wili discover hidden treasures, 
aAd lavish them among hfff followers : a dreadfar period of trHmlation will fbllow. > 
H« wiil not come till the Romaor empire has entirely ceased, and that cannot be 
while the kings of the French continue. One of the French kings is, at last, to 
obtain the whole Roman empire, and will be the greatest and the last of all kings. 
Jfc is to go to Jerusalena, and lay down his crown and sceptre on Mouftt Oliver. 
The» Antichrist is to appear, and Gog and Magog to emerge. Against th(dn this. 
French king of Ibc Romans is to march ; to conquer all nations, destroy all idols, 
and restorer Christianity. The Jews ere to be restored," etc. etc Ale. 0(». 1311 
— ^^215. Our BLFRiO/in tlie< tenth ceaUtry, thought his relga was then approach- 
ing, for lie wrote : '* Dear men ! there is great seed that we should bo aware of the 
fearful time which is to come, r^ow will be very sooi^k the limes of Anti-cbrist.'' 
Wanl. Cat. p. 28. 33. 
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308 HISTORY OF THE [ book x. 

Thu on tha swithran heaUe Godes setst on woldre tederes. 
Bema thu eart gelyfed ^esan toweard. 

The eornostlice ^e halsiath thihum thepwam gehelp, tha of deorwyr- 
thum biode thu alysdest. 
Ece do mid halgum thinum wuldor beon forgyfen. 
Hal do sole thin; and bletsa yrfeweardnys&e thine. 
And gerece hy and upahof hy oth on ecnecnysse. 
Thurh syndrige dagas we bletsiath the 
And we heriath naroan thinne on worulde and a l^oruld. 
Gemedema daege thisum buton synne us gehealdan. 
Gemiltsa ure, Gemiltsa. 

Sy mildheortnys thin ofer us swa swa we hyhtath on the. 
On the ic hihte ; ic ne beo gescynd on ecnysse (1). 

THE JUBILATE. 

Thcjobiiatei Drymath drihtne ealle eorthan; theowiath drihtne on 

blisse ; Ingath on gesihthe his on blithnesse. 
Witath fortham the drihten he is God ^ he worhte us, and na wesylfe 
us ; folc his and sceap fostornothes his. 
Ingath gatu his on anddetnesse, cafertunas his on ymenum anddettath. 
Heriath namam his ; fortham the wynsum if drihten, on ecnesse mild- 
heortnes his, and oth on cynrene and cynrene sothfaestness his (3). 

THE UAGZnFICAT. 

The Ma niacat ^*" sdi^el mersath Drihten and min gast geblissude on 
ago ca . ^^^^ minum Haelende. 

Fortham the he geseah his thinene ead-modnesse, sothlice neonun-fortli 
me eadige secgath ealle cneoressa. 

Fortham the me mycele thing dyde se the mihtig is and his nama is 
halig. 

And his mOd-heortnes of cneoresse on cneoresse hine ondrsdendum. 

He worhte maegne on his earme. He to-dslde tha ofennodan on mode 
hyra heortan. 

He awearp tha rican of setle and tha ead-modan upahof. 

Hiugrigende he mid godum gefylde and ofer-mode idele forlet. 

He afeng Israhel his cniht and gemunde his mild heortnesse. 

Swa he spraec to urum f<Bderum Abrahame and his ssde on & peoruldCS). 

The following addresses to the Deity are selected from the Anglo- 
Saxon remains, to complete the picture of their minds $ and to show 
that, notwithstanding the illiterate age in which they lived, and 
the superstitions which prevailed, yet that the language of their 
devotion was not discreditable to their general intellect. These 
' instances will indicate that they studied to connect it both with 
their feelings and their reason. They are in a poetical form : — 

(1) MS. Gott. Lib. VespasiaD, A. 1. 

(2) MS. Gott. Vttell. E. 18. Anolher Tersloo from Vctpaf. A. 1. may be seen 
io Wanley's eicellent Gatalogae of the SaxoB MSS. p. 9tt. 

(8} Saion Gosp. Loc. e. 1. 
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CBAP. IV. ] 

ObLordbeloYed! 

Oh Grod oiir judge ! 

bear me : 

Everlasting Raler! 

I know that my soul 

vith sins is wounded. 

Heal thou it, 

Lord of heaven ! 

And restore tl^ou it, 

Governor of life! 

For thou most easily may. 

Physician of us all I 

of all that exist 

far or wide. 

3. 

Sovereign of radiance! 
Creator of man ! 
benign be thy mind 
to me for good. 
Give me thy pardon, 
and thy pity. 

May he be merciful, 
that on earth here 
we may resist the devil, 
and work his will ! 
Woe to him for his jollity 
when he the retribution 
shall have and see, 
unless he from the evil 
has previously ceased. 

But happy will he be 
who here on earth, 
day and night, 
obeys the Lord, 
and always works his will. 
Well to him will be this work 
when he the retribution 
shall have and see, 
if he continues it 
to a good end. 



Light of li^t! 
Oh joy of life! 
grant it to me, 
Blessed King of Glory ! 
what I for my soul 
pray of the heavens * 
for the eternal honour. 

Thou art the benign God ; 
thou hast and rulest 
One over all. 
Earth and heaven, 
of their various creatures. 
Thou art the true Creator; 
One over alt 

those living on the earth, 
as in heaven above ; 
thou art the Saviour God. 

Nor may any man 
profit thee 
that are collected together 
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over the wide ground ; 
men on the earth, 
over all the world. 
Nor can we ever say, 
nor indeed know, 
how noble thou art, 
Eternal Lord ! 

Nor though the host of angels 
up in heaven, 

in their assembled wisdom, 
should begin to say it, 
might they ever narrate, 
nor the number know, 
how great thou art. 
Mighty Lord! 

But vast is still the wonder. 
Governor of Angels, 
if thou thyself should excite them. 
Chief of Victory, 
how glorious thou art, 
mighty and strong in power! 
King of all kings ! 
the living Christ; 
Creator of all the worlds l 
Ruler of angels. 
Noblest of all nobility. 
Saviour Lord ! 

Thou art the Prince 
that on former days, 
the joy of all women, 
fair was born 
at Bethlehem, 
that city, 

a comfort to mankind ! 
^n honour to all 
the children of men! 
To them that believe 
on the living God, 
and on that eternal light 
up in the skies. 

Thy power is so great, 
Mighty Lord ! 

so that' none truly know it, 
nor the exaltation 
of the state of the angeU 
of the King of heaven. 

I confess thee. 
Almighty God! 
1 believe on thee,' 
beloved Saviour! 
that thou art 
the great one, 
and the strong in power, 
and the condescending 
of all gods, 
and the Eternal King 
of all creatures; 
and I am • 
one of little worth, 
and a depraved mat), 
who is sinning here 
fery nearly 
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day and night. and aid me 

I do as I would not ; Father Almighty ! 

sometimes in actions^ , that I thy will 

sometimes in words^ may perform, 

sometimes in thought^ before from this fraft Ufa 

Very guilty I depart. 

in eonscious wickedness Refuse me not, 

oft and repeatedly. Lord of Glory! , 

But I beseech thee now. But grant me. 

Lord of heaven.! blessed, illustrious King! 

And pray to thee, permit me, ¥^il)lll^«liy 

best of human-b|^ri)^ up to ascend 

that thou pity me^ to sit in the sky; 

Mighty Lord ! apd praise the God of heaven 

High King of Heaven ! with the tongue of t^e holy 

and the Holy S|iiri|; world without end (i). Amen. 

Of Up JUtia |NPap»»at the end of every psalin i^ t|ie Suopapd 
Latin Psalter, the Mtowing ipay be selected asspecwoieBSof die 
Aoglo-Sa^pil pi^lv^ta deyot^ops iu prose : — 

^^0 Lord ! our Ki|i§, «iid mr God ! propitious, hearken UBto tbfi voice 
of Ihy petitioBORs. Baiga to hear ihem devoutly appFOAching thee in the 
morning hour, th^t thrpngh the greatness of thy mercy, and cieaBMdfiram 
all the stain of sins, we mf y enter thy house, and every v^here si^ diy 
praises in thy fe^.(S|)." 

'^ What is man, Lord ! Uiat thou art mindfat of l^iia, w tte son of 
man, unless thou shouldest redeem him that he may not perish for ever ? 
Impart therefore to us ifyfi help we need ; Thou who hast given thy precious 
blood for us ! Oh, grant that those whom thy death has redeemed niay 
glorify thee in Hmx lives (S)** ■ 

'^ Regard and hear us, Lord, our God ! and^tumiaate, hy the con- 
templation of thy presence, the eyes of our mtnd, ^at we sleep not in 
death : assist these ouf epdeavpurs to please thee, which thou thyself hast 
afforded to us. give us the full accomplishment of that good vrork, who 
hast given us its first pnnetple, the will to do it. Grant that we may be 
able to complete it, Oh, thou who hast imparted the wish to begin it (4).'' 

'' Make kpowci to m, Lord ! the ways &f life, and fill us with tlie de- 
tights of thy right hand. Place thy yoke upon us, which is so sweet under 
thy direction, apd grant to each of us that he may bless thee with the 
affection of his heart, and glorify thee by his intellect, through, etc. (9).'' 

^^ Oh Lord ! our streAgth, and the horn of our salvation ! impart to us 
the fervour of thy loye^ that our n^inds may love thee with unwearied affec- 
tion ; and by the eSui of tlus Atlachment to th^ nay be tiiiued towards 
our neighbour with benignify, through, etc. (6)." 

^' Govern us, Lord ! and then we shall want nothing; for ^hat is Aere 
to be desired u^c^e^ thy gov^rniinent but thyself al9i;iye? Svhat k there to 
be sought for while thou Si^rM uis, but thy glory ? Imd m tben thi^ough 
the path of justice and convest our souls from every evil action to virtue. 

(1) See the originalS/^p^ii^ Qe^inpn, App. 

(3) Spelman's Ajp^ip-^a^ ipsaljtcr, addU. to psalm ?. 

(3) Ibid. ad. ps. yjj^. (4) Ibid. ad. ps. xii. 

(5) Ibid. ps. XV. (6) Ibid. ps. i^^.. 
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CHAP. IV.] Mmu>fiAXOSIS. ftl 

May w, under iby prareetMi, miliwr ^tint the advMsiiss ihaft «iy sfisail 
us, nor dread the approach of the shadow of death or its eYiis (1).^ 

•* Lord ! strong and mi^jhty ! Lord of the virtues f King of Glory I deanse 
our heart from'every sin : keep our hands guiftless ; and separate our sadis 
fh)m alh^nity, that wc may be fit to recerve in *y holy place blessings 
from thee, Lord, our God (2)." 

'* Lord, our Ring ! who continuest for ever ; to whom all the earth is 
deservedly resounding with the voices of praise, and singing thy giory and 
honour; grant, we beseech thee, strength to thy people, against the evils 
of the present day, that we may enjoy prosperity here, and trust in thine 
eternal promises hereafter, through, etc. (5)." 

*' Lord, our Redeemer ! God of truth ! who hast redeemed mankind, 
sold to sin, not by silver or gold, but by the blood of thy precious Son, be 
our protector, and look down upon our lowliness ; and because great is 
the multitude of thy kindnesses, oh, raise our desires always to partake 
them, and excite our minds to explore them, through, etc. (4)/' 

** Lord ! who hast become our refuge before the mountains were made, 
or the dry land was formed : Author of time, yet without any limit of time 
thyself ! In thy nature there is no past* To thee the future is never new. 
There everlasting virtue is always present. There immutable truth endure^ 
for ever (S^):' 

"For thy name's sake, Lord ! extend to us thy mercy. What is sweeter 
than that by which thou hast freed us from death, and made us thine as- 
sociates in immortality? By which thou suppliest our helplessness, and 
grantest to us to continue in the fulness of holiness. May it now render 
us acceptable to thee, as it has already reconciled thee to us when alienated 
from thee (6)." 

^* Lord ! who dwellest in the loftiest space ; whose ineffable Godhead 
is confined to no created circuit, lior can be described by any mortal breath ; 
look down, we implore thee, on thy humble servants, both in heaven and 
on earth. May no pride creep into our thoughts or actions which can avert 
from us the eyes of thy mercy ! May that sincere humility and submission 
be within us, which may make us worthy of thy regard, and raise us to 
the reward of thy future glorification (7).'' 

" God of heaven and earth ! whose all-seeing providence is everlast- 
ing ! Q God, by whose death even. Tartarus was illuminated; by whose 
resurrection the multitude of thy holy ones was gladdened ; at whose as- 
cension the host of angels exulted ; we implore the excelling virtue of thy 
glory, that directed by thee into the way of eternal life, we may be de- 
fended by that arm, under whose protection those who are honoured by 
thy favour magnify thee in heaven (8)." 

" Purify, Lord, our God ! our heart and reins by the fire of the Holy 
Spirit, that we may serve thee in chastity of heart and body. Free us from 
all vice, and have mercy upon us whom thou hast redeemed by thine inesti- 
mable intercourse (9).*' 

(f ) Spelman's Anglo-Saxon Psalter, addit. to psalm iixii. 
(2) ibid. ps. xxiii. (3) Ibid. ps. xxviii. (4) Ibid. ps. xxx* 

(5) Ibid. ps. Ixxxix. (0) Ibid. ps. eviit. (7) Ibid. ps. cxii, 

(8) Ibid. ps. exxxviii. (9) Ibid. ps. xxv. 
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318 HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

The prayer of the 49th Psabn concludes thus : — 

. '^ Despise not our contnte and humble heart; and by the ineffable power 
of the Trinity, may there be the testimony of the One Divinity that, strengtli- 
ened by the Father, ren ewed by the Son, and guarded by the Holy Spirit, 
we may rejoice in thee (i).*' 

(1) SpeImaD*8 Anglo-Saxon Psalter, addit. to psalm xlix. 



END OF THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 
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PREFACE. 



The genuineness of these poems has1)een pobtiely impeached 
by Mr. Pinl^erton in his piseAm to Babour, and in a Review 
(not distinguished by the urbanity x>f its style, or the correct- 
ness of its criticis^n) of my Anglo-Saxon History, published 
in the Critical Review for January, 1800. Mr. Malcolm Laing 
has also attoek^d them is a ii^teto hiiilXsoertation «i Osrian's 
poems, and 5ome other gentlemen ill private societies have oc- 
casionally depreciated them. 

The hostility of men, respectable for their literary talents, 
could not be continued against these poems, without mncb 
injury to their credit. It was, therefore, necessary to abandon . 
them to undeserved neglect, or to vindicate them from the 
objections of their enemies, bv a series of legitimate reasoning. 

Having quoted them in the first volume of the Anglo-Saxon 
History, I was charged with grosscredulity for accrediting them. 
Thus, unexpectedly involved in the controversy, I hope to be 
pardoned for intruding on the public with a publication on the 
subject. As I am an Englishman, I have no patriotic prejudice 
in their favour; but as. an amateur of literature, I think them 
deserving of attention ; and for the reasons which I shall 
proceed to state, I believe those to which I have alluded to be 
genuine. 



London, 1803. 
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VINDICATION 

or ?W» 

ANCIEJVT BRITISH POEMS. 



It is not unknown to the curious reader, that there areWeUhpoem$ 
extant, yhich are stated to have been lyritten by Aneqrin, Taliesin, Llywarch 
H6n, and Merdhin, vho lived in the sixth century. Other literary impose 
tures having subjected these poems also to a similar suspicion, and many 
gentlemen having desired to be informed of the natwe of ihe evidence oii 
Vf hich they can be ascribed to authors so remote, it may perhaps be ac- 
ceptable to literary men, to have the evidence in their favour, and the 
arguments by which tfiey may be supported, feirly and dispassionately 
stated. 

Many persons are better qualified for tMs office than myself; but as no 
one has yet particularly discussed tfie subject, I think I shall not imper- 
tinently apply some part of the leisure qf the summer to its consideration. 
f quoted these poems, in the History of the Anglo-Saxons, because I thought 
them genuine; and the objections which this occasioned have induced me 
to investigate the question as carefully as I was able. I will adduce with 
temper, and I hope with foimess, the evidence in their favour : and I will 
notice, in the proper placed, all the arguments which I have heard against 
them. The cool and steady judgment of the public, which, after due re- 
flection, never decides wrongfully between contending partizans, will de- 
teripine the dispute. 

The subject is unquestionably important. So much gloom rests upon 
the history of our island, during the period of the Saxon invasions, that th^ 
discovery of any authors, contemporary with that period, could not but be 
a valuable present to our curiosity. If these poems be genuine, they must 
furnish very interesting matter for the contemplation of the antiquary and 
the philosopher,^ even although their rude and martial strains should want 
those elegancies which delight the refined taste. Their general subject is, 
above all others, interesting : it is the struggle of the ancient Britons against 
the invading Saxons. They describe the battles of whtdi all other me- 
mory has perished. They celebrate many patriotic warriors, whom time 
has ainiost defirauded of their fame. l%ey exhibit curious and striking 
manners. They throw maeh light on the history of their aera, and they 
contain many passages which poets need not disdain to applaud. Indeed, 
the celebrity which ^ey have for ages enjoyed amon^ their own country- 
men, is an ample testiniony ei their genius. 
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16 A VINDICATION OF THE 

But if they had no other merit, they vodd be highly valuable for their 
language. What can gratify the philologer more than to have sudi spe- 
cimens of the language of the ancient inhabitants of these islands? The 
language of the British bards, in the sixth century, must have been substan- 
tially the same with the language of the Britons who withstood the valour 
of Caesar, and of course must present us with a venerable image of, perhaps, 
the earliest language that appeared in Europe. The philosopher who 
loves to trace the progress of intellect, and to observe its original associa- 
tions, and selected forms, in those barbarous times when the arts of mental 
cultivation were little understood, will highly appreciate the works of men 
who flourished at a period so early and so singular. If these poems be 
genuine, they are of the greatest value ; and it cannot be a matter of small 
moment, to inquire if they be genuine. 

These ancient poems, and* their advocates, have been arraigned with a 
severity which, on literary subjects, is always very blameable. What- 
ever latitude may be given to the angry feelings in political controversy, 
where the magnitude . of the contending interests becomes . an apology 
for occasional warmth, there can be no justification of asperity on a 
point of antiquarian doubt. Indeed, any anger between literary men is 
not only unbecoming but absurd. The world takes no part in their ani- 
mosity. It will always form its own conclusions, not from the language, 
but the facts of the controversy. We who now read with disgust the viru- 
lence even of a Milton or a Scaliger, and who turn, with abhorrence, from 
the malignity of a Schioppius, cannot doubt but that our inferior works 
will be as revolting to the taste of our posterity, if virulence contaminate 
the pages, which ought to be sacred to fair statement, to forbearing civility, 
and dispassionate reasoning. It is a disgrace to no one to disbelieve the 
genuineness of the ancient Welsh poetry, if the evidence does not satisfy 
his judgment ; but neither can they be culpable for accrediting it who 
think that the balance of probabilities is decisively in its favour. 

These poems have not become known to us under the circumstances 
which attended those of Chatterton and Macpherson, or the pseudo-Shak- 
speare. They are not works now starting up suddenly for the firsi time 
to our knowledge. They do not owe their discovery to any individual. 
No friendly chest — ^ no ruinous turret — no auspicious accident — has 
given them to U!?. No man's interest or reputation is connected with their 
discovery. Their supporters arc, therefore, at least disinterested. They 
have been in existence, and have been known to be so for many centuries, 
but they have never been brought forward to answer any purpose of pri- 
vate interest, or national vanity. Their countrymen have long fondly che- 
rished them, but have been, till very lately, even ccnsurably careless 
whether any of their neighbours either knew or respected them. Such in- 
ditFerence as this, about documents so curious, never yet has attended any 
forgery. Nothing can be more favourable to tlieir cause — nothing can 
more strongly mark the difference which subsists between tliese poems and 
all tliose writings which are known to have been fabricated. 

It may be reasonably asked, Why, as they have been so long in exis- 
tence and eredit in Wales, have they not become more known to the world 
before our time. ^ 

The observation applies, however, not to these bards only, but to all the 
Welsh literature ; for although that has been long in existence, though 
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above iOOO MSS. (i) of its di£ferent branches are still in being, yet which 
of them has been consulted or spoken of by Eoglishnien ? The Welsh have 
poems, romances, chronicles, grammars, treatises on music, agriculture, 
and astronomy, theological, ethical, and medical works of different authors, 
from the time of the bards to our own, which are nevertheless as little 
known in England, or in Europe, as the compositions of die Chinese. — 
With the writings of most of the nations on the Continent we are familiar; 
but we have permitted ourselves to be ignorant of the literature of our 
neighbours, who are only parted from us by the Severn and the Wye. Has 
this been our fault or theirs ? Let us inquire. , 

Almost all the men who cultivated literature in Wales before the six- 
teenth century, unfortunately for our indolent curiosity, wrote in their 
native language. The bards of the twelfth, and succeeding centuries, 
whose genuineness no man affects to doubt, tiieir chronicles, their clergy, 
and their authors on other subjects, did not extend their views of fame 
beyond their petty principality, and therefore composed in Welsh. But 
the Anglo'Normans, and their descendants, would as willingly have studied 
Coptic as Welsh. Such, at least, was the opinion of the polished and 
elegant Anglo-Saxons about it, that in one of their grants of land in Corn- 
wall, the king, after mentioning the Saxon name of the place, says, *' which 
the inhabitants there called barbarico nomine, by the barbarous name of 
Pendyflg (a)." This barbarous name was Welsh ! 

The unvarying neglect of this language, and its authors, descended from 
the Anglo-Saxons to the Anglo-Normans, and of course the knowledge of. 
Welsh literature was confined to the Welsh counties. 

It is a truth, which certainly casts some disgrace on our national curiosity 
or our candour, that unless Welshmen had themselves introduced their 
authors to our notice, we should to tliis day have been as i^oryit bf their 
literature, as wie are of the MSS. and monuments now existing in Great 
Tartary. The curious and interesting catalogue of the Welsh MSS. whidi 
Edward Lhwyd made, from personal inspection, and printed in his Arcbseo* 
logia, first made Europe acquainted with the nature and extent of his coun- 
trymen's compositions. It is greatly to be lamented, that Lhwyd was pa- 
tronized so meanly, and that misfortune was permitted to shed so much 
evil on his life. He was one of those few men whose literary exertions 
have merited the liberal gratitude of their country. He was one of the 
many who never experienced it. 

The political circumstances of the Anglo-Saxons having driven the Britons 
into Wales, and of perpetually warring with them afterwards, created 
so much hostility and hatred between the two nations, that each under- 
valued the other, and despised both its language and its literature. 
When these envenomed feelings abated, the habit of neglect long survived 
the hostility. 

The Welsh language is also peculiar and original. Men .who have en- 
joyed a classical education, pass with ease and pleasantness to French, 
Italian, or Spanish. But the Welsh is so unlike the other languages of 
Europe, and its mutations present sp many difficulties, or at least the ap- 
pearance of them, to a learner, that even antiquaries have been, and are, 
deterred from acquiring it. Interest, ambitioii, and fame, which have led 

(0 This number of MSS. of course includes many transcripts of the same com- 
positions. (2) HSS. Gott. Lib. Claud. B. e. p. 38, 
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sdme lo OBplore 4ie Sasnercet, and (he Ctidiiese, IHiii% B^it to^M^^^ little 
attted td any prolic&eMy in Welsh knowledge ^ that 6teM Ihies^ Spmm h^* 
never ioflwBced any to do tfaat^eislice to Wales, whldi stvailtf^ an^ disfaal 
nalMAB have freqilenity cIsfiMned^ Wel^nneii, ott tfle Mh^ haitd, have 
bceii toa proud, aad too reclf»e. They did not feitfive IfteseitfUHe of theif 
ooHiitry, and they despised too much #ie Warrior^ vibo aeqQBfed.c^d kepi 
it. Hence vibaX Eaglt^hnen would net learn Welsh td kmyw, Hke nativesi' 
of the primeipaHty wotild not tf^netale. 

Better teehngs have at hsl predorninaled. Seme mdhhl^als Appeared 
in the last century, who wUhed the literatut'e of their eotiQtry te be more 
diffiased. the idea was too novel to be mueh attetide(i te. A spirit of 
literary patriotism has begun, however, to diffose itself, and has f^ached 
meny individnals, whose exertions have contribiiled te put fhe pabKc ifi 
possession of the Welsh remains. Among these the gentleniaA who ha^ 
nearly published a new Welsh dictionary, v/ho has given ns a tratislatien 
of the poems of Llywarch fldn, who edited those of David aK Gwifym, and 
the Cambrian Register^ and what is still more impoi^hint, who hats essen-> 
tiaily eontributed to liie preservation and notoriety ef Wel^ litei^atere, by 
editing, with two otlier Cambrian patriots^ its most aneient andhapoftaait 
regains, is well entitled to our praise. 

By this pc^lieation, entitled *' the Alyvyiiaii Afchffidogy of tfale&, col- 
lected qut of ancient MSS. (!)»'' the pubtie have, for the first time, before 
them, in a printed fbi*m, the Woi^s of the ancient Poets, whose genuine- 
Dess I hope to vindicate, and those of the succeeding poets, down to thel 
end of the fourteenth century. These occupy the first volmne. The second 
contains their curious historical triads, some genealogies, aftd historical . 
chronicles. In the third are printed the moral aphorisms ascribed to Cato» 
the Wise ; the Ibaxims, and old sayings, and proverbs of the Welsh ; thfei* 
ttf^dson the laws of poetry, the triads on naval, political, and inte^ctual 
subjects, cdled the Triads of the Bards of Britain ; triads on their most 
anGisnl laws; a copy of the laws of Howel dha, fit)m a MS. of the twelfth 
century ; extracts on their music, and a collection of ancient British mosie 
in an obsolete notation. It is stated, that other pieces of their literature 
will in due time appear. No othei- nation but the Hebrew can show such a 
body of ethicai and intellectual thought, and of versifiied composition of the 
i antiquity. 



THE PROPOSITION, WHICH IS THE SUBJECT OF THIS ESSAY, STATED. 

The proposition which I shall procted to support is this : 
** That there are poems now existing in the Welsh, or ancient British lan- 
** guage, which were written by Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch lUn, and 
"Merdhin, who flourished between ilic years 500 and 600." 
The poems, which have been ascribed to these authors, occupy the 
first 1S5 pages of the Welsh Archaiology, and are entitled, "TheCyn- 
vcirdd, " or the most ancient Poets, 

The great poem of Aneurin is entitled the Gododin.. Its subject is the 
battle of Cattraeth, in which he fought against the Saxons, lie was a 
British chieftain in some part of the North, probably among the Otladini, 

(1) Printed in 1801, in two volumes large octavo. The volume of poetry contains 584 
pages of double columns. The other, of prose, extends itj 628 pagw. A third volume 
has been since published. 
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slaughter^ that Aneurin was one of three who were the only survivors off, 
the di^liBgtikbcct mn wio led tfie Brittm^ f« tke eonfHcfv Hi^ poet was 
afterwards luUedf ticttehenm^ bf one EiddyA» 

His poem contains 920 lines, of varied measure, hat all rimed. Its 
object appears to be to commemorate The brave patriots who were engaged 
in the battle. Another poem on the Momhs aldo bears kto name \ and of 
two ^mA, etUilled ^' The laeaiHa^w of Alaeytiw^" that in some MSS. 
h«re Tabesin'd w$am, ii maf be doubled if «ne be not mon properly re- 
fecnUfr to AAeurin (i).^ 

Thr p«ems of liXieAnmt ett (IKffetevt Mljeetd* The ttiost important 
are those which concern the battles between the Britons and the ^ons ; 
and these aretiie^ poeito for whose genuinefito I argue* He lived in the 
sixth eenturf * Ife praieipal patron was Urien^ kiag o£ a little state eaUed 
Regfd» €kf whicb the. position is not certain* To this king ten poems are. 
devoted, which celebrate his patriotic battles. There are also elegies of 
Taliesinon other Bdtisb warriors, a» Owaio, the son of Urien, Erci^f, 
Madawc the Bold, and Eroy the Fierce ; Aeddon- of Mob, Uther Pendragon, 
and Corroi, the son of Dairy. His 'other poems are of less valne. Some 
are nmnteHigible^ because full of Bardic or, Droidieal mystici«Bi, and 
perhaps some are ascribed to him of which he was not the anithor. These, 
howevttf , may, torn internal ev^enc^, aad other ckremnstanees, be dfs< 
criamiated by a oareftii! and inteliigenc eiitic, well acquaintjed with the* 
language. All that bear his name have been printed in the Arehaiology. 

Ilywareh Hen lived bo1& in the sixfii «»d seventh centuries. He was. a 
prince of Atgoed>, in Cumberland. He visited the co«rt of Arthur, anA. 
consumed Ms moat vigovoos years in of)poeing the An^Ia-SsKoas. As they 
advanced, he took refuge with his surviving children in Powys, and shared 
in the 'wars of the hospilBble Cynddylan. Most of his peeoas are, of bisto- 
rieal milit^v Ote is aa elegy on Geraint, a Devonshire leader — another 
is an elegy on Urien, kkig of Bseged — another- en his patron Gynddiylan — 
aaoiker on. CaulwaUbn, ifee son ol Cadvao. The poem on his own gmt 
age, and tihe' ftite el his children, who peris^d in the wars, is very in* 
tereoiog. 

Merdhin the Caledonian, also «urnamed Wyllt, or the Salvage, has not 
left much. He was taoght by faliesin^ and, of ceurse, lived in the si^Sh 
and seventh centuries. His Afallenau, or a Poem on an Orchard, wbidi 
had ^een given to him, contains some allusions to the events of his time, 
which are curious. As this bard had the reputation of a prophet, there, 
an some thinga ascribed to him, which he never wrote, and some which he 
did write have been interpolated (2). The dialogue between him and his 
sister is obviously surreptitious ; nor do I accredit ail the Hoianau. Judi^ 
cious criticism will easily detect the spurious poems. 

I will now state the course ol argument which I shall adopt to prove the 
proposition above mentioned, and I hope to make it as satisfactory as the 
case will admit. The reader will, in justice to die subject, recollect its 
antiquity, and therefore neither expect the unerring precision of mathe- 
matical reasoning, nor the aecumula<tioHr of evid^ce overpowering doubt, 

(1) See them in Arclwiology, pp» 6i. and 84. The poem on ibe Months is after the God- 
odin, p. 44. 

(2) Giraldus expressly states this^his words WiU be ^oted presentfy. 
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which Alight he addaced, if the anthon in question had been modern 
poets. 

The evidence in favour of any ancient author may be divided into two 
sorts •- The external, and the internal. I shatt first eimsider 

TaS EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

I Will begin this by mentioning, 
ist, The old M$S. whidi now exist of these poems ; and then show, 
2dly, That these poems, or some of them, and their authors, have 
been mentioned or alluded to by a series of bards, whose works 
still exist undisputed, from before the twelfth century to a recent 
period. 
These facts will show that they are at least no modem forgery, and Uiat 
they were in existence in the twelfth century. The question will then be- 
come this — Were these poems existing genuinely in the twelfth century , 
or were they then forged ? 
To decide this great question , It will be important to inquire, 
3dly, If there were any bards among the .Britons in the sixth cen- 
tury ; and, 
4thly, If such bards as ^eurin, TaKesin, Lly warchHdn, and MerdMn, 
then existed. 
If we shall find that the Britons had bards so eaiiy, and in parycular 
these individual bards, we shall have gained one sti^ in our researches, 
and this step will not be an inconsiderable one. 

But as the question will turn on the probability of these bards leaving 
MSS. as well as oh their existence, it will be necessary to consider, 

5thly, If any writing of a century so remote as the sixdi has come 

dovm to us. 
6thly, If the Britons had then the art of writing. 
7thly, If the writing of any other Briton of this period, whose genu- 
ineness is uncttsputed, has come down to us. . 
Should these questions be satisfactorily answered in the affirmative, 
another step in our progress will be gained. If the genuine composition of 
any other Briton of this age has survived to us, so might the works of these 
British bards. 

I think I shall make a third advance, if I show, from incontrovertible 
authority, 

8lhly, That in the twelfth century there were writings of old British 
bards extant, which were lAen called ancipnt. 

This chain of proofs appears to me to make the external evidence as 
strong as the case will admit. I submit that we receive the poems of 
Homer as genuine, on a degree of external evidence not more satis- 
factory. 

I presume that I shall have acquired at least a ri^t to say, that after tliis 
series of facts in favour of these poems, nothing but their internal evi- 
dence counteracting them can warrant us in discrediting them. On 

TBEIR INTEBKAL EVIDENCE, 

I will endeavour to state, 
1st, That the subjects of this poehry could answer no purpose of in- 
terest in the twelfth century. 
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adiy, That their subjects were the most unlikely of all others for a 

forger to have chosen, 
idly, That Arthur is spoken of in a manner inconsistent wift the 

supposition of forgery. 
4lhly, That the subjects are sudi as, if genuine, might be expected 

from their real authors. 
Sthly, That the language is not obvious to modern Welshmen, and 
has therefore an important feature of the language of the times to 
which they pretend. 
6thly, That their historical allusions are true. 
7thly, That the manners they express are consistent. 
Sthly, That the form and composition of the poems suit the period. 
f shall then attempt to answer the main objections which have been 
urged against them ; and conclude with showing that the forgery could 
not have been practised without detection in those times ; that there is 
nothing extraordinary in the fact which this essay is directed to substan* 
tiate, that these poems are attested by an unvaried stream of national belief, 
and that any scepticbm about them has been of recent origin. 



I. " THE OLD MANUSGRIPTS NOW EXISTING OP THESE POEMS." 

If there had been no ancient MSS. of this poetry to have produced, it 
would not alone have been a conclusive argument against it, because the 
ancient MSS. are usually superseded by siibsequent transcripts, and be- 
cause men often admit works to be genuine, without possessing very an- 
cient MSS. of them. Of the numerous Greek and Latin works which we 
possess, how few are there of which very ancient MSS. can be adduced! 

Time and accident consume MSS. as well as buildings and men. Old 
copies decay or are lost, and new ones succeed. When families die^ 
their libraries become dispersed ; and many a MS. and book, which were 
cmce hoarded as treasures , have mouldered on stalls, or have been used 
as waste paper. Sons very often inherit neither the taste nor the knowledge 
of their fathers ; and they who squander the estates of their ancestors, are 
not very likely to be careful of their books. 

A great curiosity has, in the last century, been cherished for the oldest 
MSS. of authors. In former times, however, there was no such anxiety to 
preserve ancient transcripts. Some MSS. were preferred to others for the 
costliness of their decorations, and some for the beauty of the writing ; but 
the mere age was not in former times particularly appreciated. Even they 
who valued the authors they preserved, were not aware of the importance 
d the earliestMSS.; because when no one dreamt of doubting the genuine* 
ness of a work, they would make no provisions for proving it to a future 
generation. 

It is therefore a matter of pure chance, that any ancient MS. of a bo<^ 
has descended to us. 

We should be somewhat surprised if we inquired minutely into Uie 
evidence on which we accredit the genuineness of the numerous ancient 
authors of Greece and Rome, because in many cases we should find that , 
as far as antiquity of MSS. was concerned, it is very slight. I belieye that 
we have in no case the MSS. actually penned by the audior, scarcely any 
in the author's time, and very few within two or three centuries after him. 
III. 21 
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We have often adopted the title of the MS&* ive have fbond, and have 
ascribed them to the authors whose names irere prefixed. In soBie of the 
most eeleforatedy we' can attest the gemiineness by a series of quotitioiis 
and allusions of succeeding ages. In many we only find notiees that such 
authors wrote on such topics. Several have been received wttfaoat eitfiw of 
these protections. And yet we have generally admitted them to lie genuinei 
and laugh at the extravagance of Hardouin, who rashly pronootaeed the 
classics to be modem forgeries. 

The fact which I have urged, that these poems have passed in Wales 
from age to age unquestioned, operates against the existence <tf many 
andent MSS. They could not have anticipated doabt in a case where they 
neither had any, nor heard of any ; and could not therefore have pirovided 
against it by carefully hoarding the most ancient MSS. for their posterity to 
produce. The doubt, however, having been raised in our times, there cm 
be no question but that the old MSS. now remaining wiU be henc^orward 
very anxiously preserved. 

There b another reason why old MSS. cannot be expected to aboand ift 
Wales. This is, that, for so confined a district, it has been very often the 
object of military spoil. It was invaded and ravaged by many Ai^ilo- 
Saxon kings. It had mourned the depredations of the Irish, and still more 
of the Northmen. Oor Barold renewed their distresses in the angriest 
form before the Norman conquest. It suffered under William and the 
other Norman kings ; and no one can forget the conquest of Edward tiie 
First. Welsh history abounds with civil feuds, and their correspondent 
ruin. The destruction of the superb library at Raglan Castle occurred in tlie 
time of Cromwell, and many other libraries were dispersed or destroyed. 

Yet notwithstanding these losses, there are two, if not three andenl 
MSS. extant, which have no appearance of having been written later than 
the twelfth century. One of these is the Black Book of Caermarthen, wrfafch, 
with the other, is nowin the library at Hengurt, in Merionethshire. Tbere 
b abo another MS. in the Red Book of Hergest in Jesus College, Oxford, 
which seems to have been written in the fourteenth century. 

The MSS. in the library at Hengurt are described by Lhwyd in hb Ar^- 
cAttoAogia Britannica, published 1707. 

Mr. Lhwyd says, that the library of Hengurt, coHected in the reign df 
Charles the First by that learned and candid antiquary Robert Van^kan, 
of Hengnrt, esquire, consists of abont seventy old MSS. on parefmient, 
and a considerable number of others on paper. 

" The oldest MSS. I saw at Hengurt, b yUkfifjr dy o Gaet Vyrdhyn, or 
the Black Book of Caermarthen. It is a quarto of fifty-four leaves, containing 
poems of the sixth century, by Myrdhyn Wylft, Taliesin, Llywardi Hto, 
aindEbetb. The former part of thb book b in a large fair character, atfd 
seems tonsidembfy older than thebtter, and the latter'might possibly ha^ 
been transcribed by that noted BardCyndhelu Brydydh Mawr, or at leastia 
hb time, whieh wa^ ahont theyear ii60. I am sensiMe Dr. Daviearpboes 
this poet ninety years later; but in thb MS. fol. 53., I find he writes an 
elegy on the death of Madog al>'Mr«dydb; Prlnee ofPowys, whidi was in 
thejearlil».''--P.a2«. 

That Lhwyd is correct in plaHng GyiMHida adAmt 1160 then can b6 no 
dOobt. His'poems prove it. 

In another part of Itb catalogue, he expresses 'hindsett in Welsh of'thb 
I MS.9 what may be literailf transbtedtbus : 
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** The Maek look olCMrmartheB, a volume of fiftt-foar leaves quarto* 
parchment, in the literary of Jfr. Vaughan, at Hengurt. The first half of 
tbfs Mems to have lieen written in a very ancient large hand. The rest ia 
in a later hand, bat ancient (1)." He then specifies its contents. Among 
these are the prineipal poems of Merdhin and Llywarch H6n, with some of 
Taiiesm. The more recent hand-writing comes in at foL 45. 

From those who have lately inspected this MS. I understand that the first 
part IS written like prose, without the distinctions of the poetical lines, 
which IS a mark of its an^qoity. The Welsh Archaiology enables me to 
give the reader a specimen of this, as the editors have printed some pa^s 
out <ofit with exactness. It is in a toge hand. 

Gogonedaac arglttU 
banpich gaell. AChoe ' 
dicco de eglttis. aehagell A 
kagelKacegkiia. A vat I- 
ad. a diffais. A. Teir fin- 
haunyssit. Doe achguit. 
ae un uch elaU. A. yrU- 
gaudardit.' A. sirie ap' 
wit, Atlmeodigiiiate aw- 
raham pen lit. A. Yuehet 
tragifiiiw A: adar agaenr- 
en. A. attpaar a dien (;{). 

It requires aenie attention to distinguish the lines and their rimes, which 
atre. these : 

Gogonedaoe apghut banpieh gueH 

Atb uedicee de egluia aohageU. 

A. kageU ac eglais 

A. vastadAdiffois 

A. Teir finhatin yssit 

DaeaGhguiC 

Ac un uch ehiit 

A. yiisi;aiidiirdil 

A. siric ap'.irit 

Alh uendiguiste awraham pea fit 

A. Tuehet iragiuit 

A. adar agoeneii 

A. atlpaur a dten. - 

mie first p^rt, by &e style^ of writing, seeros^ as I am informed, to. be 
the production of the tenth century, or thereabout. The latter part resem- 
bles in the hand-writing other MSS. which are known to have been writ- 
ten in th^ time of Cyndhelu, who fiourished in the middle of the twelfth 
century. 

Another ancient MS. in this library, Lhwyd conetsetymentions under 
the title of ^' The Book of TMieshi (9),'' because it contains most of his 
poems. It is a pardiment MS. The writing is ancient. I have not myself 
jicen it, but I am assured that it has the appearance of a MS^ of the twelfth 
eentory., Fimn^th^report wMehfLlHive heard <^ the liberality of its j^- 
sent praprietOT^ Gdonei Qriflbh Itowel Vaughan, I believe I do not err in 
stating.tliat.no geoUeman,.wtosecudoeityshouKlle^ him to Heagofft, 
woidd be refosed Ibe liberty, of seeing theee twocorietts MSS. 

In the time t»f Lhwyd there was anotiier' ancient HSvin this library* wUch 

(1) P. 961. <2) Archaiology, p. ST5. 

(3) Lhwyd.Arcli.p«2Si. 
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he entitles *V The Book (^ Aneurin (1).'* It was an oi^vo, aiid:contained 
the Gododin, and some other poems ^iscrihed to Aneurin. 

This was also in parchment, and I am informed had the appearance of a 

MS. of the twelfth century. It continued in the Rengnrt library from the 

. days of Lhwyd to our time, but within the last twenty years has disappeared 

from it. I will presume that it has been only borrowed, and that it will 

be honourably returned to the collection at Hengurt. 

The Red Book of Hergest is still in the library of Jesus College, at Oxford. 
Lhwyd says that it is in parchment, in folio, containing 465 leaves (a) ; that 
it exhibits antiquities of various kinds, and wa» written at the end ol the 
fourteenth <^ntury (5). It contains the poems of Llywardi Hdn, some of 
Merdltin, and Taliesin, besides many poems of the following centuries (4). 

In the Hengurt library are two more recent transcripts of these old poems, 
which may be also mentioned. One MS. was written by Sir Hugh Pennant, 
in the time of Henry the Eighth. It contains the poems of Merdhin and 
many others (5). 

Another copious transcript, entitled '^ Y Kynveirdh Cymreig, or the 
Ancient Welsh Bards/^ was written by Mr. Robert Vaughan, in the time of 
Charles the First. It contains the Gododin ; most of Taliesin's songs ; those 
of Llywarch, and some others (6). 

There is another transcript called BLutta Kyvarwydh (7). 

In noticing these MSS. I am only stating the contents of the Hengurt 
library, and of the one at Jesus College. There are many other Welsh 
coUeetions, which contain MSS. or transcripts of these ancient poems,- of 
various ages before and since the i4th century. The Welsh MSS. in the 
library of the Earl of Maeclesfield are not yet known. They were coUected 
by the Rev. Moses Williams, who left them to Mr. William Jones, the fother 
of the late celebrated Sir William Jones. Mr. Jones bequeathed them to 
the late Earl of Maedesfield, but they have not been yet allowed to be pub- 
licly inspected. 

As they who wish to investigate the subject of the MSS. more closely may 
desire to know the best places for their research, I wiH refer them to the 
^^ General Advertisement'* to the Welsh Archaiology, which contains a 
statement of the principal collections, not of these bards only, but of aU the 
Welsh literature. 

I do not propose this work to be a idndlcation of all the poems that have 
been generally attributed to Aneurin, Taliesin, Merdhin, or Llywarch H^n, 
or promiscuously published as theirs. My object is to authenticate the ge- 
nuineness of such of them as I think beyond all dispute ; and they are the 
following : 

(1) LMryd. Arch. p. 254. 

(2) According to the account ofa genUeman who inspected ibis MS. in l78S,LhV7<f 1ms 
Stated the pages inaccurately. This gentfeman's remark, is, **YLlyfr Coch is a folio, 
conuining 360 leaves, 720 pages, and 1440 columns." 

(3) Pp. 254. and 2S1. 

(4) It also contains threis Welsh ehronicles, an ancient -Welsh grammjir, and soom 
Welsh romances, as Buchedd Cariemain, of Gharlemagno Tstori Bown (or Beris), • 
Hamtwn, Tstor i Gilydd fab Gelyddon Wledig, of the history orCilydd, son of King 
Celyddon, Tstori Efrauclarll yGogledd, or the History of Ef^auc, Earl of the North, 
YstoriGereintfabErhin,,ordieHistoryorG«reint,tiie.aoiiofErbili. The llabinogi,or 
original Welsh tales, .and tht Tstori y Seithwyr Deethioni or Uie History of the Seven 
Wise Men. It has also the ancient Welsh medical Ureatise called Meddygon Myddfa'i, 
end the Triads, entitled Trioedd TnysPrydain. 

(i) Lhwyd, 2SS. (e) Ihld. 25S. (7) U»id.257. 
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Of Arbubir. 
The Gododin. 

Of Uywarch EtvC. 

The Elegy on Geraint ab Erbin. 
Ditto on Urien Reged. 
Ditto on Cynddylan. 
Ditto on Cadwallon. 
The Poem on his old age. 
Ditto to Maenwyn. 
Ditto to the Cuckoo. 

Or HBRDHnr. 
The Arallenau. 

Of Talibsht. 

The Poons to Urien, and on his battles. 
His Dialogue with Merdhin. 
The Poems on Elphin. 
And his Historical Elegies. 

In selecting the above, I do not mean to insinuate that some others, 
iwhich are ascribed to these authors, may not be genuine likewise. I am 
satisGed that some are not genuine, and that some have been interpolated. 
There are several others, however, especially of Talicsin, which may be 
genuine. But I conceive that the auestion which presses is, not whether* 
this or that poem is to be accreditee!, because a simpler investigation of its 
evidences might determine that, if a given number had been already ad- 
mitted, but whether there are any which ought to be placed in an age so^ 
early. The prevailing scepijcism denies that there are any genuine poems 
of the sixth century extant. It asserts, that every Welsh poem, referred by 
Webhmen to this ancient period, is a factitious composition of the twelfth 
or succeeding century. My duty, therefore, if I attempt to impugn this 
scepticism, is to show that there are genuine works of the sixtfi century 
now in existence. I adduce the poems above selected as such. If my ar- 
guments are successful as to these poems, then any others may be added 
to the accredited number, which judicious and learned criticism shall allow 
to be genuine, after due consideration. 

Now of the Gododin, I have mentioned, that, until very lately, a MS. of 
it was in the llengurt library, which seemed to be of the handwriting of 
the twelfth century. I am informed that it was in handwriting and ap- 
pearance very similar to the book of Taliesin, which is yet in the library, 
and may be seen by any one. A complete transcript of the Gododin was 
made by Mr. Vaughan, in the time of Charies the First, and many copies of 
it, of various dates, exist in Welsh collections. 

The poems of Llywarch H6n, above mentioned, are in the Black Book of 
Caermarlhen, and in the Red Book of Bergest. They are part of Mr.Vaug- 
han's transcript, and of others. 

The Avallenau of Merdhin is in the Black Book of Caermarthen, with 
others that are ascribed to him. It is in Sir Hugh Pennant's transcript, 
made in the time of Henry the Eighth, in the Rulta Kyvaruydh, and in 
other transcripts. 

Of Taliesin, the Dialogue with Merdhin, the Graves of the Warriors, and a 
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lew others, are in the Black Book of Caermarthen. Most of those whidi 
I ha?e mentioned to be his are, with others, in the MS. called the Book, of 
Taliestn, in the Hengart library, which is placed in the twelfth century, or 
nearly so. Some are in the Red Book of Hergest, andall are in Mr.Vaughan's 
transcript, and many in y Kutta Kyvaniydh. 

What other ancient MSS. of any of the works of these Bards are in the 
Macclesfield or other collections, I cannot state, because I am not infbrmed. 
But I conceive, that from the above statement, I am authorized to alBrm, 
that there are MSS. of poems of these four Bards now extant, which were 
written in or before the twelfth century. I will confinathis asaertimiby 
showing, 

II. That Uiese poems, or somB of Unm, mA their authors, have been meationed 
or alluded to by a series of Bards, whose works still exist undisputed, from 
before the twelfth century to a recent period. 

There is a poem which bears the same name with one of Taliesin*s, but 
which is attributed to Golyddan. It is called AfVmes Prydein Yawr. From 
its internal evidence, it seems to have been written in the end of the 
seventh, or in the eighth century. He mentions thatthe Britons will recover 
their country again, and adds(l),** Dysgogan Merddin*'— Merddin foretells 
it. This is a direct allusion to that passage of the Avallenau, which we shall 
hereafter quote, and which Jeffery has imitated. In this passage Merdhin 
foretells the return of the Britons. 



In an ancient composition, which is usually placed in the tenth century, 
called Englynion y Clywaid, we find Llywarch quoted as a Bard : 

** Hast thou heard wbat Uywtureh sang? 
( The intrepid and brave old man ) 
Greet kindly, tho' there be no acauaintance.'* 
A gly weisti a gant Llywarch, 
Oedd henwr drud dihavarch : 
Onid kyyarwydd cyvar ch. Arch, Cynveirdd, p. 173. 

In the same poem we find Taliesin mentioned as a Bard, and his 
son quoted : 

*^ Hast thou heard what Avaon sang ? 
(Tlie son of TaHesin, whose mose was just.) 
The countenance cannot conceal the sorrow of the heart.* 

A glyweisti a gant Avaon, 

Vah Taliesin gerdd gyvion : 

Ni chel grodd gystudd calon. P. 173. 

None of the poems of Avaon have survived. 



In another of the same poems, we find Aneurin incidentally mentioned, 

and as a Bard : 

^* Hast thou heard the saying of Kennyd, 
The son of Aneurin, the well-skilled Bard ? . 
There are none free from care but the provident.* 

A glyweisti (wedyl GOnnyz 
Vab Aneurin vans celvya : 
Nid diovalond dedwyz. 

(i) ^elsh ArcbaiologEf , p. 150. 
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i ^la^tbe ttme^p^em, bpdi TalieBm and • Merdhiu are distinctly specified, 
i and as contemporaries : 

<* Hast thou beard the saying of TaUetin 
' In conTersation with Merdhin? 

, * It is natttfttl for (be indiscreet iQ laugh immoilefittely/'' 

A gly weSsti ^wedyl Taliesin, 
Yn ymzizan A Jienln : 
Gpawd i anghall traQwertbin. 



In another pocni of the same age, or perhaps earlier, we find ah obvious 
attusion to the poem of Aneurin on the. battle of Cattraeth : 

*' Like Cattraeth great and glorious.'' 
Eily wod Gattraeth vaur vygedauc. ip<Z«ft Ireh. p. 1 80. 

Why was Cattraeth great and glorious ? Not from the event, for that 
was peculiarly disastrous to the Britons ; but it was made glorious by the 
muchtselebrated poem of Aneurin upon it. Unless we presume thispoem to 
have then existed, the line has no meaning. 

These six notices of these ancient Bards are taken from poems whichy 
according to the general consent of the best Welsh critics, were written 
before the twelfth century. 

The allusions to these Bards in the authors of the iwtifth century are 
very numerous. There are not fewer than fourteen passages distinctly 
referring to these Bards, or some of their poems, in the wofts of the twelfth 
century. I will produce them as neairly..as possible in the order of their 
chronology. 

1. Between the years 1140 and H72 was Hywbl, the son of Owen, of 
Gwynedh. His father was honoured with some of the best poems of 
GwAlehmai(l) and Cynddelu (2), the two /stars of the Welsh Parnassus ; 
and to his son Hywel, whom I am going to quote, Cynddelualso addressed 
an ode (5). 

This prince wrote some odes on Love, and some on War. In one, which 
is entitled Gorhofedh, or his Delights, he mentions Merdhin, and s|)eais of 
him as a Bard. 

*' To construct an ancient or primitive song, 
A s^n^ of praise, such as Merdhin $angJ* 

Kyssylltu canu kyssevin 

Kert volyant val y cant llertin. Wekh Areh* p. 278. 

Here the prince explicitly mentions Merdhin, not merely as a Bard, but 
as one in his days, (or in the twelfth century,) ancient or primitive. To 
construct an ancient song, such as Merdhin sang, is, in effect, to say that 
Merdhin's songs were ancient. 

The expressions seem to indicate that Merdhin's poetry existed in his 
time ; for how could he have talked of constructing or putting together a 
song like Merdhin's, unless some of Merdbin's poetry was in being .^ 



^. Ctnddeld was a Bard who lived between IIKO and 1200, and whose 
genius, although various, yet excelled in the bolder strains of heroic poetry. 

(I) Arcbaiol. p. IM— ISS. Cl) Ibid. 204—307. (3) Ibid. p. 35S. 
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flb oompositioiu were nnmeroos. Forty-niiie of his pieces hare descended 

to OS. 

In bw elegy on Rhiryd, he mentions Taliesin by name, and as a 
dktingttisbed Welsh Bard. The passage will speak for itself :— 

** Whilst there was the solemn feast, and suitable wealth, • 

To me no one woold speak but agreeably ; 
To me the mild chief intermitted not his numerous gifts ; 
To me the valiant one made not the two cheeks of disgrace ; 
The song was not a voice of disgrace to the people of Gynrarch. 
From the head of T«lieftii, in bardie learning exalted, 
A bardic lay shall come to me." 

Tra Yu vyg kyret yg kyuoeth yawn, 
Nym Ilauarei y nep nam hei digawn 
Nym dilolei y lary o lawer dawn ; 
Nym goruc deur wr deurut warthlawn : 
My bu warthlef kert kynverching werin. 

benn Taliesin bartrin beirtrig 
Barteir om kyveir. Gynddelu, Marunad. Ririd, p. 2S0. 



5. In another poem, an elegy on Owen of Gwynedh, Cynddelu visibly 
altades to the poem of Taliesin on the battle of Argoed Llwy vain : 

*' Hastening mutually to urge on. 
In heroic manner, in the great field so illustrious. 
The homed array of the winged warrior 
Was the energy, the heroism of Owen. 
In the tumult, the leader of slaughter heaps carcasses. 
As in the bloody con/Uet of Argoed Uwyvain," 

Tn ebrwyd gyfarwain 

Y'gwrfoes yg orfaes cyfirgaln 

I gomawr gwriawr goradain 

Ygwrial ygwryd Owain 

Ygorun aergun aergyfrain 

Yn aergad yn Argoed Llwyfain. Gtnd. Mar, Ow, Gwyn, pAbi. 

The namesake of the hero of Cynddelu had been praised by Taliesin in 
his poem of the battle of Argoed Llwy vain on this oecasion. 

The Britons, under Urien and his son Owen, were invaded by a Saxon 
leader, whom Taliesin names Flamddwyn. This word literally means 
fiame-hearing, and therefore is probably not the real name of the Saxon 
general, but an angry epithet descriptive of his ravages. Taliesm men- 
tions that he made an insolent demand of hostages and submission from 
the Britons: 

*• Flamddwyn demanded with great impetuosity. 
Will they give hostages— are they ready ?" 
Atorelwis Flamddwyn fawr drybestawd : 
A ddodynt yngwystlon : a ynt parawd ? 

Taliesin, Gwaith Arg. li, 53. 

He then distinguishes the eager courage of Owen, who was the first to 
give the answer of patriotism to the invaders : 

" He was answered by Owen, Let the gash appear— 
They will give none— the hostages are not, shall not be ready." 

Yr attebwys Owain ddwyrain fossawd 

Nid dodynt, nid ydynt, nid ynt parawd. Ibid. 

The poet then mentions the furious conflict which followed from this 
refusal of submission. 
Now the compliment which Cynddelu paid to the hero of his elegy, 
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Owen of Gwynedh, by alluding to the battle of Llwyvafn, was this : the 
refusal and defiance to Flamddwyn was given by Owen, the son of Urien ; 
and this spirited condact produced the celebrated conflict which jbllowed. 
By comparing the battle of his Owen with that in which the Owen of 
Taliesin had distinguished himself, Cynddelu appears to have meant to 
have exalted the character of his own hero, by assimilating it to the merit 
and celebrity of his recorded namesake. 



4. This same author, Cynddelu, also alludes in another place to the 
poem of Taliesin on the battle of Argoed Uwyvain : 

*' He hurried on irapetaously to the assanlt like the flame-spreading Flamddiryn.'* 
ftwyr liysgiad fal ffleimiad Flamddwyn. Ctkd. Dadol. Rhyi, 235. 

l?ho was thb Flamddwyn ? It has been already mentioned that it is the 
descriptive name of the Saxon hero in the poem of Taliesin, on the battle 
of Argoed Llwyvain ; and it is remarkable that he is distinguished by Ta* 
liesin for the circumstance, to illustrate which his name is here introduced. 

The point of the simile is the hurrying to the attack — he hurried impe- 
tuously to it like Flamddwyn. Now when Taliesin mentions Flamddwyn, 
it is with the same circumstance of impetuosity and haste : thus, when he 
first mentions him, he says, 

I^yK^ysowys Flamddwyn. 
. ** TlAmddff^n hoiiened quickly" 

to his hostile object. 

When hementions him again, he says, 

Atorelwis Flamddwynn fawr drybestawd. 
** Flamddwyn demanded with great impeiuoHiy" 

It seems that Cynddelu introduced the simile of Flamddwyn from recol- 
lecting this poem and these expressions of Taliesin. 



(S. Cynddelu also mentions Merdhin. I will quQte the passage at lengdi, 
that the reader may have some idea of the manner of these Welsh Bards. 
The subject of the poem from which this extract is made is the death of 
Owen. The poem is an elegy on the death, the effect of which, on many, 
he now proceeds to describe : 

" On the progeny of Run lie the red earth and stones : 
Ominous, not glad tidings, was the fate of the Chief ^ 
It is an omen of the pain of agitated terror. 
To the finger from the splendour of the palace, 
To the minstrels whose request was for slender coursers (i). 
But to the crimsoned wolf of terror, and to the ravens, it was a boon. 
Frequently it will come to the memory of the profound Bards ; 
To Cynddelu it forbodes delay to his claims of honour. 
Of the honoured sovereign— the armour of the host of raging slaughter— 
Of Owen, God has determined the day ; 
Of the venerated bead appropriately predominating in Britain. 

(1) Literally " for the slender-bodied ones."" The Welsh poetry has frequently instan- 
ces of descriptive adjectives being used to express noun substantives. Thus the Bards 
sometimes put wetntr for a charming woman. The word literally means any thing 
•lender and lively. For the same interesting object, they have also the compound eiliw- 
maaod, or '^Tesembling in mien the light driven snow." 
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T|iu9 in the confiict of Arderydd, wrath AtiOked thjrovgh tb«:b«iae. 

Amid ruin and falling slaughter 

Over myriads of men, oyw Merdkin^ who waslUustrioas." 

- Ar hit Run rud weryd a main 
Y dragon coeling nid coelfoin eidwyn 
Ys ooel hrwyn braw dilain 
I gerdawr a'm preidiawra'mprain 
I eilwyon am eirchion archfain 
I flaid rud i fraw fud i frain 
I feird dwfn dyf yd a gofiain 
I Gyndelw oed ardelw urdain 
Urd Wledig- Unrig ihi aergrain 
Urdws Duw diwymawd Owain 
Urdawl ben priawdnen Prydain 
Mai gwaith Arderyd gw^th ar dyxAwn pad 
In argrad yn aergrain 
Uch myrd wyr ucb llyrdhin oed cain. 

He goes on to describe the motions of the birds of prey on the battle, 
iNliich I will add for its strong imagery. 

** Over the hawk's station, over the hawk's banquet of heads. 
Over the quivering of the spears reddening was the Wing. 
Over the howling of the storm the course of the seagull waamanifest. 
Over the blood whirling, the blood flowing, the exulting ravens were scfi^aDing. 
Over the blood gushing, ovei^ the treasure of the fierce- wing'd race, 
Was the clamour of the apt energy, aptly spreading thro' the sky. 

Uch gwalchlan uch gwalchlad pennain 

Uch gwayw ryn yn rudaw adain 

Uch gwaed gwynt golau hynt gwylain 

Uch gwaed lyry gwaedlanw gwaedai gigfrain 

Uch gwaed frau uch adnau ednain 

'J% 8*wr huysgwr huysgain yn wybyr. Mar, Ow. Choyn, 307. 

In this passage we see Merdhln mentioned as being iilualrious or splen- 
did, and as having been in the battle of Arderydd. Now Merdhin the Ba^rd 
was in this battle ; and why was he particularized with the epithet ^^ illos- 
trious?" The poem, already quoted, of Howei explains it. It was the ef- 
fect of his bardic fame. 

^. Another princely Bard was Owen CyveiLioc. He flourished between 
1150 and 1197. He was the prince of Powys. He was engaged in some 
intestine conflicts with Howel (2) ; he fought with our Henry, and at last 
excited against himself Owen of Gwynedd, the hero of the poetry of Gwalch- 
mai and Gynddelu. This hero defeated and expelled Owen Cyveilioc in 
1166 from Powys, to which, however, he was re*admitted. 

This Owen of Powys has written a very interesting poem called "Hirlas,'' 
or the Blue long Horn ; and in this we meet with an undeniable aUusion to 
the poem of Aneurin on the battle of Cattraeth. The poeni is given in 
English among Evans's specimens (1); but as his translation is^toofreeto 
suit the severity of documents for accurate reasoning, I will turn it into 
more literal English. 

After speaking of Madawc and Meilir, as <' men habituated to tumult,'' 
as '' the shields of their army,'' ^^ the teachers of battle," he suddenly 
introduces, 

** Hear how with their portion of mead, went with their liord Xo Cattraeth 
Faithful tbo purpose of their sharp weapons, 

(1) See Wynne's History of Wales, 187. 

(2) p. 7. See it better translated in Southey's Madoc% 
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The host of M ynydaae, to their ISitai rest. 

They obtained the recording, tbo* pemieious to their aetive^ leedler. 

They did not, like my warriors in the hard straggle of Maelor, 

Liberate the prisoner, yet their praise has been established." 
Kiglea am dal met myned dreig Kattraeth 
Kywir eu harvaeth ar^eu lltTeid 
6osgort Yynytawe am ea ^sysgeid 
Kawssant y hadrawt eas vlawt vleinieid 
Ni wiuueth a wnaeth vynghedwyr yng halet Vaelor 
Dillwng karcharor dullest voleid. Hirlat JTnaifi, 266. 

1 think that thU passage affords very satisfactory testimoiiy to the existence 
of the Gododin at this period, even though Aneurin's name is not here 
mentioned. 

Hy reasons for the opinion are these : 

i. The prince alludes to the irarriors who went with Mynydanc to Cat- 
traeth, as having drank their mead. Now the great topic perpetually re- 
corruig in the Gododin is j that the BrKons lost the battle of Cattraeih, and 
suffered so severely because they had drank theirmead too protoely. The 
passages in the Gododin, on this point, are numerous: for example, 

'* Men went to Cattraeth ; loqtiacioas were tlieir hosts ; 
Pale mead had been Uieir feast, and was their poison.'^ 
6wyr aeth (fattraeth oed ffraeth y lu 
Glasved eu hancwn ae gwenwyn vu. ANEuani , (rododtn, p, 3r 

** They had drank together the sparkling mead by the light of rushes : 
Pleasant was its taste, long was its wee.'* 

Cyt yven vedd gloew wrth liw babir 

Cyt Tei da ei vlas y gas bu hir. Jb.p.Z 

'' In fair order round the banquet they feasted together; 
Wine, mead. And mirth they enjoyed." 

Gloyw ddull y am dmiyt gytraelhant 
Gwin a mel a mal amnesanl. lb. p. 9. 

3. The prince mentions that the Britons went to Cattraeth under the 
conduct of Mynydauc, their Leader, and he calls them Gosgordd Mynydauc, 
the host of Mynydauc. Now Aneurin, in many places, mentions Myny^ 
dauc as the leader of the Britons, and in no fewer than five places uses the 
very phrase to express them, which Owen selects as if borrowing / 
him. I mean Gosgordd Mynydauc. Thus Aneurin said, 

** The warriors went to Cattraeth with the dawn : 
They strove in the flight daringly : 
Eleven hundred and three hundred were hurling 
Drenched in blood ; they were vehement in the darling of the lance .* 
They stationed themselves with manly gallantry 
From the host of Mynydauc the courteous. 
The warriors went to Cattraeth with the dawn. 
Confident in exposing themselves to their inevitable fate : 
They bad drank the yellow, sweet ensnaring mead. 
Merry had been the hours, merry the singers ; 
Red became their awords and plumage. 
Their white shining blades, and square helmets, 
From the host of Mynydauc the courteous." 

Gwyr a haelh Gattraeth gan wawr 
' Travodynt yn bed yn hovnawr 

Milcant a thrychant a em daflawr 
Crwyarllyt a gwynodynt waeulawr 
Ef gorsaf eng gwrlaf eng goriawr 
Rae Got9or44 Mfnydiawc mwynvawr. 
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Gwyr a aelh Gattraeth gaii>awr 
Dyirymymis ea hoet ea hangenawr 
Med yvynt melyn melys maflawr 
Blwydyn bu llewyn llawen cerdawr 
Goch ea eledyfaur na phlwawr 
Ea Uain gwynygalch a phedryolet benawr 
Rae Gofiord Jfynydawr mwyn vawr. GodoHn, p. 3. 

The Gosgordd Mynydauc, and the sad effects of the mead, are mentioned 
by Aneurin again : 

«* The waiTiors had hastened swift all ninniiig together. 
Short were their lives drunk over the distilled mead. 
The host of Mynydaac abounding with gold were in distress. 
The price of their banquet of mead was their lives." 

tiwyr a gryssiasant buant gytneit 

Hoedlvyrion medduon ueh med hidleit 

Goigerdd Vynyddawe eurawe yn rhett 

Gwerth eu gwledd o vedd vu ea heaeit. Ihid, p. 6. 

Aneurin mentions the Gosgordd Mynydauc twice more ; as, 

** Of the host of Mynydauc none escaped, 
Exeept one weapon altogether weak and precipitated." 

Osgordd Vynyddawc ni ddiangwys 

Namyn an aryf amddiphyrf amddiifirys. Ibid, p. 11. 

^^ From Gattraeth their army was loquacious. 
Of the host of Mynydawr, great in misery, 
Of three hundred, but one man came out ; 
From the wine-feast; from the mead-feast they had hastened." 

Rac Gattraeth oedd flraeth eu Ua 

osgordd Yynyddawr vawr dru 

O drychant namyn un gwr ny ddyvo 

winveith a meddveilh est gryssiasant. Ibid. p. 9. 

5. VHien to the above remark it is added that the prince of Powys says 
this tribe of Mynydauc had '^ obtained a recording," and that their praise 
was established, can we doubt that he spoke of the Gododin of Aneurin, and 
had taken from it the allusion, which has been cited from him? In the 
Gododin, these unfortunate Britons have obtained a recording/ and their 
mead is distinctly mentioned as the cause of their calamity. Hence I con- 
sider this passage in Owen's poem as a satisfactory testimony of the existence 
of the Gododin in his time. The prince has abo a line in his poem which 
is so similar to one in the Gododin, as to warrant the supposition that it 
was borrowed from it : 

Md yn hyn dihyll nam hen dehen. 

The line in the Gododin is this : 

NI bu hil dihyll na hen debeu. 

Before I dismiss the prince of Cyveilioc, I cannot Liit crave permission to 
mention a very interesting and original elegiac tm ti which occurs in his 
poem of the Hirlas. 

The prince was a turbulent warrior, generally fighting with some of his 
neighbours. His Hirlas, however, shows that he possessed a strong poetic 
genius, and applied it to celebrate the warriors who accompanied him in 
his quarrels. The plan of the poem is ingenious and picturesque. He 
fancies himself surrounded by his chiefs at the festive table, rejoicing in 
their victory ; and he orders his cupbearer to pouf out the generous beve- 
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rage to those yfhom he intends to celehrate, and whom he selects and 
describes successively. Two of his accustomed companions, and favourite 
warriors, were Moreiddig and Tudyr, who had just perished in a preceding 
battle. In the ardour of his festivity and panegyric, he forgot that they 
were no more. Therefiure, after directing the horn of mead to be sent to 
Jiis warriors, and after addressing each of them with appropriate praise, he 
proceeds to send it to Moreiddig and Tudyr . He recites dieir merit — he 
tarns to greet them — but their place is vacant — he beholds them, not — 
he hears their dying groan — he recollects their fate — his triumphant 
strains cease — his Mlarity flies, and the broken tones of mournful excia* 
mation suddenly burst out. Shall I be .pardoned if I disgress awhile to 
insert the passage in a close translation ? 

To enhance the compliment which he is going to pay, he threatens death 
to his cupbearer if he execute his office unskilfully. 

*' Fill, cupbearer, seek not deaths 
Fill the horn of honour at oor banquets, 
The long blue bom, of high privilege, of ancient tilTer, 
That covers it not sparingly ; 
Bear to Tudyr, eagle of slaughter, 
A prime beverage of florid wine. 
Thy head shall be the forfeit if there come not in 
The most delicious mead 
To the hand of Moreiddig, encourager of songs ; 
May they become old in fame before they leave us! 
Ye blameless brothers of aspiring souls. 
Of dauntless ardour that would grasp ev'n fire; 
heroes, what services ye have achieved for me! 
Not old disgustingly, but old in skill ; 
Unwearied, rushing wolves of battle ; 
First in the crimsoned rank of bleeding pikes, 
Brave leaders of the Mochnantians, from Powys, 
The prompt ones, in every need. 
Who rescue their borders from violence. 
Praise is your meed, most amiable pair: 
Ha ! —the cry of deatli— And do I miss them— 
Christ!— how I mourn their catastrophe— 
lost Moreiddig— how greatly shall I need thee ! ** 

Hirkii Euein, p. 39$. 



7. Id the same century, firom the year 1160 to 1220, lived the bard 
LLTWA]iCHABLLYWBLYN,or as he has been most commonly called, Llywarch 
Prydyd y Moch. He has left thirty-two poems. 

In one of his odes to the son of lorwerth, this bard mentions Tatiesin as 
a bard> and also a circumstance, which is the subject of one of Taliesin*s 
poemsy to which therefore Llywarch P. y Moch must be supposed to be 
alluding* The words of Llywarch are : 

** I will address my Lord 
With the greatly greeting muse. 
With the dowry of Gyridwen, 
The ruler ofBardism, 
In the manner of Tatiesin 
When he liberated Elphin 
When he overshaded the bardie mystery 
With the banners of the bards. 

Cyvarchaf ym ren 
CyTarchvawr awen 
Cyvreu Kyridwc n 
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RhvyriiMttSi 
Tn dull Taliosin 
Yn dillwng Elfin 
Tn dyllest bartin 

Bdirt vanyeri. 

Llywel. y Caiim AycjhiiH 108. • 

The poemof Taliesin, which he wrote to obtain Elpbin's release froBJ&/ 
prison where his uncle Maelgwin had confined him, yet exists. It is cdkd 
the Mead Song. It has considerable merit, and may be thus faiitiMy 
t^nslated : 

TALIESnfS MEAD SONG. 

*< I win implore the Sovereign, Supreme in every region, 
The Being who supports the heavens, Lord of ali' space, 
lie Being who made Um^ waters, to every body good. 
The Being who sends every gift and prospers 4t, 
That Maelgwn of Mona be inspired with mead, and eheer us with It 
From the mead horns— the foaming,, pave ami shisiiig liquor. ^ 
Which the bees provide, but do noteiijoy. 
Mead dioCttled I praise — its eulogy Js erory ^wiiert^ . 
Precious to the. creature whom the earth maiulaiBSi' 
God made it for man for his happiness ; 
The fierce and the mute, both eoloy it. 
The Lord made both the wild and the gentle. 
And has given them clothing for omamom^ 
And food and drink to last till judgment. 
I will implore the Sovereign, Supreme in the land 'Ofpisaee, ; 
To liberate Elphin from banishment, 
The man that gave me wine, ale, and meed. 
And the great princely steeds of gay appeartMe* 
And to me yet would give as usual t 
Yiith the will of God, he ifould bestow firantrefpjict 
Innumerable festivities in the coursoof poaee. . 
Knight of Mead^ relation of Elphin, distaBi b« thy fiBBiod<«f iMoUon.'* 

Arek.p.7i. 

Golyehaf wiedig pendefig pob wa^ 

Gwr a gynneil y nef Arglwydd po^tNt 

Gwr a woaoth y dwfr i bawb yn dda 

Gwr a wnaeth pob I lad ac ai llwdda 

Meddwer Maelgwn Mon ag an meddwa^ 

Alfeddgorn ewyn gwerlyn gwymha 

As gynnuU gwenyp ac nis mwynha 

Med hidleid moleid molud i bob tra 

Lleaws creadur a fag terra 

A wnaeth BOw i ddyn er ei ddonha 

Rhaklrod rhal mud efai mwynha 

Rhal gwyllt rhai dof Dofydd at gwua 

Yn dillig iddynt yn dillad ^dd a 

Tn fwyd yn ddiawd hyd frawd yd barha 
, Golyehaf f wiedig pendefig^gwladliedd 

I ddmwng Elphin o alltudedd 

Y gwr am rhoddes y gwin ar cwrwf ar mM 

Ar meirch mawr modur rairein eu gwedd 

Am rothwy etwa mal y dlwed4 

Trwy fodd l>ttw y rhydd trwy •enrhy^edd 

Pump pemhwnt cataK'ynghaman hedd^ 

Elffinawg farehawg medd fawyndy ogledd. 

Ta^esin wrote twoi4)ther<fOMBft€OQceniiag^£|phtff yet extant. 

One called *'Tbe ConsoIatioa^Elpltta^ " tteelber'^Maded '< To theWind ; '' 
i>ut I think the Mead Song was the.poe»whMh Llywarch P. y Modi had 
in his contemplation^ when he iudkh^wiMild address the Lord, like Tidiesin, 
to liberate Elphin, because the tiery pbrasr used by Uyivarch in spe^ng of 
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this poem; ** yn ^ffitwng Elphin/' '' to liberate Elphin/' id in the Mead 
Sol«. 

8. Nor is this all the inference to be dedoced from this poem of Qy^ 
war^h^s. The first four lines of Uywarch will be found on a comparisoii 
so nearly simMarto four eommencing Unes of another poem of Taliesin, 
that I think no one can dispute thai he borrowed them from Taliesin. 

iLTWAftCH. TaUSSIN* 

Gyrarchaf ym ren Kytarehafim Rhen 

G jrarchvawr awen YstyriaT Awe% 

Cyyrea Kyridwea Py ddyddwf angen 

Rwyf barton!. Gyn no Chyridw$n» 

** I will address Uie Lord ^ I will address the Lord 

With the greatly greeting MaSe, With the mediuting Muse, 

With the dowry of Gyridwen, That endured necessity 

The ralw ofBardism." Before Gyridwen <!)." 

The fir^t line, and part of the second, are exactly the same in bolfa. Tlie 
singular idea in the other lines proves the intentional imitation of Llywardi 
P. Moch. To speak of Gyridwen, a mythological personage very Uttk 
motioned elsewhere, could not have happened to both in an introduction 
so very similar both in metre and words, unless the one had borrowed it 
from the odier. I therefore submit that this imitation of Llywarch attests 
that this poem of Taliesin, called '* The Mab Gyvreu Taliesin," was in being 
in Llywaidf's time. IthinlL also, by Llywarch mentioning Taliesin, and 
alluding to another poem of his immediately after this imitatiim of him, 
that it warrants the assertion, according to the experienced laws of the as- 
sociation of id^id> that Lly^reb deemed the lines he was imitatfng to be 
Taiiesin's. If so, this single passage is evidence that the Mead Song, and 
the Mab Gyvren of Taliesin, wi^re existing aiid accredited as his in the 
twelfth century. 

9. Llywardi P. Modi, in this same poem, gives also an atlestalioii of 
Merdhin ; he eayS) 

<< Merdhin pfOj^hesfed 
TbatalLingwoiiMco«e . 
From the Gymry nation, 

Oat of the oppressed. 
Druids-deelared, 
That liberality shall be renewed ^ 
From the progeny of the eagles 

or Snowdon." 
Daroglift Mertin 
Dyvod hreyenhin 
O Gymry werin 

OgamfaWrf 
Dywawd derWytoii 
Dadeni heelon 
hil er'yron 

OSryrl. Ll. Ctotm li^Jk. 904. 

(1) G9vidweii'iMaMlHer«lly,>< the prodadng WMam." She Is oM of th« hetag» 
peculiar to the ancient Welsb mythology, and appears to hare been considered by the 
Bards as the productress of things; hi a wdrd, to hare borte thM character, wWdk 
Lttcr^tias gtves'i^ Yenus in hH tntfodnetion to his De NatarA Remm. There are sereral 
mythological personages mentioned in ancient Welsh literainre, who^re worth cUbM-* 
'm to, because in them we perhaps see some cnriovs renialns of the earliest tradlilefli 
•r the wefttem pirn of Km^e, 
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This prediction of Merdhin's, of better fortune to Wales, was also noticed 
by Golyddan, whom we have quoted before. The passage now existing in 
Merdhin's Avallenau, to which these bards seem to have alluded, will be 
presently adduced. 

10. The same bard has also the foUowuig allusion to the Gododin of 
Aneurin : 

*' Like Caeawg the foremost hero ministering to the birds of prey." 
Adar weinid«wc Gaeawe cynran drud. P. 998» 

Caeawg is much celebrated in the Gododin, and is several times men- 
tfoned there with epithets expressing the same quality as Llywarch in this 
passage intends to denote. This quality was his eagerness to be the fore* 
most in the battle, which Aneurin signifies by cynhaiawc and cynhorawe, 
and Llywarch by cynran ; all the three adjectives are nearly synonymous. 

As Llywarch P. Moch was one of the most distinguished poets of the 
twelfth century, it may relieve this tedious detail, if I intermix a specimen 
of his mode of describing a battle. Battles were the favourite transactions 
of that age, and therefore engrossed most of the bardic lays. They are 
usually noticed with some original touches, which to us who are nurtured 
in a happier state of intellect and society, will seem horrible and disgusting. 
How much is it to be regretted, that the melioration of our taste should be 
so distinct from the amendment of our conduct I 

*^ Melancholy it is to as, the bards of the world, that earth lies vpon him : 

Sorrow is over us : 

He was our leader beforo the wrath of fate separated os. 

The ravagers ravaged onwards with fury ; 

Dreadful was the erimson gushing from the men before so mild ; 

Dead was the greatest part in the tumult. 

Of the Yarious-coloured waves, broken was the sound of their roar : 

They were not silent ; 

A briny wave (i), extensive from exerting rage ; 

Another wave, fierce, of red gore. 

When the leader of the glittering hosts overcame 

Llewelyn, the chief of wide-spreading Alan. 

A myriad was slain—the lure of the ravens incessantly sereamiiig^ . 

All warriors— «nd a thousand in captivity 

When we passed flrom Forth Aethwy. 

On the steeds of the sea flood over the great tumult of the waves 

There were thronging spears-^wful was their fury*-* 

Conspicuous was the red rippling blood-> 

Terrible was our onset— it was unlovely- 
It was misery— it was death unparalleled : 

It was a doubt to the world, if there were left 
* A residue of us for the dissolution of age.* 



li. GwynvARBD BRTGHBiifiAWfi flourished between 1160 and 1S90. Be 
has left us two small poems ; one addressed to the Lord Bhys, the prince of 
Soafh Wales (9), the other to St. David. 

In the one addressed to Rhys, he quotes Merdhin thus, p. S70. e 

** For Tegeingyl, for Uie land of Uie Angles thronging togeUier 
For the feUow broUier of Medrawd, of whom Merdkin prophesied." 

Am Degeingyl, am dir Eingyl yn ymdyrru 

Am gydvrawd Medrawd Merdhin darogaa. Gwtk. Bn. p. 269. 

(f> The scene of diis conflict was ttie strait of the Menai, which separates Anglesey 
ftvm the main land. (9) Wynne's History, p. isa. 
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Merdhin is here mentioned as prophesying of Medrawd. If we turn tp 
his Avalienaa, we shall find that he there so^eaks of Medrawd : . 

** Sweet apple-tree, conspicaous as the hill of our congress 
Towering above the wood surrounding its roots unshaded I 
Twill prophesy the coiping again 
Of Medrawd and Arthur, the sovereign of the host. 
As at Gamlan, preparing to conflict. " 

Asallen bercn bren eil wydd^a 

Gwn coed cylch ei gwraidd digwascotva ; ' 

A mi ddysgoganas dyddaw etwa 

Medrawd ac Arthur modur tyrfa 

Camlann darmerthan dificu yna. Myrd. ilvai/. p. 153. 

I submit, that when the passage of Gwynvardd is compared with this of 
Merdhin, it will seem probable that this pait of the Avalienau was alluded 
to by Gwynvardd, and consequently that tiie Avalienau was in existence 
in his time. 

12. EuDiR Sais lived between 1160 and 1220. Eleven of his poems are 
preserved. In his Dadolwch^ or atonement to Llywelyn, the son of lor- 
werth, he mentions both Taliesin and Merdhin by name, and speaks of 
thefir poetry as being an object of sight^ consequently existing. 

This passage is certainly important ; and if the lines were to be cited by 
themselves, they would be found to express the idea I have suggested. 
But the true sense of any passage, depends sometimes on' the other parts 
with which it is connected. Now it is pro|)er that I should state » that the. 
part in which these fcwlines occur is obscure, and of difficult construction. 
But as it can answer no honourable purpose to lay before the reiider a de« 
lusion, where he expects a proof, I will translate the whole poem of Elidir 
Sais, as Uterally as possible, and leave it to his own judgment to decide 
the force of the evidence^ whlch^ in my opinion^ implies an inspection of 
existing works : 

'' Natural is the quaffing of the clear bright, wine 
From the horn of the buffalo, 
From the fold of the bugle : 

Natural is the singing of the cuckoo in the beginning of the summer, 
Natural is the increasing growth of the sprin|;ing bUde ; 
Natural to the wise is his mtcllectual wealth ; 
But not natural, not trantiuil is it to be sorrowful. 

*' Regr^ has done me great injury 
For the brothers of dignity, the best men of tl)e west; 
Brothers separated in lamentable terror by foes ; > ^ 

Oh God, and Mary, and the sisters ! Can I smile? 
Can I be rijoiced i^ilh a mind wild with anxiety 7 

*' He came as a Hon with lightning impelling. 
The excelling hawk, Uie vietorious hawk of enterprise ; 
Llewelyn, the gentle sovereign. 
Of courteous manners ; the director of the flUing of the circulating glass (1). 

^*I am not accustomed to the habit of soaring (3) ; 
I have not been roaming 
To view (3) ttie path of the songs of Talie$in ; 
Lo : I am net so agile 

(1) i. $. Of the banquta. (2) Lttcrally, •* whirling round." 

(3) ♦. e. To track or imiute from inspection, as I conceive ; but tiie word Uicrally 
means to behold, or to view. 

III. 22 
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To exprestf oui of the bardie iirains^of Mm:dkin» 

*' I will give tbee counsel : who art most excellent in disposition^ 
Whose dread spreads beyond the sea ! 
Consider, when yon oppress beyond the borders, 
To make every one extend his head to his knees; 
Be to the weak an equal distribution of the spoil ! 
Be truly mild to the songs of the right line ! 
Be of ardent courage in the slaughter-adhere to thy labonr ; 
Destroy England, and pbiivd^r it» multiiodes. 

" Mercy be to thee in thy stony fortress 
For lovinp the prophetic Deity. " 

Gnawd yr yfawdd glyw gloyw win— k> fual, 
Oiuarlh buelin, 
Gnawd cathleu cogeu cyntefln 
Gnawd y tys tywys o cgin 
Gnawd y doeth cyfoeth cysyewin 
Ni nawd nid llonydd allwynin 
Hiraeth am ry wnaeth rewin 
Braint brodyr gwellwyr gollewi n 
Broder de braw aele el in 
Duw a mair a ehwair yn cbwerthin 
Dothyw Hew a Ituchyg gorddin 
Detholwalch buddagfalcb byddin 
. . Llywelyn llyerw freyenhin 

Llary ddefawd llyw gwycddrawd gwydrin 
Nid wys gynnelawd gynnelin amchwyf 

Ni rybum gerddenin 
Edrych cyrdd cerddau Taliesin 
Edrych ni mor wyf eddein 
Ry ddarfod brau gysnodBreiddin 
Ry ddywawd oifarddwawd Ferddin 
Cyssul ath roddaf oth rin wyd goreu 

Gorofu Ira merin 
^Tfttyrych pan dreisych dross ffin 
Ystwngi^awb b^dben.ei ddeulin 
Bydd wrth wann gyfran gywrenbin 
Bydd iawn llary wrth gorddau iownllin 
Bydd wrddrud aer ddylud addilin 
Dilein Lloegr a llwgr oi gweriu 
Trugaredd ath so oth feinin gaerwedd 
garu Duw ddewin. ELmin Sais, Dad, ^45. 

The import of the passage appears to me to he, that the poems of Taliesin 
and Merdhin existed in this author's lime, or how 4iO\M they be viewed, 
ilhitated, or spoken from ? 

15. This aathor mentions Merdhm in anoftier place. 

<* Though polished my bardic style after Merdhm. " 

Llatfareit vy mardeir uedy Myrdin, JnoH i Iktw, p. M3. 

How could his style itave been formed from that of Merdhin, if poems, 
believed to have been writtenby him, had not then existed? 



14. This author, in his elegy on the death of Bhodri, has also a passage, 
which undoubtedly alludes to the Gododin of Aneurin, for the seasons 
mentioned above of the similar allusion of Owen Cyveilioc, that is, he con- 
nects three iht^gs together, wtneb are to be met with togedier in tbe 4ao- 
dodin, and <l believe only Ihera. Iliese were a mead-fei^eQisbed army, a 
great disaster, and Cattraeih the scene of it. 
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'< Woe to Britaiii,«nd its (society! 
Tram the loss of Ahodri, how greatly suitors^ will be straightened! 
It was honoured by the mead-replenished army ; 
Ob, loss tome i a misfortmie far ^worse 
Than the ruin in the lands of Gattraetb could have caused. " 

Gwae firydaln am briodoriaeth 
O'golli Rhodri neud rhygaeth elrchiaid 
' Am parchai llu medd'faeth 
O golled ym galled mawrwaeth 
Gallas drais diredd Gattraeth. Elimr Sais, M6. 



THmf&BKTH CSNTDRY. 

EiNiAWN AB GwGA^vn Ihed between 1200 and iS^O. fothie poem which 
he addressed to Llywelyn the Great, often called the son of lorwerth, (le 
has this passage : 

'* Llywelyn, mayest thou be older, and of longer good fortune, 
Than the venerable Lly warch, with the aptly ready flesh-piercer. '' 

Llywelyn hoed l^yn boed hwy dichwein. 

Ho Llywarch hybarch hybar gicwein. • Ein. Canu i t, ZlX, 

This clearly alludes to Llywarch H6n the bard. The epithet venerable, is 
but a synonym to Hen or Aged ; and the wish of better fortune applies 
truly to the affliclions, which his poems so ^ten mention. The other sin- 
gular expression, which more lireralfy means " that ivhich is sheathed in 
flesh," appears to me to allude to, or rather the idea of the expression was 
taken from, the remarkable opening of Llywarch'^ elegy on XIricm Reged. 
In this the bard, in the full ardour for rerenga, begins his poem with this 
apostrophe to his spear : 

" Let me be guided onward, thou asben thriiaiar; 

Fierce thy presence in the mutual conflict; 

'Tis better to UU than to parley (i). 
'* Let me be guided onward, thou ashen tbru^ter ; 

Fiercely was it said, in the iiassage of Lech, 
' Dunawd, the son of Pabo, never flies.' 
'*Letme foe guided onward, thou fierce ashen thruster; 

Bitter and sullen as the scornful laughter of the sea. 

Was the war of the shouting multitude 

OrUrien Rcged, burning and furious.*' 

Dymcyvarwyddiad ynhwch dywal 
Baran yn nghyvlwch 
Gwell yd Had nog.yd ydolwch 
Dymcyfarwyddiad ynhwch dywal 
Dywedydd yn nrws Llech 
** tHmawd val Pabo ni thech. '* 
Bymoyfarwyddiad ynbwch dywill chwern 
Blwng chwerthin mor ryvel dorvloeddiad 
Urien Reged greidiawl gravel. 

Llywarch HfiN, Mat. Vr, 103. 

Such Ihies as Ihese might lead a bard to designate Llywarch with a apear, 
whose sheath was flesh. This apostrophe seems the natural parent of the 
image. 

Bet^!ieen 1200 and 1250, lived PflYiifp IMdyi^d. He has 4efc six poems. 
(1 ) Archatol. <p. «t3,, whA in Owen's Llywarch, p. %2. 
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In one, called a Contention with the Poetasters, he mentions Taliesin in a 
very remarkable manner : 

** The ancient song of Taliesin, to the King of the Elements. ** 

Hengerd Talyesin y teyrned elvyd. Pn. Brtd. Amryi. 378. 

Her6 is an author, who flourished in 1250, describing Taliesin's poetry 
as being at that time ancient. An ancient song, of course, implies a song 
written some centuries before the writer who uses the epithet.. If about 
1250, a bard styled Taliesin's poetry ancient poetry, with what propriety 
can we say in contradiction to him, that it was not ancient, but had been 
then recently forged. Surely ihis bard Phylip, whom we may justly call 
ancient now, was a better judge of what was ancient in hb day, than we 
are at the distance of almost six centuries after him. 

By the song of Taliesin to the King of the Elements, it is highly probable 
that he means Taliesin's Poem to the Wind, which yet exists. 



David Benvras lived between 1190 and 1240. He has left twelve poet- 
ical pieces, chiefly elegies and heroic odes. Que of his odes to Llewelyn 
the Great, he opens with this invocation : 

" May the Being who made the splendours of the West ; 
The sun and chilling moon, glorious habitations : 
May He that rules above in universal light, graciously grant to me 
The fulness of the glowing muse of Merdhin, 
To sing the praise of heroes, as Aneurin sang 
In the day that he composed the Gododin : 
That I may celebrate the felicity of the people of the happy land 
Of the chief of Gwyned, the prosperous boundary. " 

Gwr a wnaeth llewych o*r gorllewin 
Haul a Uoer addocr addef iessin 
Am gwnel radd uchel rwyf cyfychwin 
Oyflawn awen awydd Fyrddin 
1 ganu molliant mat Aneurin gynt 
Dydd y cant Ododin. 
Gwynedd liendeflg (linnedig ffin 
Gwanas deyrnas deg cywrenhin. 

D. B£N VRAS, Awdl i Ly%D. 

We have here a full attestation of these points : 

That in this bard's days there was a poem called the Gododin ; 

That its author was Aneurin; 

That its subject was the praise of heroes ; 

That Merdhin had also composed poetry ; 

That Merdhin's poetry was then extant. 
For the bard describes it as '* the fulness of the glowing muse ;" 

That both Aneurin's and Mcrdliin's poetry was then highly estimated. 

To feel the complete force of this testimony, let us recollect that this bard 
was bom in the twelfth century. 

This same bard, David Beuvras, is also a witness in favour of Taliesin— 
for in the same ode he sings, 

'* If it. bad happened to me to have been a prophet. 
If I had the bardic style of the primitive bardic genius, 
1 could not have narrated the merit of his martial labours ; 

. Not Taliesin could have done it. ^ P. 308. 

Be im byw be byddwn dewin 
Ym marddair mawrddawn gyssevin 
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Adrawdd ei ddaed aerdrin ni allwn 

Ki allat Daieissin. P. 308. 

It is obvious, from the association of the barcVs ideas in this extract, 
that he deemed Taliesin one of the early bards of his country, and that 
Talicsin's muse was directed to describe the actions of warriors. It is 
also my impression, that if Tajiesin's farne had not been upheld by works 
of his then existing, he would not have been so particularised. 

The same bard also mentions Llywarch ; for in praising one Gruffud, 
he say, 

** GrafTudd with crimson'd arms will be likened 
In the spear of honoar to Llywarch, the son of Elidir. '' 

Gruffudd arfeu rhudd rydebygir 

Greid barch i Llywarch fab Elidir. D. Ben v. Mar Ruffudd. 320. 

The poet Llywarch was the son of EUder Lydanwyn. We have already 
mentioned bow Llywaich distinguished his spear in his elegy on Urieu. 



Llycad Gwr was a bard, and Ifted between 1220, and 1270. He has left 
five poems on warlike subjects. Two are odes to Llywelyn, the son of 
Gruffudd, the last British priucegtvho vuled inTV'ales. In one of these he 
says, 

** His flery ravages, like those of Flamddwyn, extended far. " 

Hirbell val Flamddwyn y flamgyrcheu. Lltgad Gwn, p. 345. 

This is an allusion to that poem of Taliesin's before mentioned, in which 
it is said that Flamddwyn spread from Argoed to Arvynydd. 

** Flamddwynbastened with four bodies of men 
To surround Godeu and Reged ; 
He spread from Argoed to Arvynydd." 

Dygrysowys Flamddwyn yn bedwarllu 

Goddeu a Reged i ymddulla 

Dyfwy o Argoed hyd Arfynydd. Taliesin, Gwailh Arg. U, 53. 



LYH DhU) who flourished between 1280 and 1520, in his poem to Sir 
Gruffudd Llwyn in prison, also alhides to Flamddwyn^ p. 409. ; and in the 
same poem expressly mentions Taliesin, p. 410., and Elfin ; and is clearly 
allowed. 

After mentioning that his hero, Gruffudd, was a prisoner, he invokes St. 
David thus: 

" If mine were the power^rharacterised in Taliesin, 
When he fetched Ellin, the breaker of the spear of (Conflict, 
The impulse should be to the beneiit of Gruffudd. '" 
Pel mau pwyll ddiau ddyad Talyesin 
Pan gyrchawdd Elffin dar trin trychiad 
Pwyll yudd Ruffudd. Gwilym Dhu, i Syr Gruffkidd Lkoyd, 410. 

In the same poem he also mentions Llywarch : 
** The contemplated rererence of Llywarch, the ruler of a tribe.* 

Myfyr barch Llywarch llywydd clwdaw. Sh, 410. 

In his elegy on Trahaiarn, he mentions many bards, and among them, he 
notices Merdhin : 
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*^ Good was the fortune of the song to Qmian the divine ; 
Good uras Merdhin, with bis descent from the tribe of Meirehi<»n. 
Good was LlevOed, ever tlie suppojter of morality. '' 

Da fu fTawd y wawd i \Viawn ddewin 

Da Fyrddin a* i lin o Iwylh Mcirchiawn 

Da Lefoed erioed da radlawn arddelw. Gwiltm, Jfeir. Trakai€rm, 4iu 



lonwJSRTH Vych AN wrote poetry between 1290 and 1540. In lus ode to 
a pretty woman, he mentions Merdhin as a poet : 

'* More precious with the splendid bards' every lon^ day. 
That when Merdhin, of profoufid learning, sang of Gw«ndydd. 

Ys mwy gan y beird ^eird bob hirddyd 

Na fan gant Myrddin maWrddysc Gwendydd. 4i 5. 



Rhisserbyn, between 1290 and 1540, composed an ode to Hywel ab Gni- 
fudd. In this he mentions Aneurin as a bardj wiih whose style of compo- 
sition he was acquainted, and Merdhin, as an author, whose compositions 
he possessed and valued. 

** A tongue with the eloquence of Aneurin's si^endid panegyrics." 
*^ I will preserve, in honoured authority, the memorials of Merdhin." 

Tawawt un arawt Aneurin gwawt glaer. 

Kaf am urddawl rwysc koven Myrdin. Rniss. i ByweL 433. 



Madoc Dwygraig, a poet between 1290 and 1540, has left ten poems. In 

the verses to a loose woman, he mentions Merdhin, and obviously alludes 

to bis Avallenau. The two first woitls, Afallen beren, of all Madoc's stanzas, 

are those which begin almost all the Stanzas^ of Merdhin's Avalienau. 

Indeed, Madoc's poem is a completer parody on it. He mentions Merdhin 

in it twice : 

*' An apple-tree 
Equally bearing a profusion of leaves was given to Merdhin." 

Ail yn dwyn rhyddail i rhodded Fyrddin. Madawg, » Ferck, 487. 

''Shall I become like Merdhin?" ' Rid. 488. 



Of Sevinyn's poems, between 1520 and 1578, three remain. In his elegy 
on lorworth Gyrioc, he mentions Merdhin and Aneurin thus : 503, 506. 

'' May I have the gift of amusing language, 

Large as the greatly gifted vineous movements of Mcrdhin's imagination." 
" The report of thousands is the praise of Aneurin." 

Maith mawrddwyn gwindaith Myrddin geudawd 

Medd cyboedd milocdd molawd Aneurin. Skynyh, Mar. larw, 503, SOi. 

"Ihisu a stroBg^iadlcationof Aueurin's celebrity. 



vIoRWERTH Llwyd, who livedbelwcen 1510 and 1560, mentions Merdhin : 
•*^ Tbe«M>qaent and wisely expressed inquiries of Merdhin." 
Hyawdl doethfin holion Myrdhin. P. 506. 

And alludes to Elphin, p. 506. on whom Talicsin wrote. 
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GRDFCpD AB Maredudd, who lived at the same [itfrUid, mientionsLlywarch 
twice, p. 458. and 476. 



So- David ABGwtLtM, one of the favourites of the WeMi muse, in this 
century, mentions both 3ferdhin and Taliesin ( 1}» 

I am sensible that I must have trespassed to my owii disadvantage on the 
patience of the Deader, by this long arid weai^ing doiail, which has even 
wearied myself. But such a series of evidence as this, is of the last impor- 
tance on such a question as the present. A series like this, we should 
exact and search for, if Pindar oi* E^hylus hftd been put upon their trials. 
It is a series of proof whidi forgery cari never have. It can only attend 
genuine works, and I adduce it as forming a very substantial part' of that 
column of evidence by vyhich the ancient AVclsh jjoetry must now be 
supported^ 

SUMMARY OF TAB PREOBDIlf^ EVIDENCIT. 

Twill beg leave to assist the reader's recollection by a short summary of 
the preceding. 

Before the twelfth century, we have found all the four ancient bards 
mentioned as bards, and some of their observations recited. In one, Ta- 
liesin and Merdhin were mentioned as contemporaries, who conversed 
together. The Avallenau and the Gododin were in others indirectly al- 
luded to. 

In the works of the twelfth century, we found Merdhin's poetry men- 
tioned several times. Once his Avallenau obviously referred to, at another 
time his works spoken of as extant, and at another time as being then 
ancient. 

Taliesin is not only several tim6s mentioned as a bard of distinction and 
repute, but his poems were spoken of as having been seen, and of course 
eximi : His poem on the battle of Argoed Li wy vain was three limes alluded 
to ; his Mead Song, and his Mab Cy vrcu were quoted. 

The Gododin ofAneorinvras twice indirectly alluded to. 

In the thirteenth century, Llywarch was mentioned with epithets and 
circumstances that seemed borrowed from his poems: 

T^c Gododin was expressly mentioned as Aneurin's, and with high 
panegyric, and as extant. Bis power of heroic poetry was twice besides 
alluded to. 

Taliesin is mentioned often as a bard of great celebrity, and who sang 
heroic poetry. Hi's poem to the Wind wais expressly named, and as a poem 
esteemed ancient in this century. IFis poems on Argoed Llwy vain, and on 
Elfin, wfere also alluded to, and hispcelic powcfrs are spoken of as objects 
of emulation: Merdhin is repeatedly mentioned as a bard, and as having 
left wxwfcs of great estimation ': his Avallenau is even parodied, and his 
style is mentioned as an object of imitation. 

Isubmit that all this most be allowed, to prove that the works of these 
bards, for which I am reasoning, were in being in the twelfth century. On 
this* vantage ground I take my stand. It is a great point gained, to show 
that this degree of antiquity at least cannot be denied to them. It must 
afford thereader much satisfaction, I apprebettd^ to be assured that when 

(1) See p. a. SI. and 222. of his works, edited by Messrs. Owen Jones, and William 
Owfcn, now Dfr. Owen Pughe: 
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his attention ia called to these interesting remains, it witl not he bestowed 
on a modern forgery. 

The questions now to be discussed will he therefore these .* Were these 
poems fahricated in the twelfth century^ or before? or, Are they as genuine 
as they pretend to he ? 

That they could not be fabricated in the twelfth ceiitur^', wilf, I hope, ap- 
pear from some of the leading topics, which I shall arrange by and by, 
under the head of their internal evidence. But I wilt take the opportunity 
now of requesting the reader to remark, that there is not one tittle of evi- 
dence extant, that they did first appear in the twelfth century. It is an 
assertion which cannot be proved, and which, therefore, is gratuitous and 
visionary. I wish to put this strongly, and for this reason. If there were 
any sort of direct evidence to show that these poems were made in the 
twelfth century, then all the good effect I could hope to gain, by adducing 
facts and reasoning, in order to place them in the sixth, would be, that I 
should present one mass of testimony against another mass of testimony. 
It would be a case of opposing probabilities. It would be, like what trials 
about horses, footways, and boundaries too commonly are ; I mean a com- 
petition of evidence, in which the court and jury can hardly discern which 
side they ought in justice to prefer. 

But the present argument is not of this species. In considering whether 
these poems belong to the sixth century, or the twelfth, there is no opposing 
wall to pull down, no mistaken testimony to refute. The supposition 
which places them in the twelfth century has UQt one fact to warrant it. 
There are the decisive proofs of MSS. and the series of quotations, which I 
have already adduced, to prove that they must have been in existence in tlie 
twelltli century ; but there is no document existing that confines them to this 
century, or that imposes any restriction on the liberty of inquiring to what 
previous centuiy they belong. 

No reasoner, and no antiquary,^ will allow mere guesses, or mere asser- 
tions, to be sufficient to limit them to the twelfth, or to any other age. 
But finding the ground unoccupied, they will feel themselves free to exa- 
mine what Uie period is in which tiie weight of proof inclines to place the 
first existence of these poems. 

The evidence already adduced to show that they were extant in the twelfth 
century, if fairly reasoned from, will compel us to infer that tliey were in exis- 
tence anterior to the twelfth. Those MSS. of these poems, which seem to 
belong to this ccntui7, point our attention to a preceding age. They do not 
adduce the poems as anonymous poems, which might have been the works 
of authors of the twelfth century, biit they state them to be more ancient 
compositions. So the bards of the twelfth, and other centuries, who cite 
or allude to them or their authors, do not refer to them as works of their 
contemporaries, but as of bards whom we know to have belonged to an an- 
terior period. Therefore the natural tendency of tlie evidence already stated 
is to show that we must inquire into a period preceding the twelfth for the 
dhronology of their authors. 

Ill- The next fact wbicli I shall proceed to substantiate is, there were l>ards 
among the Britons in the sixth century. 

It is cei'tainly necessary to ascertain whether there were any bards at all 
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in the sixth century, because, if such men did not ihen exist among the 
Britons, the question cannot be agitated further. 

That there were bards in^fhe sixth century, seems to me to be a position 
which may be proved two ways; 1st, by inference — that is, proving their 
existence both before and after that period, and inferring from thence, that 
they were also in the middle interval ; 2dly, by direct evidence of authors 
contemporary with the sixth century. I will beg leave to Use boih species 
of proof, lest any gentleman should think that the direct evidence is not 
abne sufliciently conclusive. 

It may be therefore first stated, that there were Bards among the Britons, 
who composed and sang poetry, on the actions of celebrated men, before 
the fourth century, and in the tenth and twelfth centuries. 

The Celtic population of Gaul and Britain was distinguished by a remark- 
able set of men, whom ihc classicalanthors called Druid's. Caesar has des- 
cribed (hem with his usual intelligence, and if we do justice to his inquiring 
mind, sedate judgment, and militar)' habit of^cxactness,we shall not doubt 
his precision. He says, that their singular discipline flourished most in 
Britain, and that one of the Druidical practices was to commit to memory a 
great number of verses (1). Other authors have discriminated the Druids 
into three sorts of persons, who are named the Druids, the Ovates or Vates, 
and the Bards. These three orders are stated by Strabo (2), by Diodorus Si-* 
cuius ($), and Ammianus Marcellinus (4). The bards are called poets, and 
composers of hymns, by Strabo ; and they sang to instruments like lyres, 
according to Diodorus. Lucan also mentions them as celebrating the deeds 
of their heroes in verse. His words, literally translated, are, '* You also, 
ye Vate8,who transmit to immortality by your praises the spirits of the 
brave, of those slain in battle ; Bards ! ye may securely pour your nume- . 
rous songs (5)." 

Other authors speak of them in the same strain. Appian exhibits a Bard 
as celebrating a king for his descent (6>, as welt as for his wealth and cou- 
rage ; and Posidonius declares that the Celts carried Bards with them, as the 
companions of their table who sang their praises (7). 

Some of these authors lived before the first century; some afterwards. 
Marcellinus, who flourit^hed in the fouHfa, says, '' The Bards chanted in 
heroic verses, to the sweet notes of (he lyre, the brave deeds of the illus- 
trious (8)." 

That these singular people had a degree of knowledge aitiong them, whicli 
is not common to barbarous nations, is clear from what Strabo, C«sar, and 
Mela state of the Druids. Strabo, after mentioning the Bards, says, that 
the Ovates sacrifice and contemplate the nature of things, and that the 
Druids, besides the study of nature, dispute concerning moral philosophy. 
They thought that neither the souls of men, nor the world, would be de- 
stroyed, though they would suffer at some period from fire and water (9). 
Caesar (10), and Mela (11), declare that they disputed and taught their 
youth about the stars and their motion, the magnitude of llie world, the 
nature ofthin gs, and the power and energy of the immortal Gods. 

That Bards existed in Britain in and before the tenth century, is obvioui 

(I) DeBeH. Gall. 1. y1. (2) Geog. I. ir. p. 197—302. (3; I. v. p. 213—308. 

(4) I. XV. p. 75* (5) 1. 1. («) In his Cellico. 

. (T) Atli. Diep. 1. Ti. p. 946. (8) I. xr. c. 9. p. 73. (9) I. It. p. 302. 

(to) 1. vi. (11) 1. iii. c. 2. p. 243. 
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to all who inspect the laws of Howel ^a. He reigned soon after the year 
900 (!}. His laws not only meutioa the Bards, but speak of tbem as a re- 
gular and established order of men. They are described as being in an 
organised state indifferent ranks and degrees, with various duties and emo- 
luments assigned to them, and as forming an important and respected part 
of the royal household. 

The one called Bardd Teulu, was the Bard of the family. There was 
also a Bardd Gadeirioc, who was superior to the others (2). He is alsocalled 
the Pencerdd, the chief of song; and he was the Bard who had obtained 
the Cadair (5). The other Bards were in some degree subjected to him, 
for no Bard was to ask for any thing without his leave, while he held the 
office, excepting Bards from other sovereignties (4). 

At the three principal feasts, the lamiiy Bard was to sit near the Pen* 
teulu, the head of die household (5). The importance of tins position, 
we may estimate by observing a preceding law, which dictates that the 
P^teuiu was to be tlie king's son, of nephew, or brother, or a person of 
suitable dignity (6). He was to give the harp to the Bard, who was to sing 
to him wheneverhe pleased (7). The Bardd Cadcirioc wasone of die fourteen 
who sat at the king's table, near the judge of the court (8). 

The family Bard enjoyed free land, a horse, and clothing from the king 
and queen (9) . He was supported by the Penteulu , and had other privileges. 

When songs were required, the Bardd Gadeirioe was to sing first the 
praise of God, then of the king ; after him, the family Bard disphiyed his 
powers. When an army was ready to engage, the Bard was to sing the 
*' Unbeniaeth Prydain." The monarchy of Britain (iO). 

If v/e advance to the twelfth century, we find the most decisive evidence 
of. their continuing existence and credit. Giraldus Gambrensis, who was' 
born in 1150, mentions ihat, on a certain day, Llewelyn, prince of Gwy- 
nedh, held a great court, at which all his nobles were present. At the end 
of the dinner, a man of eloquence came forward. Giraldus adds, '* He was 
of that kind which, in tlie British, as well as in the Lattzrlanguage, are 
called ftards (11)." 

. That these bards applied their muse to historical purposes^ is proved by 
the speech of die Welsh prince, who says, '* As long as Wales shall stand, 
this noble deed will be transmitted with deserved praises and applauses by 
historical writings, and hy the mouths of those singing (12). " 

But if we appeal to the Welsh libraries, wesh:^! fmd that there are poems 
now remaining of many Bards who lived in the twelfth century. I will 
name the Bards, and note the pages which iheir works occupy in the Welsh 
Archaioiogy (15), and ihe timesxwhereiu ihey flourished. 

(I) He went ta Rome in 926, (2) Leges liewel, p. 36. (3) IbM. 68« 
(4) Leges Howel, 69. (5) Ibid. 35. (6) Ibid. 15. 
(7) Ibid. 16, 17. (8) Ibid. 14. (9) Ibid. 35. 
(le) P. 36. See more of them, p. 29. 68, 69. 

(II) Procefisitin Gnc prandit coram omnibus virqoidam lingQtt dieacid, cujusraedl 
lingua Britannica sicut et Lattna Bardi dicuntur; unde Lueenaa : 

Plurlma concretl fiiderant ctutaliia Burdi. 
GiRALDis, d€ Jure et Statu Menev. Ece. ap, Wharton't Anglia Saeray 
v. ii. p. 559. 

(12) Quod, quamdiu WaIHa stahit, nobile factum bnjus et per bistprias scripUset 
per oraeaneniium d'ignis per tempora cuncta laudibusAique.preooniis eflerretuTi 

GiRALD. lb, 

(13) In the first volume. 
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Uao-1160 MeHyr . Page !«• 

1150—1190 Gwalcbmai , . igt 

. 1150—1200 Cynddelu . . SMM 

1150— llfliT Owain Cyveillawg. ' *. aos 

1150—1200 Daniel ab LI. Mew. 269 

tt60--1220 Gwynvardd Brycherniawg 269 

lieH>— 1«20 Gwyiym Ryvcl 27* 

114^^1172 Hywelab Owain Gwynedd; 275 

llfiO— 1220 Llywarch ab Llywclyn. 279 

1170—1220 Meilyr ab Gwalcbmai sagt 

1170—1220 Einiawn ab Gwalcbmai . 329 

1160^1210 Seisyll 388 

1160— 12?0 tlldyr Sals 315 

1170—1210 f)cwl Mynyw 345 

The suceeediflg centuries abound wiih Bards whose works are also 
extant. I will mention only the poets of the following, or thirteenth cen- 
lory, to give the reader an idea of the Welsh poetry extant. 

1230—1280 Llywclyn Vardd Page 355 

1250—1290 Bleddyri Vardd . 363 

1210—1260 Grufuidd ab Gwrgeneu 373 

1200—1250 PhylipBrydydd . 375 

1210—1260 Prydydd Bychan 379 

1S30— 1270 Kiniawn ab Madawg Bhabawd. . .' 391 

1«70— 1320 Gwern^ ab Clydno 39» 

iaia-1280 Hywel Voel ab Griffiri ■ . . 392 

126a-1300 Grufndd ab yr Yn^d Coch 39» 

1220—1300 Madawg ab GwaUter 404. 

1280—1320 GwiiymDhu ; i08 

1280—1330 Llywelyn Brydd Hodnaut iia 

1280—1330 Hillyn 413 

1290—1340 lorwerlh Vychan 414 

1290—1340 Llywelyn Dhu 416 

1290—1340 Llywarch Llaety 416 

1800^1340 Casnodyn 421 

1290^13i0 Bblsserdyn . a 42B 

1290—1340 Gruffud ab D. ab Tudor, 477 

1290—1340 Madawg Dwy&raig *. . \ . . . . 481 

Tliere are as many Bards in the two subsequent centuries. 

That there were similar Bards in the sixth century. — Whoever 
maturely weighs the circuipstances adduced in the preceding argument, 
will not be unwilling to admit this assertion the moment it is made. 
Because, if they do not warrant the inference, that Bards continued 
to be in Britain during the centuries between the fourth and tenth, what a 
strange supposition must be made ? They are t>roved to have existed here 
before the foirrth, in the tenth, twelfth, and following centuries. To re- 
concile with these facts a denial of their existence in the sixlh, we must be- 
lieve, that after having flourished in the island, they became extinct ; that 
they re-appeared again about the tenth, to vanish again, and resuscitate in- 
the twelfth century; since which period they have remained till near our 
times. To explain the frequent vanishings and re -appearances of these 
apparitions by reasoning or history, will cef taihly be found much more 
dililcuU than to admit the probable inference,. that they never disappeared 
at all, but continued to nourish from the fourth century to the twelfth^ an 
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inference which the laws of Howel corroborate, because the Bards appear 
there in a character of much dignity and credit, with every appearance of 
a long previous establishment. 

That there were Bards in the sixth century is a more credible fact than 
even their authenticated existence in the first. Because, between these pe- 
riods, the Roman conquest and colonization of the island took place. The 
Romans continued in Britain till the beginning of the fifth century ; and it 
is expressly staled by Tacitus, of one of their governors, what is probable 
of most of his successors, that his policy was directed to improve and civi- 
lize the Britons. Now it would be a new discovery to make, that Roman 
civilization would dimini^ii the knowledge or intellectual talents of a semi- 
biarbarous people. Surely, if Iherc had been any literary talent in Britain 
before the Romans came, it would be rather augmented than destroyed 
by the literature and intercourse of this polished iiatiou for almost four 
hundred years. 

The continuity of the bardic profession from the days of Cssar to more 
recent times, appears to me to be strongly intimated by the continued use 
und application of the term Bards to the Welsh poets during all the inter- 
val. Strabo, Diodorus, and Posidonius called the poets of the Keltic na- 
tions Bardoi; Lncan and Marccllinos, Bardi. The laws of tlowel Dha exhi- 
bit the Welsh poets of the tenth century under the same name of Bardd. 
Giraldus, in the twelfth century, attests that they then also bore the same 
appellation ; and all the Welsh poems and authors existing designate them 
through every age by the same term. So indigenous is this word in the 
Welsh langUiigc, that it is the root of twenty- two combinations, all alluding 
to the original meaning. We have also the evidence of a Roman author, 
that the word was borrowed from the Keltic in Gaul, from which Britain 
was peopled. Sextus Pompeius Fcstus says, that Bardus is a word which, 
in ancient Gaul, signified singer, a man who sung the praises of the brave. 
He adds, that it was derived from their order of Bards (1). 

Two great events happened in Britain in the fifth century, which pecu* 
Uarly tended to inspire and perpetuate its Bards. One was the secession 
of the Britons from the Roman government} and the assertion of their in- 
dependence, aboiit the year 410 (2). The other was the invasion of the 
Saxons. What subjecU could have given to poetry more energy and im- 
portance than these incidents? The Bardic genius must not only have 
burnt with new zeal and inspiration, but the chiefs must have more liberally 
encouraged, and the people more cnihusiastically api>iauded it. 

We have one direct evidence that there were British poets in the sixtli 
century, who sung the praises of ihc great, in a casual passage of Venantius 
Forlunatus. In paneg^Tising the Dux Lupus, he tells him, that the Britbh 
Chrolta sings him : 

Romanusque lyra plaudat tibi, barbarus liarpa 
Graecus anhillala, cAro^/a Britanna canat (3;. 

This was the ancient Welsh crwih, a sort of violin. It is mentioned in 
the laws of Howel Dha. It is probably the same to which Cuthbert, in the 
eighth century, the pupil of our venerable Bcde, alludes : '*• I should like to 

(i) Bardus, Gallice cantor appellatur, qui viroruai rorttum laudes canil : a gente 
ardo rum. Glott. 

(•i) S«e History of \ht Aiii^lo-Saion8,'TOl. i. p. t07. 
t) I, Tii. p. itf9. ed. Mogunl. I6t7. 
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have acitharista who could play on ihe cithara, which we cdXkd JRottw, 
because I have a cithara (1).'' 

There are two passages of Gildas, who, as well as Fortunatus, lived in 
the sixth century, which seem to me to be liieant of Bards. The first is a 
part of his violent declamation against the British kings (2) : *' By their 
erected greediness of ears are heard not the praises of God, from the tune- 
ful voice of the youths of Christ sweetly modulating, and the spirit of ec- 
clesiastical melody ; but their own praises^ which are nothing, fram the 
mouths of scoundrel proclaimers, full of lies ^ foaming with ardour to- 
gether, and braying it like bacchanals" 

If we consider the passage, I think we must perceive that it is an in- 
tended contrast between twO sorts of vocal music, the ecclesiastical and 
that used before chieftains. The first is described with smooth and applau- 
sive epithets : the otlier is not described, but is branded with angry 
phrase. Now, if we recollect the enmity which at ail limes subsisted 
between the Welsh bards and the monks; the custom of tlje bards, to sing 
at the feasts the praises of their chiefs ; the direction in Howers laws, that 
they fbould do so ; and the very virulent phraseology in which Gildas in- 
dulges throughout his epistle ; I presume it will not be incorrect to say, that 
he alludes to Bards in this paragraph. Gildas is not the first man to whom 
bards and secular music, have been offensive. If Plato could banish Homer; 
if a prince, to whom Ariosto presented his poems, could ask him where the 
devil he got such fooleries ; if the monks, in the middle ages, could so 
abuse the minstrels, and they the monks, as we know they reciprocally 
did, we shall not be surprised that Gildas called the bards scoundrels, and 
censured their encomiastic songs as bacchanalian uproar (3) . 

In another passage, he says, amidst his inculpation of the British clergy, 
that they were slow to hear tlie precepts of the saints ; ^' but strenuous and 
intent to listen to idle things, and the foolish fables of secular men (4)/^ 
What were these recited fables of the secular men, for which the clergy 
deserted their religious reading? Is it any undue construction of the 
words to suppose they meant (he compositions of the bards ? 

But why should it be supposed that the Britons had not bards in the sixth 
and seventh centuries ? The Franks then had poets — the Saxons had poets 
-^the Irish had poets ($). Let us, then, not deny (hem to the Welsh ! 

(1) 16 Bibl. M4g. p. 88. 

(2) ** Arrecto aurium auscultatitur captu non Dei laudes icanora Christi tyronum Toe« 
suaviter modulante, pneumaque eeclesiaslicae melodix ; sed proprise (qu» nihil sunl) 
snrciferorum referto mendaciis simulque spumanli neginate— preconuin ore, ritu bao- 
cbantium concrepante.'' Gildas, Epist. p. 13. Ed. Gale. 

(3) A passage in the Cyvoesi Merdhin shows, that if Gildas talked with fury of the Bards 
of this period, they weife as angry with the monks ; for Merdhin says, 

I will not receive the sacrament 

From the detestable Monks, 

With their gowns on their hannehes : 

Hay the sacrament be administered to me by God himself. 

Ny ehymraeras ^mnn 

Gan ysgymltn Teneich 

Ac eu tu7geu ar en cliln 

Am cymnno Daw c bun. Arch. ik9. 

(4) ** Ad praecepta sanctorum— oscitontes ac stupidos; et ad ludicra et ineptas secala- 
rium hominum fabulas— strenuos et intentos." Gildas, p. 23. 

(5) Bede, in his Life of St. Patrick, mentions two poets in Ireland in the time of the 
' saint. ** In memoria Dublag poetam optimum— quidam adolescens poeta nomine Pheg." 

Bede's ^'orks, iii. p. 330. This passage of Bede, which I met with in going over his 
works, gives a solid foundation for the belief that there were Irish Poets, or Bards, in (he 
seventh century. 
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tfHUnOR-AL REHMIES. 

That there were ancient poets and their eompositioos among the Bratons 
lof Armorica, was the assertion and belief of our ancient £Qglifih asd Angle- 
Norman poets and trouveurs and others. Some may be mentioned from 
n. de la Rue*s Recherdhes sur les Outrages des Bardes Armoricains, 8—90. 

It is not only Cliaucer who says that they made rimed poems in thflir 
hnguage : 

These olde gentil Bretons in ber d«tyea 
-or diverse aventures maden layes, 
Rjmeyd in hir firste Breton tongue, 
"Wl^eh Uiyes with lur instrnmeiit they lODge, 
In Armoricke that called ift Bretaigne. 

Nor is it oiriy the eld metrical romance of Enmre §i«t notices ftiem : 

Ther is on of Bry tagne layes 
That wa0 itfed by olde dnyes. 

But in the older poem, intitled '< Songe da Dteu d'Amoui^y^'olihe tmttlh 
century, they are thus mentioned : • 

Be Rotraenges etoit fait tot li pons. 

Totes les planches de dits et de chansons : 

De sons de harpes, les estaces del fons, 

Et les saliies des doux lais des Britons. MS. Bib, Pari$^ No. 7395. 

In the 15th century the French trouveor Regnaud dedared that he^trans- 
lated his '^ Lai d'lgnaures " from a Breton original. He makes the hero 
brd of the castle of Auriol, in Bretagne. MS. ibid. 

Another tronveur., in his '^ Lai de rEpine,," sayft, '* It is taken from 4he 
lustories preserved at Cardiff, in the church of St. Aaron, These Tories 
are equally known in Bretagne, and in other places." JUS. dbid. 

This authority connects the Breton and Welsh eompositioiis of this eoit. 

Another trouveur translated the ^' Lai de Graaleilt Mor,^' who vms one 
of the half-historteal and half-fabled heroes of Bretagne; and says Ihot it 
was sung all over that country. MSS. Bib. Paris, 79^9. 

In the twelfth century, Chretien de Troyes says, iniiis Aoman du Che- 
Talier au Lion, ^Mf 1 agree so much with the Bretons, it is because they 
have preserved by their songs the memory of the jnen who aequired honour 
by their great artists." MS. ibid. La Rue, p. 16. 

The '' Lay of Tristan" also mentions the Breton poems ^ 

Bons lais de harpe vous apris 

Lais Bretons de notre pais. La RuB„p. 20. 

il.<le la Rue- s book on the Armorican Bards was printed in 1815. Itet 
eight years before this, in llie y«ar 1807, 1 published, in the second edition 
ei the History of the Anglo-Saxons, the following paMicnlars concerning 
them, which, having omitted in the next edition to put fhem into an ap- 
pendix, I will here reprint. 

That the Gothic nations had poets we leann from Tacitus (1); but when 
we consider what has been delivered to us of the in^llectual cultivation of 
the Druids, we cannot put the Gothic Scalds into competition with tlie 
IKettic Bards, who were one of the most distinguished branches of Ibe 
JNmidical ocder;. We aot only find them atkendmg the kinga, to sing their 

(4) Be JUor. Germ. 
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jfe^^Q^icd uld fii^ses (1), «BdTeeordiDg;the aeticms of the iy^ 
bat we are also informed, that the lessons of the Druids to tiietr disciples 
t^erc conveyed in a great namher of yersts (5). These must have been 
numerous indeed, as youth .remained twenty years imder their Draidioal 
education (4); and if we recollect that the Druids taught their youth about 
the stars and their motion, the magnitude of the world, tlte nature of 
things^ and the power and energy oi the immortal gods, we shall be in*- 
dined to think that the Keltic Bards were superior in -some respects to ifae 
Gothic Scalds, in the degree of their mental estivation. 

The Keltic Bards were not confined to Britain. They had also perradeH 
£nmoe 9 and more^specially were in those parts wfaioh the Kelts eoatixmed 
to occupy. As the Aomans spread their conquest over Gaul, the Keltic 
customs jgave way to Roman civilization, and to Christianity. But there 
mre, in every country invaded by a foreign enemy of dissimilar manners, 
«ome comers, to which the more stubborn of the ancient raees retire wtfii 
the prejudices and habUs of their ancestors. Oornwall and Wales were 
the places in Britain in whif^ the Druids sought reft^ from the Romans, 
and the Britons from the Savons ; and Armorica, or Bretagne, seems to have 
been the part ^f France wiiich became the last asylum of the ancient Kelts.. 
That the Druids and the Pagw worship were respiected in Armorica, in the 
fourth century, is evident from the poems of Ausonius ; who mentions of 
his friend, as a flattering distinction/ that he was a warden of the temple 
of Belcnus, and descended from the Druids of Armorica (5). The Bards 
maybe, therefore, supposed to have flourished in this region, as a part of 
the l^uidical system. 

When the Britons fled from the Saions, they iransplanted thefnselves in 
numerous colonies to Armorica, in the fifth and sixth centuries. Ruval 
settled, ]nrith a large body, in the north part of the province, from Leon to 
Dol (6). Fracanus, the kinsman of Cato, probably Cai, the friend of Ar&mr, 
went thither with his family (7). We also find Conomer, a British king, in 
the upper regions of Bretagne ; and Weroc, another^ ruling at Vannes ^). 
Grallon governed in those parts winch are called Cornwall (9). This was 
the district near Brest; of which Quimper was the metropolis (10). Carodoc 
Treichvras, the personal friend and warlike companion of Arthur, and who 

(1) App. in Gdtic— Posid. ap. Atben. 1. vi. p. 246. 

(2) Lucan, 1. i. Amm. Marc. 1. xv. c. 9. Festus Gloss. 

(S) Caesar de Bell. GalL 1. vL (4) Ibid. 1. vi. 

(8) JNec relteebo senem, 

Nomine PhoBbitlam, 
Quill0leai«iMlitiiai 
NU Oiiis iiute torn : 
Sed tamen, nt placitam, 
6U«p« aatvs Draidiun, 
Gentis Aremori£tt. Pr9f. to. 

Also* 
ym, BtSQcaifis^ itiipe IkniUlonui tf»t«g, 
SI fama non fallit fldem, 
Belent sacratain dacis e templo genns; 
Et inde Tobls nomina. Prof. 4. 

(*)Ldbiii«a«,HiiLa«Bwt«^e, p. «,"».■ ..„...«„ 

CT) Vita WiBWCil. an Arauntioan X8. ap. Btfll. A<$t. Sunot. 1 narlii, 996. 

(8) YiU Gilds «p. Bouq»e4, L Ui. p. 4M. 

(9) Vit. Winw. aft©. , ^ « J . m^ ««• 
(iO) Vit. S. David, 1»6, of lltMoM «p.Ml. 4 nm. IM. and iwloltaBd, I Wb. «». 
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had governed Corowall in England under him, also establbhed a kingdom 
in Bretagne (1). 

These emigrations of some of the mo^t active characters in Britain ronst 
haveoccasioned a great influx of Bards accompanying their chiefs ; because 
Bards were a regular and established part of every chieftain's family; and 
their songs made a principal part of all their festivities (2). Many of their 
dergy, who were the only other part of the people that attended to intel- 
lectual cultivation, went thither also (5]. Gildas, one of their most esteemed 
literary men of that day, emigrated with the rest (4). the yellow plague, 
which raged at that time, increased the frequency and largeness of the 
emigrations (5). The turbulent period ^Yhich afterwards followed in Wales 
must have made Bretagne, for a long time, a favourite retreat. 

From the preceding facts, of the continuance of the Druids in Armorica, 
and consequently of their Bards, and of the British emigrations, it is clear 
that poetry must have flourished more in Bretagne, during the sixth and 
seventli centuries, than in Britain or any other part of the continent. The 
Franks having occupied the best part of Gaul, and the Saxons having over- 
spread England, the ruder Gothic manners of both nations diffused much 
national barbarism in the countries which they occupied. As the Keltic and 
British Bards were superior in cultivation to the Gotliic Scalds, so the Bards 
of Bretagne must have been the most improved poets which then existed in 
those parts of Europe from which the Gothic nations had recently expelled 
the Romans. Among the Gothic nations, the Christian clergy discounte- 
nanced their Scalds, because the Scalds were the advocates of their Pagan 
superstitions : but the British Bards having adopted Christianity, always 
maintained their rank and influence in Wales and Bretagne, though they 
sometimes bickered with the monks. 

From singing warlike odes to flatter the chiefs, or mystical mythology to 
please themselves, the transition to chanting or reciting more circumstan- 
tial or narriative poetry, to please the people, was neither difficult nor im- 
probable. Emigrations and new settlements, and the penury and distress 
which must have followed such violent changes of former habits, made the 
chiefs less able to reward their Bards ; and must have driven the bards to 
increase their means of support by interesting the people as well as their 
lords (6). If the metaphors of lyric poetry satisfied the chieftain, the de- 
tails of narrative fiction would alone be level to the comprehension of the 
vulgar. To compose in a slavish mixture of alliteration and rime was 
more laborious tliana prose reeitation ; and therefore the Bards, who sought 

(0 Vita Patcrniis, MSS. Colt. Lib. Vesp. A. U. and Brer. Venet. ap. Boll. 2 April, 
p. 381. It was calculated in the year 1818, that there were about 900,ooo persons who 
still spoke the Breton language in France. 

(2) Leges Howel Dha, p. 35. 36. 68, 68. and i4~i7. Taliesin is sUted to have be«n in 
Araiorica, in JeflVy's poem, MSS. Vesp. E. 4. p. 124. 

(3) As St. Teiliaw. Vit. ap. Boll. iFeb. 308. The Emigrants in Bretagne sent for Sampson 
from Wales, and made him bishop of Doi. MSS. Vesp. A. i4. p. 47. St. Patcrnus settled 
in Armorica, ib. MSS. p. 77<-80. 

(4) Vlto Gild, uhi tupra, 

(5) Vit. S. Teil. Boll, i F. 30«. ^ 

(6) One sentence of the prophecy ascribed by Jeffry to Merlin proves this to be Uie 
fact. , It says of, Arthur, '* be. shall be celebrated in the popular mouth, and his actions 
shall be food to those who narrate them. " Jeffry, 1. Yli. c. 3. and AUnus, p. 22. Jelfry 
tells us, in the first chapter of his work,Uiat the actions of Arthur and other British kings 
were celebrated by many people, and were recited firpm memory. 
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to interest tbe people, would begin gradually to use the unlaboured tale, 
rather thaii the artificial verse. 

That some of the Bards of Wales actually submitted to the composition of 
tales, is evidenced by their Mabinogion, which still exists (1) : and tliat 
the Bards of Bretagne indulged in this species of composition is clear, from 
Bretagne having been made the scene of so many of the old romances. That 
such tales existed, and were dear to all ranks of people, in the sixth century, 
seems intimated by a passage in Gildas, who chides the British clergy oif 
that age, for being slow to hear the precepts of the saints, ** but strenuous 
and intent to listen to idle things, and the foolish /a5/es of secular men (2)/^ 
This seems to allude to the compositions of the Bards ; and of these, rather 
to their narrative tales, than to their elabocate poems. The strange poem 
of Taliesin, c^led the Spoils of Annwn, implies the exbtence of mytholo- 
gical tales about Arthur (5) ; and the frequent allusions of the old Welsh 
bards, to the persons and incidents which we find in the Mabinogion, are 
further proofs that there must have been such stories in circulation amongst 
the Welsh. 

That in the sixth and seventh centuries, there were Bards in Armorica 
and Wales, who descended from their bardic character, to gain popularity 
and subsistence by telling stories and amusing the people, seems to be 
confirmed by a satire of Taliesin ;whidi expresses the most decided hostility 
to such wandering Bards, or Minstrels. 

It may amuse the curious to translate the poem, which describes the or- 
dinary Minstrels not inaccurately, though satirically : 

GALL FROM THE BARDS. 

'* The minstrels (cler) exercise themselves in false customs ; 
Their praise is not in the regular melody;' 
They sing the fame of insipid heroes ; 
They are always diffusing falsehoods ; 
The commandments, the statutes of God, they breafk ; 
Married women by their praise, 
With irrational thoughts they greatly deceive ; . 
The beautiful virgins they corrupt. 
May they beware how they trust such,— 
And rank them with men of truth ! 
Age and time they consume in vain : 
In the night they carouse, in the day they sleep ; 
Idle, they get food without labour ; 
They hate the churches, but seek the liquor booses ; 
The false thieves consent together; 
For courts and feasts they inquire ; 
Every indiscreet discourse they detail ; 
Every deadly sin they praise; 
They wander over all the villages, towns, and lands ; 
They discourse on every filthy trifle ; 
They despise the commandments of the Trinity ; 
They respect neither Sundays nor holidays ; 

(1) The first four sections of the Mabinogion, which means literally Tales for Youth, are 
the Story of Pwyll Prince of Dymed— The Story of Bran the blessed^The Story of Mana- 
wydan— The Story of Math, the Son of Mathonwy. All these Ules are singular and ori- 
ginal. But the most elaborate of all is the Tale of Peredur, which is indeed a regular ro- 
mance of Arthur, but full of Welsh costume. It is a work of the middle ages ; but has not 
so ancient an air as some of the others. 

(2) Gildas : ^*ad pr«cepta sanctorum— oscitantes ae stupidos ; et ad ludicra et ineptas 
secularium hominum /ofttifai— strenuos et intentos/' p. 23. 

(3) See Vindication of the Ancient British Poems, p. 239. Some of tbe persons noticed 
in this are the heroes of the two first sections in the Mabinogion. 

III. 23 
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They caro not Cor the days of necessity (death) ; , 
Prom er^ry gluttony ibey refrain not; 
Excesses of eating and drinking is what lliey tfMlre ; 
Tenths and family offerings they pay not} 
The men appointed, they mock ! 
Birds fly ; tfees collect honey ; 
Fishes swim ; reptiles oroep ; 
iSvery thing labours for its sabsislenee, 
Except minstrels, vagrants, and worthless thiovBS. 
Blaspheme not among yon teaching, nor the art of SOng 1 
For God givea anguish and melaneholy 
To those irhoM hahit is false parpogM, 
In mocking the sorriee of Josns. 
Be silent, yePos-Bards ! nnprosperoof false ones I 
Ye know not to Judge between truth and falsehood ; 
If yo be primary barda of faith. 
Of the work of Ged the artist. 
Foretell to your king his misfortunes I 
I am a ditiner and universal chief of the Bards ; 
I know ofery pillar in the caves of the west ; 
1 reloasod Blpbin Crom the stonoroiind tower. 
Tell your king what will be his security. 
If the Lord of the sea-coast of Rhianedd come^ 
To avehge iniquity on llaelgwn of Gwynedd : 
Ob his hair, on bis teeth, his eyes; his yellow ooifntenatiee I 
Thus will be work bis fevengo on Maelgwn of Gwynedd i* 

Taubsm, f . 20. 

Tbb sevBfe iiii^eetiv« against the anbalatory Bards, urbo sought dieir 
sabsistence by amusing the peofile, proves the existenee of sndi a set of 
men at.that time. These Bards, whom Taliesin tauntingly calls Pos-Bards^ 
who disregarded the regular canons of bardic melody ; and whom he diis- 
tinguishes so omftiily from thePrif-Bards, of whom he was otie ; were pro- 
bably the authors of the Mabmogion, and of the romantic tales about Arthur 
and his friends. This poem of Taliesin and its subject ar« alluded to by 
Phylip Brydydd, who UTod about iaoo. See his Poems, IW. A. p. 577,578. 
As I cannot ascertain the exact meaning of the contemptuous term Pos- 
Bard, I have placed the original expression in the text. Brydydd applies 
Go-veird, ** or less than Bards/' to a similar class of persons. 

To these evidences of the bardic compositions in Bretagne, may be added 
the important intimations p;iven by Marie de Franco, to whom M . de la Rue 
also refers, and whose ancient Poesies inlM) www published by M. de Ro- 
quefort, with a liberal Fraoeh translation, in two volumes, 8vo. She refers 
repeatedly to Breton tales, writings, and songs; and ^e addressed her lays 
to our Henry HI. ; and speaks of the Breton compositions. 

In her '< Lai de Gugemer/* she says, ^* I will briefly relate to you the tales 
of which the Bretons have made their lays. According to the letter and the 
writing, I will show you an adventure, which in ancient time happeiied in 
little Britain."— Roquefort, p. m. She ends it with adding, ^' From this 
tale the lay of Gugemer was composed, which men recite to the harp 
and mo. 

** It Is pteasaiit to hear fbe note." p. 1 13. 

We passage shovrs that lUe Breton bards sung their lays to the harp. 

Ift her lai (f Eqttitan, she says, ^* The Bretons were accustomed to make 
hys of the adveiituces tkev oi^rieseedfor i«ne»br«aee, and that they 
might not be forgotten."-^Ib. p. 114. It ends, '' Thus 0ie tretons made a 
ioyctit,''p.fM. 
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In the lay ''d«sDeux AmaQts," she mentions here, that^Mhe Brikm 
made a lay of it/'p. 252. and 270., asof Graelent, p. (UO. 

In her poem of ^' The Nightingale'' she here says the same, p. 914. and 
926., and she alludes to these lay- makers as ' ancients/ in one on Melon, 
p. 566. 

In that of Elednc, she says expressly, that her tale is '^ firom a very an- 
cten^ Breton lay,^p. 400.— and adds at its close, '^ Of the adventured of 
those three, the courteous ancient Bretons made a toy to commemorate them 
that they might not be forgotten.'' t. 484. 

In the lay d'£pine,.8he speaks of histories of these adventures being in the 
monastery of St. Aaron in St. Malo : and that they were sung in Bretagne, 
p. 542.} and ends withasserting that the Bretons auide a lay of it, p. K80« 

nelur infermee from these IMs is, that if there irere mcient Breton 
eomposttions of bards existing in the tweM^ and thirteenth centuries, it 
camiot be improbable that Welsh bards in Bdtain should have made poems 
in the sixth and seventh centnries. It is this asserted state of their anterior 
minds, which aeooonte for their subsequent writings;— for it is ineon^ 
«eivab!e to me, how a people so rude in political state, life and manners, as 
the Welsh were in the middle ages, could have had such compositions as 
indisputably existed in the twelftib and following centuries. If their ancestors 
had not greatly cultivated literature, although of that peculiar sort which 
Ihelr remains exhibit. Its originality ,«^8nd no other nation has had such 
an artificial system of versification as their poems exhibit,-^nor that triad 
forai into which they have thrown their thoughts and historical faets ;— 
ffals oridfinality is to me a confirming testimony of their genuineness. 

IT. That An^urin, Taliesin, Llywarch H6n, and Merdhia, wen British bards, whe 
yved In the silth century, and who left poems like (hose already mentioned to 
hero heett f»iibUslied as theirs. 

If these anthofs had been Prrsians instead of Britons, to what authorities 
^Ottld we have referred for information concerning them? Unquestion- 
ably to Persian writers— that is, to the writers of the country where they re« 
sided— to writers in the language which they used. 

What information shall we be able to obtain conoemfaig Caljdas, the 
author of Sacontala, a Sanscreet drama, butfirom Sanscreet writers? By 
what authorities could we examine the genuineness of any writings ascrilNsd 
to €on-fu-tse, but by Chinese? If any thing could be found about them In 
the literature of the nations bordering on China, it would be an additional 
treasure, but it would not be deemed an indispensable requisite. Il b there- 
fore obvious, that, from the very nature of the case, we must expect to 
find our proofs of the existence and writings of the Welsh bards in Welsh 
anthors. it is Irom among Uie people for whom ttey were written, and by 
^Aom eiriy Oey were read or valued, Out we miiat deduce tbeir attestatkma. 
We cannot expect to find them noticed by Anglo-Saxons, ^^fbma they Ittted^ 
dreaded, and shunned; and who, as I have already shown, thouj^ suffi- 
ciently barbarous themselves, yet thought they had a right to stigmatise 
Welsh words as barbarous expressions. If Bede had understood Welshi 
he wimld not have disgraced his Uste by such large extracts from Gildas. 
Bede has neither mentioned the Welsh bards nor the Saxon poets of his 
time, except the two who were moiri»; I mean Cedmon and Aldhcfan. 

It WMld not be very easy to prove the existence of any individual poet of 
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these distant periods. There were both Prankish and Saxon poets, but 
their names have not appeared in history, and cannot now be recovered. 
How many of the poets aiid minstrels of Europe are only known by some 
lays having been transmitted to usunder ihcir names ; but of their existience 
what external evidence can be brought? 

There is a very long and curious Saxon poem in existence, which of 
course must have had an author, and have been written in the Saxon times ; 
and yet the poem is mentioned in no writing that has survived to us, nor 
is the name of its parent known. It is a poem in forty sections, and occu- 
pying 140 MS. pages. It describes the wars which Beowulf, a Dane of the 
Scyldinga race, waged against the Reguli of Sweden. It is in the Cotton 
library, YilelUus, A. 15. Wanley calls it a tractatus nobilissimus — an 
egregium exemplum of the Anglo-Saxon poetry ; and so it is. But if any 
one should take it into his head to pronounce it to be a foi^ry^ and shotild 
«all upon its advocates to prove its genuineness, how could this be dune 
by any external evidence ? How could it be defended by facts taken from 
other authors, when no other writing mentions it ? It could only be sap- 
ported by some arguments from the antiquity of the writing ; from its in- 
ternal evidence, and the improbability of any person having had sufficient 
inducements to commit the fraud. 

I put these observations, merely to show the difficulty of proving even 
those compositions to be genuine which no one will dispute. — Greater 
proofs, in favour pf the Webh bards, must not be expected than such as 
the nauire of tlie ease will admit us to obtain. 

Now the reader will have the goodness to recollect the numerous citations 
made in some pages preceding from the Welsh bards of the twelfth and 
thirteeenth centuries. Most of these were so many distinct assertions of 
^ the existence of these four ancient bards. In most of them, one or other 
of these bards were quoted by name, and consequently such passages are 
so many proofs of the belief of their authors, that these ancient bards 
existed. To say that these witnesses were Welshmen cannot invalidate 
their testimony ; because, as I have ahready intimated, by whom can we 
expect to find the ancient Welsh bards quoted but by Welshmen? 

We cannot expect to find these Welsh bards noticed by the Anglo- 
Saxons. I have already given a very striking proof of the contempt of the 
Anglo-Saxons for the Welsh language, by citing a charter, in which a 
Welsh word (which was familiarly in use as an epithet of royally, and 
sometimes even as an epithet of the Deity) was expressly denounced as 
barbarous. I will now adduce a cruel instance of the hatred of the Welsb 
towards the Anglo-Saxons. I take it from the ancient Welsh chronicler, 
Caradoc Llangarvan. 

'* The year of Christ, 959, Owain, son of Hoel dda, destroyed the choir 
of Saiint liltud, in Gorwennydh, because he found in it learned men of the 
Saxon nobility.'' 

Oed Crist, 959, y torres Owaln, ab Hywel Dda, gor Llan liltud yng 
Ngorwennydd achaws cael ynddi lenogion pendevig o Saeson. — Carad. 
Ll. a ^rc^. p. 490. 

If the animosity between these two nations produced such effects as 
these, it will be vain to look for attestations of any part of Welsh literature 
among the Anglo-Saxons. The singular bet of Becte writing the history of 
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this island, without any other British docniments than the poor dedamatio^ 
of Gildas, which happened to be in Latin, is a sufficient indication that 
"Welsh literature and traditions were not known out of Wales. The Nor- 
mans were as unacquainted with it. 

The circumstances with which these ancient bards are mentioned in 
the poetical passages, already cited, will, if duly attended to, be found to 
warrant the chronology which I have given to them. Thus, one states 
Merdhin and Taliesin as contemporaries, and another mentions Merdhin 
as having been present in the battle of Arderydd, which we know from 
other documents to have occurred in the sixth century. Another makes 
Taliesin contemporary with Elfin, whom the Welsh literature places in this 
oentury. Liywarch is mentioned as the son of EUdir Lydanwyn, who 
flourished about this period. 

But the ancient Welsh bards are also mentioned in other compositions. 

The name of Nennius is well known to us, though his exact chronology 

not certain. His editor, Gale, places him in the seventh century. He 
may have belonged to the ninth. 

The ancient and beautiful MS. of his work, in the Cotton library (1), con- 
tains a part which is wanting in other MSS. This is not uncommon to ancient 
MSS. The addition in the Cotton MS. is a regular unbroken continuation 
of the preceding writing, in the same handwriting, vnth no interruption 
of line. The first part of the addition is a genealogy, and the latter is some 
unconnected notices of British and Saxon history. This part may have been 
his quotation from a preceding author, or it may be the addition of a 
subsequent copyist. It suits the broken hints and disorderly composition 
of the former part, and is so far like the style of Nennius. But whether it 
be his or not, it is, at least, a very ancient composition. 

The author's testimony to three of these' bards is decisive. I will first 
give his words, as on^inally , but corrupdy printed, and afterwards the 
passage, as properly amended by Evans. 

In speaking of incidents in the sixth century, he says, '^ Item Talhearn 
Talangoen in poemate claruit et Ncuvin et Taliesio et Bluchbar et Cian qui 
vocatur Gueinchgnant simul uno tempore in poemate Britannico clarue- 
runt (a).*' In this imperfect stale of the passage, we see Taliesin clearly 
mentioned among other bards, who flourished at the same time. Two of 
these others, the Welsh also now recognise, Talhaiarn (5), and Cian (4). 

(1) Vesp. D. 21. (3) Gale, xt. Script. Vol. III. p. 116. 

(8) "Htitthoa heard the Myin; of Talkaiftrn 
To Arthur, the pusher of the spear : 
* There Is none mighty but God.' " 
A glywelstt ewedyl Talhaiarn 
Wrth Arthur yrthwaew tryxam 
KamyQ Duw uid oes gadam. Engl Clyw. 

The Book of Bardism thus states another fragment of this bard : 

THB PRAYER OF TALHAIARN. 

'* God, grant thy protection ; and in thy protection, strength; and in strength, dis- 
cretion; and in discretion, justice; and in justice, love; in love, to loTe God; and in 
lOTing God, to love all things/' 
Talhaiarn is also mentioned by Taliesin in his Angar Cyvyndawd, p. 3S. and 36. 
(4) Gian is mentioned by Aneurin : 

" The son of Cian, from the stone of Gwyngwy n." P. I. 
Maban y Gltn o vaen Gwyngvyn. 
And by Taliesin, 
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fhey hadWds of this name ; bat oo Neavin, and no filochban The 
emendation of Eyans consists in oomecting the names of Neovin and 
Bluchbar; into Aneurinr and Llywardi, of the justness of "vehich there can be 
no doabt. It is obviops that the transcriber mistook ay for an r in Aneorin, 
irfatch are often very similar in MSS. It is as probable that Muchbar was 
an error of the copyist for Llywarch. So in the surnames of Talhaiam and 
Cian. ^ey are also mis-written, and should be not Talanguen, but Ta« 
tangwn; not Gueindiguant, but Owyngwn. 

- The probability that the emendations made by Evans are proper, is ap- 
parent, when we see the incorrect manner in which other names are written 
it) the same part, llias our Penda is written Pantha : 

Oswy« Osguid, and Osboi* 

Aana, Oanan. 

Oswald, Osguald. 

Hie Bridflfa Urien, Urbgen ; and for Deira and Bernicia^ we )iave Dear 
Obemeich. 

The passage, which we have cited, as amended by Evans, stands thus : 

*' Item talhaiam Tatangwn in poemat^ claruit et Aneurin et Taliesin et 
Llywardi et Cian qui vocatur Gwyngwn simul uno tempore in poemate 
Britannico claruerunt.** 

I consider this as one authority, very respectable from its antiquity, for 
the existence of Aneurin, Taliesin, and Llywarch, as distinguished poets, 
and as contemporaries. 

2d. There is anodier curious attestation of Taliesin in an ancient MS. of 
the laws of Howel Dha, in the Welsh school library. The writing has the 
diaracter of the twelfth century. It has a passage which is not in the printed 
copy, and which, on mentioning the privileges of the men of Arvon, cites 
Taliesm by name thus : 

iic f cant DtlyMm 
ICygleu wrth mres ea Uavnett 
Gan Ran yn radher bydyneu 
Gwyr Anwn rudyon yn rodfliea (i). 

** And 'so Taliesin sang : 
BeboM, by the wrath of their swords, 
WUh Rbm amid the tamult of amies. 
The men of Arvon red, and panting." 

This is an important passage. It proves three things : that Taliedn was 
a poet; that he left poems on battles, which survived him ; and that he was 
of such celebrity, that one of his historic poems was quoted in a legal 
work. I am not certain that tlie poem has been preserved in which Ihese 
lines exist. 

5d. To the existence, and high consideration, of Taliesin and Merdhia, 
there, is another evidence in Jeffrey of Monmouth, who lived in the twelfth 
century. Jeffrey has written a Latin poem on the life of Merdhtn, whom he 
calls Mertin. It contains some passages of harmonious versifk»tion, and 
many very prosaic. It has not yet been printed, but is in IB. inthe Cotton 

" When Cian had 
Prals^ many." 
Kian pan ddarfa 
LItaws syvolQ. V.lk.' 

(0 See Welsh Archaiology, vol. iU. p. M4., in which this MS. i9 printed. 
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litairy , V«^$ian, £.4. It is aijdrcsscd to his friend the Bishop of Lineoiii. 
It begins thus : 

VaUdici vatis rabien? maMmqipe j«eos«n 
Merlini cantare paro ; tu comge canneiiy 
Gloria PoniificuBp, 

After an introduction^ it states ^ £ii|iott$ of «onie qt dm Iritish princes, 
and their conflict. 

<iOntigit interea pliues ccrtaouNt Mftem 
^ Inter se regni proceres, belloque feroei 
Insontes popolos devastavisse per urbes. 
l>iix Vened^tpium Percdwns belia gereM 
Contra Guennolovim Sool^ qui regna reg^tet. 
Jamque dies aderat, bello prafixa ; ducesqae 
jMtabAftt carapo, decertabantqne catenre, 
Ambonim pariler miseMAd^ o«de raeates. x 
Venit ad bellum Merlinus cum Peredaro ; 
Rex quoque Guiii)»r»raoi» PodarchoB, s^rus 9Ur^, 



I wUl beg permission of the reader to lay beiare bioi ^nms ■»«« wmmmf 
as wen because the poem is not in the hands of tbe pubfe, m dim 
because it intimates some of the striiung circumstaj^ces of Jlerdhin's 
life. 

It states, that in the battle Merlinus kinsman fell, flis grief aft liiis inci- 
dent is represented as adantdBg of noooasolatiOB, «ad he lltes maddening 

to the woods. 

Evocat t bello socios .HerIIn«8, et Hlie 
Pnecepit in varia fratres sepefire capeH^i ; 
Replangitqne viros nee cessat fandere fletus ; 
Pulveribus crines sparsai, vmesq«« nuidift, 
Et prostratus bumi nimc hac iUaeqae votalac. 
Solatur Peredurva Mm, proenva^ diWMqve ; 
Nee vult sokari, nee verba innecanXia ferre. 
Jam tribus emeiiais deflev«r«iiiie dietas, 
Respueratque cibos, tanius dolor wserat ill«i». 
Inde novas furiaa, cum tot tantisqae qvieraNs 
ijera compiesad, eepit fortwiqiio voeeiil, 
Et fugit ad syivas nee vult fugiendo videri : 
Ingrediturque nemus gaudetque latoN sub enUs^ 
Miraturque feras paseentes gramina saltus; 
Nunc bas insequitur, nunc cursu pneteri4 illsfi* 
Utitur herbarum r«dicibQi»» utitur berbisj 
Utitur arboreo ftuctu, mon>que rubeti. 
Fit Sylvester bomo, quasi sylvis deditus esset. 
Inde per estatem to^m, nullique repertas, 
Oblitusque sui cognatorumque suorum 
Delituit sylvis, ob^nctos more ferino. 

In exact conformity with dus account of fais ntadaess, Iferfihin, in his 
Avallenau, which we have^^ and which is one of the |^oem$ in question, 
exclaims. 

<< I am a ^d^ terrible screaner^ iffiieiioii woirndsme-Hrateratcoversme 
not." 

From these passages of Jeffrey* we get thesie particul^s : 

i. The chronology of Merdhin. Be is drawn in compaiqr with |l#clariAii9t 
King of Cumbria, who reigned in the sixth 4^ntury« 

a. That he was a poet« and warrior. 

.5. That the death of near relations, in battle, occasioned his firenxy« 

4. That he fled wild to the woods. 

5. That he obtained the sur»ioie«t SyhPiiler. AU these particalars 
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harmonize with the poems ascribed to him, and with the Welsh tradiUoM 
about him; 

I will quote next two passages from the poem which mention Merdhin^s 
wish to see Taliesin, and that Taliesin came to him. 

O dilecU soror, Thelgesinoque venire 

Precipe, namque loqui desidero plurima secum. 

Venlt enim noviter de partibas Armoricanis, 

Polcia qui didicU Bapienti dogmata Gildc. P. 124. 

Venerat interea Merlinum visere vatem 

Tunc Talyesinus. P. 12>. 

The two bards then sing and prophesy together. Here is a full testimony 
to the chronology of Merlin and Taliesin. They are stated to be the con^ 
temporaries of Gildas, who flourished in the sixth century ; and we mast 
remember, that the ancient Welsh poems also mention their conversing to- 
gether. 

The speech of Merlin, in p. 129., looks like a diffuse imitation of the last 
stanza of the Avallenau. Is is the same sentiment, somewhat amplified. 
The Avallenau says. 

^ Sweet apple-tree ! most sweet its produce ; 
It grows in the solitude of the wood of Celyddon. 
It will be useless to be in competition for its fruit. 
Gadwaladyr will come to the conference of the ford of Rheon ; 
Gynan will be in opposition, in motion upon the Saxons ; 
The Gymry will be triumphant; their chief illustrious; 
Every one will have his right; and JBritons will be joyful. 
Singing to the horns of acclamation, the hymn of peace and serenity/^ 

Afallen beren beraf ei baeron 
A dyf yn argel yn Argoed Celyddon 
Cyt ceisier ofer fydd berwydd ei hafon 
Yn y ddel Kadwaladr i gynadl rhyd Rheon 
Kynan yn erbyn cychwyn ar Saeson 
Kymry a oruyd kain wydde dragon 
Kaffant pawb ei deithi Uawen li Brython 
Kaintor cym elwch Kath] heddwch a hinon. AftUl 153. 

The passage in Jeffrey is thus : 

Merlinus ait — 

Sic sententia summi ^ 

Indicis extitit, Britones ut nobile regnum 

Temporibus multis ;|mitlunt debilitate, 

Donee ab Armorico veniet temone Gonanus, 

£t Gadwaladrns Gambrorum dux venerandus ; 

Qui pariter ScOtos, Gambros et Gornubienses, 

Armoricosque viros sociabunt fcedere flrmo ; 

Amissumque suis reddente diadema colonis 

Hostibos expulsis renovate tempore Bruti, 

tractabuntque suas sacratas legibus urbes, 

Incipiunt reges iterum superare remotes, 

£t sua regna sibi certamine subdere fato. P. 120. 

This is such a palpable imitation of the Avallenau, especially if it be con- 
sidered that Merh'n is made to express it, that I cannot doubt that Jeffrey 
had it in his recollection ; and if so, the Avallenau must have existed as 
Merlin, or Merdhin's, before Jeffrey. 

This is the passage to which it would seem that Golyddan alluded, when 
he quoted Merdhin as predicting the restoration of the Britons (1). To this, 

(1) See before, p. ase. 
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9i\so, I am induced to beliere Llywarch P. Moch referred, when he cited 
Merdhin to the same sentiment (1). 

We may also remark of this conversation, which Jeffrey states between 
Merdhin and Taliesin, that one of the Welsh poems, preserved as TaUesin^s, 
is a dialogue between him and Merdhin (2). 

4th. But Merdhin, who is indififerently called by his three sumasies, Ca^ 
ledonius, Wyllt, and Sylvester, of which the last two are synonymous, is 
frequently mentioned by Giraldus Cambrensis, who lived in the twelfth 
century. (See his Tracts, published by Camden in his Anglica Norman- 
nica, etc., p. 870. 761. 859.) Giraldus says he was called Caledonius from 
the wood in which he prophesied ; and Sylvester, because, falling into 
madness, he fled to a wood, and remained there till his death. ( p. 870.). 

But all this impressive combination of facts is not the whole of the testi- 
mony which bears upon this curious subject. 

Itie Welsh have a very singular collection of historical facts, which they 
call TRIADS. Three events, which have an analogy in some point or other, 
are arranged together. It is certainly a very whimsical mode of comme- 
morating events-; but the actions of men are full of caprice. The fanciful 
rudeness of the plan may discredit the taste or judgment of its authors ; 
but the veracity of the statements is not affected by the singularity of the 
form. If the Welsh have never had a Livy or a Thucydides, if they have 
made triads instead of histories, we may blame the misdirection of their 
genius, but we cannot try the authenticity of a record by its taste and 
elegance, or what will become of our special pleading, our bills in equity, 
and our acts of parliament? 

I put these observations to the judgment of the reader, because a gentle- 
man has seriously adduced the oddity of the form of the triads as a sufQcient 
objection to their historical verity (5). It is ccrtaifily a new discovery in 
criticism, that excellence of composition is a test of historical truth. If 
this principle be admitted, then the tales of Hawkesworth, and the novels 
of Mad. D^Arblay, must be accredited as historical documents, because 
their composition is admirable ; while the venerable, but rude and rustic, 
chronicles of our ancestors must be discredited for their barbarism. On 
this principle, Jeffrey of Monmputh has written authentic history, because 
his style has been found pleasing; while our ancient Bede must sink into 
oblivion for ever, because much absurdity and much puerility may be 
traced in his legends. 

But there can be no doubt, that; on maturer reflection, the author of the 
critique will see the impropriety of his observation ; because (independent 

(t)Seebefpre,p. 335. - 

(2) Arch. p. 48. Two years after the above was published, Mr. Q. Ellis, in 1805, printed 
a summary of the Latin poem of Jeinrey, in his specimens of early English metrical 
romances, vol. i. p. 73—85. 

He was pleased to consider the Vindication as a successful defence of the Welsh bards. 

(3) ** The very form and feature of the Welsh triads, to select one example, would be 
contemplated as a proclamation of absurdity, if it occurred in any other language; for 
what can be more puerile than to build a variety of historical facts upon the number 
three ? It certainly requires no knowledge, either of the Irish or of the Welsh languages, 
to pronounce a judgment upon productions of this kind ; and our regard for hitlorieal 
truih must induce us to centure the author who shall build on such foundations."— 
Critical Review, vol. xxxiii. I«^ew Arr. p. 123. The quantity of moral wisdom and 
valuable thought in the triads, published in the third volume of the Welsh Arcbaiology, 
will show that peculiarity of manner and great intellectual excellence are very < 
binable circumstances. 
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oC other remarks) it mast not be forgotten, that the critical vaetii of any 
composition must depend, in some measure, on its use and object. Now 
the ^ject of die triads was to commemorate the eyents they stale « and th« 
obvious use of the form was to enable tfie memory to retain them more 
easily. A triad is an artificial association of three unconnected events, for 
the purpose of aiding the memory. If the natural associations of events, 
according to their chronology, was sufficient to make them be recollected, 
why were such laborious devices as Grey's Memoria Tecbnica invented ? 
Has the critic forgotten the elaborate arts of the Roman orators to assist 
their memory? Did they not connect their topics with various objects be- 
fore thero when haranguing, and use. other artificial associations to hinder 
forgethilness ? Hie Druids, we learn from Csesar, made their pupils commit 
their tuition to memory ; and that the ancient Britons should continue the 
custom, and should use the form of triads to assist the memory, eannot be 
thought either absurd or inconsistent. 

I hope the reader will pardon me for a momenfs digression, if I attempt 
to show that the form of triads is by no means so '^ remarkably foreign to 
good sense.*' I cannot do this better, than by citing a lew of the Welsh 
poetical triads, which the youths, who aspired to be bards, were directed 
td commit to memory, to direct their judgment, and assist their composi- 
tion. Surely they will be allowed to contain many v^uabk observations, 
expressed with singular brevity. 

The three foundations of geiuiis ; the gift of God, hwaui onrtiMBi, aad 
the events of life. 

The threeifsl reipiisiCes el genius t an eye to see natiffe, a heart to fed 
it, and a resohition that dares follow it. 

The three things indispensable to genius : understanding, meditadon, 
and peiBeveraDee. 

The three diings diat ennoble genius : vigour, discretion, and knowledge. 

The three tokens of genius : extraordinary miderstapding, extraordiaary 
conduct, and extraordinary exertion. 

The three things that imiNrove gimiiii s propir exertiooi, fifequent oxer- 
tion, and successful exisrtioa. 

The three ihutgs that support genius : prosperity, social acquaintance, 
and applause. 

The three things &at wiM ensure praise : amiable manners, scientific 
learning, and pure morals. 

The three qualifications of poetry : endowment of genius^ jiidg»eiil from 
experience, and Mieity of thought. 

The three pillars of judgmeiit : bold design, frequent practice, and fire^ 
quent mistakes. 

The three piUars of learning i seetegmucii, suffering mudi, and Ktodyim; 
much. 

The three pillars of happiness : to suffer eoBteiitedly, to h<^ that it k 
coming, to- believe that it will urive. 

The three ornaments of thought : perspicuity, conoctness, and nov^. 

The three embeHi^unests of song : fine ittventi<m, happy sotjject, aod a 
masterly hamoBtous^eomposition. 
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The three {Hroperties of song : correct fancy, correct order, and correct 
metre. 

The three ends of song : to improve the ttnderstaadiBgi to improve the 
heart, and to soothe the reflection. 

The three things which constitute a poet : genius, knowledge, impulse. 

The three honours of a poM : strength of imagination, profundity of 
learning, and purity of morals (1). 

I wopld ask the reader, if these triads do not contain much wisdom, and 
also express it with emphatic conciseness? 

But it is the triads whieb ai« called historical which ftarai^ attestationsof 
the four bards above mentioned. 

The historical triads have, been o|>viously pat tofelber at very different 
periods. Some appear very ancient. Some allude to drcumstanoes about 
tiie first population and early history pf the island, of which every other 
memorial has perished. The triads were noticed by Camden with respect. 
Mr. Yaughan, the antiquary of Hengurt, refers them to the seventh century. 
Some may be the records of more aneient traditions, and some are of more 
recent date. I think tbemthe most curious, on the whole, of all the Welsh 
remains. 

Ihwyd states that there are two MSS. of these historical triads. One in 
the red book of Herges, imperfect, written on parchment in the 14th century. 
It consists of two chapters. One simply called Trioedh, or triads. The 
other, entitled Trioedh y meirch, the triad of the horses. 

Another MS. of the triads, written about the same time, is in the Hengurt 
library. There are many o^er MSS. of the triads in the Welsh coUectioQs. 
The following extract fh)m the preface of the editors of the Welsh Arcfaaiology 
may not be inapplicably cited. 

^yfkte trMsmay be «onsidered amongst the most valuable and eurioos 
productions preserved in the Welsh language ; and they contain a great 
number of memorials of the remarkable events which took place among the 
ancient Britons. Unfortunately, however, they are entirely deficient with 
respect to dates $ and, eonsidered singly, they are not well adapted to pre- 
serve the connection of history. Yet, a collection of triads, combined to- 
gether as these are, eondenae more information into a small compass than 
is to be accomplished, perhaps, by any other method ; and consequently, 
such a mode of composition ia superior to all others for the formation of a 
system of tradition.') 

The historical triads distkMtly and expressly mention all tiie bards whose 
works we defend. 

TftiAB Md. 
The three chief bards ef the isle of Britain : 
«<Merdhin£mris; 
Menthin, the fon ^tU^mjn, aad 
Taiiesin, Uie chief of the Bards (2)." 
Tri ^rif fardd Tnys Prydaio: 
Merddin Emrys, Merddin mab Morfryn, a 
Thaliesin hen Beirdd. 

(1) These triads »re, in the ancient MS., called the Book of Bardism. I select them 
from Mr. Owen's preface to his Llyirareb H6b, with a few slight variations in the tr«|is- 
lation. (2) Welsh Arcbai. vol. ii, 
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Tbiad. 

The three prineely built of the Itle of Britain : 
*'Elinur, MD ofCtdair; 
Cynbaval, son of Argad ; 
Avaon, son of TtUieMin, All three were sons of barit (i)." 

Tri tharw unben Ynys Prydain 
Blmur mab Cadair 
Cynbaval mab Argad. 
Afaon mab Taliesin. Tri meib beirdd oeddynt ell tri. 

7i8t. 
The three free and dlseontented guests of Arthur's court : 
<« Uyumreh Bin, Llomeuig, and Heledd (9)." 

Tri thrwyddedawg ac ansoddawc Llys Arthur. 
Llywarcb Hen, Lemenlg^ a Heledd. 

The three counselling knights of the court of Arthur : 

" Gynon, son of Clydno, of Eidyn ; 
Aron, son of Gynvarch; 
and Uywareh Bin, son of Elidir Lydanwyn (3)." 

Tri chyngoriad farchog Llys Arthur : 
Gynan ah Glydno Eiddyn, 
Aron ab Gynfarch, 

a Llywarcb Hto ab Elidir Lydanwyn. 

S8th. 
The three accursed deeds of the Isle of Britain .* 

*' Eidyn, the son of Einygan, who slew AneUrin, of splendid |>anegyric, monarch of 
the Bards; Llawgad Trwm, from the borders of Eidyn, who slew Avaon, the son of 7a- 
iieiin ; and Llovan Llawddino, who killed Urien, the son of Gynvarch (4).'' 

Tair ansad gyflafan Ynys Prydain : Eidyn a laddawd Anenrin Gwawtrydd medym 
beirdd ; Llawgat Trwm, bargawt Eidyn a laddawd Af^on mab Taliesin; a Llolan Llaw- 
dinno a laddawd Urien mab Gynfarch. 

59th. 

The three accursed blows of the battle-axe of the Isle of Britain : 
" The blow of Eidyn, on the head of Aneurin ; 
The blow on the head of lago, the son of Beli ; 
and the blow on the head of Golyddan, the Bard." 

Teir anfad fwyellawt Ynys Prydain ; 
Bwyellawt Eidyn ym pen Aneurin, 
A'r fwyellawt ym pen lago mab Beli, 
A'r fwyellawt ym pen Golyddan Csrdd. 

These two last triads are very ciirtoas, as they not only attest the exis* 
tenee of Aneurin, bat state the particular fact of his violent death, the cri- 
minal, and even part of his genealogy. 

Thus wc perceive that the triads expressly attest the existence of Aneurin, 
Taliesin, Llywarch fldn, and Merdhin. 

I think* from all the evidence assembled nnder this head, I am entitled 
to say, '^ That Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch Hdn, and Bferdhin, were British 
Bards, who lived in the sixth century, and who left poems like those before 

(0 Welsh Arcfaai. vol. ii. p. 4. (2) lb. p. iS. (3) Ibid. p. t$. 

(4)tt:p.tl. 
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mentioned/* But although the Britons shonld be allowed to have such 
Bards at thb period, yet, in order that their works should have descended 
to us, it is requisite that we know, 

y. That the Britons had the ufle of letters at this era. 

I believe that no antiquary doubts this fact. The numerous Roman in- 
scriptions, which have been found in the island, prove that letters were used 
in Britain very commonly by the Romans ; and it would be somewhat mira- 
culous, if this civilized people should have continued so long in the island 
without imparting their alphabet to the natives. But there are also several 
inscriptions yet extant, which were made by the Britons in these centu- 
ries. I will only refer to two. One is the inscription on the monumratal 
stone raised by Samson, who lived in the sixth century (1), to the memory 
of Dltutus. It was found in the church-yard of Lantwit-Major, in Glamor- 
ganshire, and may be seen in Camden^s Britannia, under that county. The 
other is the inscription on the stone which Mr. Edward Williams, the inge- 
nious Welsh Bard, now living, induced by a curious local tradition, 
searched for in 1789, and dug out of the same church-yard. It purports, 
that Samson prepared it as a memorial of king lothahel and another. It 
was left on the ground, after the dis,covery, till the month of August 1793, 
when Mr. Williams procured assistance to erect it against the east side of 
the porch, where it may now be seen (S). 

But if there were bards in those days, who knew the use of writing ; yet, 
is it likely that any writings of this distant, rude, and turbulent period, 
should have survived to our times? It must therefore be proved, 

(0 He was born about 420. 

(2) It may not be uninteresting to giro a more parUeular account of the finding of this 
stone in Mr. Williams's own words, as it is a singular instance of the fidelity of tradition; 
I may also add, of Mr. Williams's intelligent curiosity. 

*' In the summer of 1T89, 1 dug oat of the ground in Lantwii church-yard a large 
monumental stone; it is the shaft of a cross, and its history affords a remarkable in- 
stance of the fidelity of popular tradition. About forty years ago, a very old man, his 
name Richard Punter y was then living at Lanmaitjuxta Lantwit. He, though only a 
shoemaker, was more intelligent thanliiost of his own class ; he had read history more 
than many, was something of an antiquary, and had stored his memory with a number 
of interestUig popular traditions. I was then about twelve or fourteen years of age; 
like him, fond of history and antiquities^ He one day showed me a spot on the east side . 
of the p^rch of tlie old ehureh ttt Lantwit^ where, he said, a large monumental stone lay 
buried in the ground, with an inscription on it to the memory of two kings. The tradi- 
tion of the accident which buried it in ihe ground, he gave as follows : Long ago, before 
the memory of the oldest persons that ever he knew (and he was then about eighty), for 
thfir knowledge of it was only traditional, there was a young man at Lantwit, commonly 
called Will the Giant. He, at seventeen years of age, was seven feet seven inches high ; 
but, as is usually the case in premature and supernatural growth, he fell into a decline, 
of which he died at that age. He had eipressed a wish to be buried near the monumen- 
tal stone which stood by the porch ; his wishes were complied with ; the grave was dug, 
necessarily much larger than graves are usually, so that one end of it extended to the 
' foot of the stone that was fixed in the gpound. Just as the corpse had been laid in the 
ground, the stone gave way and fell into the grave, filling it up nearly. Some had a very 
narrow escape for their lives ; but as the stone was so large as not to be easily removed, 
it was left there, and covered over with earth. After I had heard this traditional account, 
1 had a great desire to dig for this stone, and many times endeavoured to engage the 
attention of several, and their assistance ; but my idea was always treated with ridicule 
In the year 1T89, being at work in Lantwit church, and being one day unable to go on 
with my business for want of assistance, it being then the height of com harvest, and not 
a man to be found that could give me the wanted assistance, I employed a great part of 
one day in digging in search of this stone, and found it. I cleared away all the earth 
about it. Mr. Quristopber Wilkins, and Mr. I^avid Jone^, two very lespectable gentienien 
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This is an easy task. We have still extant a numerous eolleetion of 
poems, by Venantius Fortunatus, who lived in the sixth century in France. 

farmers, oq seeing this stone, ordered their men to assist me, and we iriih sreat 4iffi- 
CMty got it out of the ground, and on it we found (he foUowing inscripUoa : 






IN NOH 

INE DI SU 

MMIINa 

PIT CRU 

X. SAL 

VATO 

BISQmT 

£?R£PA 

RAVit 

SAMSO 

NIGRA 

TE PRO 
ANIMA 

SUA ET P 

80 ANI 
MA HI 
tflABDB 
LOREX 

ET ART 

MALI 
TEGA 
+ M. 



Th#dtHi6tt»miBorihi» stone are tn length nhie feet; breads tt top twenty-^sareii 
inches ; at bottom twenty-eight inches ; tbfcliness fifteen inches. 



thmxh 
mapjt 
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We have the history of Gvegory pf Tours, his Gont<»Dporary. We h«ve the 
heroic poem on the creation, hy Dracontius, a Spanish preshyter, also of 
the sixth century. We have the little poems of Columbanus, the Irishman. 
The poems of Alcimus Avilus, the archbishop of Vienne, on Genesis and 
Exodus. The works of Ennodius, bishop of Ticenensis. . The historical 
poems, from the Old Testament, of Rusticus Helpidius, physician to the 
king of the Goths ; and the very voluminous works of Pope Gregory; all 
authors of the sixth century. We have also Anglo-SaxoB iaw» of the sasie 
tunes, which have reached us. 
But it can be also shown, 

YII. TiMt even writil^s of a Bril#n of ibeuzib oentware ill owr hMds. «i4 0U8« 
pe<ned by no one. 

This author is Gildas, a Briton ; and his works are in most libraries. He 
wrote in Latin a little work of small merit on the British history, and an in- 
VeetUre against the British kings and dergy, which have come safely down 
to us. If these LaUn compositions of Gildas could weather, unhurt, all the 
storms of time, surely the compositions of Welsh bards, on the most inte- 
restiDgof all subjeocs to Welshmen, their struggles against their invaders,' 
might be as fortunate. There was nothing but a little historical curiosity to 
preserve the reproaebiag monk; but all the passiohs, the prejudices, and 
the reason of Wales, wer^ interested by their bards, and ensured perpetuity 
to their lays. And why should time have inveteratcly persecuted these 
poems more than the woiiis of Gildas, and the other authors whom I have 
named? Why should the Franks have been more interested to preserve 
the poems olPortunatus, than the Welsh to perpetuate those of Aneurin or 
Taliesin? And if we consider the numerous Latin poems of this period, ' 
which have been transmitted to us by the monks, where is the wonder that 
Welsh poetry should have been transmitted to us by Welshtnen.5* 

But it can be also proved, 

VIII. That in die twelfth century there were writings of old British bards extant hi 
Welsh, whieb were then called mnei^t and authentic, and that Giraldus then 
found some wriUen eompositions asorihod to Merdhin, and wtkh he believed to 
be his. 

The evidence of Giraldus Cambrensis, who lived in the twelfOi century, 
is comj^te and decisive on this subject ; he says, in his description of 
Wales, <^ This also seems remarkable to me, that the Cambrian bards, and 
singers, or reeit^, have the genealogy of the aforesaid princes in their 
ancient and authentic books, but also written in Welsh (i).*' 

In this passage, Giraldus, who was bom 1150, attests, ^at in his days 
the Welsh bards had authentic books, which were written in Welsh, and 
which were in that age deemed ancient. What is the meaning of ancient, 
unless it denotes a period some centuries earlier than that in which he 
wrote? 

Giraldus does not say merely that they had ancient genealogies. He 
speaks of the genealogies but as Apart of the contents of these ancient and 
authentic books, and these boots, too, were books oi the bards. They are 

(1) Hoc eUam mihi notan^um videtur quod Bardi Garabrenses et cantores sen recita- 
tores genealogiamlMbentprftdictoram prfncfpitm in llbris eoruaianti()niis et auUienticis, 
sed etiam Gambrice 8criptam.<-Gui. Gamb. Deicripi, p. SS3. 
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not mentioned generally as being ancient Welsh books in Wales, but an- 
cient and authentic books, which were in the possession of the Welsh 
bards and singers. To remark that the Cambrian bards had these books, 
and to call them their books, seem to me to intimate that the books were 
written by bards. It will be at least curious to recollect the evidence of 
Posidonius before the first century, that the Celtic bards sung the ><?&$, the 
genealogy of their chiefs: because, if Giraldus found the Welsh bards to 
have ancient books on the same topic in the twelfth century, the fact men- 
tioned by Posidonius sanctions, very forcibly, our arguments of the 
ambiguity of the bardic profession iu this country, and gives addi- 
tional credibility to what is stated in favour of the ancient Welsh literature. 

In another passage, Giraldus says that Ring Henry the Second heard con- 
cerning Arthur, ^' from an ancient historical singer (1). '* As I cannot inflict 
on Giraldus the disgrace of not knowing the meaning of the words he 
uses, I must presume from this authority, that the ancient British had his- 
torical singers, that is, ancient bards who had left historical poems, which 
in the days of Henry the Second were deemed ancient, and referred to, 
and which, therefore, must have been some centuries old in that age. 

We have another witness to the existence of old British authors in the 
twelfth century. William of Malmsbury, who lived in this period, says, 
^'It is read in the ancient accounts of the actiops of the Britons. '' He 
adds, '' these things are from the ancient books of the Britons (2)." It' 
sudi things as ancient British books had not been extant in Malmsbory*s 
days, I cannot persuade myself that he would twice have asserted such 
a fact. 

I believe the book of Jeffrey of Monmouth, who lived also in the twelfth 
century, to be his own composition, and to abound with fable. But I 
think he would not have been foolish enough to have asserted, that he 
had translated from a very ancient book (3) in the British tongue, whidi 
the archdeacon of Oxford had given him, unless there had been ^* very 
ancient books'^ of the Britons in existence in his time, that is, in the 
twelfth century. 

I think I cannot more decisively prove that there were extant, in the time 
of Giraldus, poems of the sixth century, and of Blerdhin, than by a literal 
translation of some other passages from him, on this subject. 

These passages are in his ** Prologus in librum tertium Vaticinium,'' 
which is printed by Usher in his '' Veterum Epistolarum Hibernicarum 
Sylloge." 

*Mn the former books we inserted the predictions of Merlin Caledonius, 
and Merlin Ambrosius, in suitable places, as occasion required. Am- 
brosius has been explained (4), but CcUedonius having not yet put off his 
British barbarism has remained, to our times, obscure and littie known. 
Hence it seemed to concern our diligence to draw him, by scratiuizing 

(1) Rex Anglic Henricus gecundus, sicat ab historico cantore Britone audiverat anti- 
.quo.— Giraldus, as cited by Leland in bis Assertio Artari, p. 62. 

(2) Legilur in antiquis Brilonum gestis— b»c de anliquis Britonum libris sunt.— Wil. 
Halm. 3 Gale, Script, p. 295. 

The ancient monk of Malmsbury, quoted by Leland, says of Henry, << Rex autem hoc 
ex gestis Britonum et eorum cantoribus hittoricit frequenter audiverat." — Ass. Art. so. 

(3)Sechim,U.c. 1. 

(4) Giraldus apparently alludes here to (he oracles of Merlin Aaihrosius,^ ijiserted by 
Jeflhsy in his history. 
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researdi, from his ancient and hidden ^ades, into a public and foirer 
splendour (i)." 

,''The fame only of this Merlin, sumamed Galcdoniusor Sylvester, has 
been hitherto Tcry distinguished. The memory of his prophecies had been 
retained among the firitish bards, whom ihey call poets, verbally by many 
—-in writing by very few (a). " 

' ^'Performing, therefore, . the ofltce of an interpreter, and with the as- 
sistance of some men skilled in the British language, I faithfully expressed 
the sentence in every respect word for word, as far as the difference of 
idiom would admit. But ^eause, as in other works, so in these, the in- 
vidious art of the bards, adulterating luiture, has added to the true pro- 
phecies many of their own; therefore, having thrown oiltand reprobated 
all that breathed the air of modern composition, led by the love of truth 
alone, the rude and plain simplicity of the ancient style attracted my 
mind.''. He proceeds to add, *^I have Illustrated the darkness of the 
barbaric tongue with the light of the Latin language (5). '* 

'These important passages of Giraldus prove these things, 

1st. That there were in his time works ascribed to Merdhin, one of the 
• four bards 1 argue for, which works were in writing and in the British 
language. . 

2d. That these, works had in his days the character of the age of their 
author.— I mean that Giraldus, a Welshman, found them difficult in their 
language. . 

5rd. That this Merdhin was then much famed : that many of the Webb 
bards had his compositions by heart, and some, though very few, in writing. 

Giraldus also states his belief, that some prophecies were ascribed to 
Merdhin which he had not written. But he also expresses that he distm- 
guished tliese interpolations and additions by the modern air of their style. 

My opinion is precisely the same with that of Giraldus. The prophetic 
works ascribed to Merdhin, which have come down to us, are unquestion- 
ably either interpolated or surreptitious. The fame of his being a prophet 
accounts for it. 

The external evidence for these bards may be now closed. 

I hope that I have proved, 

That there were bards among the Britons in the sixth century 
That these four bards, whose works I support, then lived. 

(i)Quomamin prioribes libris Meffini vaticinia tam Caledonii qaam Ambrosii locis 
competentibus, prout res exigebat, inseruimus; Ambrosiovero dadumexposito. Nondum 
Galedonius Briiannicam exatus barbariem usque ad hsec nostra teinpora laluit parum 
af^nitus : nostra: videbatur inlercssc diligenlias tarn ipsum ab antiquis et occultis 
flcrutabunda inquisitione latebris ut pulchrius elucescal in commune deduccre.— Usbcr, 
|i. 116. • 

(2)£rat ilaque Galeddnit Silvestris solum hactenus fama percelebris; a Bri(anniei& 
tainen Bardis quos poelas vocant, verbo tenus penes plurimos, seripto vero penes pau- 
ctssimos vaticiniorum ejusdem niemoria retenta fuerat.— }bid. p. M6. 

(3) Functus igttur interprctis officio, perilis quoquc linguas Britannics viris mecum 
adjiibitis, in quantum idiomatum pcrmisit diver^tas, verbo advcrbumplurimasseutentias 
autem in singulis fideliter express!. Sed quoniam sieut in aliis sic in isUs bardonim ars 
Invida natnram adultefans multa de suis tanquam prophelica veris adjecit, cuuctis mo- 
dern! sermonis compositionem redolentibus quasi reprobatis ct abjectis sola veriiatis 
arnica sermonis antiqui rudis ct plana simplicitas diligenter excepta mentem allexit.— 
Barbarse lingun lenebras Lalini luce sermonis illustravi.~Ib. p. U7. 

in. 84 
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f bat thB poems now.exUal were in' BK. In the fwetflli century, 
whieh MSS. ascribed them to these four ancient bards, and some 
of whii^MSS.. we have. 

That these bards- were mentioiied, and some of their poems were 
ciuoted, or referred to, by many British bards of iKarioos ages, from- 
before ihe twclfih century through the foUowing ages to oar tiraW. 

That in the twelfth century (here were writings of old Briti^ bards 
extant, which were then called andeqt and authentic. That (Hraldos 
in that century found some written ancient compositions tfaev 
ascribed to Merdhin, and which he believed to be his, and ftat a 
Welsh bard of the (hirteendt century caUs a poem of Tdiesui ^ ilie 
Ancient song of Taliesin (i). '* 

I hare strcngihened this train of direct evidence, by showing 

That many writings of the sixth century have come down to us. 

That the Britons had then the art of writing; and, 

That the writing of a Briton of that age, whose genuineness no one 
disputes, has confessedly come down to us, and yet the interest to 
preserve this was inconsiderable in comparison with the feeling 
which must have operated to perpetuate those poems. . 

On this evidence I submit, that' unless the internal evidence of these 
poems is very dearly and decisively hostile to their antiquity, no reasonable 
man can discredit th?ir genuineness. I proceed to consider this branch of 
my subject under the heads which I have already stated, p. S90, and 
wliich seem to me to be the topics that bear most npon the subject. 

THE INTERNAL EYIDBNCE : - 

I. That tlte subjects of Uiis poetry coaid answer tio purpose of interest in the 
twelfUi century, 

will be obvious to all who inspect them. For what arc they? They arc 
poems in praise of warriors who lived and fought m the sixth century. 
What profit could any one have got by praising the warriors mentioned in 
the Gododin? And what living chief was interested in the encomiums of 
Caeawg, Mynydaur, or Ihe^ other persons mentioned by Aneurin? They 
form part of no genealogies.— They had not even been. Welsh prinees.— 
They were merely warriors in the north parts of the island. What interest 
could be reaped by any forger taking the trouble to write 920 lines on soch 
an unfortunate conflict as that which '^ the subject of th^ Gododin.^ It must 
have been forgery for the mere toil of for^ry if it was sOi The saBie may 
be said ok Lly wardi's long poem on his Old Age, and his Address to the 
Cuckoo. Nor do 1 see, in what a bard could be beneficed in throwing away 
so many poems on Uricn, a Northern chieftain, as Taliesin has done; and, 
at the same time, leaving unsung so many Welsh kings and warriors, 
related to the existing princes of the twelfth century. * * 

It appears to me very forcibly, 

U. That the subjeeu of Uiese ancient poems were the most unlikely of all others for 
c forger to have chosen. 

We can penceive at once, why such poems as those of OssiaB should b« 

(1) See before, p. 340. . 
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fal»rica(ed, etm independent of individaal adtnitage. firinaldiig a ffiigsf, 
an irresistible warrior— an Alexander of the third centnry who only mof ai 
toconqner-^whosc pfrescnceis so decisis of a conflict, that, in compaMtoii 
tolbe feme of other warriors^ he keeps awhile out of it;— in forming such a 
diaracter, there is an obvious gratification of national ranity. * 

But the poem of Anenrin is one of the greatest hnmiliations of national 
ranky that could be exhibited. It celebrates a conflict so disastrous to tb(i 
firitons, that very few escaped. It inflicts on them the dtstgracc of going 
dmnk into the battle. That a bard who had fought in it him^^elf, and had 
lost the friends whom he extols, should compose his elegiac dirges to their 
memory I can conceive ; but I cannot believe, that if some centuries hence 
a Frendiman should wish to forge a poem of the present day for French 
readers, he would choose for his.subject the battle of the Nile. I do noC 
think that an Austrian poet, who wi^hbd to impose surreptitious poems on 
his countrymen, would exactly write them on the battles of nohcniinden or 
Marengo. 

To make fables as Jeflt-cy has done on a great character like Arthur ii 
conceivable. To describe a British hero as outdoing even an Alexander in 
military exploits ; to make ^'alour wither at his approach, and annies perish 
before his sword, would have clouded the fame of any poem with a suspi- 
cion, wlffch scarcely any degree of evidence could remove. But the Welsh 
bards exhibit nodiing of this sort. If we take up Llywarch, we find his 
first poem is an elegy on Geraint, a chieftain of Devonshire, who did not 
drive the Saxons to the sea, as a vainglorious forger would have depicted, 
but v7ho perished in the battle. Instead of an Ambrosios, vdiom history 
wbuld have allowed them to have celebrated— instead of a Vortimer, from 
whose actions every Briton had a share of glory ; we have a prince |>erpc- 
tually applauded who wasTcally so insigniticant as to have almost escaped 
the notice of history. I mean Urien of Reged. A forger v^rould not have 
chosen such a hero ; he would not have thought of him. But it is extremely 
natural, that such a character, even though obscure, should be praised by 
the bards whom he patronized. In their eyes and in their gratitude he 
was great and interesting, though on the theatre of human action he was 
very inconsiderable. 

If a forger had chosen a subject, he would have selected the struggles 
against Hengist, for they were so far successful as to confine this invader to 
Kent ; he would have selected the heroes who confronted the formidable 
West Saxons, that established the Anglo Saxon monarchy; because the 
contests with them would. have inevitably given glory : but he would not 
have chosen tlie obscure conflicts in the north, because ttiey were precisely 
the least interesting and the least noticed in history of the whole. 

If the'se poems appearedto answer any purpose of politics or religion; if 
they taught any peculiar notions, on either of these subjects, which the pas** 
slons of the people or the interests of their rulers in the twelfth century, 
re<piired to have impressed; there would be shewn a reason for the for^ 

But the moment we lead these poems, we see that no ob|ect of this sort 
oottld possibly have been in the view of their authors when they composed 
them. What political purpose could be olitaiiied, what interesl advanced, 
by the pmises of the imforCnoate Urien, Geraint, or the warriors of thi 
Gododin? Read A^crdhin's simple, yet wild and touohiiig complMnts on 
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bis madneWf in bis little ATallenau ; and let ingenuity discover a single 
motive, that coutd have roused any bard to have forged it, or any prince 
to have exacted the forgery. Men do not forge without some palpable mo- 
tive. These poems are so simple and so natural as to discover none. 

The decisive remark on this topic appears to me to be, that if Welshmen 
of the twelflb century had forged these poems, it would have been an ine- 
vitable consequence, that Wales and Welshmen would have beeii the objects 
extolled. But it is singular, that Wales is scarcely mentioned in them, and 
the most applauded heroes are not Welshmen. Urien, on whom TaUesin 
has left ten poems, was hrom a district of Cumbria. The persons comme- 
morated by Aneurin lived as far north as this, and some more so. Uy- 
warch has indeed given an elegy to Cynddylan and another to Cadwallon ; 
but bis longest elegy is to Urien, and another is devoted to a leader in 
Devomfhire. They, of whom Merdhtn principally talks, are also from the 
Northern Britons. To suppose that Welshmen should have forged to per- 
petuate the celebrity of other Britons, when there was abundance of Welsh 
heroes who demanded the patriotic lay, is surely an extravagant idea. 
Bards usually sing for fame and profit; and if they forged, would most pro- 
bably have had the same things in view. The enemies of tliese poems must 
at least admit, that to forge such poems as these, was the most blundering 
way they could have chosen to the favourite temples of human wi4les. 

In the sixth century, these poems, besides enshrining the memory of 
the friends and warlike companions of the bards, must have also had the 
good effect of stimulating their countrymen to imitate the flattered dead, 
by resisting bravely the Anglo-Saxon invaders. But this great, contest had 
been over for ages before the twelfth centut7; it was over before the time 
of Alfred, and every succeeding Saxon sovereign made the rc-establishment 
of the British monarchy-more impossible. But when the Normans had 
spread themselves over England, and added another warlike race to mam- 
tain the possession of the island, it is ridiculous to suppose that any bard 
would have forged a prophecy of the. Welsh recovering it. At the very 
period, in which the forgery is placed, not only Wales was prostrate 
before the king of London, but even Ireland was bending to his sway. 

That these poems could not havq been written in the twelfth century 
appears to me to be clear, from 

III. The mannec in whicli Arthur is spoken of by them. 

The history of Jeflrey, the composition bf the twelfth century, shows us 
how Arthur was in those days considered. The Welsh, compelled to yield 
their country without hope of recovery, revenged themselves both on die 
Saxons and on Europe, by creating a phantom of glory, whose gigantic 
majesty towered above that of every warrior, who had appeared since 
Alexander. It would be a very curious discussion, to trace the first origin 
of Arthur's febulous history, and its gradual enlargement,' but it would 
be too digressive from the objects of this essay. I will only express my 
opinion, that the apparition either first appeared, or at least acquired its 
magnitude and its terrors, in Bretagne. I believe Jeffrey to state the fact, 
when he says, he found the history of Arthur in a book broughtfrom that 
country. Perhaps, if any of the lays or legends concerning the Daniel 
Bremmdd, or red visage, the Alexander of Bretagne, could be found, we 
might meet the prototype of Arthur. 
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Bat that Arthur's fame had iacquireda gigantic shape in the twelfth cen- 
tury IS undoubted. Alanus de insulis was bom 1109, and he informs us^ 
that if any was heard in Bretagne to deny that Arthur was then alive, he 
would be stoned : he says, '^ Who does not speak of him? he is even 
more known in Asia than in Britain, as our pilgrims returning from the 
East assure us; both East and West talk of him. Egypt and the Bosphorus 
are not silent. Rome, the mistress of the cities, sings his actions. An- 
tioch, Armenia, Palestine, celebrate his deeds (1)." 

I will allow to any one, that Alanus may be supposed to write hyperboli- 
cally in this passage. But Alanus was neither a Welshman nor a Briton ; 
and therefore is decisive evidence that Artlmr's fame had been surprisingly 
amplified before he wrote. 

My argument then is, that if these poems had been forged in the twelfth 
century, they would have betrayed themselves by their panegyrics on 
Arthur. Some of them would have been devoted to this favourite of fame. 
In some the miraculous feats of Jeffrey's history would have appeared. 
The very contrary, however, is found. Not a titde of this vast celebrity 
appears. He is just mentioned as 'distinguished, and no more, and 
mentioned as any other warrior. I hope it will not be indecorous 
t^ cite an observation on this point from my History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

" This state of moderate greatness suits the character in which the Welsh 
bards exhibit Arthur; they commemorate him, but itis not witli that exceUing 
glory with which he has been.surrounded by subsequent traditions. The song 
sometimes swells with the actions of a warrior; but it was an age of warriors, 
and Urien of Reged seems to have employed the harp more than Arthur. 
Ll)'warch the aged, who lived through the whole period of slaughter, and * 
had been one of the guests and counsellors of Arthur, yet displays him not 
in transcendent majesty. In the battle of Llongbortii, which Arthur direct* 
ed, it was the valour of Geraint that arrested the bard's notice; and his 
elegy, though long, scarcely mentions the commander, whose merit, in 
the frenzy of later fablers, clouds every other. As his poem was a gift to 
the dead, it may be supposed to possess less of flattery and more of truth 
in its panegyric; it speaks of Arthur with respect, but not with wonder; 
Arthur is simply mentioned as the commander and the conductor of 
the toil of war, but Geraint is profusely celebrated with dignified peri- 
phrasis. 

^' In the same manner Arthur appears in the Avallenau of Alerdhin ; he 
is mentioned as a character well known, but not idolized ; yet he wa« then 
dead, and all the actions of his patriotisi^ and valour had been performed ; 
not a single epithet is added, from which we can discern him to have been 
that whirlwind of war, which swept away in its course aU the skiU and 
armies of £uroi)e. That he was a courageous warrior is unquestionable ; 
hut that he was the irresistible warrior of the British history, from whom 
kings and nations sunk in panic, is completely disproved by the temperate 
encomiums o* his contemporary bards (2) . " 

Can any one believe, tiiat Welshmen would have forged the works of the 
contemporaries of Arthur, and not have taken the opportunity of cele- 
brating ^their favourite chieftain? Would not this be contrary to human 
nature? When Homer wrote his Iliad and Odyssey, he made Achilles, 
Ajax, Diomed, and Ulysses, his applauded heroes. When Virgil penned 

(0 Alanus, p. 23. (2) History of Angl<^SaxoiM, vol. i. p. i7i, t73» 
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his SmMy be g»ve the lay to ^ presiimed ancestor of Uie Ronan race. 
\lhen Macpberseo wrole hu Fingal« hU hero vas all-*cQe<iueriiig aiid a 
Higldaader.^ 

rv, Hiat the fiiA;«<^ff and altu$ioni of Ihesc poems are such as might be expected 
froiB Ihetr aatbon. 

. Aneurin's poem is npon the fata^l battle of Cattraeth, in which he had 
combated. Its melancholy catastrophe w^s occasioned by fhe Britons com- 
mencing the contest in a state of ihtpxication. In this poem he seems to 
have had two principal objects : one was to celebrate the warriors 
who had fought with hlra, and whose merit he sings with all the artless- 
Bess of sincerity; the other was to impress on the memory of his 
countrymen the cause of the disaster. It is said that Homer composed his 
ISiad to teach the Greeks the ruinous effects of dissension. He may have 
done so. But it is much more evident, that one great purpose of the Go- 
dodin was to display the mUchicf'of feasting before battle, ^o impress 
this conviction with irresistible effect, the bard is perpetually bringing in 
allusions, very much diversified, to. the wine and mead, which had been 
shared by his countrymen. Tlie whole subject of the Gododin announces 
its genuineness. 

The subjecLs of the poems of Llywarch n^n, are the deaths of his friend 
Geraint and of his patrons, Urien, Cynddylan, and Cadwallon, and upon 
bis own old age, and the loss of his children. What can be more natural? 

The poems of Taliesin on Urien and Elphifi, were in honour of his two 
patrons. His historical elegies are on the warriors who were known to 
him. These I think genuine. Of the rest of the poetry ascribed to him, 
which is so mystical, as to seem very fantastical, I can say nothing. I leave 
it to its fate. It is scai'ccly worth being rescued, unless its mythological 
allusions could be illustrated from other sources. They are not now intel- 
Hgible. 

Blerflhin's Avallenau is avowedly on fhe gift of an orchard, which he had 
received; but it is full of personal allusions to himself aiid such of his 
contemporaries whom he respected or dreaded. Surely all these subjects 
are natural topics for such bards to have chosen — too naturals—too artless, 
Ibr fraud to have selected. 

Much of the lyric poetry of Horace is of this nature. Many of h'ls poems 
ar^ on Augustus, and some arc addressed to Mxcenas and others of his 
contemporaries. 

Several remarks may be made on the allusions in these poems. 

1. 1 will not say, that becauser the author's name appears in tlie poems 
ascribed to him, their genuineness is thereby demonstrated. This would 
be pushing the argument too far. But I may remark, that Phaedrus (1), 
that the aucient Enhiu^ (2), and that the elegant Virgil (5)^ have inserted 
their own names in their compositions ; our Cowley (4) has done the same, 
So have the Welsh bards of the twelfth century, G walchmai (5), Cyndelw (6), 

(t) Pfc<miri Utellm letera 8l dcfMant - (S)irk)Ttrgrt7mii»iiie tSBpONdnlclsalBlwC 

\aee« ojH>rtct, Eutjcho, a ucgoUJs. Partbenope, stadlis aoreBtem ignobUto ott 

Vmxn. Fab. Prol Lib, 8. Georg. if. 663. 

(») Adsplclte, clvefs, senis Ennii imagtiil for- (4) Leave, wretched Cowley I leare 
mam, Tlirseif v ilk shadows to deceire. 

Hie rostrun pauU amuma fteta patrra. hote given oner. 

ni$ Epitaph. 
(5) Arek p. m^ (6) lb. p. W1. 346. 
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and Uywavdi P. Moeh (1). I am, therefore, entitled lo aay , that to find 
the uanoie of the author in any poem is to find a circumstance whidi has 
often accompanied genuineness, though it does not prove it. Now the 
ancient WeUh bards have this feature. Then in the poems of Taltesin, the 
author says, 

*' I also am Taliesin 
Head or the bards or the West " 
Minnau yw Taliesin 
Ben beirdd y Gorllewin. Dyhudd, Elph.Arch, p. 2i» 

" 1 am Taliesin, 
"With a speech npwing as a diviner.'* 
MydwytTaliesin 
AreithlifDewin. Canif y Bt/dJIfatrr, p. 25. 

In another place he mentions liotb his name and habitation, which is a 
peculiarity rather striking : . . 

'' And I, also, Taliesin, 
or the banks of the lake Ceirionydd (2'). 
A minnau Dallesin 
O ian llyn Geirionydd. * . Awec Tnen, p. 51. 

So we find Aneurin mentioning him.sclf : 

^' Inseparable has been lamentation and Aneurin" 

Anysgaral vu y nad ac Aneurin. lb. p. 9. 

And 

" \yhen the earth shall come upon Aneurin." 
. • £r pan aeth daiar ar ^eurin. lb, p. 13. 

Llywarch H^ also occasionally mentions his own name : . 

'^ My wooden crook .' He thou a branch contented 
To support a mourning old man ; 
Llywarch— noted for complaints. 

'* My wooden crook, be Ihoa steady, 
And support me better. 
Am I not Llywarch, from many remote ? " 

' Baglan bren gangen .voddawg' 
Cynnely^ hen Jiiraetbawg 
Llywar? leverydd nodawg. 

Baglan bren, bydd yslywell 

A'm cynnely? a vo gwell ; 

Neud wyv Llywar^ lawer pell ? Owens Ltyw. p. 120. 

** Sweetly sang the birds on the fragrant tree 
Over die' head of G wen, before he was covered with sod. 
He broke the armour of Llywarch H6n." 

Teg yd gan yr aderyn ar berwydd bren, 

U? ben Gwcn, cyn ei c^o dan dywar?. 

Briwai gal« Llywar? Hen. Owex's Uyw. 134, 

So Merdhhi, 

^ There was given to nobody at the dawn of day 
llVbat was given to J^ertUiin before he became old.'' 
; A rodded i neb yn un pylgaint , 

A roed i Ferddin cynnoi heaoint; A fallen. Areh\, p., 50. 

(0 Arch. 801. 822. 32T. 

(2) Mr. Owen informs me, tiMrt the take ot this name is a few miles west of Lanrwst, m 
the wildest port of the Snowdon BDountains, in Caernarvonshire. There is a smaU tuin 
at one end of the lake, which is still traditionally called the House of Taliesin. 
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But we certainly gain a material point by having the author's name in- 
serted in a composition. It rescues us from the doubt which must always 
attend anonymous poetry, whether it may not belong to some other cen- 
tury than that to which we ai^cribe it. The author's name in a poem 
narrows the question into this aiternaiive. The poem, then, either must 
be the genuine work of the autlior named, or an express forgery made for 
the purpose of passing to the world as that author's composition. The 
chances of such a direct wilful forgery^ are much fewer than the chances of 
that possible mistake to which anonymous poetry is liable. But I think 
that the supposition of a wilful forgery of these poems cannot be supported. 
I therefore submit that the poems which have the names of these bards, if 
they were not wilfully forged, must be genuine. 

2. That authors, who were coutcmporarics, should mention each other 
in their poems, is extremely natural. Thus Horace noilces Virgil more 
than once (1), and Cowley inscribed a poem to Sir William d'Avenant. 
This is not indeed a seal of genuineness, which cannot be counterfeited, 
but it does not strike my mind as one of those obvious precautions which a 
forger of the twelfth century would use. I therefore adduce this circum- 
stance as very favoura))le to the genuineness of these poems. Thus Aneurin 
mentions Taliesin : 

** I, Aneurin, knew 
What is iLiiowa to TaUettn, 
Who parlieipales in niiud." 

Mi a wn vi Aneurin. 

Ys gwyr Taliesin, 

Ovcg cyvrenhin. Co* p. T . 

In the same natural manner Taliesin notices Aneurin in his poems : 

" Aneurin! 1 Icnow liis name, 
Wilti Itis genius of flowing panegyric ; 
And I am Talieiin^ 

On tlie borders of the lake of Ceirionydd ; 
May I be blind in age. 
Or in the anguish of death, 
I f I praise nol Urien " • 

A wn i cnw Aneurin, girawdryd(^ awenydd, 

A minnau Dah'esin, 

O lah II yn Geirionydd ; • 

Ny daliwyf yn lien 

Yni dygyn angau angen 

Oni kolwyf Urlen. Tal. Anree Vrien, p. 5i . 

So Taliesin composed a dialogue between himself and Mcrdhin, and thus 
mentions both in it : 

** Since I, Merdhin, am after Taliesin, 
Equally common win be my prophecy." 
Canys mi Myrlin gwydi Taliesin 
Byddcd cyffrtdin fy darogan. Ymdidany Areh, p. 48. 

5. Another trail of genuineness is, that they. speak of events which 
happened in the age in which they lived, as passing under their own 
eyesight. 

(1) Nolle Blqne facetam 

Virffilio aimaerlnt gaudenteg rare CaiiiceBa. Lib. 1. Sat. 7. 

Navis, qnn tibl crcditum 

Debes Virgilivm, . Lib. 1. Canii. 8. 

He also mentions Virgil in bis Art of Poetry, line 55., and in his journey to Bnindusium, 
line ^e. 
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Thns Taliesiii, on tlie battle of Gwenystrad, where Urien Reged com- 
manded, who we know floarishec^ in the sixth century, exclaims, 

^* In the pass of the ford / fair the ghost-like men 
Dropping their arms in pallid misery." 

Yn nrws rhyd gwelaii i wyr liedruddion • 

Eirf dillwng rhag blawr goUdon. 

** / saw Urien's brow covered with rage, 
When he attacked the enemy by the. while stone of Calyslen." 

Gweles i ran reodig gan Uricn 

Pan amwyth ai a!on yn Uech wen Galyslen. Tal. Gicenytt, p. 62, 

Llywarch thus frequently shows a personal acquaintance with tiie events 
he describes. Thus on GerainCs battle : 

At Llongborth / iaw the noisy tumult, 

The glory biers ■ 

And men red from the onsets of the foe. 

In lilongborth I taw the weapons 
Of the warriors dropping blood. 

/ fair the edges striking together. 

Men in terror, and blood upon the brow^ 

Prom Geraint the great son of his father. . 

Jn Llongborth I saw tumultuous struggling 
On the stones— ravens at their feast, 
. And on the chieftain's brow a crimson gash. 

1 saw a confused running 

Of men together, and blood on the feet. 

^' Ye that are the men of Geraint, make haste (i)." 

There is certainly an air of reality in this description. It does not con- 
sist of general phrases which are the common appendages of poetical battles* 
The images selected seem taken from the tumultuous circumstances of a 
conflict, which the bard had actually witnessed. 

The personages mentioned in this battle decide its chronology. The 
bard styles Geraint the son of Erbin, and he mentions Arthur as tiie com- 
mander of the Britons : 

At Llongborth were slain to Arthur 
Valiant men, who hewed with steel. 
He was the emperor and director of the toil (2). 

Thus the chief features of this elegy attest its genuineness. 
In his elegy on Urien Rrged, we meet with ihe same personal assertions, 
whicli it is natural for genuine poems to contain : 

1 bear A head at my sidie ; the head of Urien ; 

The mild leader of his army— 

Upon his white bosom is the sable raven (3). 

(t) * Id Ltonsborth yit elalt drydar Ac ar fran qrnran manradd. 

Ac eJorawr jn iigwyar . . ^ . Gwelala I breiUired 

A fwyr rhudd rhag rhothr esfar. ^wyr y nghyd a gwaed ar dracd 

Yn Llongborlh gwelals 1 arraa A to guyr I Eralol brysied. Arch.v. lOJ- 

Gwyr a gwyw yn dinen. (t) Yn Llongborth Has I Arthur 

Gy> elais gymmlnad C wy r dcwr cy mmy ny nl a dur , 

Gwyr yn ngryd a gnoed ar tad Ammherawdyr Ilyw|awdyr llarur. l&td.p.lOt. 

Rhag Gcralnl mawr mab el dad ^jj p^„ ^ borUiav ar ?y uhn ; Pen Urien 

Yn Llongborth gwelals drabladd Llary, lly w ei llu 

Ar Cain brain ar goludd Ac ar ei rron wen Snn ddu. Arch, 103. 
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Jq his elegy on Cynddylan we meet wHh as idea whidi kurmfflLelyfliat 
any but the real author of the poem i>hpiiid have coneeivetL CyiHid^a 
had fallen against the victorious Saxons, and the Tirst image ivhich occurs 
to his friend and hard is» that his domains and palace are on fire. He sees 
the flames arising — he anticipates the calamities which the victorious foe 
will pour upon the country — he calls u()on the maidens of Wales to be- 
hold the ravage, and to recollect the misery which will attend the 'mar- 
ried state from the loss of husbands, children,, and property : 

Stand out, ye virgins, and behold the territory of Gyaddylan, 
Tlie palace of Pengwern ! Is it not in flames ? 
Woe to the youthful who wish for social lies (i) : 

This is followed by.another trait that seems to have hecii borroiwed from 
real nature. It is that the bard recollects a tree — a favourite object— 
and expresses his hope that it will escape in the devastation : 

One tree, around which' the twining woodbine clasps. 
Perhaps will escape- 
But what God wills, be it done <2) ! , 

In the Gododin of Aiieurin, there are also expressions which indicate 
that the events passed in his sight. There seems much of the particularity 
of genuineness in these lines: . 

I beheld the scene from the highland of Odren : 

A sacrifice round the omen-fire Which tliey broui^t down. 

.1 saw it as usual on the town of Fledegein, 

And the men of Nwylhon toiled to excess. 

I saw men in complete order, by tl>e dawn, from Addoen, 

And the head of Dyfnwal, rfi(Yens were consuming (3). 

Taliesin also avows his personal acquaintance with the events he nar- 
tales: ' • . 

Conspicuously before the sons of Llyr at the outlets of.Henvelen ; 

/ MOW the oppression of the tumult, and wraih and tribulation .* 

The weapons glilt^ed on the splendid helmets 

Conspicuously bcffore the Lord of Fame in the dales of the Severn, 

Before Brochwel of Powys, who loved ray muse. Arch. p. S6. 

Ceint rac meibion Llyr yn ebyr Henfelen 

Gweleis treis trydar ac asar ac anghen 

Yd lethrynt lasnawr ar henna wr disgy wen 

Ceiet rhagg udd clodeu yn Boleu Hasren 

Rhag Brochwel Powys a garwys fy Awcn. Taliesin, p. 66, 

4. Many passages may be notided .in these poems which seem to- have 
been taken from objects and incidents then really existing, and which 
could hardly have occurred to the mind of a fraudulent impostor, especially 
in those rude ages^ when, the artful precautions of literary deceit were very 
little understood. 

Urien had a sister named Eurddyl. It was natural, that on Urien's as- 
sassination, liywarch, his friend, should think of the grief whidi the ca- 
tastrophe would occasion to his sister, and that the bard should mention 

(1) SeTwcttllauTorwynionrasyllwgwerydre (8) Gwclels y doU o ben Ur Odiea 

C^nddylan Aberth am Koelcerth a disstaByn 

Llys Pengwern nciid tandde Gweleis oedd cynnevin ar dref Ffiedegefn 

Gwac ieuQioc a elddynt brodre. Arch. 107. A gwyr Nwythlon rygodesyn 

(») Vr pren a rvy«d¥id eniv, Gweleis gwyr dull yawr gan aur atfdeTyn 

dUnc ys odid . . A phea Dyfawal a httkh Imla ae caoyn. 

Anno Daw 4ertid. Jitd. 107. A»«mt:«, p. M. 
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the circmnstanee in Us elegy <m Urien ; aeeordingly be twice alludes to her 
feetings: 

£i0ddy{ IriU be dteeoiisotole to-nlgbt, 

In Abcr Lieu Urien was slain (i). 

It seems Id me to be likewise a genuine, but not an obvious circnm* 
stance, that in the night after the battle, in which his patron Cynddylan 
fell, the bard should feci himself interrupted by the screams of the birds of 
prey o?e^ their dismal repast. Their cries recall to bis recollection his 
friend, whose remains were at their mercy : 

Eagto of Bli, tb^ii dost scream leudly to-ifight ; 
In the blood of men thou dost eagerly swim- 
He is in the wood— heavy is my grief (2). , 

Llywarch speaks of an event as having happened on the preceding night. 
This is a phrase which would hardly iiave been used in a surreptitious 
poem : 

Gwen, by the Llawen watched 

Lait nighty with the shield uplined— ^ 

As he was my son, he did not retreat (*. 

Is not the following passage the description of a man who had beheld 
the object he mentions? 

When Pyll was slain, §Mhing wot (he wound. 
And the blood on the hair teemed horrible (4). 

There is much natural representation in the passage of his elegy on 
Urien, of t!ie confused state of his army after their leaders fall : 

On Friday f siw great anxiety 
Am#ng the baptized embattled hosts. 
Like a swarm without a hive (5). 

The account of the pursuit made after Urien's murderer is also very na- 
tural : 

There is commotion in every region. 

In search of Llofan with the detested hand (6). 

The real Llywarch, seated in the mansion of Urien, when he wrote 
his elegy, might allude to it as before him, in the manner he does in the 
following veraes, but the images would hardly have occurred to aa 
impostor : 

Many a hunting dog and towering hawk 
Have been trained on this floor. 
Before Erlleon became polluted. 

This hearth— ah ! will it not be covered with nettles ! 

Whilst its defender lived 

It was accustomed to petitioners. 

This hearUi, viU it ne4 b« tQrnedup by swine ! . . 

^1) HftBdid Ewddyl tvlawea ben^eth,— Can ba inab t ml ni ddien^i*. 

Yn aber Uw Itadd Crleo. Ll. Hsn , At^h. lie. 

U. Hm, ,lreh. ua. (4) Pan la* Pyll oedd trwyU briv 
<8) EryrEH.gorelwlhcno, Agwaed orwamhyll. lA. m. 

Til ngwaed fwyr fwyDoovl; («) ^J"^ Gwepar gwa als I ddlwyd mawr 

Ev yn nghoed, trwm ho«d I ml. lb, m. i'/AT*^ ^^^f , .^ ,a «uc 

Haid heb rodrydav by bydd. ib, MS. 

(S) GwenwrtbLawcvfddwylUs («) Qyrchynlad yn mhob bro 

mtkifir, a'r yafwyd «r ygnU ; Yn wysc Llovan LlawddUio. lb, i««. 
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IC has been more accnslomed to the clamoor of men ' 

And the circling boms of the banqoet (i). 

The topics of a forger are more general than tbeae, and more remote 
lirom individual reality. 

The images of a light fall of sAow — of the warriors advancing over it to 
ihe cond>at, but of Llywarch staying at home, from age, have the semblance 
of reality in these lines : 

Scarcely has the snow covered Ihe vale—. 

The warriors arc hasl'ning to battle. 

I shall not go : infirmity will not let me (2). 

In the poems of Taliesin, there are some passages whidi seem taken from 
ihe life. I.wonid refer to the Mead Song already quoted, on this subject, 
and vrill also addtfce another passage on his son : 

Aragddo, my son, also. 

The blessed Lord caased him to be formed. 

In the mutual contention of songs. 

His wit was superior to nfinc (3). 

This seems very natural turn of thought for a parent proud of his son« 
The apostrophe of AnCurin to the son of Clydno, may be also mm- 
lioned : 

He would slay the ravagers wUh the swiftest blade : 
Like rushes would they fall before bis arm. 
Son of Clydno ! of extended fame : I will sing to thee 
' . With praise withowt bound, without end (4). 

When the same poet, after celebrating the valour of a hero, calls by 
name on some persons who were present at the battle as witnesses to the 
truth of his panegyric, it seems to me not to be an artificial thoiight : 

When Caradoc hastened to the conflict^ 

Like the boar of the wood fiercely he would tear. 

The bull of battle— he fell'd them down in the struggle. 

He would allure the wild dogs with his hand. 

My witnets is Owen the son of Eolad, 

And Gwrien, and Gwyn, and Gwriat (5). 

The following account of the escape of the bard from this destructive 
battle, may be also noticed as an artless indication of the author of the 
poem being a contemporary and witness of the scene he narrates : 

Men went to Catlracth : they were notorious. 

Wine and mead, from gold, were their liquors : 

ttl Uawer cl gellic a hebawc vryenie Tr aclK7dd hon neas cUttd hvch 

A lithiwyd ar y Hawc Mwy gorddyvnasai elvrh gwyr 

Cyn bu Erlleon Uawedrawr. Ac am ^m cyveddwcb. Ll. He!i. 10«. 

Yr aelwyd hon ucus cadd .dynad ■ (2) Olid eiry toid ystrad 

Tra ¥11 ¥yw el rwarchefd«-ad Dyrrysiaul cedwyr I gad 

Swy gorddyTnasai elrrhiad Hi nid ar anar ni'm gad. lb. 119. 

(3) Afagddu fy mab ianae 

DedwTdd Dofydd rhwy gown 
Tnghysamryson cerddeu 
Oedd gwcU ci aynwyr no'r fau', Tauesik, 68. 
The bards frequently contended with each other for pre-eminence, and -their patrons 
adjudged prizes to the superior genius. An instance of these contentions in the twelfth 
century, Was the competition of Gyndelw with Seisyll, for the chair of Madoc, prince of 
Powys. The pocui in the Welsh Archaiology, p. 2io., is upon this struggle, in the fif- 
teenth century these contentions were very frequent < In the above passage, Taliesin 
alludes to those of his times. 

^4) Ef ladd«l (Mwydd a llafn llymmaf Hal baedd coei trychwn tryehiat 

Kai br^yn yt guyddynl rac y adaf Tanr beddin yn Irin gomyoyat 

Mab Clytno clothlr ranaf y ty Ef littayel iryd gwn oo angbat 

Or clot heb or beb eithaf. A!<Ei7a. p. «. Ys Ty nbyst Ewein Tab Ealat 

|S) fto grycsyei Garadawc y gat A Gwrieo a Gwyn a Gvrlat. Axjedb. p. S. 
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Tbree heroes, and three hundred and sixty wearing the golden torques. 

They were of those who hastened after excess of liquor. 

There escaped only three from the power of their swords. 

Two war dogs fh>m Aeron and Cynon, 

And 1— froni my hlood'-spilllng by the ralue of my blessed muse (i). 

From the passage which I shall next cite, it would seem that Genaa, (he 
80D of Llywarch Hdn, had once released Aneurin from a prison. In men- 
tioning this warrior, it was very natural that the bard's gratitude should 
remember and record the incident to which he had been so much in- 
debted ; but I do not think that the thought would have occurred to a 
fraudulent impostor, as the author of the Gododin must have been, if he 
was not an Aneiurin : 

From the power of the sword, illastrions to protect— 
, From the fierce prison of earth he brought me ; 

From the place of death ; from an unlovely land, 
Genau, the son of Llywarch, energetic and bold (2). 

The expressions which Aneurin, before this, used concerning the mis- 
fortune to which he here alludes, have an appearance of reality unsuit^le 

to imposture : 

I am not turbulent, or self-willed ; 
I will not revenge my destiny — 
* In the earthy house, 
. With the iron chain 
About the top of my two knees, * • 

From the mead, from the festive horns, 

Fr^m the host at Cattraeth C?). 

• 

It would seem, from this passage, that the bard had been taken prisoner 
at this unfortunate battle. 

It would be intruding too long on the patience of the reader^ to discnsf 
this subject in its full extent. I will therefore only notice, 

5thly, Those allusions which relate to the personal feelings of these bards. 
Fictitious poems seldom touch on this topic, because it is not easy to 
counterfeit true feeling. I can still less suspect any one before the twelftb 
century to have thought of counterfeiting it. 

. fn the poems of Taliesin upon Urien, there is a perpetual expression of 
gratitude, which is far more likely to be found in a composition addressed 
to a living; patron, whom such sentiment^ would gratify, than to have 
been used in forged poetry. 

Several of Taliesin^s panegyrical odes close with these earnest phrases el 

attachment. I will cite three : 

I also, Taliesin— 
May I be blind in age, 
Or in the anguish of death, 
If I praise not Urien (4). 

(1) GmjT a aetli GaUneth bnant en wawc Cenea Tab Llywarch dlhafarch drat. AxEtri. t. 

Gwiii a med o eur fn en gwlrawd (3) Nyt wyf Tynavc blln 

BtwyddTD ytt erbyn wrdyir deawd Kl ddUlav Ty ordia 

Triwyr a thri ngeini a tbaicbaul evrdorchand Tn y ty deyerin 

Or aaol yt gryslaiant vch formaDt wiraot Catoyn beyernin 

Ky diengci namyn tri o wrbydrl ffoisawt Am bean rf dealln 

Den gatci Aeron a Cbenon dayar awt Ted o Taelin 

A minaea on guaelfrea gvertb Ty gaennant. O Gattraeth wnln. lb. %. 

AxEva. 4. (4) A minnea Dalyesin— 

(S) Oaerth y cleddyf claer Ty hamuo KT dallywyf yn ben 

O farcbar anwar daaar ym due Vm dygyn aghen 

Syria asfbeu o angbar dnt Onl moluyf tJpjea. Tauks. «l. 
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In the fiitare severe death of necessity. 
May I not be in smiles. 
If I praise not Urien (i). 

I aouMtinereafhify 

But into age I am departing .- 

Yet in the severe death ef iMcessity, 

May I iMt he in sanies, 

IT I praise not Urien (s). . 

Odier «xpre98kms of gratitude may be noticed : 

There is saperior happiness 

For the iltustrions in fame ; for |he liberal of praise ; 

There is superior glory, 

That UrieB and his children exist. 

He reigns tlie siipreme, the sovereign Lord (3). 

Urien of Reged, the most generous that is, and uril! be ; 

And that has been since Adam ; Urien, of the amplest sword (4). 

Another paragraph on Urien is : 

I am an old wanderer^ 

I am of cheerfaLtatontfr- 

Silence would be .envy. 

Be mine the praise of Urien (5). 

# All thes^ expressions are favourable to the argunentol t&e genuineness 
oftheiioetry. , 

Many personal feelings oecur in'Llywardi's poetry, >¥hich attest their 
own genuineness. I will, cite only a few. 

In his elegy on his patron Cynddylan, who fell in baltlC) he says : 

The ball of Gynddylan is gloomy this night ; 
Without lire ; without a family — 
My overflowing tears gush out. 

The hall of Gynddylan pierces me to* see it 

Without a covering; without a fire : 

My general is dead, and I myself aKve (i). 

The self-reproach of the last line is striking! Very natural is the fol- 
lowing refleetion : 

Brethren I have had, who were free from evil, 
. * Who grew up like the saplings of the hazel -— 

One by ctae they are all departed (7) ! 

In his elegy on his old age, and on the loss of his children, he has many 
very interesting passages : 

(1) Ym dy^ angeu angen Ac a vyd 

Nl byddU im dint cu Ac a va yr Adaf letaf y sled. Talibs. U. 
Na moIi(7rrrIeii. Talies. SS. (5) Wyf carddenbhi hen 

(t) Nad wyf cynnydd Wyf cyCren lawen 

Ac yn y fallwjf hen Alhaw y dyg«n 

Ym dygn angen angen Hen molawd Crfra. ih. Ml 

MI biddif ym dyrwen (6) YsfaTell Cynddyhui f» tywyU heilo 

Mo molwyf Urien. j^. St. Heb dan bcb denln 

(9) Ya mvy Hawenyfld Hldyl man yd gynv 

Can glodfan cludrydd TttafeH Cyiidtfylan em |W«a ei gwe)«* 

Ys mwy gogoniant Heb doed, heb dan 

Fod Urien ai blant Harwlry nglyw by w ttf lltiuui. tL.iiC«.tl4 

Ac ef yn Arbennig (7) Brodyr ambvyad nl TaR 

Yd orochel wledig. lb. W. 'A dyvynt Y«! gwysfl cell 

(4) Uryen o Beget b«el ef syd O nn i un edynt'oU. i6. lit. 
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Before I appeared on cnHehes, I wm oemeTy ; 

My lance wm the foremost of Uie spears ; 

' I am heavy— I am wretched (i). 

Old ago M loofihiir ^ bm» 

From my hair to my teeth ; 

And the eye which the youig ones loved (2). 

I think there is much beauty in the following image of the helplessness 
of age t. 

' , This leaf, is it not blown about by the wind 7 ^ 

Woe to it for its (ate 2 

Alas, it is old (3). 

There is much nature in the foUowii^g passages, if we conceive them to 
have been written by the real Llywareii, whose life extended to a long 
period: 

The four most hateful things to me through life, 

HavvB met together with one accord : 

Coivgh, age, sickness, and grief. 

I am aged— 1 am lonely. I am decrepitr-cold— 

After having enjoyed the bed of honour. 

I am rash— I am outrageous. 

They who loved me once, now love me not. 

Maidens love me not. I am resorted to by none ; 

I cannot move myself along— 

Ah, death ! wilt thou not befriend me (4) ! f 

Thene is much of a genuine appearance in Aneurin's expression of hisi. 
feeftngs in this passage : 

Miserable am I after the fatigne of Uie conflict. 
To suffer the pangs of death in sensibility ; 
Twice heavily afflicted am I, to have seen 
The falling of our men in all directions, * 
^ And to have felt the anxious sigh and grief 
• For the valiant men of the social land ; 

For Rhuvaun, for Gwgawn, Gwiawn, and Gwylygct (5) ! 

In Merdhin's Avallenau, there is also much display of .natural feelings 
appropriate to his character. The allusion to his insanity is interesting : 

I myself am a wild horrible screamer ; 

I am pierced with horror»— I am covered by no raiment (6) ! 

The following passages very forcibly display his situation and feelings : 

* 

Gwendydd docs not love me— she never greets fne. 
•I am haled by the minister of tbe favours of Rhydderch. 
* I have ruined fiis son and his daughter. 

Death relieves all— why does it hot visit roe (T)? 

(1) Cyn bom cain yaglavg bum eirlan M alktv ddarjmred 

Oedd cynway w yj mbar 'Wi o angau na'm dygred. Ll. Hix, 111. 

— • wyv trwm wyv tman. Ll. H4s, 112. (8) Tnian yw gennyf gwcdy Unddet 

(t) Ta cymmwedd 7 maa baoalnt a mi Goddcf plocf aogbea trwy agcyfbct 

O'm gwalU I'm daiDt Ac eil trwm tman gennyf vy gi^elet 

A'r doya a geryat yr ieoalat. lb. 118. Gogwddai an gwyr ny pen o draet 

(t) Y ddeHen hon nous cynnircd gwynt Ac uchcneit bir ac eilynet 

Cwaa U*o'i ibyofad ' • Ya ol gw;r pybyr temyr laloat 

HI hen; Jb. 116. UhdVawii*a Gwgawn Gwiawn c Gwylyget. 

(4) Ty nhedwar prlT-taa erymoad AaBca.ll. 

Yngyvarfyddynt yn anocd (6) A minnau wyf gwyllt orthryQad 

Pas a hanaint baint « ta«cd. Im calhrudd cythrudd nini cudd dUlad. 

Wy? hen wyv wiig wyv ancJvlg, oer» Mbej>bw, AfalL 4BL 

Gwadj gwely ceinmyg. (7) Mi nim car Gwenddydd ac nim bcnnyrch 

Wyv ehud wyv anwar Wyf cas gan wasawg gwaesaf Ryddyrch 

Y sawl a*m Aaroedd ni'm ear Ry rewinials iei fab ef ai ferrb 

Wm car rtaiaaedd nta cyuaired neb Angea a ddwg pawb pa lOg nasi cyvabcfc. 

lft.lA 
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Since GwenddoUo, no prince honours me. 

No pleoMire allures me,.no fair one cheers me; 

Yet in the battle of Arderydd I wore the golden torques. 

Before I was disastrous to her who has the appearance of the swan (i). 

I heard the rumour in the first dawn of the day, 

That the minister of the favours of Meuwyd, • 

Twice, thrice, and four times in one day — ' — 

Oh, Jesus ! why did not my destruction come, 

Before it happened to my hand to destroy the son of Gwendydd (2)? 

After predicting that Arthur «hall re-appear, and Gwenhwyrar be pun- 
ished, he exclaims, 

Worse has befallen me, without hope of deliverance. 
The son of Gwendydd is slain— my hand did it (S). 

• 

I win close this head of my subject by remarking what appears to me (o be 
a striking instance of identity of composition in the works of Llywarch H^n. 
Most authors have a style, a manneif peculiar to ihemseWes. The poems 
of Llywarch Mn display such a peculiarity, and as all of them contain ir, 1 
will adduce it as a proof that they all spring from one author, which is a cir- 
cumstance of no small consideration in the question of their genuineness. 

It is a favourite habit with Llywarch Hdn, when an idea has occurred to 
him, which he feels to be interesting,* to dwell upon the idea for a consi- 
derable time, and to recur to it several times before he leaves it. Thus, in 
his poem on his age, his attention having been excited by the staff which 
supported him, he Iicgins seven stanzas successively with an address to it, 
calling it "Baglanbren," **my wooden crook." P. 114. 

In the poem on his children, which is connected In the yiSS. with that 
on his age, (but in my opkiion very improperly, as they are clearly two 
distinct poems,) (4) the idea of his son Gwcn occurs to him. He. immedi- 
ately pursues it for six stanzas, beginning each with his son's name. P. 116. 

In his elegy on Cynddylan, he begins fourteen stanzas with his friend s 
name. The recollection of Cynddylan's hall, and its deserted appearance, 
in consequence of the prince's fall, afterwards comes into his mind, and 
he begins several stanzas with allusions to it, as he afterwards alludes to 
the Eagle of Eli, and the churches of Bassa, p. 108, 109. 

In his elegy on Urien, the same practice is observable. He describes 
himself as having the head of Urien at his side , and he repeats the image 
for thirteen stanzas. 

His elegy on G^raint contains twenty -four stanzas,- all commencing with * 
one of three [rfirases. '**Rhag Geraint gelyn** introduces three stanzas. 
** Yn Llongborth gwelais " begins twelve stanzas, and the Grst line of the 
next stanza is common to all that follow. 

I do not adduce this peculiarity as a poetical beauty. It is certainly not 
the offspring of taste, or imagination, but is h trait which identifies all 
these poems to be the works of one author ; and this author, from the poems 

(1) A Kttodi Gwenddcleo neb rhlan nlm petrch Dwywaith a thelrgwaith pedelr^^alth ynnntfydd . 

Kim gogawu vwarwy aim gofwy ^orddercb Ocb lean I na ddyftt tj nihcnydd 

Ac ynfwaltb Arderydd oed aur fy ngorthorch Cyn dyfod ar fy llaw llaith mffb Gwendydd. 

Cyn 1 bwy aelav beddlw gan eiliv clclrch. ■£•»■», 15S. 

HERDnis, ISO. (3) Gwaetb 1 ml a ddeAydd heb ysyorfa. 

(f) Chwedlen a glgleu yn nechronddydd Lleas mab Gwraddydd->fy llaw al fwna. 

Bysorri gwassawK gwaesaf Meuwydd Jb. itt. 

(4) The poem on bis old age contains ( I think ) only the first twenty stansas. I 
think it then ceases, and thiit what follows is a distinct and separate poem on the loss 
or his children, which should be printed separately. 
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themselves, appears to have been Llywardi H^o. I think I can account for 
ihU peculiarity by saying that alliteration was the rage of the Welsh bards, 
as I shall presently show, and that in tliis peculiarity Llywarch was striving 
to show how many varieties of thoughts he could put together under the 
same idea, and connect with the same words. To begin several stanzas 
with saying *' the hail of Gynddylan/^ is the same idle [kay of mind, as to 
begin several words with the same letters. How much of these practices 
sprang from the Dmidical contrivances to assist their memory whHe they 
taught their youths so many verses (1), without commitlitig them to wri- 
ting, cannot bow be determined . 

Aneurin and Merdhin have this habit so much, as to show it to be a 
characteristic of the poetry of that day. But Llywarch's poems have it to an 
unexampled excess, which stamps them all with the same mark. 

V. On the Language of the Bards. 

On the language of these bards, it is very favourable to the genuineness 
of their poems, that though they were written in Welsh, they have not 
been found intelligible by many modem Welshmen. Evans, who has pub- 
lished an essay on the Welsh poetry, mentions this several times. Be «ay8 
of the Gododin, *^ by reason of its great antiquity, it is not easily. under- 
stood,'' p. 17 . Again, ^ * many of Taliesin's poems, on account of their great 
antiquity, are very obscure, as the works of his contemporaries are,'\p. 18. 
In speaking of the poem of another bard of tliose times, he again complains 
of the obscurity and difficulty of these venerable remains, p. 49. He says of 
the best antiquaries and critics in the Welsh language living in his time, that 
** they all confess that they do not understand above one half of any of Ta- 
litisin's poems,'' p. 54. 

The difficulty of understanding these poems, which Evans so strongly 
states, and which so many Welshmen have felt and lamented, is just what 
would be found in genuine poems of the sixth century. I adduce it as an 
attestation of their genuineness. It is not^ndeed an insuperable difficulty, 
because the means to overcome it are open to every one. The writings of 
one age are the best guides to our understanding those of a preceding. They 
who are conversant with the poems of the fourteenth century, will under- 
stand those of the twelfth, and all who have carefully exercised themselves 
in the compositions of the twelfth century, will, by patient labour, com- 
prehend and read those of the sixth. Dr. Owen Pughe, whose leisure has 
' been devoted to the ancient literature of his country, has facilitated its 
study to every one by his new dictionary of its language, in which the dic- 
tion of the old bards is |>articularly attended to, and iUu:$trated. The cir- 
cumstance of the difficulty of the language to modern Welshmen, is surely 
an important feature of genuineness. On this topic, however, it would be 
indecorous in me not to speak very diffidently. Welshmen are the only 
- oompetent judges on this curious point. 

It is certainly indispensable to the getiutnencss of these poems, 

VI. That their historical allusions should he true. 
As far as 1 have examined these poems, their historical allusions seem to 
me to be singularly true. I say singularly, because they present none of 
tlie fables which we meet with in Jeifrey. 

(0 Caesar says of the Pruids, " luagnuin ibi numcruoi vcrttuum edisccrc dicuntur."— 
I. vl. t. 13. 

111. '2o 
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I consider it as a vdry remarkable oircuni^Canee, tliat the Welsh bflotls, 
and the most valuable of the triads, express or imply a train of history very 
unlike, and sometimes very eontradictory to, that of Jeffrey. Such is the 
diffecenqe, that if Jeffrey 's facts on many occasions be trae, the Welsh bards 
must be forgeries. If, however, the world be ri§^t in its opinion tfiat 
Jeffrey is the fabler, then the dissimilarity between him and the bards is a 
striking circumstance in favour of the poems. 

I have already observed, that they completely tiegatfve tbe vironderfed 
history of Arthar. In abiding this test^ they stai^ every severe and pe- 
rilous one, from which, if they had been fabricated, tiiey eodld not have 
escaped. 

They present another trying test of their gentiineheis in their general 
subjects. If they had been only on love adventures, or love eomplainfs, 
descriptions of nature, or mere effusions of sentiment, they could not have 
been examined on these grounds, because such topics may belong to one 
age as wdl as to another. But historical poems on men, and incidents con- 
temporary with the bards, are such as forgery can never well execute, 
from the individual minutitt they require, and by which they can be de- 
lected the more easily. Will any one impeach them on this side, which, if 
they were factitioas compositions, would be their weakest? 

It would b^ a task too long for j^is essay to show the justice of all the al- 
liisidlis point by point. I will only add some general observations, and wait 
iw the attack before I make the defence. 

i« As far as authentic history goes, it proves thai there were soah 
persons as these to whom many of these poems are addressed, or 
who are mentioned in them. I mean Urien, Geraint, Gadwalioo, 
Cynddylan^ Cian Gvn^ngwn, Rhydderch, Owendolao, Gwea, Cu- 
nedda, Aeddan, and others. 

a. The British sutes in the north of the island, which they partieula- 
ria^, or imply, present a curious train of real historioal facts. 

5. The numerous little independent kingdoms in other parts of the 
island,^ which they also imply, and tlie civil discords to which they 
allude, were historical facts. 

4. Llywarch'selegyonUrientumsditefly on his murder. Thatbewas 
as8assinat64 can be proved from other anthorities. 

An historical objection has been raised against the Welsh bards, towhidi 
a ihistake gave rise. The objection is, that the Welsh bards call the 
English AUmyn • 

The objection is this. The term Allmyn obviously corresponds vrith the 
Latin Alemanni, but '' at the supposed period of the bards, the terms Ai- 
lemanni and AUemannia were almost restricted to modem SwiJaerUad«" 
The statement is, that the word passed in late limes from the Freneh lan- 
guage into the Armorican, and thence into the Welsh. The intoence is, 
that poems using this word must have been written much posterior to the 
sixth century, because the term AUemannia was not applied to all Germany 
till a modi nere recent period. 

the aMwer is, that the objection does not apply to the fbor bards I have 
mentioned, because none of them use the terra Mlmyn, It is Golyddan, 
not Talie^in, who uses the word Allmyn. 

Xcithcr Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch H^'ii, nor Merdhin, has the word 
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Allmyn. Aneunn, in speaking of the invaders, calls them Saeson. Taliesin 
had also Saeson, and sometimes Eingl. Sometimes he uses the descriptive 
name of Alltudion, or foreigners. He once has the word Germania, and 
once Saxon ia. Llywarch has Sais, Saeson, and once Franc. Merdhin has 
Saeson and Franc in his Avalienau, the only one of his poems that I think 
free from interpolation. 

Hence (he objection does not impeach the genuineness of these four bards, 
as it does not concern them. 

I am not, therefore, under a necessity of saying any more on this 
subject. But as if it be applicable, it v^itl tend to discredit the poem of 
Golyddan, of which I tliink favourably, I will make a few remarks on the 
subject. 

To suppose that the Welsh bard us^d the term AHmyn as the term Alle- 
manni^ that is, as the general designation of the German people, or with 
the full sense of the word in the eighteenth century, is to create a difficulty 
on purpose to make it an objection. The word, as used by the bard, has 
no such meaning ; and if it has not, the objection is nothing. 

The bard, in speaking of the invaders, sometimes calls them Allmyn. 
This is the simple fact. The only question upon it is, whftt or whom does 
he mean by the term? I will presume that the Latin word Allemanni was in 
fab mind when he used it. But who were the Allemanni, not in the thir- 
teenth century, but in the sixth? They were not restricted to modern 
Switzerland. 

The Allemanni made themselves celebrated by many wars against the 
Romans and their allies. In 560, and S6tf , their invasions of Gaul were 
dreadful, and must have difiUsed their name in terror through Britain, and 
every county adjacent. 

In 496, they assailed the Francs and Clovis. " From the source of the 
Rhine' to its conflux with the Mein and the MoseUe, the formidable swarms 
of the Allemanni commanded either side of the river. They had spread 
themselves into Gaul^ over the modem provinces of Alsace and Lorraine.'' 
Gib. ill. 865. 

From this formidable position they invaded the kingdom of Cologne, 
and the batcle of Tolbiac ensued, in which they contended with the Francs 
for the alternative of empire or servitude. After a long and varying con- 
flict, the Allemanni were totally and irrecoverably defeated. Some fled to 
other countries, as they who were placed in Rheetia (1), and widi the 
Ripuarii, and the rest were subjected to the Francs (2). 

The name of the Allemanni had then become the designation of a large 
part of the German nations by the end of the fifth century. Whether on 
their conquest by Glovis, any sailed down the Rhine to Britain, as a part ^ 
travelled to Rhstia, is not stated, but it is probable; and an indignant' 
British bard might use their name to stigmatise the invaders of his eoontry, 
because in representing them as Allemanni, as those eelebnited warriors 

(1) Marc. ii. 16. 

1*2) Goldastus, in his preface, remarks that the Frankish writers, from the perpetual 
wars of their countrymen with the Alemanni before these people were broken up, com- 
prised all the nations who used the German dialects in that name^ But Walafridus 
Slrabo, who flourished in 840, gives us the boundaries of the ' vera et vetus Alemannia,' 
" QuaBcuuque regiones ab utroque Rhetii lajcre Alpibus includuntur ab ortu ejus usque ad 
Rauraco^ ; comprehensis ad Acroniii dexlram, Alpigovia ; ct in Hhcni deflexu ooniincn- 
libus tcrris, qua parte i^esc BrisRovia cxtendit ac Unit. Ad sinistra© vero, pleraquc Hel- 
vetia et bona fiurgundie parte." 
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whom Ihe Francs bad at the epoch of the Saxon invasions defeated and 
dispersed, he strongly exposed them to Uie contempt of the Britons. 
Nothing was better fitted to rouse their valour than to have it believed 
that the invaders were fugitives themselves. Conflicting parties frequently 
give each other abusive names, which become at last almost historical 
terms ; witness the Cavaliers and Roundheads. 

That it was really used as a term of opprobrium, appears to mc more 
probable from the meaning which the Welsli language afforded for the 
expression. Allmyn signifies foreigners, as well as AUemanni. The most 
usual name for foreigners, in Welsh, was alltudion, from all, another, and 
iud, a country ; but the word alimyn has the same import, for man, and 
men is the Welsh for place. Therefore just as alL-tud meant another 
country; so, all-man, another place, was nearly its synonyme. 

In the same spirit Milton applied the word Gallus to Salmasius, because 
it admitted of other allusions besides its obvious meaning. 

I think the passages of Golyddan, in which allmyn is connected with 
alltudedd prove the pun which he intended to make opprobrious. 

Ef gyrliaut allmyn i alltudedd. 136. 

** He would liave driTen the foreigners lo a foreign place.'* 



So, 



Allmyn ar gyrchwyn i alltadydd. 
" The foreigners removing to a foreign place.'' 



The word allmyn being understood to denote foreigners as well as Alle- 
manni, it was used as a contemx^luous parouomasia by an individual, to 
convey strong opprobrium, and also to give that alliteration to the line, of 
whidi the Welsh bards were so fond; and it does not contradict their 
historical designation. 

VII. That the manners which they express are consistent. 

In the poems of Ossian we certainly meet with an elegance of senitment, 
a refined tenderness and delicacy of feeling wholly incompatible with the 
period to which Ossian is assigned. The Welsh bards may suffer witli the 
cultured taste for the avowal ; but certainly this objection cannot be urged 
against these poems^ These bards were warriors, theli^ songs oomuiemorate 
warriors, and their feelings and sentiments are wholly martial. I beUeve 
there is not one tribute to love in tbe whole series of the ancient ones. 
Friendship and grief, and gratitude to patrons, occupy many stanzas ; but 
Vetius and Cupid have not received a single compliment. All this is very 
natural for the turbulent and disastrous period in which these poets lived. 
In more tranquil times, beauty obtained the most elegant wreaths of the 
Welsh laurel. Love has sighed in Welsh as profusely as in French, and 
much new imagery, and much originality of sentiment, abound in the 
bardic poems of tlie thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

As this essay is intended to be concise, I will only select three specmiens 
■ of the reality of tlie costume of manners which these poems exhibit. 
Aneurin, in describing Caeog, a Britisli hero, mentions, 
Gwefrawr godrwyawr torchawr am ran. 
" With wreaths of amher twined round his temples," 

This singular fact of the ancient Britons wearing amber- beads, is con- 
firmed by many beads of amber having been found in the barrows on Sa- 
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Itsbnry' plain, which have been recently dug. I understand that in several 
of these graves pieces of amber, Hke beads, have been met with ; and in 
one, as many beads were found as would have made a wrcatli. These arc 
in the possession of Mr. Cunnington, of Heytesbtiry, who has explored 
many tumuli during last summer, and whose curious museum of British 
antiquities, as arrowheads, urns, etc., lound in these barrows, is highly 
worthy the notice of the antiquary (1). 

Another part of the British costume which they notice^ is the wearing llie 
golden torques. Llywarch mentions it, p. 15jf : 

Four and twenty sons I have had 

Wearing the golden wjreath, leaders of armies. 

Aneurin mentions it several tiroes : 

Of an who went to Galtraeth, wearing the golden tore, or wreath, 
On the husiness of Mynydauc, courteous to his people. 
There went not among the BritOns 
Of Gododin, a man of war superior to Gynon. 

He states, that in the battle of Cattraeth there were 

Three hundred and sixty-three who had the golden torques. 

In attestation of the reality of this ornament, I cannot do better than cite 
from Gibson's Camden the following passage upon it : — 

'^ In 1692, an ancient golden torques was dug up near the Castle of 
Harlech, in Merionethshire. It is a wreathed bat of gold, or perhaps three 
or four rods jointly twisted, about fpur feet long, flexible, but naturally 
bending only one way, in the form of a hat>band. It is hooked at boih 
ends. It 18 of a round form, about an inch in circumference, and weighs 
eight ounces/* Gibson's Additions to Camden, p. 658., edit. 1695. 

I consider the use of mead, which is mentioned in several of the |)oems 
as the drink of their feasts, and of horns as the drinking vessels, as cir- 
cumstances of consistent manners : so are the allusions to transmigration, 
which abound in Taliesin, and many appropriate traits in Aneurin and 
Llywarch. But on this point I ask the adversaries of the poems to make out 
objections. 

YIII. That the form and composition of the poems suit their period. 

If they exhibited a coniplex, or even a regular epic fable, or any mode 
of an*angement that critical rules would a])prove ; if they were dressed in 
an elegant costume, or betrayed any skilful polish or manners of sentiment, 
we might have some room for suspicion. But they have nothing of this 
sort ; they are as inartificial, as humble in design, and as rude in execution, 
as scepticism could desire. They show us the real wilderness of nature, 
with all the discordant mixture of occasional fecundity and intervening ari- 
dity. Pieasing passages, and very dull ones ; bursts of light, and the most 
chilling gloom perpetually succeed each other, without any careful disposi- 
tion, or judicious contrast. They display no order but that of the natural 
association of such ideas as they express. If they sing of battles, the heroes 
are praised without art, and the conflicts are described without method. 
Not a trace of the fine models of Greece or RomC; not a single imitation of 

(1) In one barrow were found, beads of amber and Jet of Tarious sizes, but corres- 
ponding with two horp rings, to which the strings that tied them were probably appended. 
Wreaths of this sort are also described in Douglass's Nenia Britannica. 
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their imagery or their poetical architecture can be discerned. They are 
just such compositions as such bards, in such an age, would be expected 
to write. Many traits of glowing poetry abound. Much of the inspired 
bard will be seen, but no contrivance, no taste, no delicacy, no art, no 
polish. The Gododin of Aneuiin, the longest of the poems, is a very dis- 
tinguished monument of antiquity , and its internal evidence is peculiar and 
strong. It is not of easy construction, because its text is much injured ; 
and because it contains much lyrical uneasure, intermixed with the full he- 
roic rime, and with the singular ornaments of Welsh poetry, of which I 
shall hereafter speak. The expressions are oftentimes very concise, its 
transitions very rapid and frequent, its diction strong and figurative ; and 
sometimes made more difficult by the pecaliar compound words in which 
the poet indulges, and which the Welsh language wilh great facility admits. 
Though an heroic poem of J920 lines with one subject, it exhibits a strong 
character of genuine unpoUshed irregularity. It hath no elegant or artful 
introduction or invocation . the bard was a warrior, and had fought in the 
conflict he describes. He was commemorating friends and feUow*soldiers; 
he had to state what he saw; there is therefore no reflective and refined 
address. He bursts at once into his subject, and begins it with describing 
not his plan or purpose, but one of his heroes. 

From its genuineness it has also no regular, well-disposed fable ; no 
careful concatenation of events, no well-placed or skilfully contrasted in* 
cidents ; the poem is like a real native forest, wild, impressive, and pictu- 
resque, but very devious a^nd irregular. It is rather poetic memoranda of 
a disastrous conflict, penned by a friend, who had witnessed its events in 
all the confusion in which tliey had occurred, than a welUconceived, and 
artfully arranged series of individual conflicts, like the poems of Homer, 
which, though genuine, as to the author, yet contain incidents which the 
poet's invention has arranged as it pleased. 

The Gododin abounds with strong and frequent bursts of feeling highly 
natural to its alleged author, but which are not so likely to have been 
shown in a forged poem, where the author would have to support an ar- 
tificial character. One topic of this sort which pervades the poem, is that 
incident which occasioned tlie loss of the battle ; I mean the inebriety of 
the Britons: to this the bard is perpetually alluding. As he notices the 
friends who fell around, he cannot drive from his memory the chief cause 
of their calamity : this was extremely natural. 

The poem suddenly opens with the presence of a mounted warrior, whom 
the bard contemplates and describes : 

Gredyv WHS a youth 

Vigorous in the tumult. 

A swift, thiclc-maned steed, ' 

Waft under the thighs of the fair youth. 

A shield light and broad 

Hung on the slender fleet courser. , 

His sword ^as blue and shining; 

Golden spurs and ermine adorned him (i)- 

But the poet contemplates him only to sing his elegy : ft-om the next lines 
we find Gredy V was one of the victims of the day. - 

(1) GredTf gwr oed fwM V§f«yt yigafn llfdan 

GwliTr am d|«s Ar bedrein iMfii Immb 

Meirch mwth ny«fTimt CM^fftwr gits glaa 

Y dan mordhiiTt mygr was Etby aar a phan. 
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U is not tor mm*, 

To ejivy lUee. 

I will do nobler to Ihee; 

In pootry I will praise ibee; 

Alas! sooner will tbc Moody bier arrive, 

Than nuptial fesUvity.— 

Sooner will the ravens have food. 

Than the dear friend of Qweo 

Enjoy a famiiyt 

Perishing in his abode under the ravens 

Is the courser, by the valley. 

Where the son of Abrco was slain (t). 

From this warrior, the bard turns immediately to commemorate an* 
other, who appears to have )>een a great favourite, as many stanzas are 
devoted to him : 

Gaeawg instantly the foremost wherever be came. 

The portion of mead from the chief lady bad held— 

The point of his shield was pierced. When he heard 

The shout he gave no protection. He pressed on, 

Nor did he retire from the baUle when the blood flowed aroun^. 

Like rushes he cut down the men. He would not depart. 

The Gododin relates not on the ground of Mordai 

Before the tents of Madoc when he returned, 

The return of inore than one in a hundred. 

Gaeawg the overwhelmer raised bis spear ; 

He was like the attack of an eagle on the strand vban allured. 

His promise was a token; most beloved. 

He nobly executed his purpose : he retrcfaled not 

From the army of Gododin. He lay hid— 

Valiant to urge the conflict, he was eialted in it. 

But neither his flgure nor his shield preserved htm ; 

He was not able to survive the excessive bruises 

From the blows of the embattled host. 

Gaeawg the leader, with the countenance of a wolf. 

With amber wreaths twined over his eyebrows. 

Fatal was the amber, the ornament of the banquet. 

Oh ! that he had disdained the strife of the wallowing men ; 

When Gwyned came to the north to share 

The counsel of the son of Ysgyran. 

Gaeawg the leader, armed in the shout,* 

Though he is not now the hero ardent for deeds of blood, 

To share in opening the front of the arrayed forces, 

He overthrew live bands before his blade. 

Of the men of Deira and Bemicia, the dreadful ones I 

Twenty hundred of these perished in an hour I 

Ah ! sooner shall the wolf have flesh than thou a wedding ; 

Sooner shall the raven have prey than thou repose again. 

Sooner shall the hurdle come with the mangled from the bloody earth.— 

This was the dismal price of the mead in the pale disastrous hour. 

And yet by the skilful he shall be extolled, while there exists a singer (3). 



(1) Ny bl ef a t1 

Cu J rhof a tht 

Gwell f wnaf a thi 

Ar wait dy toU 

GyBt 1 waet elawr 

No ryt i nellblawr 

Crnt y nwyd 1 vrelD 

Nofi yr argyarelD 

Cn cyTellU Eaeia 

Cwl y rot y d«a vrein 

March ym pa vro 

Ladd un mab Mareo. 
(f) Caeawc cynhaiawc men y dehai 
niphan ymlaen ban medd a dalh«l 
Twll tal 1 rodawr yn y clywel 



Aur nl roddel naud melnt dllynel 

Ny chyliei o gamhawQ yn y reret 

Waet mal brvyn romynal ^yr nyt elbet 

Nys adrawdd Gododin ar lawr mordel 

Rac pebyll Madawc pan a(cor el 

Naroyn un o yant yn y delei 

Caeawc Cynnyvint cyrlat ervyt 

Ruthyr Eryr yn j lyr pan Uthlwyt 

Yamot a vn not a garwyt 

Gwell a wnaeth y arraetb ny gtliwyi 

Rac bcdin Ododin o dechwyt. 

Hyder rymmell ar vreithell vanawyt 

Ny yiodi nac ysgeth nag ysgwyt 

Ny etllr anet rhy Taetbuwyt 

Rac erfiit cadfannan calwyt 
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Tilt fate of these two heroes occasions him to adf^rt to fht cansc. He 
proceeds to mention that the Dritons had been feasting Coo plentifully be- 
fore the battle : 

The wAiriors went to Gododin foll'or laughter, 

To bitter eonflict with the clashing swords.^ 

Short interval of joy indeed! 

The son of Botgad lamented it.— Manly was his arm. 

But they went in a mass. Their punishment was complete 

Both old and young— The bold and the powerful.^ 

The certain death of the conflict pierced them. 

The warriors went to Gododin a laughing phalanx. 

Soon the embattled host rose against them, in unlovely contest. 

They flew with blades shining, without din. 

The puissant column with spears alive, moved on. 

They went to GaUraeth.— L<K|uacious were their hosts. 

Pale mead had been their feast, and was their poison. 

Three hundred with machines were in array. 

But what a calm succeeded to their joy ! 

They went in a mass, their punishment was complete; 

The certain death of the conflict pierced them through (i). 

These are the first seventy-three lines of the Gododin, and will serve as 
sufficient specimen of its style and character. 

The name of Aneurin has stood very high in the estimation of his 
countrymen ; but all human greatness is relative. The luminary of the 
sixth century, which shone with transcendent lustre in a rude country, 
where all around was dark and dreary, will appear but a cloudy orb, when 
it is presented to our notice in the noontide radiance of modem intellect. 
We must not approach the ancient Welsh bards as the competitors for the 
wreath of a Pindar or a Gray. These poets were the offspring of highly- 
cultivated ages ; while the ancient Welsh bards were but the descendants 
of rude ancestors, possessed indeed, for centuries, of the singular institu- 
tion of Druidism or Bardism, but yet composing for a barbarous people, 
and confined to the narrow benefit of a local education. 

Whoever reads these very ancient poems with attention, will be struck 
with a very great disparity between their versification and the intellect tliey 
display. The versification is formed on one of the most peculiar, difllcuU, 
and artificial systems conceivable, and it is executed as elaborately as it 
was designed. 

To instance only from the Gododin — 

One of the practices by which its versification was governed, was rime. 
This is essential to the poetry. All the poems of the ancient bards are 



Caeawc cynborawc bleide naran 
Gwefrawr godr« yawr lorchavr am ran 
Bu gaefraur gncrlhvaur gaerth (rwinvau 
Ef {Twrihodes pikn's gwyr discrein 
Vt dyfliel ^Yyned a gogledd el rami 
O syastti mafo ysyyran 
Ysgwyd wrancyfan 
Caeawc eynhorawc arrawc yggavr 
Cyn od Iw y »wr gurrd ejRwyawr 
Cyvraa yn racwau rac bydinawr 
Cwydei pym piununt rac y llafnairr 
O wyr Devyr a Brynelch dychrawr 
Cgeincant ea dUant yn unawr 
Cynt y gig y yield nog yt e neithlawr 
Cynt e vad y tkui noc yt y elawr 
Cyn Doe argynreln e vaet y lawr 
Gwerlh med yngfacyntedh gan Uwed avr 
Kynttd Mr ennyglr Ira to cerdawr. 



(1) Gwyr a aeUi Ododin chwerChln ognaw 
Chwerwyn trin a llaln y ymdnlia^ 
Byrr vlynod yn bed udynl yndaw 
Mab Botgat gunaeth gaynyetb gnnlth e law 
Cyt eiwynt y lanneu y benytyaw 
A hen a ieoeing a hydyr a ailaw 
Badyl dihen angea yn en U«lddlaw 
Gyr a aeth Ododlu ebwertbin wanar 
Dlgynny ei emm bydin trin diacbar 
>Vy iedi a lla? nawr eb Tawr drydar 
Cdovn glywr reitbTyw rodl arwar 
Gwyr a aotb Gattraeth oed fhveth y la 
GlasTed eu bancwyn ae gireowyn to 
Try chant trwy beirlaut yn eattau 
A gwedy elwcb tanelwch tu 
Cyt eiwynt y lanpeu y benylu 
Dadyl dl«u angen y eu treudo. 
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rimed at (bA end of the line ; nor is the riming in cw^eU^ which ig com- 
paratively easy, but the same rime is carried on for several lines. Thus in 
these final rimes in p. 1 . 



debai 


. wwjt 


raaran 


dalbei 


lilhiwyt 


am ran 


clywci 


garwyt 


gwinvan 


dilynei 


gillwyt 


discrein 


vcrci . ■ 


dechiryt 


rann 


plhei 


vanawyl 


ysgyran 


raordei 


ysgwyt 


angcyCan 




vaetbuwyl 




delei 


oaiwyt 





The same rime is sometimes carried on to great length. In p. 9., 
there are twenty-three lines together riming with in : and in p. 7., there 
are eighteen lines in enn. 

But besides, these final rimes, they also studied to introduce other riming 
syllables dividing the v^fords of every line. Thus, 

Gaeawe cynbaiave men y debai 
J>\phun ymlaen bun medd a dalbei. 

This practice was sometimes extended to three rimes in the line, as 

Gwefrawr Godrwyairr torcbawr an ran ^ 
Blwyddy» yn erbyn mdyn deawd ^ 
Dadyl die« angeii y e« Irendo — > 

In all these examples the rimes are on final syllables. 

In addition to these difficult peculiarities, was also the habit of allitera- 
tion, or of making two or more words in the line begin with the same 
letter. Thus in the first line, 

Gredy r gwr oed g was . 

In the third and fourth, 

Meirett mwtb myngvras 
Y dan mordbuyt mygr was. 

Scnnetimes it w«is used profusely, as in this line. 

Bui bwyt brein bu bud y yran. 

Tliese alliterations are almost as incessant as their final rimes. 

Nor were they content with confining their alliterations to the commencing 
letter, but they often extended them to syllables, making a sort of ailite- 
rative rimes. Thus in two lines, 

Bu ^efraur ^^rthvawr guenh gwinvan 
£f ^rtbodes gwrys %wyr discrein. 

Sometimes it happened, or was contrived, that the same line should 
exhibit the commencing alliterauve rimes, and the final syllable rimes. 

Mab Botgat guuaeth guanyfeth gunith e law 
Ny mynws gwtawl gwydawl cliwegrwn. 

In selecting these difficulties oJ the ancient Welsh versification, I state 
those only which stmck me as an Englishman. I believe there are many 
other niceties, i)erceptible and precious to Welsh bards and critics. 

That such slavish attention to the incessant consonancy of sylhbles 
could never be exercised without a sacrifice of the most valuable qualities 
of poetic thought, must be felt by all to whom the lays of Parnassus are 
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famiMar. ! was thierefore not surprised to find thewdtfe of the Welsh 
htirds beneath my expectations as poems. Bat I must pay the tribute due 
to the genius of Aneurin, to say, that notwithstanding the oppressive tram- 
mels in which he marched, and notwithstanding the gloom, disasters, and 
confusion of the period in which he Hved, his Gododin has many passages 
which for glowing expression, striking metaphor, genuine feeling, and 
poetic imagery, must please and interest in every age. 

My opinion of the poetry of TALifesiH^s works is by bo means consistent 
with his general fame. His power of versification, indeed, excites my sur- 
prise : it seems to have been as easy for him to rime in all sorts of mea- 
sures, as for others to write prose, and he introduces frequently, even in 
his shortest measures, the peculiarities of bardic copsonancy. Some of 
his poems are in whdt I would call the full heroic rime, like the mead«>Dg 
already quoted ( p. 354 ), others in short rimed me tre3 of various lengths. 
But though he was certainly accomplished in all the art^ of bardie versifi^ 
cation, he is not very distinguished for genuine poetry of thought and 
imagery. Sometimes indeed the poet bursts out, as in the following de- 
scription of the gleam of the steel points of weapons, which is very original 
and picturesque. 

I saw mighty men. 

Who thronged together at the shout ! 

I saw blood on the ground. 

From the assault of swords. 

They tinged wiih hl%e ihs viimgt ofth» dawn, 

When they threw off the ashen spears (i). 

Several passages of this sort may be found ; but he has net always Qneh 
connection of subject, and very often much bardie mythology appears. 
This is in nothing more conspicuous than in his allusions to his own trans- 
migrations. As this is a curious subject, I will detain the reader's atten- 
tion for a short time upon it. 

Among the Welsh remains is a MS. of poetieai triads. The MS. has been 
entitled, Barddas ; or, the Book of Bardism, or, Cyvrinac Beirdd Ynys 
Prydain. The triads were eoUected together at diCTereat periods (S). Some 

(1) Gweleis wyr gorsawr ' fthag rhwthr cleddysawr 

A Ddygyrchynt air Gle^yal esgwyl.l sw^yft 

Gweleis waed ar Ilawr Esgoiynt yn waewawr. Talib«, p. 40. 

' (2) That the reader may have some idea of the jbook from which I am going to quote, 
I think it right to insert, some extracts from its prefaces, with which Mr. Owen has fa- 
voured me. 

The book was last transcribed and revised by Edward Davydd, who died 1690. His ori- 
ginal MS. is yet extant, in the library of Llan Haran, in Glamorganshire, now the pro> 
pert; of Mr. Tarberville. The collection was made before him, by Llywelyn Sion who 
flourished in 1 58Q, and, died in 1616^ I will give a translation of a part 9f the Welsh pre- 
face of D. Davydd, and after that some extracts from the preface of the former colV^ctor. 
Llywelyn Sion ; Mr. Owen has only added, in parentheses, the dates of the persons and 
things mentioned therein. 

E. Davydd' 8 Ad'oertitement 

" Arranged by Edward Davydd, of Margam, in Morganwg, out of the books of hafds 
and learned teachers, lest the materials should become lost; and more partieularly the 
hooks of Meiryg Davydd (1590. presd.)» Davydd Llwyd Mathaw (1^80. disc), J>mj4A 
iJenwyn (1560. presd.), and Llywelyn Sion of Llangewys (iftso. disc, and presd. |Sl«), 
who were bards graduated of the chair, according to (he privilege and custom of the 
bards of the Isle of Britain ; chiefs of science, under the authority of the county and 
iovereign of all the lordship of Marganwg, Gwent, and Euas. 

*' This arrangement was adjudged to be just, ikceording to the pr^initive vhfff^marof 
vocal song, and the usage of the primitive bards of the Isle of Britain : and was sanctioned 
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of them state the bardic doctrines about the metempsychosis. These triads 
of course only prove that the bards of the middle ages had tliese notions ; 

in the congress of vocal song, held at Bewpyr Castle, in Morganvg, on the Monday, 
Taesday, and Wednesday of 'Whitsuntide, in the year I681, under the protection of Sir 
Richard Basset, Knight, Lord of the place, and under the procltmation and notice of a 
year and a day, through Morganwg, Gwent, and Euas. 

" The chiefs of song there, were Charles Bwttwn, Esq. Davyz ir Nant (1680. presd.)f 
Edwar Davyz, ofHargam (1620. disc. 1660. presd.): associated with Ihem were the follow- . 
ing poet^ and bards, according to the privilege and custom of the bards of ithe Isle of 
Britain, being teachers of critical judgment : 

"And this, in the Name oliGod, and all Good. 

" Hywel. Lewys Dav. Ifan Slon 

John Roberts Charlea Dar. Meredydd 

Thomas liOwys Hopcin Llyweljn 

Davydd Edward Llefsion Evan 

Slon Padam Jenkln Richardt 

Morgan Grofydd ^ Bleddyn 8ioa 

Samuel Jones, (Clerk.'' 

BeginnUig ofBdward Davydd*i Preface, 

" As I have from my youth taken a delight in the study of bardism, and to search the 
books of the bards and the best teachers, and more especially the books of the oldest bards 
of Wales; and also considering the injunctions given to the bards in the congress of 
Caerdyv (I620.), which was held in' the castle there, through the protection, licence, and 
command of the Lord William Herbert, that they should search out, and establish 
anew the old order and regulation of tlie art of song and its relations, and as to the pri-* 
vileges and customs of the b^^ds of the Isle of Britain, I fully gave up myself to the en- 
terprise of trying whether I could contribute any kind of benefit to the design.'' 

Extraeti from the Preface ofLlywelyn Sim Langewydd. (tS80. disc. Died 16I6.) 

" The authors, teachers, and judges who sanctioned this system and code, were 'the 
druids And bards, after they had come to the faith in Christ; and they composed on the 
nine canons, that is, the nine primary principles of vocal song, and on the recfirrent 
pause, the hupyrlt and warrior triplet, which were with them metres of authority. After- 
wards came Aneurin, Taliesin, Merdhin, and others, who were primary bards of the Isle 
of Britain, who gave unanimous judgment with respect to song, and formed additional 
metres from the nine primary canons, namely, the two Toddaids, Englyn, Proest, Triban 
Cyr(, Llostawdyl, Clogyrna^, ^nd Cyngog; and afterwards were devised all the other 
metres, until they formed twenty-four in number, each of which originated from a parti- 
cular and different character, irrelevant to the principles of each other; and more than 
that number, of such a nature, there cannot be' of metrical principles. 
t *^ In the congress of Caermarthen (1450.) heterogeneous principles were introduced 
into the system, by the pertinacity of Davydd ah Edmwnd. This induced Gwilym Tew 
(i460. presd.), leuan ah Hywell Swrdwal (i43o. disc), and J. Getthin, ab J. ah Lleision 
(1430. pres.j, to oppose such an innovation, and they proclaimed a congress, under the 
notice of a yearand a day, to be held on the mountain of Garth Maelog; and in addition to 
that, they obtained the authority of the country, and Lord Richard Nevill, as the lord 
pf^ramount of Morganwg ; and in that congress the bards of Morganwg, Gwent, and Euas, 
entered their protest, and repelled the regulation of Caerraarthen, as repugnant to the 
privileges and customs of the bards of the Isle of Britain. From that time forwards, the 
three provinces before mentioned maintained by one consent their primitive regulation 
of science, and afterwards was obtained the authority for an exclusive congress for these 
three districts, through the grant of King Henry the Seventh. In the congresses that 
were held by virtue of this authority, it was given in judgment, and established as a 
rule, that the old system, with its regulation and principles of science, should be main- 
tained; and from that time to this, there has been continued in Morganwg a complete 
opposition to the regulation of Caermarthen; with an injunction upon the members to 
search out the ancient practice and regulation of science. But there were not then 
nearly so many metres in use, because they were not had in common practice ; after- 
wards, however, many were found out, as may be seen in the books of Grwilym Tew, and 
William Edwad^ who were bards of the chair of Morganwg. Since then Lewys Morganwg 
(1500 discd. and presc. 1520.) has written amply and more explicitly respecting the 
metres and the nature of their composition in his book of bardism. Subsequent to this. 
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familiar. ! was thierefore not snq>rlsed to find the vdfks j^r 
bards l)oncflth my expectations as poems. But I must pay J^^ ^ 
to the genius of Aneurin, to say, that notwithstanding ^^^^^ 3 
roels in whieh be marched, and notwithstanding the glo^ %%, ^ 
confusion of the period in which he> lived, his Gododiii<| ^ ^ ,, 
which for glowing expression, striking metaphor, j.|^ ^ % 
poetic imagery, must please and interest in every a^ 1\^ ^ * > 

My opinion of the poetry of TALmsm's works Vll? ^ \ t * 
with his general fame. His power of versification f 5^ t *^ * \ • ^ 
prise : it seems to have been as easy for him H^f |^ * * 
sures, as for others to write prose, and he v • f "^ < ^ ., 
his shortest measures, the peculiarities of 1 ^ I * \\^ 
his poems are in what I would call the ful* | | ^ * \ • 
already quoted ( p. 554 ), others in shor,* % ,..■«' 
Fat though he was certainly accompli?'/ fl ? * 
cation, he is not very distinguished/!^^' ^.„- 

imagery. Sometimes indeed the pf/jfjl ; ■ jn in the 

scription of the gleam of the steel yji f * 

and picturesque. .^ cessities. There 

I saw mighty men, . ^ commencement. 

Who thronged together , . ^"*'"»""^'; 

I saw blood on the gro// • inch proceeds increase. 

From the assault ot9'\ die other states ; and there 

They tinged with W , ; • t irainating individuality. 

^ faen they threw ' J ^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Several passages of tbV; .dge of every thing, and to collect 

connection of subject, .(* .mg,) and Gythraul(2), and to divest 

This is in nothing mr :t gt^te of being be thus passed through, 

migrations. As this, 

tion for a short tiir ' ^^s attached to the state of Abred are, that we 

Aniong the Weir jn, and death ; and tliese things are the divine 

entitled, Bardd?' juingevil (drwg), and Cythraul. The deaths which 
Prydain. The ^ are so many escapes from tfieir power. 

jst necessarily suffer, change, and choose ; and as it has 
^^^ A mJ'^'^ /clioosing, its sufferings and changes cannot be foreseen. 
Gweiei9 . ^ through the changes of being, attached to the state of Abred, 

' (2) That /'^^ 

I think i' / tJie three districts were summoned together in the castle of Caerdyr, 
>ured >«A* Jroteclion and licence of the Lord William Herbert, where a congress 
The * j(f'^fjii9.), wherein judgment was given, with order and regulation of the science 

1^'etitne afterwards, Meiryg Davydd (1530. discd. 1560. presd. died 1600.) compiled 



voured >«a* protection and licence of the Lord William Herbert, where a congress 
i*''^/52»0» therein judgment was given, with order and regul " 

per*^ j^'g time afterwards, Meiryg Davydd (1520. discd. 1560. presd. < 

flo ' ''^[hATdism to his lord. Sir Edward Lewys, of the Van, in which there is seen a 

f t^i view of the art of song, as to its nature and design. This book, I Llywelyn Sion 

i^'^^ewydd, obtained ; and from it I extracted near^y all that is in this book, except tiie 

'^gby way of exemplifications, which I collected from here and there, out of books, 

f^^from different bards, afnd composed some myself, as well as I could; aod in 

^boo^ of my compiling is seen the system of Morganwg as to vocal song, and its vi- 

jjjus relations." 

' /i) Wo cannot avoid recollecting here, that the great Druidkal temples of Stonebenge 
gfid Avcbery, the smaller remains in Cornwall, that formerly in Jersey, now removed to 
i^rd Conway's park, and others, exhibit eiretet of stones, as the essential form of Ibeir 
sCnicUire. 

(2) Cythraul is the British name for the devil. It means the destroying principle. It 
may have been derived from the aneient mythology of the nation; I have therefore pre- 
served the name in the text. 
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'^ 7^ ^^ti, by misconduct, to fall retrograde into the lowest 
'^ ^"^s bad emerged. 

j'"^ ^^K ^ tilings which will inevitably plunge him back into the 

^%!%/^^ ^^^^ i ^o** ^^»^ be will fall lo Annwn, which is the 

>' J%^ ^ <^xisteuce J)egins. Falsehood, which will replunge 

1. ^j! ••^ ' ^1 . *^elly, which will consign him to Cydvil (2) : from 

\ "^v*^' -. >* ^^ ^^^ course, through changes of being, up 

J*'/ ^' V ^, .V ^^ ♦hat the Bardic transmigration was from 

f , % ^' . ""^ ^ «(J, to the felicity of heaven. These 

• '"^ *^ % -» ^ '^ • -., ' himself for heaven. If his con- 



V"^ * ^ ' his being, had made it worse, 

^ * % -^in his purifying revolutions. 

. '. ^rations. All the changes 



♦k^ \ ■• O ^ * power, is ihe object of the 



liberty and choice, cannot be 
^ ^ iiity. Knowledge, benevolence, and 

• ^ ^ and Cythraul are to be subdued. Hu- 

• St. 

kO have traversed every state of animated exis- 

J state anfi its incidents, and to be able to traverse 

c desired for the sake of experience and judgment, is 

.1 which can only be attained in the circle of felicity. In 

will be still undergoing rotations of existence, but happy 

.se God only can endure the eternities of ihe circle of infinity 

changing. Man's happy changes in the c'u*cle of felicity will 

.^it perpetual acquisition of knowledge, beautiful variety, and ooca- 

.oiial repose (5). 

He may visit again the scenes of humanity for his pleasure, but cannot 
incur any moral depravity. 

Such is the bardic doctrine of trdnsmigralion, as it appears in the Book 
of Bardism. How far it transmits the tenets of the druids on this sub- 
ject, or what modifications Christianity introdaeed, cannot now be as- 
certained. 

By recollecting this doctrine of transmigrations, we may understand 
many passages of Talicsin. DisUanes Taliesin is a recital of his pretended 
transmigrations ; and when we read in his other i)oems, that he has been 
in various animal shapes, as a serpent (4), a wild sow, a buck, or a crane, 
and such like, we must call to mind, that those scenes of existence in Abred, 
whidi were between Annwn and humanity, were the changes of being in 
the bodies of different animals. One great privilege of the being who was 

(1) Obryn literally means " something nearly cquivatent." It therefore implies a 
degraded transmigration adequate to the fault committed. 

(2) This literally means " a corresponding animal, " or a transmigration into some fe- 
rocious animal. 

(3) Copious extracts from the Book of Bardism, which contains these tenets, may be 
found at this end of the second volume of Mr. £dward Williams's poems, with 
translations. I cannot speak of this gentleman without mentioning his talents with high 
respect. He has died this year, 1S27. He was an ardent lover of his native >¥ales and 
of its ancient literature. 

(4) Wyf sarpb, p. 27.— bum bwcb.^bum banhwcb.— bum garau, p. 44. 
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far advanced in his progression to ihe circle of felicity, was to remember 
all the states through which he had passed. Taliiesin seems to have been 
eager to establish his claims to such a snccessful probation. He is perpe- 
tually telling us whsit he has been. Oblivion was one of the curses or 
Abred ; the recovery of memory was a proof that Drwg and Cythraul began 
to be overcome. Taliesin therefore as profusely boasts of his recovered 
reminiscence as any modern sectary can do of his state of grace and 
election. ' . ^' 

There is so much of Taliesin's poetry which no one can understand, 
that I cannot but place him, in point of intrinsic merit, below the other 
bards, although, in the estimation of his countrymen, he seems to have 
been ranked in a superior class. 

His Cad Goddeu, the Battle of the Trees, is eminently incomprehensible, 
and so are others. That I may not be thought to condemn him unjustly, I 
will beg leave to present the reader with his poem, caUed Preiddeu 
Annwn, the Spoils of Annwn. If its allusions are at aH historical, they are 
too much involved in mythology to be comprehended. In his mead song, 
there is a connected train of thought. In the following poem, all connection 
of thought seems to have been studiously avoided (1). 

PREIDDEU ANNWN. 

Praise to the Lord, supreme raler of the high region (2), 

Who hath extended his dominion tb the shores of the world. 

Complete was the prison of Gwair in Gaer Sidi, 

Through the anger of PWyll and Pryderi, 

No one before him went to it. 

A heavy blue chain held the faithful youth, 

(i)ltis, however, fair to remark, that if the Mabinogion and all the Welsh remains 
were to be accurately studied, it is probable that enough might be gathered from them to 
elucidate some of the allusions of Taliesin to the opinions, taleft, and traditions of his 
day. This would make intelligible many passages now obscure. 

(t) Golycb wledig pendeQg gvad rl 
Pe ledas 7 pennaeUi tro8 draeth mnndi 
Bu cywair carchar GwaIr ynghacr Sldl 



Trwy dybostol Pwyll a Phryderi 

Keb cyn nog ef nid aelh iddl 

Yr gadwyn dromlas cy wirwas ai cedwi 

A rhac Prieddiea Annwn tost y geni 

Ac yd frawd parahawd yn barddwedi 

Tri Uoneid prydwen ydd aetham ni iddl 

Nam saith ny dyrraitb Gaer SIdl 

Mend iryf glod geyrayn cerdd o chly wlr 

Yogbaor Pcdry^an pedyr y cbwelj4 

Ynghynueir or pair pan leferld. 

anadl naw moryn gochwynnessid 

Nett pair pen anawfn pwy uynudf 

Gwrym am ei oror a Mererid 

Ni belrw bwyd llwrif nl rydyngid 

Kleddyf Uneh Ileawe iddaw rhyddychid 

Ac yn Uaw Llemlnawg ydd edewid 

A rhag drws portb Uffem llugyrn llo»cid 

A phan aetham ni gan Arthur traffertli tlethrld 

Namyn saith ni ddyrralth Gear Yedluld 

Neud wyf glod gelmyn cerdd glywanavr 

Ynghaer Pcdrifan Ynys Pybyrddor 

Eehvydd a Mut^ydd eyoiyagettor 

GwlA gloyw eu g^irawd rhag ei gosgordd 

Tri Uon«id Prydwen ydd aetham d1 arfor 

Namyn saith ui ddynailh o GaerMigor 

M obrynaf lanyr lieu llytiiadur 

Trae chaer wydr ni Welsy nt wrhyd Aithur 



Tri vgtint oanhwr a lell ar y mar 

Oedd anawdd ymadrawdd al gwiliadnr 

Tri Uoneid Prydwen yd aeth gan Arthor 

Namyn saith ni ddyrraith o Gaer Golndd 

Ni obrynaf i lawyr llaes en cylcbvy 

Ny wyddant hwy py ddydd peridydd pwy 

Py awr ym meinddydd y ganed Gwy 

Pwy gwnaeth ar nid aeth dolau Defwy 

Ny wddajit bwy yr ych brychbraatibenrhwy 

Seith ugein cygwn yn ei aerwy 

A phan aetham ni gan Arthur afrddwl gofwy 

Namyn Mtt^ ni ddyrraith o Qtar IttiHtwy 

Ni obrynaf Iwyr llae^ ei gevyn 

Ni wddant py ddydd perldydd pen 

Py awr ym meinddydd y ganed perehen 

Py III a galwant arient y pea 

Pan aetbom ni gan Arthur afrddwl gynben 

Namyn saHh nl ddyrralth a Gaer Ochren 

Hynaich dychnud fal cunin cor 

gyfranc uddydd ai Gwiddanhor 

Ai un bynt gwynt al an dwfr mor 

Ai nn ufel tan IwrwX dlachor 

Mynclch dychnud fal bleiddawr 

gj franc uddydd ai gwyddyanhaw r 

Ni wddant pan ysgar dwclnt a gwawr" 

Ncu wyntpwy hynt pwy ei rynnawdd 

Py va ddifa py dlr a plawdd 

fied Sant yn ddifant bet alJawr 

Colychaf i wieUlgpendeflg raawr 

Na bwTf tri«i Crist am gvaddawl. P. 45. 
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And befor« the spoils of Annwn gloomily he gings : 

And till doom shall continue in his lay. 

Thrice the fulness of Pridwen, we went into it. 

Except seven, none reluri^ed from Gaer Sidi. 

Am I not a candidate for fame to be heard in the song ? 

In Gaer Pedryfan, four times revolving;. 

In the first word from the cauldron when it was expressed 

From the breath of nine danseli it began to be warmed. 

Is it not the cauldron of the chief of Annwii, in its fashion 

A ridge round its edge of pearls l 

It will not boil the food of a coward not sworn 

A sword bright flashing to him whs brought 

And in the hand of Llaminawg was left, 

And before the passage of the gate of UfTem (or hell) 

The horns of light were burning. 
And when we went with Arthur, in his labours like lightning, 
Except seven, none relumed from Gaer Yedivid. 

Am I not a candidate for fame in the song to be listened to ? 

In Gaer Pedry van, in" the isle of Pybyrddor, 

The twilight and ibe jet of night moved together, 

Bright wine their beverage before their hosts ; 

Three times the fulness of Prydwen we went on the sea. 

Except seven, none returned from Gaer Rhegor. 

1 will not have merit from the multitude with the ensign of the governor ; 

Beyond Gaer Wydr they beheld not the prowess of Arthur ; 

Three times twenty hundred men stand on the wall. 

He will be unprotected who converses with its sentinel. 

Three times the fulness of Prydwen we went with Arthur, 

Except seven, none retarhed from Gaer Coludd. 

I will not have merit from the multitudes with trailing shield, 

They knew not on what day, or who caused it, 

Hor what hour in the splendid day Gwy was born ; 

Nor who made that he went not to the meanders of Defwy i 

They knew not the brindled ox, with his thick tiead-band, 

Seven seore nobs in his collar. 

And when we went with Arthur of mournful memory. 

Except se^'en, none returned from GaerVandwy. 

I will not have merit from the multitudes of drooping courage ; 

They knew not what day the chief was oaused, 

Nor what hour in the splendid day the owner was bom ; 

What animal they keep of silver bead. 

When we went with Arthur of mournful eontenUon, 

Except seven, none returned from Gaer Ochren. 

Monks pack together like dogs in the choir. 

From their meetings with their w itches. 

One has the course of the wind, one the water of the sea^ 

One the burning of the fire, of unbounded tumult. 

Monks paok together like wolves, 

From their meetings with their witches. 

They know not when the twilight and the dawn divide. 

Nor what the course of the wind, nor who agitates it, 

In what place it dies, on what region it roars, 

The grave of the saint vanishing fTom the foot of the altar. 

I will pray to the Lord, the great Supreme, 

That I be not wretched — may Ghrist be my portion (i). 

Could Lycophron or the Sibyls, or any ancient oracle, be more elabo- 
rately incomprehensible ? 

In his historical poems, Taliesin is more level to our perceptions. 

When he sounds his harp in praise of Urien, we can understand and 
applaud the lay. I will give a specimen of this in his 

(0 See a note «n this poem in the Appendix. 
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far advanced in his progression to the circle of felicity, was to^ 
all the slates through which he had passed. Taliiesin seem?// 
eager to establish his claims to such a snccessful probatic^^ ^ 
tually telling us what he has been. Oblivion was ojSif'^ 
Abred ; the recovery of memory was a proof that Drwj: ||// f 
to be overcome. Taliesin therefore as profusely 7|^//j/ / 
reminiscence as any modern sectary can do fe'fl>/^*f ' 
election. - ^ /fmff > 

There is so much of Taliesin's poetry "^Hhf ' 
that I cannot but place him, in point of in^ ffj j 
bards, although, in the estimation of h*/^ /'y 
been ranked in a superior class. ,/// /// 

His Cad Goddeu, the Battle of the trf f 
and so are others. That I may not Jjr f 
will beg leave to present the re// ^ 
Annwn, the Spoils of Annwn 
too much involved in mythol 
there is a connected train 
of thought seems to have bei^ 



nwn. If, / 
ftholog*/ / 
loftb' / 



Praise to the Lord ^bi^. 

Who hath extenr' rincc!' 

Complete was f . ^ns that has been heard of 

Through the r ^very language. 

No one befo all captive. 

A heavy W- ^ere will be moMming when thy death shall be certaia, 

- It would menace me. 
(0 It is, however r possession I will declare, 
were to be accw ^oat there was none I could belter love • 
elneidato some is far as I could know. * 

day. This wo At limes I behold 

(t) Golych The extent of what I shall obtain. 

Pe led Ewepting to God most high, 

Bu c- I *'*'* not renounce 

TfT Thy royal sons 

i». The most generous of men. 

Their abafts resound 



^i) Lien uydd echassaf 
Hi nyw dirmygnr 
Urlen yd gyrcliaf 
Iddaw rd gantf 
Pflnddelfjngwaeskir 
Cynwys a gaflhf 
Or part hgoreuhaf 
Y dan eflassaf 
Nid mawr nlm dawr 
Byth gwcholelth a welaf 
Nld ar attadynt ganlbynt ni byddat 
M chTfarehaf II gfogledd 
' Ar mel teymedd 
Cyn pel am law«rtdd 
irfwelwnryB?hw}8ii«dd 
Nid rliaid ym liofl;pdd 
llrlen nim lyommedd 
Llwyfenydd diredd 
Ys men en rfacnfedd 
Ysmeuy fwylodU 
Ys mea y llaredd 
Ys men y deliedeb 
AJ gorcfravs^ 



Medd o fauleu 
A da dieisiea 
Can deyrn golao 
Haelaf rygifflea 
Teymedd pob laitb 
It oil ydynt galth 
Rliagot yi gwynir yadirdy olaiUi 
Cydef niynnasswn 
Gwedy helu heuwa 
. NJd oedd well a gorwa 
Hyd ys gwybyddwa 
Welthian y gwelaf 
T meint a gafRir 
Namyn y Daw nchaf 
.Ms dioferar 
Dy deym Vetbon 
Haelaf dynedon 
Wy canau ea bysgyroii 
Yn nhiredd eu galon 
Ac yn y rallwyf ben 
Ym dygyji ang^a aagen 
T«i byddaf im dir«eu 
AanoivyrCrfM. p.,^. 
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In the lands ofthe^r foes: 
% ^^ And until I shall wither old, 

In my severe death of fate f 
' shall not be happy, 

V:ss I am praising Urien (l). 



^^ ^ %. ^ "" on the battle of Argoed LI wy fain has been much 



^ V*'' \ ^ V t^>e middle ages, I will also cite it. Fiamddwyn 

^ \ ^ ^earing y and is supposed to have been the name 

: . "^ ^ ^^hed Ida. It is certain that Ida :ooght in this 

., ^ . ^ '^GOBD LLWYFAIN. 

. \ idwrn was a great battle (2) 

a till it flamed on high ; 
ickly with foar bodies 
. and Reged : ^ ' 

.-,oed to Arfynydd. 
^i life til! the day expired, 
.emanded with great impetuosity, 
J give hosUges? are these ready?'* 
answered by Owen, uprising the blow, 
y will not give them, they are not, shall not be ready, 
.d Cheneu, son of Coel, would be like an irriuted lion 
ilut he would withhold hostages from any one." 
Urien, the lord of peaceful cultivation, exclaimed, 
** Being assembled for our kindred. 
Let us elevate our banners above the mountains. 
And push forward our forces over the borders, 
And lift our spears over the warriors' heads, 
And rush upon Fiamddwyn in his army. 
And slaughter with him and his followers." 
From the battle of Argoed Llwyfain was many a corpse ; 
The ravens were red from the war of men, 
And the multitude hastened with the tidings. 
Iwill celebrate the year, 
I am not increasing. 
But in age am declining, 
Yet in the severe death of necessity, 
1 shall not be in smiles. 
Unless I am praising Urien. 

Of Taliesin's poetry we may say, in general, that his historical poems are 
valuable : his others are obscure ; but as they contain much old mythology 
and bardic imagery, they are worth attention, because some parts may be 
illustrated and made intelligible. 

We may now consider the chief objections urged against these poems. 

(I) I have been much indebted to Mr. Owen for his assistance in my Welsh transla- 
tions. In every difficulty of construction I have taken his opinion as my guide. 

^2) T bore Ddnw Sadtrn Ged fawr a fa Dyrchafwn eidoed oddach mynydd 

Or pan ddwyre Haol hyd pan gynnn Ac ynporthwn wyneb oddnch emyl 

lyygrysowys Filainddwyn yn bedwarlla A drychafwn beleldr oddnch ben Gwrr 

Goddeu a Reged 1 ymddullu A chyrchvn Fflamddvyn yn el luydd 

Dyfwy Argoed byd Arfynydd A lladdirn ag ef ai gy weltbydtt 

Nlcheiryntelryoeshydyrundydd A rhag Gwaith Argoed Uwy fatal 

AtorelwU Fflamddwyn fawr drybestawd Bu llawer Celain 

A ddodynt yngwystlon a ynt parawd Rhnddei frain rhag rhyfel Gwyr 

'Tr altebvys Owaln ddwyraln fTossawd A gwerin a gryssvys gan einewydd 

Mid dody nt nid y dynt nid y nt parawd Arlaaf y blwyddyn nad wyf Kynnydd 
A chenen mab Coel byddat Cymwyawg lew \ Ac yn y fallwyf hen 

Cyn atlallai owysU nebawd Ym dygn angen angen 

Atorelwis Urien Udd yr echwydd R| byddif ym dyrwea 

O bydd ynghyfarfod am garennyM No molwyf Crien. P. M. 

111. 26 
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FIRST OBJECTION. 

They have used rime ; but rime, say Hw objectors, was not known to 
Europe in tfie sixth century. ** The only opinions which now divide the 
learned on this subject'* are, " whether the use of rime originated from the 
Sftmeens, who look possession <^ SiciFy in the year 8!^8, or arose among 
the Itaiiin monks in the eighth centary/' But ^' ft is certain, that it was 
totally unknown to the ancient language 0f Europe/' 

IThts has been tfle gf«at olqection, thte confidently relied upon, and the 
most vehemently pressed against the genuineness of these poems. 1 own 
when I first heard of it, it sotHSded Very formidably to me. If this account 
of the use of rime was true, the Welsh hards must have been ^given up. I 
therefore took some trouble to inquire into its correctness. 

I found that this peremptory ofpinion, about the ««e «f time, was a 
complete delusion. I stated the fruit of my researches in two essays which 
were read before the Antiquarian Society, and have been since printed in 
its Transactions. 

By decisive and authentic cfxamptes ftom authors who were there 
quoted, the use of rime was traced, from age to age, into the fourth 
century. It was shown that it was used m Latin poetry in the very cen~ 
tury in which these bards lived, and in the centuries preceding. The 
subject was pursued into the classical times, t intimated the reasons and 
the authorities which supported the opinion of Muratori, that rime was an 
appendage of the vulgar immetrical poetry of the Romans. And I showed 
its great antiquity in the languages of China, lindostan, and Judea, as well 
as Arabia. 

My examples of rime between the ninth century and &e <fourth were 
taken from these authors : 

Ninth Century, Otfrid. 

Eighth Century, The Song on the Lombaards. 

Boniface. 
Leobgyiha. 
Ca&na^ 
Seventh Centuryj Aldhelm. 

The Frankish Song. 
Eugenius. 
Drepanius Floras. 
Coiumbanus. 
' And in the Sixth Century, Venantius Fortunatus. 

Of this author I cited two iwing poems, and pokited out several 
riming passa^fee in his otiKf woi^. The first essay will be added to fSm 
Appendix. 

In my second essay I showed the use of nine in the fourth century, in 
the poem of St. Austin lagainst the Donatists. In his short preface to this 
poem, St. Austin says : 

<' Volens 'etiam causaih Bonatistarum ad ipsius humiilimi vulgi «t om- 
nino impevitorum atque idiotarujn notitiam pervenire et eorum quantum 
fieri posset per nes inheerere memoriae, psahnum qui eis cantareftinr per La- 
tinas l^rasfeoi sed usque ad t Itteram, tales enim abdecedarios t^etlant, 
tres vero ultimas omisi, etc. 

(1) Critical Review, Jan, teOO. 
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The l^$gam bggint ^ui: 

'-*■ Abundafitia peccatorum solet fratres conlurbare 
Propter hoe DomkiHs notter vekiH iM» premoiierc. 
Comparans regnnm ccBlorum, reticulo misso in mare 
Congreganti multos pisces, omn€ genus hinc el inde, 
Quos emu trasissetit, ad litiiis tone (xepenM sepavave, 
Bonos in vasa miserunt, re}iq4ia9 makes in aare 
Qwisquis recolitEvangeliam, reoognoseat cum timore 
Videt reticulum ecclesiam, videt hoc seculum mare 
Genus antem mixetfm Piscis, ]u^s e^ turn -pecctftoit. 
Seculi finis est UNus., tunc est tempus separare. 
Quando rctia raperunl, mullum dilexerunt mare,. 
Vasa sunt sedes sanctorum, quo non possent pervenire (i).** 

. Twenty similar stanzas of twelve lines each follow the preceding, all 
ending in Cj and each stanza beginnuig with a successive letter of the al- 
phabet as far as t?* 

' .Thus the olnjeetieo that the Wdsfa b^rds am forgeries, becaase tkeir 
poems are rimed, is coaiplelely overturned. iUme was kt being io £u^ 
rope long before tliey riaied. 

Afterlhese faetft, can we 8v««d smHtng when we read sodia passs^lB as 
this? 

** We would iidsume op>posite grounds, imd pronounce at onoe, that the 
use of riiyme pres&nfis mathematkc^ demonstreiiion *&al those |)oenis am 
faring forgertes («)/' 

How an higtatical fact, even had it been as the critic thought, could 
taake a m^thematictd (5) demonstration , he has yet to expMn \ But what- 
ever SOW: of demonstration he meant, the facts, as to the use of rime, ia* 
^ead of provhig fhe poems to be forgeries, are auspicious to ^leir genu* 
ineness. 

SBCOND OBJECtf05. 

The next objection, which has been so triuinphaiitly used is this : 

^t Giraldus ^' does not even mention the use of rhyme among his eomi*- 
trymen ; or if it at atl existed, he considered it as mde and rustic when 
^compared wifih ailiferation. Any reader wiH perceive that this hnplied 
lieglect in (be one case, or positive censure in the other, and could never 
have been expressed by a writer so ardent for Ihe giory of his country) 
10 the actual condemnation of all its ittustf ious bards. It follows, there*- 
fore, that all those pieces ascribed to the early Welsh poets, ^repos* 
terior to the daj/» of Gira(im (*>." 

In support of these objections, a passage of Giraldus is quoted, the im- 
port of which is, that the Welsh poets were chiefly fond of such ornaments 
as alliteration. Giraldus adds, '' a Welsh poet, therefore, would thus have 
expressed himself : ^' 

Digawn daw da y onio 

"Wnh bob en bwylh* parawd (5). 

(i) Austin's Works, vol. vU. p. 5. Lyons, 1586. 

(2) This gentleman seems to liave been fond of this emphatic ^{^ilhet ; for afler as- 
suming, and then asserting, that the poems in question were unknown to Nennius, Geof- 
frey, and Caradec, he aays, *^we may concl-ude with a mathematical certainty, that they 
are modern fabrications. " Surely historical certainty and mathematical certainty are 
not quite identical. 

(3) Critical Review, January 1800, p. 22. (4) Ibid. |). 23. (5) ftid. 
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This objection is not a fact, but an inference, and the reasoning stands 
precisely thus : 

Giraldus eidier does not mention rime, or considered it as rude and 

rustic ; 
But Giraldus was ardent for tlie glory of his country ; 
Therefore he would not have condemned rime if the ancient bards 
had used it, and therefore all the rimed pieces ascribed to the early 
Welsh poets are posterior to the days of Giraldus. 

The logician will not admire the closeness of this reasoning, as applied 
to a question of fact. To determine the genuineness of these poems by 
Giraldus's estimation of rime, is as correct a. method of reaching the truth, 
as it would be to decide against the genuineness of Dryden's rimed trage- 
dies, because modem critics prefer blank verse. It is also a modem dis- 
covery in criticism, that if an author thinks the ancient poems of his country, 
rude and nistic,he therefore affirms them to be forgeries. The critic argues 
tiiat because Giraldus thought the use of rime rude and rastic, therefore 
these ancient poems which are rimed are forgeries. 

If a reasoner ask why is tfiis inference made? the objector^s answer is, 
that a writer so ardent for the glory of his country, would not by such 
terms as rade and rastic, have condemned its illustrious bards. Therefore 
these poems could not have existed in the time of Giraldus. This sort of 
reasoning is in foct an assertion, that the poetry which a patriotic writer calls 
rade and rastic, cannot be the works of the ancient bards o.' his country. 

Bat Horace, though a patriot, never hesitated to describe the poems of 
Ennius or Lucilius as rude and rustic, and yet he thought them gennine. 
Our Lydgate and Chaucer are rather rude and rustic, and yet no writer, 
however ardent for the glory of old England, would suspect, that in so 
considering them, he was impeaching their genuineness. 

Nothing can more strongly show the inapphcability of the objection than 
the fact, that we have the authority of Giraldus himself, to prove that the 
works of the old bards of his country, whidi he actually deemed genuine, 
he, yet, did think rade and rastic in the strongest sense. The very words 
in which he speaks of Merdhin's poetry are, *' Britannicam barbarien,'* 
'' British barbarism.'' I have already quoted the passage, he does more : 
he uses the very phrase of the objecter ; he calls the style, <^ the rude and 
plain simplicity of the ancient style," and again, ^' the darkness of the bar- 
baric tongue (1).'* 

But the critic means to insinuate, that Giraldus either did not know that 
rime was used in Welsh poetry, or thought such rimed poetry rade and 
rustic. It happens, unfortunately for such an insinuation, that every 
Welsh bard of every age used rime. Rime is essential to W'elsh poetry. 
The poems of many bards in the days of Giraldus, yet exist, and they are 
all rimed. Could Giraldus then mean to decry rime, to depreciate such 
poetry as used it, to hint that it was not genuine? The moment any gen- 
tleman looks over the first volume of the ^elsh Archaiology and finds 884 
pages of poems in double columns all rimed and all written before the 
fourteenth century, he might answer the question himself on the mere pro- 
bability of the case. 

But Giraldus can also answer this question for himself. So far is it from 

(0 Sermonis anliqui rudi» et plana simplieitas— barbar» lingun tenebras.— See 
before. 
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being true, that Giraldas was ignorant that his countrymen used rime, that 
Giraldus expressly mentions that they do use rime; and what is more — 
what is scarcely credible — he mentions this fact in the very passage which 
the angry critic adduces to prove the contrary. I dislike to use harsh 
words, and will therefore make no observations on this circumstance. It 
may have arisen from some casual mistake. The beginning of the passage 
of Giraldus, as the critic translates and quotes it, is, <* they are so subtle 
and ingenious in their songs, verses, and set speeches, that they produce, 
in their native tongue, ornaments of wonderful and exquisite invention in 
the words and in their sentences (1).'' 

Now the words translated, '^ songs, verses, and set speeches,^' are in the 
original '< cantilenU ryihmid$j et dictamine,^' not songsy verses^ but 
rimed songs. So that Giraldus instead of discrediting rimed poems, as 
the critic asserts, begins the passage by saying, that it is of the rimed songs 
that he speaks, and that it is these rimed songs which possess the ornaments 
that he proceeds to applaud (2). 

One of the examples, whidi I cited in the essay on x^t, read in the An- 
tiquarian Society^ and which I have not seen elsewhere qiibted, will, I think, 
ilhistrate the meaning of (he word rythmicis in Giraldus, and (he true 
application of his passage. 

Aldhelm, the celebrated bishop of the West Saxons, who died 709, in 
his Treatise on Virginity, has this passage : *^ ut non inconvenienter car- 
mine rythmico did queat (5).'' Here we find the same adjective, rythmicos, 
used, as by Giraldus. The example which Aldhelm immediately annexes 
proves that it exactly corresponds with our word rimed. The example is, 
Christus passus paCibulo 
Atqae Isli latibulo 

(1) In canlilenis, rythmicis, et dictamine tarn subliles inveniuntur ut miriB «t exqui- 
site inventionis lingua propria tam verborum qoam sententiarum proferant exorna- 
tianes. Unde et poetas (quos Bardos vocant) ad hoc deputatos in hac natione multos 
invenies, joxta illud poeticam : 

Plurimt concrvU fadernnt carmlnt Bardl. 

Pre cnnctis autem Rheloricis exornationibus annominalione magis utuntar, eaqae 
prxcipue specie, que primas dietionura literas vel syllabas convenenlia jungtt. Adeo 
igitur hoc verborum ornatu, dus nationes Angli scilicet Cambri in omni sermone ex- 
quisito utunlur, ut nihil ab his eteganter dictum, nullum nisi rude et agreste cen- 
seator eloquium si uon scbemaUs bujus lima plene fuerit expolitam, sicut Britannice in 
hunc modum. 

DIgawQ daw da 7 nnic, 

Wrtb bob crybwylh parawd. 
Anglice vero, 

God is together gammen and wisdome. In Latino quoque baud dissimiliter eloquio 
eandem exomationem frequens est invenire in hunc modum. ' Virgilius, 

..... Talem casam Cassandra canebat, 
et Ul^d ejosdem ad Angastom. 

Dam dubitet natnra marem, faceretae pnellam, 
Matos es 0, pnlcher, pene puella pu«r. 

In nullis tamen Unguis quas novimus, hec exornatio adeo ut in prioribus duabos est 
usitata— Girald. Cambria Descript. p. 889, 890. ap. Gamd. Anglica Hibemica, etc. 
Francf. 1601. 

(2) There can be no doubt, that cantilenis rythmicis. in the twelfth century, meant 
rimed songs. There can be as little doubt, that to omit the world rythmicis entirely 
in the translation, and to substitute for it the word verses, and to produce the pas- 
sage thus wrongly translated as an authority, that Giraldus does not even mention 
the use of rime among his countrymen, was improper. I may remark that cantilenis 
rythmicis, in the MS. in the Cotton Library, has not as in the printed copy a comma be- 
tween them. 

(3) Aldhelm de Virgin, p. 397. Wharton's edition. 
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Couiiuea(iab4t tut^iniai. 

Tkb. k preeis^ly a eanlitena vhytiiinka compoBed Ho &e Ml taste of 
Girai(iBs^ It has tht amiomiMlio which he loved, }mi as it frtqaein&Y 
occors i» Wetsh poetry. 

There is another proof that Gh^aldtis knew well the use of rime among 
his eoantrymen. TWie two Welsh lines cited by Giraidus— 

Digawn Duw da y unic 
and 
Wrth bob crybwylh paravd, 

are two distinct unconnected lines, part of two old riming stanzas which 
occur in a poem which is ascribed to the tenth century. The complete 
stanzia, containing the first lin^, is, 

A glygveisti a ant Diun^ic 
Milar doelb detholedic 
Digaun Duw day unic (i). 

The other lkie»G?ra^dii;^. oc his transcriber, has not quoted se oocrei^. 
The complete sUnza is, 

A glyweisii a gant Anaraut 

Miiur doayaoc dillaut 

Kcil wrtb ambwyll pwyll paraut (2). 

As the bst Miw slM^ in the printed Giraldes, it is obviously mbcopted. 
Giraldas addueed it as a specimen of the acmominatio, but as it is printed in 
hi$work» 

Wrlh bob cry]»vyttb paraud (3), 

where is the annominatio ? In the real line which I have quoted, we see 
)t in the two similar letters of pwyll and paraut, and in the similar sounds 
of ambwyll and pwyll. 

Let us not then be told that Giraidus is evideaee, that rime was not used 
by the Welsh bards (4). 

What is itthfeD, whidi Giratdiis really says, in the passage so oslestatioosly, 
but so mistakingly , quoted? It is this uthat the Welsh bards in their rimed 
songs had those ornaments wbich he calls, of wonderful and exqjuisite in- 
vention in (he words and in their sentences ; and of whkh he particnlariaes 
the annominatio ; he does not say that they had these ornaments without 
rime, but that in their rimed songs they cultivated these ornaments. Now 
this statement is precisely the real truth. The Welsh poems of all ages are 

(1) See the wbole poem in the Welsh Archaiology, p. 172. (2) ftid. 

(3) In the MS. of Uiis tract of Giraidus, in the Cotton Library, Domitian A. I. p« 122. 
This line is thus quoted :— rbya dibuiUi puilh paraut. This is somewhat nearer the true 
line than the printed one. 

(4) It is curious to observe, how much stress has been laid on the fancied ignoEance 
of Giraidus of rime in Welsh verse. Mr. Malcolm Laing, in his Dissertation on Ossian's 
poems, annexed to bis History of Scotland, very decisively says, vol. ii. p. 43$., speak- 
ing of rime, " In Welsh poetry icas unknown to Oiraldut Cambrentis in the twelflh 
century, a tuffleient proof that the rhymes of Taliesin and the Welsh bards are a more 
recent forgery." I am much surprised, that any gentleman of character should speak 
80 positively upon Welsh poetry without knowing any thing about it. Independent of 
iShe above proofs from GiraMus himself that he knew of rime, how could it be unknown 
to him, when Meilyr, Gwalchmai, Gynddelw, Owain Cy\'eiliawg, Llywarch P. Moch, 
David Benvras, and EHdyrSats, all men of great genius and reputation, were using it in 
all their poems in Giraldus's lifetime? 
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fimed, but bavfi also those aUitei^iive; ornameBts «£ wMck Giraldiis was 
$0 fond. 

It was not poems wilb rime which Ginyidujs caUed tedeand niatic, but it 
was the poetry which was without alliteration. The allileration was the 
beauty which no poems omitted, but such as were rude and rustic. 

Therefore, besides the misconstruction of the cantilenis rythmijci^, the 
critic has clearly mistaken the sense of the passage. Giraldus was speaking 
of alliteration — he quotes Welsh passages which have it, and an old English 
line that has if, and he proceeds to quote two passages otVirgil which have 
also alliteration. Now, if it had been true, that the old bards had notused 
alliteration, then the epithets ^' rude and rustic " would have applied 
to them. 

But the fact is, that the old bards abound with alliteration, though.not so 
frequently as the poets of the following ages, in whose works it is almost 
incessant. I will now adduce instances in Taliesin and others, of tbs^i 
amnominatio which Giraldus so much esteemed. 

Greadur cadam cyn dilyw— 
Ar meirch mawr inodur mi rein eu g^edd— 
Meddwer Maelgwn Mon af; an meddwa-^ 
Med bedleid moleid molud i bob tra. 

These occur with several others in one page. 

So Llywarch H6n. In his fii:st elegy are : 

A gwedy gawr bwylliad— 
A gorvod gwedy gorborth— 
Gwyt" ni giliynt rhag ovn gwaew— ' 
A gwyr rudd rhag ruthr Geraint.— 

With several more. 
Merdhin also uses it, though more sparingly: 

Yn gyfoed gyfach gyminamt. 
Trwy fron truggaredd y tyseddaint. 

Thus we find tbe anetent bard& actually exhibit not only rime, bu^also 
these ornaments which Giraldus so much applauded. Of course the pas- 
sage of Giraldus, which had been so much relied upon, is, in no respect, 
hostile to their genuineness. 

I pass by the objection that Neiuiius, Jeffrey, and Caradoc, do not mention 
these bards ; because I have already shewn, that Ncnnius and Jeffrey, and 
many Welsh writers of the age of Caradoc expressly mention them. 

I know but of one more objection, which requires to be answered, and 
I approach it which respect, because it has been also urged by men of 
candour and judgment (1). . 

It is in substance this : we find these poems placed in the sixth century, 
and we find none occurring before the twelftli century. This leaves an interval 
so suspicious, as to operate very strongly against the genuineness of any 
poetry earlier tilian the twelfth century. This objection is a fair one, sind 
calls for a sattsfacitory answer. * I hope to give such a one by proving 
these things: 

1. That th^re are some few poems of the centuries between the nKth 
and twelfth yet in being. 

(1) See Monthly Review of the W^ish Arcboiology. 
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2. That many bards are recorded to have existed during this interval. 
5. That the ravages of time are capricious, and that similar chasms 
oocar in the literary history of other countries. 

1. Of the seventh century we have the small poems preserved to us of 
Meignant (1), Elaeth (2), and Tysilio (5). Of the eighth century, there is 
one poem of Golyddan (4), and two of Cuhelyn (5). There is s^lso a little 
piece of Llevoed of the tenth century (6), and there are some anonymous 
pieces which seem to belong to the tenth and eleventh (7). 

2. The laws of Howei Dha show a regular and much-respected establish- 
ment of bards in the tenth century, as I have already mentioned (8). This 
is a proof, which cannot be controverted, that bards did flom-ish during 
the interval which has been thought so unfavourable. 

But other documents furnish us with the names of several of these bards. 
A triad mentions Avan Yerddig, the bard of Cadwailon, the son of Cad- 
tan (9) and Dygynnelw, the bard of Owain, the son of Uriep. Of the other 
bards who lived in the sixth century, the aphorisms of six have been pre- 
served : Idloes, Ysgafnell, Ciwg, Ystyfan, Heinin, and Cennydd. 

Hast thou heard what Idloes sang, 

A man naild and amiable in Iiis life : 

" The best quality is to preserve mariners (lO)." 

Hast thou heard what Ysgavncll sang. 

The son of Dysgyvundod, the impulse of battle? 

" The poor w ill not be presented with gifts from afar (i i). " 

Hast thou heard what Ciwg sang, 

The completely wise bard of Gwynhylwg : 

"Who possesses discretion has a long sight. (I2)." 

Hast thou heard the saying of Ystyfan (or Stephen), 

The bard of Teilo of quick reply : 

" Man covets, but God distributes (iS). " 

Hast thou heard the saying of Heinin, 

The bard of the Bangor of Llanveithin : 

"The brave will not be cruel (14).'' 

The saying of Cennydd, tlie son of Aneurin, has been already given (15). 

(1) An elegy on Cynddylan and an ode. Welsh Arch. p. i$9, 160. 

(2) Moral Triplets, p. 161. (3) A Religious Dialogue, p. 162. 
(4) The Destiny of Briuin, p. 1S6. (5) Two Religious Odes, p. 164. ISO. 

(6) The Journey of Life, a Moral Piece, p. i54. 

(7) As the Dialogue between Arthur Cai and Glewwlyd, p. 167. 

The Englynion y Clyweit, or a collection of the sayings of the earlier bards, 172. 
The Dialogue between Arthur and Gwenhwyfar, p. i7a. 
.The Dialogue between Arthur and Eliwlod, p. 176. 
The Dialogue between Trystan and Gwalcbmai, p. 178. 
And some fragments. 

(8) See before, p. 3&8. (9) Archaiol. vol. ii. p. 64. 

(10) A glyweisti a gant Idloes 
Gwr gwar. bygpr cl einoes : 
" Goiiea cyuneadv cadw moes." 

Cited by Mr. Owen in his Cambrian BiogrtpA^f p. 194, and his iHeiionarff voce Moes. 
(11) A glywetoti a gant Ysgafnell, (i») A gliweistt cwedyl Ystyran, 

Vab Dysgyvnndaat Ratgymell : Bardd Tellaw ptleb bwon ■ 

*' Nyt anregyt tlaat q bell." *' Dyn a ^ wennydc ; Duw a ran.** tbid. 

Englyn. y Uytceit. W. A. 17?. (14) A gly welsti Qwedyl Heinin, 

(it) A KlrwelsU a gant Ciwg, Vardd o Tangor Llanyeilhin : 

Bardd cyweirddoeth Gwynhylwg : " Gwrawl nl Tydd ddysgelhrln.*' Ibid. 

" Percben pwyH pell ei olwg.'* 
Ibid, another MS. copy not yet printed. 

(15) See before. 
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In the ninth century were Cynllwg and Geraint the Blue Bard, who have 
left these aphorisms : 

Hast thou heard the saying of Cynllwg, 

A hoary bard of extensive sight ; 

" He enjoys good, who has not efi! (i). " 

Hast thou heard the toying of the Blue Bard, 

Giving social counsel, 

Better the tavour of a dog than his hate (3)." 

In the tenth century several bards* have had their obsen-ations on life 
preserved to us. 

Hast thou beard the saying of Myvenydd, 

A bard with a genius fond of books, 

** There is no good governor but God (3). ** 

Hast thou heard the saying of Divwg, 
The bard of old Morgan Morganwg : 
"Who seeks not good, may expect evil (4). " 

Didst' thou hear the saying of Idwallon, 

A hoary old man resting on his stafT: 

** With the ignorant hold no dispute (5). " 

5. Nothing is more remarkable and often more lamentable in literary 
history, than the apparent capriciousness with which the ravages of time 
appear to have been exerted on ancient MSS. Many valuable works have 
perished, and some worthless ones have escaped. The books of some 
periods and of some countries have disap^ieared and others have survived, 
without any adequate reason for either event. No argument can therefore 
have less force than this. We may as well interrogate Time, why his pro- 
duction of human genius is so irregular as to exact critical demonstration, 
why his ravages upon iti labours have been so inconstant and partial. 

In every country this partial destruction of literature is apparent. What 
a chasm exists in the work of Grecian genius before Homer and after him ! 
Such a perfect exhibition of human talent must have been preceded by 
many productions of the poetic art. But where ave they? and what has be- 
come of the works which followed ? Homer stands sublime, like a towering 
island in an expansive ocean. Hesiod is a little islet near him, but there 
is scarce any thing lelse to connect him with his ancestors or successors. 
But because Homer and Hesiod shone in one age, and Eschylus, Sophocles, 
and Pindar, in a later period, we are not so unjust as to brand the Iliad of 
the one, or the Works and Days of the others as surreptitious productions. 
In Judea, David, Solomon, and Isaiah, shone with excelling merit. But 
what a darkness between Moses and David, and Solomon and Isaiah? 
Another interval of gloom succeeded arter the prophets, and the author of 
Ecclesiasticus appeared. After another interruption, came Josephiis and 
Philo, and what a Cimmerian midnight since ! 

' Where are the historians and poets of Phenicia, Carthage, and Egypt? 
We know that many existed and wrote ; we know that two of these nations 

• 

(t) A glyweisU (wedyl CyQllwg, (S) A glywelsU fvedyl HyTenydd, 
Vardd ]lwyd, llydan el olwv : Bardd lly vrenfar ei wenydd : 

" Cavas dda ni caTas ddrwg." " Namyn Duw nid madlywydd.** Ibid. 

Englyn. y Clyweit. W. A. 17S. (4) A glywelsU cwedyl DiTwg, 

(2) A gljweisli cwedyl 7 Bardd Glas, Bardd Mn Vorgan Morganwg : 

Yn rboi eybghor cywelthas : " Ma cats y da, arced y drwg." 

" Gwell carlad y ci nol gas." Ibid. (S) CambriaD Biography, p. 195. ' Ibid. 
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w^ve tJm ttttots of Gfeece, aad tli« other tbe eompetitof of Rome ; audi yet 

all their literary compositions, however curious, or however meritonrnxs, 
have passed away from human knowledge, like the clouds which dropped 
their treasures on their fields; like the myriads of population, which 
swarmed in their cities, and estahli^hed their fame. 

We have the Prankish poetry of Oifrid in 8K0, and. we scarcely know the 
names of any other Frankish poets, who came after him io the centaries 
immediately following. Shall he be, therefore, discredited? what chasms 
tiust in the literature of Persia, Arahia, and Hindostan? 

The ebbs and flows of intellect and literature in every nation af^^ar 
very capricious, and obey no fixed rules. 

Our own country has abounded with these vicissitudes. While the 
Romans were wrih us, the national mind must hav^ been ameliorated. 
The Saxons came, and mental darkness followed. Tbe sun of intellect 
streaked the gloom with its orient rays, aad Dede, Alcuiii, and others 
adorned the Saxon nafne. IHie furies of the nor^ shrouded the hemis- 
phere with their tempests, and* priests even forgot to read their services. 
Alfred reigned, and the gloriou:s beam burst through the stormy cloud, 
called for by his magic voice, and irradiating his paths. A premature 
eveaing succeeded ; the faint light which glimmered afterwards soon dis- 
ji^eai'ed in tbe Norman midnight. But the dawn of reason again retom- 
ed ; it struggled with the interposing .clouds ; it increased ; it diminished ; 
ilburst forth at last with new fervor, and a settled radiance ha^ now siiread 
around, which every century augments, and which the course of satuce 
promises to perpetuate. 

The same accidents have occurred to the British poetry. Vhe Druids 
bad, as Casar attests, a great quantity of verses, and of course had poets, 
whose names and productions have perished for 'ever. (H all tiiose who 
were afterwards distinguished, during the Roman resideace, little else 
than a few names remain. In the sixth century, some poets of eminent 
genius shone, whose works have come down to us. Of tfaofse who flourished 
in the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh cesj.uries, we know 
little, and have very few remains ; yet we can ascertain, that bards then 
both lived and sang. At last, in the twelfth century, the genius of Welsh 
poetry broke out in new lustre, which increased through the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. But, for the last two ages, what has become of it? 
Another chasm has taken place, like that between the sixth and the twelfth, 
of which we are living witnesses. 

To complete the argument in behalf of these poems ; there remaing» only 
to show, that the forgery could not have been practised without detectton; 
that there is nothing extraoinlinary in these poeais being genuine; that they 
are attested by a stream of national belief, and that any sceplictsm about 
them has been of recent origin. 

Of these four points, the two last are so notorious, that I sbaU only as- 
sert them without the iear of conu^adiction ; very little need be added on 
the others. Whoever considers the nature of the -bardic system ; that no 
one was admitted to be a bard but after a regular initiation, and tuition, 
and that so many b«rds, in every age, existed competitors for fame and 
distinction, must perceive that so much poetry, as to occupy 3B0 pages of 
double columns^ could not be forged without speedy detection. 

We have proved by undeniable evidence and reasoning, that the Welsh 
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had bards in the sixth century, and in particular these individual bards. 
Is it tlien any thing extraordinary that poets should write poetry ; and if 
poetry was written, is it a miracle that part of it should descend to us ? 
Let us recollect, that the insignificant tract of Gildas has survived, and let 
us cease to he surprised that a. nation^ tod of its bards, should preserve 
soQie of their compositions. 



END OF TliE YIK»ICAX10N% 
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ESSAY 

on THE 

ANTIQUITY OF RIME IN EUROPE. 



It has been lately asserted, that *' the only opinions whidi now divide 
the learned on this sabject, are, whether the ose of rime originated from 
the Saracens, who took possession of Sicily in the year 828, or arose 
among the Italian monks in the eighth century (1). " 

Both these opinions may be shown to be incorrect; a few facts will prove 
tliat rime was much earlier in existence. It is also declared to be '* certain 
that it was totally unknown to the ancient languages of Europe (2). " This 
opinion is as erroneous as the others. 

The most important specimen of rime, between the years 800 and 900, 
is Otfrid's Paraphrase on the Gospels, written in the Franco-theotisc lan- 
guage. The author lived- in the middle of the century. It occupies 380 folio 
pages, and is all in rime, generally very exact. The Avork will be found in 
the first volume of Schilters Thesaurus. It was originally printed by 
Flacius, Basil, 1571. 8vo. 

There is extant a letter of Otfrid to Lcutbert, archbishop of Mentz, pre- 
fixed to his paraphrase, in which he explains his reasons for undertaking 
this work. He says, that some worthy persons, ofiended at the obscene songs 
of the laics, had particularly requested him to write part of the Gospels in 
the vernacular Theotisc language, that the singing of this might supersede 
the others. They told him that many heathen poets, as Virgil, Lucan, and 
others, had written much in their native langage, while the Prankish 
nation had been very tardy in expressing the divine word in its own tongue. 
Otfrid adds, that, impelled by this importunity, he had composed a part 
of the Gospels in the Prankish language, that they, who had dreaded the 
difficulty of a foreign tongue, might read the sacred word in their own. 

If these were the motives of Qtfrid in this composition, is it not most 
probable that it was not only written in the vernacular language, but in 
the popular form of his nation ? If rime had not been a great companion 
of Prankish poetry, is it likely that he who wrote a poetical work to super- 
sede the use of their popular songs, would have composed it in rime? If 
rime had been then a novelty in Prance, would he not in this letter have 
apologised for introducing it into the Pranco-thcotisc language? Would 
he not have given his reasons for departing from its popular style? On the 
contrary, he expresses himself as if he had composed his work in the usual 
poetical form of his countrymen. 

Indeed, that rime was the usual companion of their poetry seems to be 
clearly deducible from another of his phrases. In describing the peculia- 

(1) Critical Review, Jaii. I800, p. 22. (2) Ibid. 
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ritiesof the FraDoo-tfaeotisc language, he says, " it perpetaally seeks rime.** 
*' Schaema omoeteleoton assidue qaaerit. *' This remarkable expresskm 
seems to me to have the force that rime yvBs much in uae in its poetry ; for 
certainly the Franco-theotisc language is not so peculiarly musical, as to 
seek or tend to rime more than any other. 

Otfrid'sahn was popularity. But i. the Francs had not used rime, he 
oould have reached his aim more certainly by using the ancient metres of 
his country, than by the difficult labour of writing so large a work in rime. 
I should also conceive, that if rime had then been a novelty in the Fran- 
kish language, Otfrid could have scarcely used it with so much ease and 
perfection. Yet, though his work has no fewer than 380 pages, it exhibits 
the use of Frankish rime in a remarkably easy, fluent, and harmonioas 
manner. 

There is another proof that rime was an appurtenance of ancient Fran- 
kish poetry. In the life of St. Faron, bishop of Meaux (1), which was 
written by Hildegarius, another bishop, who lived in the same century 
with Otfrid, the successes of Gh|ptartus the Second, against the Saxons in 
the year 622, are mentioned. The author adds, '*on this victory a public 
song (juxta rusticitatem), in the rustic manner, was in every one*s moatfa» 
the women joining in the chorus. ** 

He then gives this extract from the song, which we shall fmd to be rime : 

'< De Ghlotario est canere rege Francenum, 
Qui ivit pugnare in gentem Saxonum, 
Quam graviter provenisset missis Saxonum, 
Si non futsset inclytos Faro de gente Burgundionum.'' 

He adds, that at the end of the song was, 

" Quando veniunt missi Saxonum in terra Francorum, 
Faro ubi erat princeps— — 
Instincta Dei transeunt per urbem Meldorum 
I^e interiiciantur a rege Francorum." 

After these quotations he says : ** We choose to show (rustico carmine), 
in rustic verse, how famous he was deemed. " 

This rustic verse we see was rimed verse. Does not this confirm the 
inference I have made from Otfrid, that rime was an appendage of the 
popular poetry of this people? This song was made in the year 622 (2). 

Another instance tempts me to suspect that rime was not unknown to 
the ancient languages of Europe. The ancient song once so popular in 
Gothland, which narrates the emigration of the Lombards, and which ends 
with their humiliation by Charlemagne, is thus mentioned by Stephanius: 
*' Among the inhabitants of Gothland, a very ancient song was formerly 
sung in rime in their vernacular language, in which the circumstances 
concerning the emigration of the Lango-bardi are celebrated more truly 
and accurately than by Paulus Diaconus." He afterwards says, *' from the 
last verse it may be understood that this song was made after the close of 
the Lombard empire, while Charlemagne was reigning so extensively in 
Germany and Italy.** Charlemagne died in 814. This poem is inexact 
riming couplets, of which the first may be adduced as a specimen : 

(0 See il in Bouquet's Recneil, v. iii. p. 505. 

(2) II was remarked by Pelloutier in his History of the Celts. 
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" Ebbe>«o Aftge de Bellede fro 
Siden de for hunger skaane dro (i).'* 

uHiBata, I presone it ivas im thecnteiaary styfe of ^ne noftieiialpe^ry. 
The vernacular poetry of every ooQiitry mere «(N»moii!y feflows ancieiit 
rales and forms tban it sidopts new, unosaal, and^lffffioQlt mote. 

TiMt rkne arose amoi^ tke Italian »eBks«f the eighth eeatary, mitk he 
found an untenable opimen, if we inspect tiie works ef tbese wba wMe 
poe4ry w that and the preoeding centaries. 

The first that may he mentiened is Boniface, the Anglo^-Sasnn ttb- 
akmary, who went to ceniwrt ^ moiviiised Oermaas, ^nd who fiedshed 
ahont the year 7U. He doses a lett^ to Nithard with fooctoen raning 
oonplets. 1 will cite the two first as a specimen (2) : 

** Valeffratres floretrifbuft 
JinreBlntis cam virilwrt 
Ut floreas cum domino 
In sempiterno solio.'' 

• 

Oneof his eorrespimdents.Leebgylha, also OSes them. She endsiaMa* 
teSomlBiee with loor riming tines. She sayssfae learned the art InimEsid- 
bnrga, his papil (5). . Gona, another of his ootTespondttnts, aids to n letlBr 
to LoUost, six hexameters, which rime in the middle (4>. 

Before Boniface lived Aldhelm, one of the bishops of the West Saxons. 
He was most highly esteemed by his coontrymen as a poet. His death is 
placed in 709> and therefore his Works properly belong to the preceding 
century, becanse in tha4 he most have priw»paily lived. Lnllas, the con- 
temporary of Boniface, says to a friend, '* I pray yoa to direct to me some 
little works of bishop Aldhelm, ^her of prose, iMipe> or rimw (sen pieia- 
mm, sen metrorum, seu rythmicorum) (5). 

Whether either of the long riming poems annexed to Boni£ace*s letters, 
and which have at the end the words ** Imit cannen Aidhelmi (6), ** were 
written by Aldhelm, I will not determine ; bntthethree lines, which Simon 
of Durham quotes from him, rime in the middle (7). The two lines which 
l>fiCdnge cites (8) from his ti*eatise De octo Vitiis, are a rimed couplet. 
The verses which he made at Rome, and which are given by Malmsbury (9), 
contatn several rimes, as well as some lines which do not rime. 1 can 
tmly speak of his poems by these fragments, because I have not seen anf 
of his whole poems, of which some are yet extant. 

Btft we have Aldhelm's own evidence tiiat rime was used in his time. 
On looking into his prose treatise on Virginity, 1 perceived th^t he had 
two riming couplets, which he expressly calls rime. His words are, " at 
lioii incotovenienter CARMINE RYraMlCO dici t|ueat, " • as may he 
expressed, not unsuitably, in rimed verse (lO).* The verses are : 

" Ghristus passos patibulo 
Atque laeti lalibulo 
Virginem rirgo virgihi 
Gommendabat tntamiifi.'' 

(1) Steiibamiis in Saxonem, i0i. (2) 16 Magna Bib. Pat, p^p^ 

(5) Ibid. p. 62. (4) Ibid. p. M." (5) Ibid. p. 5i. 

(6) Ibid. p. T5. Edit. Paris, 1654. (T) Twisden's decern Script, p. 1 12. 
(8) 1 GIos. Med; Lat. p. 923. (9) 3 Gale's Script, p. 343. 

(10) P. 297. Wharton's Edition. This use of rime by Atdlieliii had not been tel&arked 
before. 
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^ Berte Is a very striking example of rime in an attthidr, irho diiefty Ih'M 
in the serenUi century. It may be suspected from the introdnctdry leordd 
** did qnea(t, " Ihat they are of Ald^m's own composition, writtenin a 
mimsnlary ti^im of making a rime. The same caprice seems to have 
debased him in severM other parts of this little treatise ; for rimes often occur 
in it, as p. 342., p. 344., p. 362., and in other places. See aAso another 
^lecimen of his rime, qnoted in p. 1^9. of this yolnme, on the Anglo-Saxons, 
^ioh also exhibits apoem of Bkde, df which the first part is in rime, p.22y. 

Other abtliors of the seventh centm>y have rime. Eagenios was a 
Spanish Inshop, w4io died 657. His little poem on the inventors of letters 
is in rime (1). In his poem on Old Age, rime is also freqnent. Sometimes, 
as in the beginning of it, the rimes are alternate ; sometimes they are 
triplets; sometimes couplets, it has also several middle rimes. His 
Monosticha on the Plagues of Egypt has also much rime. 

Depranius Floms was another poet of this century who used rime. He 
lived about 650. His Paraphrase of the twenty-seventh Psalm consists of 
stanzas of four lines. Some of these are partly rimed (2). The two fol- 
lowing are wholly se : 

*' Audi precantis anxia 
Pater super, me rnqrinara 
Bum 4empta cnli ad ardaa 
£lata toHo brachia. 

*' Hie nanupie virtus incUta 
Plebis beats premia : 
HIc ipse Chtisto pronua 
Servat salotis geudia." 

His poem De Gereo Pascfaali c(»itains fifty lines, of wtiich seventeen 
rime at the end, and sixteen in the middle (3). 

To the beginning of this oe^ary belongs the thsied poem ^^anotfav 
avthor, as he is placed by Usher (4) and Fabricios(5). He is Golunbamtt 
llie Irisiunan. There have be^i more than one either of the same nasa^ cr 
of one very similar. But the person who was an abbot in Gaul, and after^ 
wards in Ualy, died in 615, according to Fabricios. He was the author eC 
a few poems which have been oftentimes printed. The struciore of somo 
is singular and capricious. The one with which I am concerned consists 
of forty-one rimed couplets of Latin verse. 

Leyser says, '* it does not seem to be of this age." He gives no reasons 
for his opinion. I presume the rime was one causet)f his doubt, and its not 
having appeared before Usher, aaid its being unknown to Goldasjhis, who 
published the poems of Columbanus, yfcre ofiier causes of scepticism. The 
rime, however, can be no objection, because I have already proved that 
rime was used in this age. As to Coldastos not knowing it, the focts are 
that Goldastus did publish it, without knowing that he did so ; I mean 
without knowing it to be a poem. After the poetry of Columbanus, 
Goldastus edited two of his letters, as he called and thought them ; one of 
which is the rimed poem in question. It is curious, that neither Gol- 
dastus, Usher, Leyser, norFabricius, discerned that this letter of Columbanus 
wasn po^m. U^er says the bishop of Kilmore f«*st remarked it tobim. 

(1) Published in Rivinius Pat. Hlspan. Lips. 1656. 

(2) 16 Mag. Bib. p. 738 (3) U>id. p. 639. 

(4) Vet, E^tst. Hib. p. 7. (5) Bib. Med. Lai. i; p. 142-7. 
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This is sarprising, as it is yery exactty rimed, Goldastos therefore achut 
published it in 1604, among his Paraenetici Yeteres (1). i 

Bat where did Goldastas get it? He informs us ; * ' AVe saw two copies - 
this in the library of our monastery : Abe of godd antiquity (bene antiquum), 
but anonymous; another copy, not less ancient, but far preferable in this 
respect, that it expressed the author s name (2). *' 

Goldastus also published with it another short composition, which he 
says he Uxk from a very old MS. communicated to him by the superior of 
the Abbey of St. Gall, intitled, ** Incipit Epistola Sci. Columbani. " This, 
though not professedly in rime, yet, like Aldhelm's work, has much rime 
interspersed in it, as 

" Qus quoUdie fugis 
Et quotidie venis : 
Quae veniendo fagis, 
Etfagiendo venis; 
Dissimilis eventa 
Similius ortu 
Dissimilis \uxvt 
Similis fluxu." 

In some other passages, words of like endings seem to be purposely 
placed together, which Aldhelm's example entitles us to say, was done by 
a mind acquainted with rime (5). 

It will be fair to say that this letter, the rimed poem, and the other 
poetry of Golumbanus, have^ great identity of subject and thought, which 
favours the idea that they belong to one author. 

Leyser places'the death of Golumbanus in 598, or 695 ; Fabricius in 615. 
On either computation he belongs more to the sixth century than the 
seventh. 

But we can adduce another evidence that rime was used in the sixth 
century : I mean Yenantius Fortunatus, the bishop of Poitou. He was a 
very fertile poet. In 565 he celebrated the nuptials of Siegefoert and Brune- 
child, and died about 600. One of his poems is a Hymn to the Baptized, 
published by Martene in his De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, from a MS- of 
the cathedral church of Poitou. Fabricius has reprinted it in his Biblio- 
theca Mediae Latinitatis, t. ii. 544. As it belongs to a period so early, I 
will give the three first stanzas : 

^ Tibi laus perennis aaclor 
Baptismatis sacrator 
Qui sorte passionis 
Das premium satuiis. 

• " Nox Clara plus et alma 

Quam iuna sol et aslra 
Quse luminum corona 
Beddis dies per umbra m 
Tibi laus. 

*^ Dulcis, sacrata, blanda. 
Electa, pura, pulclira 
Sudans honore melta 

Rigans odore cbrisma * 

Tibi laus." 

There is also another poem of this author handed down to us, which is 
in rime. It is an Elegy on Leontius. I quote it from the Bibliotheca 

(1) P. 146. It is in ito poetic shape in Usher's Sylloge Epist. Hib. p. 9. 

(2) Goldastus, p. 153. (3) See it in Goldastas, p. 143.; in Usher, p. T. 
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idgna Patrom of Paris, tern. viii. p. T7d. It has twenty-three stanzas, 
f four lines each. The three first stanzas are : 

j ' ' i^ Agnbscat omne seculum 

- AntistiCem Leontium 
Burdegalense pr«inium 
Dono superno redditum. 

'' Bilinguis, ore calUdo, 
Crimen fovebat invidum, 
Ferens acerbuin nuncium, 
Hunc jam sepulcro conditum. 

^^ Celare se non pertutit. 
Qui triste funus edidit, 
£t si nocere desiit « 

Insaaa vota prodidit." 

As this author usually affected the classical metres, which appear to have 
stood highest in estimation in all Latin poetry, we must not ei[pect many 
of his poems to be rimed. He gives us, however, abundant indications of 
a mind acquainted with rime, and occasionally indulging the propensity 
to use it. His Quatrain to bishop Felix is rimed (1). In another poem of 
twenty -two lines, eight are rimed couplets (2). In four others alternate 
lines are rimed, as in some of our stanzas, and five have middle rimes. 

In one of his poems on Lup.us, the first four lines have three rimes in 
as; the second four lines have three rimes in us; and the third four lines 
have three rimes in is^ The rest of the poem contains also much rime 
in every four lines. Half of the lines of this poem are also rimed in 
the middle. 

In several others of his poems, rimes apparently intentional and sought 
for may be noticed. 

The use of rime has been now traced up to the middle of the sixth 
century. And in reaching this period, it is impossible I can forget that 
contemporary with Fortunatus were the Welsh Bards whom I have men- 
tioned in the Anglo-Saxon History, Taliesin, Aneurin, Myrzin, and 
Llywarch Hto. 

The works of these bards have been just printed in their original language 
in the Archaiology of Wal^, by some very public-spirited Welshmen. I 
understand that a copy has been present^ to this society. On referring 
to them, gentlemen will find that these poems are also in rime. 

When I first became acquainted with these valuable and venerable 
remains, I intimated that they made a new theory of the origin of rime 
necessary. I was answered, that their use of rime was a decisive proof 
that they were supposititious. This assertion was seconded by those I have 
already alluded to, that rime was unknown to the ancient languages of 
Europe, and that the only questions now were, whether the use of rime 
originated with the. Saracens, who took possession of Sicily in 828, or among 
the Italian monks in the eighth century. If these assertions were just, of 
course the authenticity of the Welsh Bards was shaken. I had myself no 
desire to support them if they were forgeries, and therefore applied myself 
to examine ancient works, to discover when rime really began to be used 
in Europe. In this paper I have traced it' to the very century in which 
the Welsh Bards lived. I will not pursue it higher now, that I may not 
intrude too long on the patience of this indulgent society. At another 

(1) Bib. Mag. p. 785. (2) Ibid. p. 780. 

III. 27 
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QI)port«Bity I will begr p grm i roi oBtii slate what^ hafrMwMd t» Hie oa «he 
use of rime before the sixth centary. It mtif be aim cnrioaft ta injure if 
it was at all known to the Greeks and Romans, and what are the most 
reasonable ooncloaons as to its'origin ia Eucope (i)/ 

(1) The essay on the last topics may fte^Mdiin tbii:Ai«h«iologia, vol. xiv. p. 187. 

These two essays were read before the Society of Antiquaries, on the 21st and 28th of 
Janaary, and the iMth of June, 1 802. In the last I quoted the poem of St. Austin, against 
the Donatists, which consists of 270 lines, all riming in e. He was born in 354, and died 
in 430. He states, that he wr^te it to be remembered and snng among the vulgar. This 
makes it probable that the Romans used rimes in their vulgar ballads. This poem of 
St. Austin, and the preceding quotatiotifh»m Aldhelm, overthrow the former opinions, 
that rnne originated from the Arabs, or from the Italian monks of the eighth century. 
The second essay exhibited riming instances of the bomoio teleuton in the Greek and 
Roman writers on rhetoric, and some passages in Homer, Bnnius, Epicharmus, Eubulus, 
and Hcgesander Delphus, which seem like intentional rimes. Hebrew rimed passages 
iR ^^ weiv«l8«nollood. A«jh. voK xiv. p. rsf. 

1 Will ajw hei«a8peelw»«faiiwpsrrimeandpoetfy,iHitehIliiW0^ 
revismg the fifth edition of« this^ hiolory, taken from their ancients book the She-king. 

Neaou miof yang yany, 
thVkiA iMt/e tfiff koh, 
Tscen yu VImAoii nrab^ 
Yaagk'hemfnge; 
K^khfrytfurshlngr; 

!WBllj|[ p0 I0MHM ^, 

Yew kew yew sliing, 
Chfif e fitL e, 
P«h kev few Mtig^ 
Shin Che ting che 
Ghonr ho tfhevf ping. 

In felliog a tree, the axes of many resound : 

The Mt«8<ir tins wood sfMff tv MfMrafed iMte^ to-OMfr Mlbwy ; 

They issae forth fi^om shady retreats in the Talleys ; 

They remore to the grores, and perch in groups apon the lofty trees. 

To ea(»l othet^they efaftfl in responses; 

These are the sounds by Which ft-ieads am invlMI. 

Observe those birds ; 

Eren they ha^e a volett to invoke friendfeMp. 

Shattittbe*bolha«mett 

IJesfre not ihe society of liTiug friends t 

The Gods Ksten with pleasure to those 

Who-cOBttnifr to thd dwl4a iHraioa^ and peace. Dk. Monnteii. 
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